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1 'REF ACE. 


I r is that iliis pamphlet may serve as a p>'minipin 
to the study of Malay fiilk htre in a fa.Hhion not only 
iiHtre systematic hut also more interesting than has b««n 
hitherto atteiufUed in the Peninsula, though spac-e and 
i!ietho«l has made it nnessary to sjuriliee many a 
delightful faille and fairy tale, '‘breaking the butterfly 
u[K>n a wheel" and serving up its skeleton l»ereft of 
colour ami life The outlines of tales and fables 
may s(‘em copitais and tiresome, but they are in- 
temhal for the UMietit of students who may not have 
time or op|>ortunity to acquire the Malay language; 
moreover, most of the subject tnatt(‘r has only lieen 
I'ollectinl rec«‘ntly. is as yet uiijirinted an«l exists by 
tra<lition or in manuscript. Thanks to the present 
re.search scheme. Airnim Snlona .)h‘nih Mudu (to 
which 'reference is imule in the article on Romant'e) is 
already in the printer’s hamls. and other romames and 
a volume of farcical tales will follow. I am indebtetl 
to Mr. A. d Sturnn k for romanizing several of these 
tales. 


T\IVMt. I’KIOK 
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THE LITEEATURE OF MALAY 
FOLK-LORE. 

riAHE lit48rature of Malay folk-lore has many 
X bram heH, There is mythological story where the 
origin and nature of plants and places, birds and 
iN'asts, kings and inngicians. saints and spirits, is 
relau**!, and explaint**! There are proverl»ial sayings, 
pantuns' and magic inaintations. There are tales of 
Diiddy L mg legs. Father Folly and other hero<‘s of 
limiionms adventure, ilie Malay Kult>nspi*’at'l series as 
Dr Snoiick Htirgnmje has duhl*ed them. Then* is a 
repert.irv of short tales. Malay only in the telling, the 
flotsam and jetsam of .Vsiatic folk story, imported from 
India, .Vrahia, Persia, Egypt, which to-<lay form the 
plots of pieces jtlaved in bano-oftirfin from Batavia to 
Penang, and <tf which the Biblical stories of Joseph 
and his brethren, or of Joseph and Potiphar’s wife, 
are characteristic examples There is the province of 
romaine (which to Malays is literal history), partly 
Indonesiati. partly Indian, and partly, like mytho- 
logical tale and fable, touched with a co8mo|X)litanism 
that carries its origin lK*yond the scope of literary 
eriqtnr) . though anthropologists may profitably follow 
further. 

For thotigh in the following essays it is the literary 
a,spei t of folk-lore which is considered, this is not its 
only nor its most important side. “Folk tales.” as 
Frarer has observed in Thf Golden Bough, “are a 
faithful reflection of the world ns it appeared to tlie 

1 Puttiunt h«ivf Hwn dfAlt with by Mr. Wilkinson in Port I of 

Proverbs siso sre to he the sobjeci of s se|>S]rftU> nriiols. So 
I only siluds to ihsm htrt 
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primitive mind, and we may he sure that any idea 
which (XMnmonly (KX'urs in them, however absurd it may 
seem to us. must once have been an ordinary article of 
belief." Analyze them. and define their eletnents and 
you reach the su{)crstitions wluih have p)ne to namld 
the soul of a j)e<>j)le Lore baiuled jlown by traditi(Ui is 
never final : it develops and adepts incrii.'itat ions as tb * 
soul of a people deveh'jis; an<l the arranj^ement of tbew 
pajiers is mainly for convenieine ami not meant to 
determine, by hard and fast division, the chronoli^ical 
order of branches of lore that are mostly .synchronous 
and all infecteil with the spirit of .several civilisations 


I 

of mtfii.vti hf 

Indonesian mythology has hardly Invome literature 
in the .strict sense* of the term, but it contains the e.ssen- 
tial quality «»f literature in the ke<*n apprciiation it 
exhibits of natural features and in the imagination 
with which it.s impi'e.ssions are clotbeil riie slavted 
goblin, ■which is .so tied up by funeral wrappings that 
it can only make it.s way along the gnaind by rolling 
over and over on its side;" P^'mindunhin , the Birth- 
sjiirit. "that horrible wraith of a woman wha has ilietl 
in child-birth and comes to torment little children in 
the guise of a fearful facp and bust with many feet of 
bhxKly trailing entrails in her wake . " lielief in sin h 
spirits as these was of course "in the air," but whether 
medicine-man. poet, or old wife, whoever 

lln in to sshiijw'ts tiod to atrv onthtn^' 

A lfx*aJ habit at ion anfl a namo, 

pos.sessed, if unwittingly, the literary .sen.se They 
are terribly earnest ghost -stories. 
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Again, though Islam has done its best to disguise 
their real character by enlisti/ig Solomon as dem es 
mar/iina, there are •abundant traces that an age (»f 
'animism inspired stories to account for the origin of 
the crtK'mlile, the tiger, the mouse-deer, snakes, birds, 
trees and vegetaliles ‘ A V’egetarian Dispute,” in 
Mr. Skeat’s Fahlfs and Folk Tahs, explains why the 
yarn has narwtic pro|x*rties and the maize jrerforated 
t^nhs, why the s(Hlg<* grows in the water, am! maize and 
loan stand tall ml straight while yam and Wane 
creep along the ground. In the zoological world, the 
titrer was ome a cruel 1 k)v whose back was scored bv 
strijos from his school -ma.sier's r-ane Or take the 
venomh'ss python : he once infected a raja's son (who 
roblx'fl him of fi.sh) by spitting on his f*H>tste])s, but 
when the mouse' » leer told him the noise in the palace 
was not the sound of mourning but of revelry at a fish 
festival, he sjrat (»ut hi.s venom for disgust Then the 
'crcKmiile wa.s comjmunded. his stomach-skin of palm- 
spathe. his backUme of sugar-cane, his ribs of its 
[reelings, his head of a .stone, his eyes of .saffron, his 
teeth of iron nails — that Fatimah made him for a 
plaything is obviously afrocryphal. There are other 
tales, like Sir William Maxwell's Two MnUty Myths: 
ihi' Princess of the Foam and the Raja of the llamhoo 
(of which Mr. Skeat s *‘I.egend of Pataiii” and 
“Prime.ss .Sa<long of the Caves’ ' are variations) 
turning on totemism. It does not iritereat us here if 
Sir William Maxw'ell is (xrrrect in hi.s surmise that 
“the former is of Aryan origin current only in the 
more civilised Malay States, which have undoubtedly 
Ireen largely influenwl by Brahmani.sm,” and the 
latter “far more widely extended and found among 
wild tribes who have been wholly unaffected bv Hindu 
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influences; originating from an ancient (Turanian) 
belief as to the mode of the creation of mankind.” 
What is important is that the tales are attempts at 
historical narrative. Pr<*cisely similar tales tHfur in 
the elaborate roinanaw of folk-lore, which are only 
historical narrative pushed a step further to the Malay 
mind : and the alKue myths are folk lore in Perak and 
Patani and rtH-orded history in the Keduli Annals and 
S?jarith Mnlayu "In the rude traditional lieliefs 
coramoji to the rairs of the Eastern .\rehi|K‘lago, a 
geograjihiia! expression inchuling twenty tive <legret‘s 
of latitude. " as Sir William Maxwell .sums up. 'we 
have the aaKX’ption frotn which sprang the legends 
preserved to ushv the Muhammadan histories <if Malay 
States : in the latter, metaphysical ideas have alt»» 
gether di.sapf)eared and the main incident siirviies. 
incorporated in the history of human adventures No 
longer accepter) a.s a .superstitiou.s belief, it has been 
uncon.si'iously retained as historical epiwKle ' The 
Perak version of the.se Two Myths is a gisKl instanix* 
of unwritten embryo history and village romance full 
of pictur(*s(jue local colour.' The ismtinuitv and 
common sentiment underlying Malay literature is 
illustrated by the fact that it might he taken for a bijou 
folk romance or. as in part it almost is. a page mil of 
the Sf-jaroh Mahiyu Such is history in Malay folk 
lore and such it is recorrierl by Muhammadan acribes 
even in legends of Muhammadan saints; witoeaa 
Skeat’s tale of ‘The Saints whew (irave-atones 
moved. It i.s romance to us. history to Malay.s. and. 
in its es.sentifil fjuality, imaginative literature. Even 
the simplest tales, the tale of the origin of the stick 


' I idt spp«ndu Id) ari'ilhor iniit«nr«> *>( vtnhryn hiiforv 
p*<!» Sfi.1 M6, Mataf) ifat/tr 


ti fit'll mt 
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inaect aud its peculiar noise, the tale of the Spectre 
Huntsman, are cases in jioint. Interesting as a legend 
woven at once about mythological spirits and natural 
features, and in its ixmclusion turning into a “guile” 
story, is Mr Skeat’s story. “The Outwitting of the 
Gedembai 

lIuTo wm fonuerlj a rait? gigantic xpiriU najuid GedembaJ 
who « mild turn people whom tfu} addrohH4*d by name into wood or 
ntAAu* Many ago Uuy \M n* very numeroini and were a 

gnnit danger to the forrrst dwrihng Malays. In many plai*es there 
an- still to bt' MM n tlir rh an>t tnu « s of tlu ir former presence 
and jHAM I Ni fir thr head of tin* Tcinb* lling, cdose to the 

h ft \)imk of till' rivrr, ntunds a nx^k on which are still showTi the 
(dav^ ijiurkh of a tigrr w hudi CHtaipiMl fnaii the tjfdemliai l>y 
hnipmg tlu' rivi r iv%‘h» re it wa> t n fathoms across), when a wild 
Ixxti which it utiN pursuing was tunietl into stone. Thcn^^ to thi« 
dit\ >ou inav *-‘m ilu [fctnticd l“xir and the phicr is known Ia' the 
naria^ of thr T'lift r s l^t up Further down the river stands a high 
and Holitiiry the >iiiiimit of which is the Hhcller where the 

tiedomlMU u%» d ii? drv li\ day thi’ hsh they hml caught during the 
priviouh mcht TIu n*. too. >ou may mh* the hig nver pool into 
which tluA threw their cfi>fingoiel and the rwks which they 
dro(»|s‘d into the river (in place of the ntono thrmvn in to aUract 
the hnli hefon- the ca^^t iiuale with the net) 

Such wirs the havoe wnaight by the t n*dombtii that the older 
lahabitunt^ at long lb eons|>ired together to frighten them out of 
the land For the tieileinbui were incrKlible fools and could be 
cheated uith gri at facility And as they only went abroad at 
night, the Maln^^ ummI I'criain stratagems to frighten the 
Oodernbai out of tlu^ ciAintry. Fulling down the long weeping 
spriiys of bamlKx, that overhung the stmuiis. they cut them off 
short imd then let them spring back agitin to an upright poaitioOt 
MO that the (teilembai might think only giante could have reached 
up to cut tliem. Next, they put an old man upwwd of aixly 
yours of age in u child ’s swinging cot. so that the Gedembai seeing 
his toothless gums supposed him to be a new-born infant. And 
when tlie Oedembui liad thus been thoroughly cheated, they wrere 
easily marie to believe that the hairows lying beside the rice fields 
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were Malay hair-cjtoaibs, and that the var> torimiMW were inaeete 
that inieat^ their peraons ; but that aeverthele>»H they could make 
ihemaelvea amall enough to (‘recp inaidc thti slieath of a dagger 
in order to hollow it out. At length. thendore» the Oedeinbai 
loat heart and fled to the eiHUiirv at thi^ Foot of the 8kj% but 
they fled they luiiletl ujxm «*\er\bod\ they mot to hdlow alter 
thiian, turning aUl who refust’id Ui obey into ireeH. Hence you will 
.Nee in Malayan foi\*HtH iiuuiy lofty treen leaning over rivern. 
Tliese wen^ enci? men »aid wonufU who ndiiHmi t4> billow the 
(t«>dembai in their flight and were so moi rrl\ ki*‘ktsl by them m 
eonsequeiiee that they hiive nwi'V siner ai>Ie to Ktand upright. 
Hert> iukI there* you will see tn-i-s wh<3n*«- silvery oul<*r bark \H^yh 
off in strips. Tlies<‘. too. whieb are now imhhutmt tn^en, were 
once huimm btangs, luit acre tnmsformetl into trtn**^ ft»r nt fuaing 
to foUow* the (jredeiiilmi. who t rust'd their bark to fall off m faitebes 
by stroking the skin of their own breasts 

The age of aiiirnism had it.s {H>etry t(K». a kind of 
rugged ballad, the metre of medicine-meir.s incanta- 
tions; a Imllad we find adapUnl to purely literary 
purposes in folk roinantt* like Sri Runm and .1 
Stdon^;hi\i\, with a few |Kintuns. it is the oidy genuine 
imaginative ixjetry a.s <listinet from facile versifying 
that Malay literature |x>sses.se*s. The metre often 
limps, sometimes fails altc»gether, hut the sentiment 
and imagery is sincere and not mere verbiage ; 

Ha, Mtr $hakfr of tarth 
Hoar thou and rufnhir 
Seedlen of hrann, nrrdirA of inoi. 
lie the hatr on ihr lifoh» ttf oir , 
fimrd a forked venomonn net pen! : 

Crocodile deadly my (4nojnr ; 

lie my roice like an rlefduinln If limpet, 

Like the rattle and crack of the thunder; 
Cleinched he the teeth and forked the Hpn of thee; 
Not until earth rine up nyainnt herwen 
Shall thy heart be stirred 
To anger or to de.$tfurfion of me. 
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That is an invocsaticm to encourage the heart against a 
tiger; and here is the ''magnifioent boaet” in a 
pawang’s diarm for courage ; 

Of iron um I, my boncn of hra$». 

And my name the Tujer of God: 

or take tlie address of a tapper to the souk of the 
coconut fmlm : 

of ttlornt and dripping lorhn, 

Dydient in uatHf and dip of the iMiltn^ftbeath, 
Palm nhiuith fUr tire of treB^ea, 

Servo f(uevnn of a virgin nheath, 

Gteetingtf hr onto yon : 

Hither, my little onvit, 
fhih e/\ my datnty ont$, 

Hither, ^oft birdling^. 

I Imnd h(ud; the neck a of yon, 

W«»// uf* the foldn of the locka of you: 
ik hold an ivory hlade for your cleaetmng, 

Ah tVioy blade to nhorten your ire$neit^ 
tfi ivory vnp to hold up unto you. 

Ivory bath awaiting beneath you. 

( dap handn amt laugh in ivory bath. 

Hath of prineenHeti changing their raiment. 

Finally, take the charm so often referred Uj in the 
description of the head -kerchief of princes of romance, 
Doa Si /( iea«^ L?beh, the charm for pre-eminence, as 
written down in the charm-book of an old Perak court 
patvang: 

Hhrlirred am rntraib AUah'$ foul-Btool, 

AIUiIi'h my protertar. 

On my riyhi the anytl Oabriet, 

On my left the mgrl MichmV 
AU the angel* ranged behind me. 

Me vice-regent of the Highett, 
liy the providence of Allah, 

Hy th’ evidence of the Faitk, 

By the word* of the Korm, 
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Heath of all advenarm 
Be locked eight of m$; 

H$arf$ of bclkvere 
B$ opened unto me. 

For Gud hath cetabliehed m$, 

Xor $haU He be urolh with me 
Till He $ uHkth with hie Prophet; 

Till Hf $ uroth with Muhammad 
Serfyents mg loin cloth, 

My throne a mid elephant ^ 

Nitijt lofhtningu before me! 

Ftent tiger g t(f ghadow me! 

Yea, by tki» i hurm of mini. 

God hath exalted me 
In ieatfd aeeembly 
Pre-eminent I 

Ereei or in walking or talking 

pTf eniment I 

/, the magiff of mortaU, 

Prertoun gUme of the Prophet. 

Pearl of the Highcit, 

Yea. none can wiihetand me, 

My charm and confreenm of Faith 

On the analog)- of other ancient ]iteniture« and in- 
ferring from the rude ballad form of the Menat^tabau 
romance, Chfndur MuUi, which, as edited by Van der 
Toom,> i« metrical throughout, it may be concluded 
with certainty that ihi« rugged metrical fonn waa the 
vehicle of all Malay rhajjsodist literature, that it baa 
survived only in n few legal sayings, in sUsk ‘purple 
patches, ctjmmou to folk romancea and fNspecially 
and for utilitarian reasons in the incantations of 
medicine-men, • 

* Ratiivim law 
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FABLES 

The type which of all typw of Malay story pure 
and simple is pr^bly thfe earliest and has the widest 
geographical range is the fable, “The savaj^, we 
must remember, believes that animals are endowed with 
feelings and intelligence like thoae of men. An 
unusually intelligent Bushman questioned by a 
missionary could not state any difference between a 
man aii<l a brule -he <lid not know but a buffalo might 
shoot with bows and arrows as well as a iiuui if it had 
them.’* That is the state of civilisation which 
produced the fable in its elementary form; it is the 
fmaluct of a brain which lielieved in its jaMwibility, 
not of an enlightened savage who should sit down and 
III a fine frenzy evolve a “.Jungle Boc»k“ to exercise the 
imaginative faculty ; one might as well picture 
Professtir Huxley amusing himself by composing a 
“Ikwk of Genesis.” For the very reastm that the 
Malay has ceased to lie a savage and has not yet become 
a dillettante, tlie fable hastmly lately liecoinea medium 
of his literature, and tales surviving in nursery and 
village have had to wait for the prompting of 
Europeans to find a literary* setting. 

The origin of the later types of Malay literature can 
be traz«tl to India, to Persia, to Arabia : these fables, 
as well as ctreulating all over the Malay Archipelago 
(even among the Dyaks) and futding kindred taks in 
India and Tibet, have eventually a range that 
conjecture can deal with, and Brer Rabbit, Keynaid 
the Fox and Friend Mouse-deer are discovered to be 
blood brothers. a«oosmo^lttan trinity. The stwyi 
“Tim Hare and the Tortoise*’ is the European vendcoi 
of the ni^ifro stinyr of “How Brer ITan^ outran 
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Snail” “In an Amazon Indian version, a jagi^ 
catches a tortoise by the hind-leg as he is disappearing 
into his hole, but the torU>i8e convinces him he is 
holding a i\H)t and so escapes. Uncle Keinus tells how 
the fox endeavoured to drow'ii the terrapin, but let him 
loose because the terrapin persuadecl him that his tail 
was only a stump rtx)t.”‘ The Malay e<}uivalent I will 
endeavour to give in verse, Ijetause such a translation 
can at once be practically literal and emphasise by 
rhyme what in the vivid verbal narrative is att?entuate<J 
by gesture and accent. Imt is Kwi in prose and cannot 
indeed l>e capturtnl in any written form ; 

fViuwii dam'rti hiti irat/ 

And tfhunntd ihf rivt f 
Sfill fenrinij be deHitiit hi» ijuile 
Tbf cruel eyie i*f (^ft^ ndde 
Till fiiiif mmuf IT* t bit bml 
The nhiMim heiHtj bof , f im mud, 

/ind trafer umnf innhtuj rooi. 
fic ventured dmt n (u Mide a fmid 
T»» fjufncb hiS tbii^f, und druiLin^i det 
Heard Hot a Alotr ruMilintj creep 
That hrouijhi Fronil Fntcmide m§ iir#H 
YiU$\l hear the tncLl^ of Ima teuf 
He tmlfj tuul to y*uvn and crunch 
And pre$to Mourre deer for /ii# luHch 
Frtcml Mouhc deer turn ti : htj huif an ito b 
Tfwj laif hiM leap and nharp the fdHch 
0/ cruel fany» ufmn hoe try: 

He could not move nor nttr a pey : 

Sirutjgli: and he mmst he 0 cripfde. 

All for the $al»^e of that Umg rmtl tipple. 

''Friend Crotodile he (hen began 
For animalM amid talk tike man - 

mtten fteigrt nuth dmntjf ration. 

That erne of your cjctdied $tafion 

* Intnwtiicfiiiitt Ur Vmie Bemme. 3 II. lUrrik 
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to d 0 p 0 ur them V* ^rmtled Croc, 

Feeling it nme his chmee to mock 
^ "Your leg a twig t Ah, well, I neeer; 

Friend Mauer*deer, you are wondroue clever**^ 

" Juet tuMte/* mid Mourn deer: *'do not bite 
Or yoult not get the flueour right,** 

Friend (hot igfmight Ikkn, leU go hie grip 
Ami Mouee deer free ttiih (tying $kip 
fitOHM the high hank and laughing crteh. 

"It ituJi my leg, yiot tH»ckairice /* * 

I'lie MoUMe-<ieer cycle also containn a verHioii of Uucle 
lieniUH' “Tar-baby story. “ Mr. Skeat jHuntsout how 
Ills tale of “Father Lime-stick ami the Flower- |jecker“ 
ap|M*ars in the (*f>ta tiomanorum . how the “Tig;er ami 
tlie Shadow * is a Malay version of our “Ikjg and the 
Shadow" and how his tale of the “l*elican's Punish- 
ment is one of the l>est known of ,£soj»*s Fables. 

Definilivelv. we can only sav that the fables of llie 
Peninsula fall into tw<i classes ; there an* those of 
avoweilly foreign origin like the translation of the 
collwlion callfHl Panrhitandrmn or GHUa dttn Df^minu 
(of which, ammling U» Van tier Tunk. tliere are 
adaptations from llie I’ersiaii ns well as the Tamil) and 
the recent translation of /Flsop s Fables; and there are 
th«»ae that are ap(>arently Imlonesian. The unity of 
zoology is no test; it is not ol*serve<l in the IHkjnyat 
PHmdoek Djimka, wliere the I -ion plays a part. 
Narrow your range and select only thow tales tliat have 
not the touch of cxismoiiolitanism which aoctmipanies 
literary polish, tliose tales that are taken down simply 
from the lips of villagers, but the ancestry of your 
story-teller is no 8afe^;uard : c*ollect a tale from a man 
of “pure Perak extraction," and you will find it a 
version of a tale occtirring in Ach^ and Java and 

t W^llt to 
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among the fiatak and Sundaneae tribes. Tales in 
point are those of “The Otter’s Babies’’ and of “How, 
Mouse-deer cheated Tiger’’ : the former, with some 
variations, iXfurs in Acheen as well as in the 
i*eninsula ; the latter in a professedly Perak tale, in a 
Malacca tale of probable Javanese origin, in a Javanese 
tale and in a iSundunese tale. Even the same literary 
devices mvur in tales independently collected. In 
Mr. Skeal's story *'Tlie Tiger gets his Deserts, " heard 
in Ulu Kedah, but incurring long l>efore. as Mr. K. J. 
Wilkinson has jioiiitcd out in the Malay version of 
the Indian story ‘Gut Bakuwali. ' the man aska, 
■■() Koiid. lh>.id. is ji lawful to rcijuitcevil for goo<l or 
good forgtKxl only ? " and the Uoiul replied . "1 do good 
to mankind but they rtHpiile me with evil, deliling my 
surface as they go ■■ Then they came to a 'I'nivof winch 
the man a.sktd the s;imc question The Tnv replieil. 
“I do g»)od Ui mankiml but they m|uite me w'llh 
evil, hipping off rny branches and cutting me down.” 
In the series of UihvcolhH*i<Hl by tnv.self from a Malaoi.'a 
man, who sjiid he got them from a Javanest* (I give a 
Hyiuq)si.sof them later, though fr«an ci*m|Niriifon with a 
Malay version of induhiiahle .lavanest* tales I am 
wnfident they are Javanese), in the story one might 
call “The Cr<xodile gets his lh*serts,” the aaimt 
question is put to an ohl SU^epiiig mat and a worn 
Dish-cover flcuiting down stream and they answer it in 
the same way. “More dfita than we jsissess. ’ ’ obwervea 
Dr. Snouck Hurgronje, “wfiuld lie rixpiired to 
us in each case of striking agreement between one of 
the Achinese, Malay, Sundancse, or *lavaneae vemiona 
to decide whether it is the common inherilam* of the 
race or has lieen imported from elsewhere throuirh wwimi 
foreign channel of literature.” 
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Malay beast fable, though it admits the tiger and 
birds and fishes, centres in the cycle of Mousedeer 
tales, so that for purposes of comparative study it is 
this cycle which is pre-eminently important. Frimid 
Mouse-deer is not unfit to stand beside Brer Rabbit. 
He is "a small chevrotain, to be found in almost every 
part of the jungles of Malaya. ‘ He is commonly called 
the mouse-deer; but. in spite of the name, belongs 
rather to the antelope tribe, the heel bone of the hinder 
leg projecting in a fa«hi(»n never seen in tlm true deer. 
The eye-teeth, tot), are cmrioualy long and projecting, 
and the hooves are cloven to an extent which in so small 
a creature is really remarkable At the same time, he 
is a mtwst beautiful little animal, with big daHc 
pleading eyes and all the grace and elegance of a 
gazelle ” In the cycle of Mouse-deer tales there may, 
I think, be delected several stages of evolution.* 
Firstly, there is the .simple “guile'* story, like the tales 
of “How Snail outran Mouse-deer,*’ “How Mouse- 
deer escaped Crocodile.*’ and soon : a type, as we have 
seen, of very wide geographical range and ceruinly 
vefy primitive, belonging to the age of animiam, 
though a later age has often ihtrodticed anaclironisnw 
like the mention of Solomon, fn this stage Moose-deer 
is a delightfully pagan knave, piuing guile against 
stn^gth in the struggle for existence : even if he 
cxmjures with the name of Solomon, he uses it for his 


own purposes to worst h is enemies. * 

Mouse-deer clieated Tiger” is a good instance. 

nMinwUub lumwelf lOiifi b tbflw 

^ T' And h« u> • wM wupt* 

1 Mwxwt'il, whote /■ FvrfM* Sfd im»I 


ine uiie or aow 
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nmi. ftttid h^. *1 will btdi^ by thi# 

Tigi^r found him and mki^ him ht« buaini^isi “I guard WaW 
gong/* »^atd dt^Rir. {pointing to tbt^ neat, **May 

I »«trike it */' mM Tiger : <rf ail things. I aliraild lika to atrika it; 
and, if you lot me do mk I will not i4l you/' ’’You may/' 
answered Moiisi*-di>er. **but, witii \our lenve. I aill gti a iong way 
off anti or Sah Sle^fmat* will angry^ *' All right/* ropliiHi 
'ngrr M(Hisi»*ile«T %%ent a long way till be tnime t43i a rtyfti|i 
of bamlKiOft^. mid tben^ he wiiUed Tlien, ISger snwg# Aalb 

gong and all the i^Hine ^iiannoig mit iifld stung 

Imn till his hun uas swollen S<» l<^iond«'tl nwti\ m u nmge 
and went to \idieri» \fous<»‘deer Kna^e ttlliiili* said 

ht*, niv fiii't' all ^wolhsii \'*\% 1 vvdl kdl y*'»'U Hut wbal is 
this bamho(,i you an* untehing*'’' It \ai*i NlryiitanV vUA/ 
said MoiiM-^ dt^er, fh:>inting to a lu m u hseb the wmd 

soundisi * IIoiK' do you pbiy it ' askt^l Tiger 'Tjirk 0 bafi^ 
M, Eih your tongue/’ said Moum* de*^r js^'-ntang u* tlia slil ‘May 
T«*** aiskefl TigiT "YoiK/' sajd Mou^- 'huf aiUi ymir tea^r, 

1 will go a long way off first <»r .V*do *SiVyoou« wit! Im* 4ifigry 
"'All right/’ Hiud Tiger Mousf'^'d^^f^r a long way ^»ff‘ hiikI 

«tor,>d by Home fiHh Tlien Tig»T tlo- l»and»"mi, and a gusi 

blew and chided tlie hHMin’, tlij^t Oe* »md *4 Tige'-rV timgue 
wm pineherl off and that ‘kh %vb\ ftjfrrs ar*- short - uingn'iNii lo thts 
day. So. he hound^sl away u> a rage imd H>nt u* where Moiiar 
dt^r wat<’hed »iver th*' filth ‘ Stf/ th*‘ hurt ymi hate mi*, 

iiecur?M'’'d on*\ ' .*«fud Tiger. Hh«'mong tif^ngur iA a Iftillt. 

I will slay and ent you But, whaf tho* tilth that y«i#i 

guani it It. is ,\af» •VirymowV '' naM) 

deer. May 1 ear tl said Tiger " <4 '^fl fh-iugs | should like 

to eat it: and 4 x^m let inr do 's#.*, I w‘?l! not kilt %tm *' '*Yo«i 
may. siyd ‘and fw^rliafis jt w^dt emir l€iii||ii<!* i 

hut. led me go a long way ^41 ui* *Vai>» SlfiifmaiH msy hf^ BXIfftf 
mith mo, 'AH right/* said Tiger And imiil' n 

h.ing wwy off and stnijsl by a soiled snake Tluii Ttgrr tiiil'l#ii ill# 
filth. ^Miy in it Hf» hitter «uud he “Wast. tlua ts uni 'fie# featt 
filth <inly. 4?\iid h# niahiwl in n mgr hr whefH’'- wiMhid ■ 

*‘Now. indeed ymir hour hm c^ime/* naid Tiger ’■fiiih# r#idy fio 
dk. But. firut, what i» thiii ymi an* gumlntut «iJl»l h** bntMHl M 
the coiled xnuke, Tl»i» w Xahi flff^man n UtrhtM/' mid M rrmr - 
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d«er. *'Miigr 1 wewr ^7" adusd Iffer : "of aU thiogt 1 dxmld like 
to {Mit it on; and if you let me do no, perfaatm 1 may apere your 
life,** ‘'‘You may put it cm,” aaid Mouae'deer "but, find, let iiie 
go a long way off or N^bi 8lsym«» may be angiy witli me.” "All 
light,” Kaid Tiger. Then MouKO'di.^T went a kmg way off and 
tocdced on gleefully. So, Tiger liegao U» unwind the caaila but the 
«make awdke. hia tongue darting like fiaim*. and fought with Tiger 
and ov«fxjain« him and killed him. "Ha! baS" laughed Mouae- 
deer and went on hia way. up hill lUid down dale, by jungle and 
plain 

I have called theae «imple guile sloriea, but, aa we 
have them now, iljey are arranged with eonHiderablc 
literary akill. a pKit running through the Mouae>deer 
and Cixxtxlile Htoriea and the Mouae-deer and Tiger 
Htcjriee and connecting them into eonaeciitive aeries ; 
ever)' different versiewt. however, gives a different 
arrangement, ho that we may infer it ia comparatively 
mcMlem and dejiendent on the Kkill and imagination of 
the individual teller 

In the next stage, Mcmae deer has become possessed 
of an ideal of justice and exercises his wit for unaelfUh 
purposes ; and, here, Islam has entirely cwrected the 
unorthodox animistic outlocdc by ousting him from his 
pride of place and admitting him only as a servant or, 
asseemor to Solomon the Propi^t, under whose chaige is 
the jungle world. They are stories of far narrower 
geographical range an^ are more subtle in plot. Often 
one may infer, in this class of tale. Mouse-deer plays 
the part of vi/ier in story directly adapted fitan a 
foreign source in historical times. Mr, Laidlaw has 
printed several specimens. One of them hears a close 
resemblaiK'e to a tale in the OHila daw Dfmina, All of 
them remind one of thgi Biblical stoiy of the '‘Judgment 
of Sdoroon, or of the Araliio tales of the wisdom and 
justice of Haroun. One specimen, s^hich Mr. Laidlasr ^ 
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has not yet printed, t^lls how th^ oaae ^ H.rich 
man claiming one hundred gbld pieoea' IWnn orphuw 
for the privil^je of the smell of his larddi* which 
they ha<l grown fat is brought before the stock oriental 
just potentate and settled hy Mouse-deer,* who gets 
tlieorphans hj ctmnt over one hundred pieces belimd a 
curtain and say> the Hound of the money is as valuable 
a*! the smell of the larder. 

Under this second class will fall the tale of Mouse- 
deer and the Otter’s Babtes. if it is to be reckoned 
in the Mouse-deer cycle at all and not rather to be 
treattsl a.*, a I^east tale in general Anyhow, with 
its acute of animal characteristics and its 

pieture>que sinuh*s, it is a fine example of Indonesian 
fancy and Indonesian n/i/Mr-.*iw» Mr Skeat's version 
IS 80 well known, that I amtent myself with giving 
a Malay version, independently collected, in an 
appendix Finally, there is the fable worked up in an 
elaborate setting as in the Hikayat Pitmu/oak 
Djinaht. a t-onifulation which is almost a parody of 
the court romaiat* Mouse-deer declares himself the 
Sheikh of the ttingle world, rubs his bead whiskem and 
hair with the s ip of a wild fig till he Ionics white and 
venerable pretends to have done penance and got 
magic |x»wer from Amir HamEah. The oir>S|»ring Of 
animism lje* omes a lonvert to the Muhammadan faith, 
ami abandons pagan roguerv and wanderings for the 
ceremony and {x.nqw which Malay courts have imitstMl 
from Indian soimes Ho sus hike a Buddha) 00 a 
white stone under a tree all in blossom like a yellow 
umbrella Friemt Hull or Friend Khino take the piece 
of the rfmvenlional litter when. he goes abroad: Raia 
Hedgehog and Raj, .Ia..k.I are hiTtakld.; Frjd 
Goat IS styled Maharaja Laksana Dewa, FritBcf 
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Boil^ Petwata and bo on, «o that 

Ele|il»»t with wonder; Rhino play# the part 

of hoaM^ (like the ateersman in A wang Svl&ng) 
who affo|^ oomio relief in eonventional ronumce. 
The ^riS turn on the old primitive pbta, but Mouae- 
deer’ii cunning i* exercised now for benev<^ent 
purpow. and in the last tale, “How the Ante atang 
Elephant to Death,” he even ventures to moralise on 
torture. The best of the tales tells of the Beasts* 
Balling party at tlie river Tenora, of what befell there 
and of how Mouse-deer helfied them out of their plight : 
it is HO goo<l that its extelleme must lie my exiuse for 
quoting it. long as it is ; T abbreviate as far as possible, 
without altering its character or omitting its points. 

Hhiiw», Buffalo, Bull, aiul A|»« wooti fga •rfisliitig in ih»‘ 
••antiy ftah-aWki^l erf tine nv«r Ttpnoin, w hich w*a« hy 

a terrible tell Ojifre BaHcing deer h«Mrl oniv cewite upon the river 
when bo wm in queat of prey, ha*! aeon its deep pool* and tbeir 
abundance of ffah and returned home l» telt hi* comnidi«......*qt 

waa aertm yon mmintain km'arda the monruM* I found it.” aaid 
he, " a Atn'ani with a white aandy : and I fayney it i« 

the Teoom where our fatheie have told ua King Solonwxk and hit 
eourt go flahtng' Then all the Beaut* of the Foiwifc net out In 
the river Tenom and went up-atream to make a •bcdler, beeauiie 
down atream waa aacred to King Stdowmo Said Rhino. '’Lot u* 
all go and fiah whde it ia yet morning. '* They Aahed fill mM-dty 
and got a large eateh and Rhino aaid, "We are hungiy, let ua to 
our ahelter;" ao they went to their ahefbtr. heaped all the h«h 
together and, alter the meal, Bear offered to atay on guiid.t 
Quoth Barking-deer. ‘Tve heard there k a terrible- taR Ogre, 
guarda thla river : am you combat him. Friend Bear^?'* An t d Basr 
replied, "Oo you and leave roe to figbl him i lll tsrainpie Iniii and 
tmith the very eye* out of hia head. * But, iriien aU the Beaeto 
had gone., Ogm. seeing a Are. ^pt up quietiy and cried,* “Bear, 
I want your ftab. I'm hungry.** Bear toohedi down, eaw Ogre 
toll, rad-eyed. Ugfat-halred, and ran helter-akikwaw^ hia 
ftom Mdd to aid*: Wi aaro were pridtod IriRi ihoma and he 
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thought Ogre hud got hire, till looking round he Mvr no Ogre 
there : then he retiumed and watohed Ogre ftnisb the ibh. Quoth 
Ogre, “Be not afraid, ccmie and bring me nion^ flali another day.” 
“Tb-morrow, your slave hopes to meet your lordahip again." 
answered Bear, but seeing the fish all gone he euned Ogre 
inwanlly. In the evening the Beasts of the Forest rotuned 
bringing the afternoon's catch and found their fish gone. “Why.''* 
cried Rhino, “how could you. Bear, let Ogn* devmir them all?“ , 

(Next day Bull, and the day after that. Tiger, stayed on 
gtiard : each day the same thing happened.) At last said Bhino, 
“I will stay and fight that nccurso<l rif>blH‘r Ogre, and he 
bellowed and leaped and charged, striking his bom against a tree 

trunk with the speed and sound oS a thunderbolt So the Beaata 

of , the Forest went fishing and Rliino stayed on guard. He 
8i{uatied down blowing up the fire, hut Ogr«> .saw the smoke, crept 
up l>ehind quietly and cried, “Bhino, I want your flab.” Rhino 
glanced back, saw the stature of Ogre and jumped, knocking down 
the shelter; then he fancied it was Ogre hiwl wratebed Mm, and 
ran helter-skelter falling on stones tore and bleeding but inaeoaihle 
of his wounds. He stopped, saw no Ogre in pursuit, and <^acul- 
ated, “A fearsome monster. I just escaped. Nb wemder my 
comrades gave up their fish." 'Fben be added. “Ha. Ogre. yt«i 
boast your prowess before me. Let me get yrat in my dukdiMi,” 
and be stamped and trampled the ground and returned and saw 
Ogre devouring the fish. “Cfane heie,” he snorted, “and I’ll 
crush you to bits.” Ogre looked up and Rhino, thinlring he was 
going to give chase, fled, knocking over trees, bis face tom, b» 
eare seratebed by thorns, till he met Monkey "Help, Friend 
Monkey, help. Ogre chases me,” lie yelled. “Are you mad?" 
cried Monkey. “rushin|^ about with no one in persiiit? Why is 
your body all wounds and mud and blood?” ”1 did 
battle just now with a tall huge Orge,’' said Rhino: 
“two of his friends came up to help, anil right bravely 
and stoutly I felled them rif^t and left, but ran because 

a crowd were attacking me.” .Now the Beaata of the 

Forest came back to ihrir shelter and found fish and Bhino 

gone So 'Hger started to kick for Rhino and Bird loli hlmi 

“I saw Bhino running blindly, Ms flanks tom. his ncM* bloody, Ida 
ears seratebed with tiinnui." Presently. Hger diac<reon^ BhhMI 





^ ^ 

lolilil Ob ill* ground. **H 7 bod^ lu» bom oarololMd 
<bofcQpo."*b«iino«Bed, ‘‘Yot,’* ro<<irtod1!igw/*«iid Xboo^ 

Ogro Mf boor ooro bit logo trc^ Iran tiie wounds you deoli bim^'* 
l!bm Bbiiio bung bit bond ttbtined. But T^r and Bbbw 
rofeurned togoilier. And Bull and all tb« Beasts atkad, *’Wbenee 
thate wounds, Itbino?*' Quotb Rhino, "I rnluted to giro up the ^ 
firth to Oighi, and fought him and would never hove budged bad 
not a Aiwd of bit Irimds eoine up and frompelkvl me to flee. 
Xhornit wtuek in my wounds and delayed my return." Bbi all 
tbe Beasta thought Iuh wounds had bem got in thorn brakes only. 
Haid Bull. "Friends all, is there unynne Imld enough to stay 
on guard again? If not, let us go hcMiie " Bo all (he Beaata of 
the Forest turned homewanis On the ira>. they took eountal 
together : said Bull. "1 have heatd Mmise-deer the Wily poesetsM 
IKiwei from Alt, lef uh eonNuii him, the Sheikh of the Fon^st. in 
our plight." and they set out for hiw haunts Now the Lord 
Sheikh of the Por«*st saw Uiem eoming so he stared from sky to 
earth like a diviner and observed to hiM followent, ‘"lliis day, tiay. 
now. the Beasts of the Forest will come ami la^ plaiiii liehsM* 
urt " Then the Beasts came and told him of their plighi and of 
Ogre's work at Teoom And all the while the ^laikh of the 
Forest stared at Rhino "Why is my friend's body wounded 
and muddied?*' he asked "It a-as the a'ork of Ogro,'* ro|died 
Uhmo. doing ola'isanee "What a rthanie." quoth the Sheikh, 
"a fine body, too, wmmded with thorns and rotans. Aoeuned 
Ogre '* The Rhmo was son* aihanuHl And Monkey eatne up 
and asked him what was the matter "Oiv Lord d&e SKojVK 
knows eveiyihing hy his magie spells." said Rhino ...Then the 
Bheikh oCjIhe Forest agreed to set out in seven days’ time. And 
^after sevm days, be set out for Teooin. snounted on the badk of 
s white Bull, and the Beaata fished and got a iaigo oateh. And 
MousiMleer bade them gel him ratan nooses and sat on guard 
alone. As soon as Mmise-deer made a ftro to hie ftidit Ogro 
eropt up and erled, "What dost thou, Mooee-deer?" Quotti 
Mouse.deer, ‘*My body is tired and siek and I am me dioiiiing it 
with these ai»^l«i. an heirioaiu tnm my fiMwiidlMn.’' "Well. 

I hero for fish and 1 want the ftdb ftrali hut I should ttku , 
tome of Iboae ^pl«a, too," said Ogro. **’1^ moat boro 
wm]>bw first/* quoth kfmtscMleer^ twining tirojolan iMOM#id^ 
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Ogre *8 kneed end eUKm*^ : * 'don't breek tkem or the inediciiiif wilt 
not wcflrk/* Tlien be tk'd the noo^tm till Ogre eouW not move. 
*‘Are jou feeling lietter?" umIcimI Mouite-d€M!*r» "keep wtill end I will 
medicine tout heed. ' Ogn^ k*^>t jitill apd thi* Hheikh of the 
For^^t^ Rcretehed hw xv'\tU hi^ limg dog lt^t^th ami gratged mil 
hiH eyes and raised bis buttb* erv . And thotigh all tbr* Bt*aats fMn 
up only Lion and Tiger st4K¥l their ground when Ogri'* yellf<l bis 
eritts of agony. But ‘he Beasts soon warn* stiiin|>ed. 

some prodded Ogri^ till hf died, Tlien said Mtaist^-dife'r. Has 
Ogre any comrades? * an»l Bull nnHweosl, 'Jfmus y*air highness " 
And Moiiae-dtwr ' \V*hen» t\n^ Ins minraih^, llhiiiu?'* but 

Rhino said never a uord the Beasts rjf the fisheil in 

the river Tenoni seven dn\H and afterwards all went home 


111 

FAIU^U AL TALKS 

Just as savage wit observing and exaggerating with 
childish naivity the characteristics uf the atiinml 
creation evolved the lieast Fable, so by similar 
observation and exaggeration of the cliaracteristics of 
human nature it evolved the farcical tale In 
Indonesian fable Mouse-deer is the tyfie of running, 
and one may imagine how, ever sintt* the tyjM* was first 
established, Indonesian imagination has set itself the 
task of inventing circumstances in which that tninning 
could find its .scope and m of adding to its refiertorj' 
of fables : an<l thus, too. w'ith farcical tales, the type 
once established, one can fancy how every conceival^ 
act of folly would he ascrilied tn Pa Pandir, and 
every conceivable spiteful circumstance he a setting for 
Ubai Mahtug, just as we ascribe so many **hiilla** 
and drolleries to the typical Irishman and so many 
blunders and absurdities Ut the City Alderman. It it 
on analogy not surprising to find a type of fameal 
character common like Mouse- deer to the whole of the 
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Malay Archipelago, in Java, ainong the various tribes 
of Sumatra, in the different States of the Malay 
peninsula: stretching, indeed, further and having 
traits in common with European and Arab types. 
Sometimes the relationship is apimrently direct, the 
tale immediately borrowed from an alien source. If 
the tale called “The Adventures of Saw Kay,“ which 
Mrs. Chan Toon gives in one of her books, The 
Triumph of Lore, is a fair rendering of a Burmese 
folk-tale, then I take it Si hunch^ti is a type probably 
Iwrrowed from Burma or derived from some common 
Hourte. Elsewhere I give an epitome of the Si Lunchai 
tales, and here 1 will quote that fwtrt of the Burmese 
tale whose {loints of resemhlaiKe are patmit and 
unmistakable. 

'Hu* giiarrifi m fuMti-o him io Um? (h'wtJi'baiiki'i. A 

waw Uii Hiitrh him. whits nil Uu* p«ri\ tutlif; utsnt 

th»* Itn’tttfttwt Tlu* fin*t mjddotl at ht« 

j««i fttni tti*‘U w,ru tiflf i'tijm hiuw^'lf— wh«*n « Imvt* a*l- 
iKiiUMiwHl b»nil . Intlfii wilh *>ilk nntl j»>w«*lbry nnd by «»oe 

iu»n. itrifu^ «h>w*D »*tr»*aiii 

"Hullo, ymi (tfUow m ihi- bii.*.k,,ft. whnt ar«‘y«>u tlmoa ibvw?” 
oruf<l ihu Hj^x'fwtiinn iti iiMtotuAhnwut To which K»w Kny r(>|»li«tl : 
"Tbtf Kid^: cit Av« i# »h*ml Mtui Ui<r Itojiil Antf\)iugcr has iwid that 
i mui*t wicihwhI him but I have rofu«e*i the rrown. ao<i, an the 
wijte nwtn *ny thnt while 1 live iu» tSher cao ri'ipi. it hwi been 
•leciikitl Uist I nlinll 4ie.” 

"Fod." replieil «hc boatman, "ddjn't I wiidi 1 had your 
fhaoce." 

"What would y«io fiv© me ter it?" asked Saw Kaj*. 

. "All 1 h«v«; my l>oat and it« caego." 

"Agrwid." mtid Raw Kay; "only, huny and take my {daeo 
Inofore aayon© oomea '* 

Qiiickly Uui boatman eut away Saw K«y‘« boiida with hit dah 
and, haatay «»banging lurbana. «t«f>|>ed gladly iatn the baakel and 
was flnuly hwlened in by Saw Kty, who then seninhled into the 
boat and HbooUng it out amid ttream firooeeded to Ui^tt a oheroot 
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aud mako tiiinaeill Urarou^j ooinlortaW® to waloli ^ osooutioa. 
'riw prisooer cmd m u lurty voic®: "I hove dbanged my mliid^ 
i will b« King. 1 will be King.*' 

“A fine King you will bo." cried ovetyono in olumw. end the 
biieket wee quickly- unlooeed end kicked into the rivw* » wild, my 
of vein egooy alone reaohing the wetchiug orowd above. Saw Kiq? 
wee dewl. Meanwhile, Saw Key elept cahiily on o pile «l hit Haw 
goode. In the evening the merchente repaintd to a pagoda to 
render pre\er» of thankegi^'ing, and thither Saw Kay. having btlhg 
binuietf «'ith many jewele. followed them. Half an hour patted 
and then the wja^hipperx pii<parv*l to iwturn. whereupon 8tw 
Kay aro*w, a map>*tic awful figun*. bamng their esU 

• I have retume<i. " vricil Saw Kay. ' It haa WfaHen tlmt y «m, 
Mt'king to do me the greid^-at evil. ^.ueeiHriwl only in aceompliahing 
inv greato>t goexl. lot the n»Mi to the abode* fA Uie bleat ieadt 
istraight front the pool of Uie river into whuh y<ai rcdbxl me ; there 
I iiR‘1 many of your relutivc»< who xomtwed greatly* at tlie thougbi 
they would never >*»■« you aguitt, iiiimler Iteing the <aie orima that 
lor cvffr deni*?* to a man I'temal blinx 

"Ij* then' no n>p<‘nten»f |KjaMlile'' tmked he* le ari r.. 

■‘Yea," an*iwen>d Saw Kay, wdeinniy. ‘'Bui only through 
iii^' elemen«*y, my merey. Knowing all. I forgive all. Afltl Iw 
prove this to you. I yieUbri lo your relative*’ prajom and ettO* 
Mented to return here and wjM'ak to you. and thereby |»ulbliai'e your 
entry among u* " 

‘And thi» state of which you t««U u*. how and in what way 
can we reach it?” 

"By fiJtowiog me.” Saw Kay replied, dowdy ; "mi ai»l in no 
oilier w'ay. Let eight Imaketa be made. Neven tar ym and Iha 
eighth for me. I even 1 with my ow'd immortal hand* will p«t 
you in thnae basket* and roll you into the heavenly pool." 

‘^We will follow." they erio*i 

On the river Imnk wore eight cylindrical-aboped hadUdM Ifiag 
newly, . ' 

"All odering fn»m your relativ«.‘ iwud Saw Kay. ill attiiWm' 
to their auri rised glanciw T1u*n ludemnly with m imdiig jlialiiill. 
he faMtened each merchant Mccundy in—and with a 
mocking laugh rolled each of hi* victim* htto 

* For tit# vfwion, m« AppinMlix ffl jl). 
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1%# BnfiiMMe iide diiera a Uttla from (!» llalif 
Utlt, Imt tliftt in onif to be expeotied ia take tumped 
d^im b^ tradition. There are different versioni even 
of the Jlftlay story. In o^ Si lunfhai kills the Idn^ 
by decoying him down a pit. In another, oolleeted by 
Mr. Ijtidlaw, he tdlls him the road to heaven is the sea, 
and when the King dives in Si Lunehai plunges after 
, and fastens the king to a rock where he had a chain 
prepared, so drowning him. The *‘baid(et'* executHMi 
occurs earlier in the Malay tale. Si LuHfk<ii'» death 
in the Malay tale is the work of a raja m^ribe bolstering 
up tte prestige of hi* class. 

Between other types liwre is no such clearly trace- 
able bond, if bond it be, and llie tales did not spring up 
independently of one another. For instance. Pa 
Pnndir putting the bamboo filled with salt into the 
river to keep it safe is first cousin to Lever’s Handy 
Andy putting the butter under his liat to keep it cxol, 
or, as Uurgniuje has pointed out, to Eitlenspiegel, who 
ordered to grease the axles of his master’s carriage 
greases the whole wheel. ’‘Just as popular in 
Indonesian fahle as crafty Mouse deer,” observes 
Hr. Snouck Hiiiponje in hts book The .4rAiV#r, “is 
a oertatn character which, even on the most superficial 
|i^uaintance, exhibits unmistakable traces of relation- 
l^p with the German Eulenspiegel. the Arabo-Turiddt 
witha or Khojali Nasr ad*din. In Sundanese dress he 
M pretty gcmeraily known as Si Kaimi^an: but in sonis 
plMm and in aoim» of the tales be appeared as Si BuiOh 
Vfdl (the' blind and deaf), while in certain loralttiee 
MyingR and doings, which are etaewihere pat down to 
« jrahoyoa’s account, are related oilier another tiame 
|bine of the tales are at least ah fnetty as the best^of 
pole of Eulenspiegel; others owet^r interast iiioi« 
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to the rough speciiuem of popular pleasantry which 
they contain, while niany are, ac'cording to European 
ideas, unfit W translation. Like Eulenspiegel, who 
as coachman greases the whole of his master ’s carriage 
in place of the axle, Kaintyan is always taking the 
wrong meaning out of the words of his educators and 
advisers, and constantly alarming, astonisitiug. or 
injuring them by his method of putting their advice 
into exec'utiim. Ue himself, t<K), often gets into great 
dithculties through his etidless miscxiiKfptions Frtuii 
these straits, however, he always manages to **s<a|K* 
and. though he never has a tent to his name, ami slums 
a constant disim linatioii to settle tiown l«i any Hxe«l 
iKxupjition (»r tit fulfilling his duties as liitsliand or 
father, he tHiinesttut with Hying cohiurs day after tlay 
from all his pranks, and inovc-s ti» si«le shaking 
laughter all who have not suffere*! {stmuuiI damagt' 
from Ins rogueries and cunning stiipi«liiy Having 
once for all l)ecorne the lentral {s»ini aronmi which all 
pO{>ular humour and irttny revolve, he umh>uhte«lly 
plays a ptirt is-ca.sittnally in storii*?' which iiriginally 
belongetl to a different t ycle «)r even in tht»si? iiii{»itrtetl 
from foreign countries It is just in (hi.s way that 
legend is wont ti» asi-riln* f«i a great hero deeils which 
are really jHTfonned hv some «tf his Ichh »idei>ratiHl 
colleagues. I he emychtpieclia of A o/wrytin stories 
even now ct>mpris<'.K .some tale.H differing entirely from 
one another in tyja* : in siane. the Imrit if* nothing lait 
a foolish dullard, in other i haracterisiil hy the utmost 
cunning Hoth t»f these are at vartamt* with tJie 
Eulenspiegel character T he sanie remarks apply, 
though ill a less degree, to (he Jnkti lituht (uiliy vcHlItg 
man) of the Javanese, and to Si utnoiig ♦hf * 

Xfenaiigkal^aii *^lalavs, to the Si mr 
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Fmde of tl» Achinoue.” They apply alao, to aoine 
extent, to the farcical tales of the Peninsular Malays. 
The nearest approach to the Eulenspiegel type is 
perhaps Pa Pandir, Father Folly, whom a kind fate is 
always saving from the consequences of his own 
foolishness.* In Pa Pea's-ood, on the contrary, “the 
hero is nothing but a foolish dullard. ’ In IJM 
Malang and Mat Jamin we have versions of the 
wide-spread stories of folk «rho count their chickens 
liefore they are hatched : tlie heroes are hardly stj much 
lK»rn-fcs>ls as the f<K»ls of fate. In Pa H^talang (Daddy 
Ismg-legs), and still mure in Si Lunrhai, tlie heroes are 
"characteriseil by the utmost ctinning.'' But, as none 
af the Peninsular tales have l*een hitherto published, I 
give them all in outline, and. that the reader can judge 
for himself tlieir literary quality more particularly. 

I give two ‘‘Daddy l/>rig-legs“ tales in full 

‘Hip* tjn, thill thr rtf**- liu'? 

fninil) wt'f#- jmi to it U* gel itirkiiig u|.t 

iilly fi litilr ruv uroklit 

an<(l M» ou, Ai llu* urt weiillier, iiii#! jiH folk iiHy-lIt 4«mii 

to their rif'e tiehliH to hr«*k4'U ph^igli 

Dp utlh iiufTtihw-** iheu* pttiehet^ *4 fiiv-fiehl ttl! the Hill \\m m4i 
aotl gcKMl for plmitiiig tiir enip liefillhy anti tnn* fnm^ llw 

^milter of Hieh m mH iin<i pig KverjlKuly wridkiwl 

t leept lhi44\ |ji»iig wliotitii nothing hui 4«i/r iIhv unit iiiglit 
ill fhtj himm. very u rxHrhei! «*t hu miti U» nn^ hiii 

wiiy in Imy fncuJ on emljt 

IVnii rlny finiil Dnihly in lijs. mm : ill whti it 

plight we i%H\ without imy fmidr* Html 

eiin ymi iliuik i4, Ihukh?** Qitulli \>mh\\ Yon go untl 

hklt^ a pair of lnifTfi}m*i^ thiit* Wlotig to ihtinii l<4k |4oiigiiiiig; hti}# 
Ihoili ill the If the |>wp!e eimtioiir i»l their 1 littft 

the fill of ctiviiiation mmi eiin thotr them the jiliiee wh^m tiidhr 
huffuloea aat/’ They hatl fltii«b#ii thA plowing. It wm 
mWday ancl dt the rteo-plimliiii folk lirid, eMMil 'WOfk^, 
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and wmi into their »helter«, 

Thnir huffaloea tuthortnl near i 
and half of tham wr«a w allov 
aicme* |XH«iaiig andupying ut 
buffaloes^ by their mirdn, took 

them ep to a big tree. Tlieu 

who wm glad whm he beani how hia MA hM 
Wheo it waa evonmg. idl tlic rk*e*plaiil^ 
fields to feteh their bitfialoes, and fhll^ 1*11111 

they seardbed : and ^lud. * We wouder ^ IlMKfe ii 9fl^f0lil0 
the gift of divmaticai ’ W v aant to get him to tih mir 

Imi buffaloes $urv ' Juh( flu a, isaigdega wm playing msm Hwa 
md erieti, ‘ My father km ws a little magie lor toding lout goodi** 
‘Is it true?" asked the folk \e%/* said Ixmg*lega. Then iaici 
me ol them. “Ofune. an frieiid, let iia alt go to I>addy Lcmg-lags 
and ask him to help u^ “ So hU ihe rice* planters went to see 
Daddy Longdeg*- I>add\ liong legs whs at home* hin 
crusher mhk htmtl, mid gave theiu gn^eting. ‘What pur|xii*e haie 
ye, my isoii»?“ The> ansaere*!. **\Ve‘ie eotne t<» ask \oti to t< 
«« where tune the buffaloes vke\e lost and sought m \mn “ Quoth 
Daddy Longdegs, “1 hiue little skill, but will try if \ou lik«\' 
and lie fetched a piece of Hhiii>b^> pap€*r iiml wrote on it haphazard 
at* a ventun* like the mTatching of a fowl, anil he ccainUxl his 
fingers and cIommI his c^vh and c.xetuiiae<l “Ah, nn mhih, that 
pair of buffalcM^ is tied up to a big tree of thm shape towards the 
west, and ye must l>e «juick or ib<y *11 die “ As hotm as t|H»\ hciird 
this, those folk W4*re gla^tl at heart half went hmta* and hidf went 
in search of the buffiilrx^s and came in due time to the sjxi wlien,^ 
l-^mgdegs had tethen d them Tlie buffaha^ wen^ nearly dead 
of thirst. Ho they bxik them and brought them home; sure t md 
confident of Dadd\ h'g^* skill * and they went to his hoiiite, 

wdih a nuifilier of prct^cnt^r, tiu».k«*d and unlniske<l, toliaeei>* 
gambler and so on worth aUxit fifty of tnoiiei. Daddy 

Long'legs w*a» delighted] at Uio prefu^nts, and he and his faintly 
had food in plenty and nf efim\ And the rice* planters all went 
off to their several homes 


Astrologer liOng.h^gs wm me dm ^urivnotw^l by the King, and 
invited to go up eountry cm an elephant to a durian ordfiaid and 
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luid piloted. Aii <^ 
iiiltiliiiiuit to balA&co tibio lioirddb. 
"Pardoo, your bigfaiUMWi id 1 ait 
iir fiigliniii^irtirtrlj 1 Mhail mSet , 
' mtod. boart Coela nutiung 
' 8o Aatitiloger Loog'tega 

iiind MiA cm tbe Kiog's himd ; 

<ilq|>taiaa fcdknrod then towards 
want at beait to (duck the fruita. 

I''" eewiHg, and the King had ootne hail way home, 

a tfjiy Dad^ Long-legs doa- right into iu« tuindf 
iMvIto gnuip«d it and caied, “Ho, Astrutoger. if jou n all> hiive 
Urn gift (d dirination, what >» this 1 bold in my hi^?*’ But the 
Aatinlugur anawimsd. *‘I hH\*e ma eDquin>d your highnetw. 

I eaoooi s«).“ Atul tlie King pretended u> Ik* wroth uiid «<aid. 
*“Venly, I will »d«y tliee. if tloni eiwixt not wiy, for hacitig rheak*<l 
me widi ih) preleneions all this whilt*,*' and bo drew his dagger 
and dinx'ted ita |iuint towards tlie Astruioger V breast , denuuiding 
what it wnw he held m his hand But his Astrolfiger was silent 
thinking his lust hour hod ecane, and wropi thinking on lus sew 
Lung-legs and he inooneil and mutlensl. “tiocKlb^e, Ijong-Iegs, 
Alns! Long-legs. Loitg-k-gs ' And the King laughed; “Vtw, it 
M a Daddy Long-legs we buld,“ iwd he opened his hand and 
showed the insi-et Said the Astrologer. “Your lugliiu^ would 
show us the p'ay iiuw' We are old But we have bundivds of ‘ 
ehaitu books alsmt that iuae<*( at liouie." Quoth the King. "And 
so we show thee the way to merease of reputation, AstnSoger.** 
Then the ele|diants arrivid at the hall; the'- King am*iMl«d hi* 
pdaee and his Astrukigtr erased lem-e to depart iiome. thinking; 
in his heart it were wall he burnt his house thal. he could live safe 


firom royal tMobhana faancaforth. Bo, id nid^t, he tooic oouawd 
with bis wife. In a moment his house was abiaae, and 3da«t«r 
Kite paying the Maharaja Leta Astrologer Lcaag-Iaga ptetendwt 
to oall frir help, hut he had put aU hi* j^iod* in aaotttbr plaen. 
The Ring heard voiewa shouting for helpi^ w^t down in hailt 
to the aoene of hi* Aatcbloger'* mmfortond end aaked, ‘*Wliat hi 
this. Aahnioger/’ Said Long-leg*, **A gifbt miafiMtoiie, yow 
highneaa. AU fliMate of hooka on aatfWogy have petMuil 
f!p« thia diy I ha|J|w ha nnnovad fran ny||iffice of Aateokigar/* 
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Sai«l the King, “Verj' weJl. Ihi no more work, llemove irotn 
henc-e, and we will provide for thw and thy family, for great have 
been thy aervioea to ua to pnwrve our hcwiour. We w'ill eberiah 
thee till thy death.” Anti un that 'ery night the Astrologer 
ivmovotl to tt house near the palHee, anti the King gave him haal 
and money in plenty. For » hieky num i» lu'ver confounded. 

1 regret 1 have Ixvii unable tt> examine Von IJe 
Wall’s Menangkaltau versions {Bunmi Rantfmi. IV) of 
Pa Pandir&mi IJbai Malang for comjMirison. 

In addition to tales already mentiomxl, there are 

two others that deserve notice. Mr. Skeal’s Patani 

story “Father Follow -my-nose and the Four Priests” 

looks as if it may lie a fragmentary part of a series of 

stories circling nmnd a character slightly tlilTerent 

from any of those we have already met. and it .shows 

distinctly Siamese influence in the ininwluctiun of the 
« 

Buddhist priests. The story of Musung lUrjunggHt , 
the Bearded Polecat, is pure fane, a tale turning not 
on a ty|)e of character hut on plot ami incident. And, 
certainly, it is foreign and t»ot Malay It is hardly 
likely that the Malay whose light till reteiitly has l,)e<»n 
only a torch or u flickering tin lamp could imagine 
a man playing the part of a jedestal lamp, a tiling he 
had never seen. 

The unconscious human note in these tales stands 
a w’elconie and signal relief lieside the slilte<l style 
of romances, whose interest depends not so much 
on the slightest characterisation as on a tiresome 
endless recital of fine clothes, fine feasts and fine 
manners; for our next subject, Koinaiice, brings us to 
the beginning of the end of folk-lore, out of the 
atmosphere of the village into that of the palat^e, where 
a people really compact of good manners forget 
manners and even life itself to gloat like new-made 
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npBtarts over the glitter and parade of pretty (foreign) 
ceremonial. 

XoTK.~AU but one erf th« fttorkm I give in outline have l»eeii 
ebilected and written dawn by Raja Haji Vnhya bin llaja 
Mubanamad Ali, I’enghulu of (;hc<n«lrinng, : «n«l my Ibanka 

are due to Mr, G. M. Laidiaw for alkering tm to examine vwmsiona 
of nwwt of tlieni cfdlecUal by liin»«ftlf independently ; it i« perbapa 
remarkable tliat the verHi/aiti of uil«e. handtHl douii merely by 
tradition m often nenriy resemble on** another. I t*«nnot. And 
that the ntorj' of Pn Mu»ang. fr<*<jiienlly tli*- subject of casual 
alltision. is anything but a fable of the JKaop type. 


IV 

THK ROMAXCKS OF FOLK IXIRK 

The printetl examiden of folk-lore nitnantt* may Ite 
txtuiiletl on one a fingers; the stories «»f Sri Hama, Raja 
Donan, Raja Ambong. Raja Rudiman ; in addition, 
there have lately been colleetetl in Perak the stortee of 
Awang Sulong Merah Muda. Maalini Dewa, Maalim 
Deman. Anggiin Che Tunggal and Raja Muda. They 
are the cream of Malay literature. And they stand 
a half-way house between the fragmentary literature of 
Indonesian mythology and folk-tale and the Malay 
literary romance of modern tintes. tedious and a slavish 
copy of Indian models. Structurally, they have the 
outline and maehiner)' of all Malay n^roance: the 
miraculous birth ; the superhuman hero compelled by 
dreams or ill-fortune or lying astrolog>' to wanderings 
wherein monsters and wicked princes are vanquished 
by the help of d»wm and heaven-sent birds; the visit 
to Keyangan the Hindu Olympus; the settling down 
after this Oriental wandtirjnhr to royal state with a 
royal complement of brides. They a|^ saturated with 
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Hindu mytholc^. Whenever any of ^ herocil, 
Awang Sulong or Maalim Oeman or l^aja Donan, i« 
born — 

Sepen Ungik$ of fimr are ripen ; 

Seven roof-treeM s/Jit and »hir$fed ; 

Sun ehmee and tain Mtorfu pnlfere^ 

Forke of li^htninii fta$h and ftieker: 

Thunder ahoolg itti leven holte 
7#iii to blare (he royiil trumpet, 

Vim to thud the royat drumtt. 

When Raja Muda is bom, there simultaneously «3ome 
into existence himself, a buffalo and a leviathan incar* 
nate from three pieces of magic ctxonut, which his 
father won from a serpent to apfiease his mother’s 
longings; and his strange brothers stand by him in 
every crisis. Similar miracles attend the birth of 
Raja Donan. The mothers and often the fathers of 
these heroes die after the birth of their .siiia'matural 
offspring. When the heroes sing^ 

The flotring teaier efopn to lieten, 

The flying bird iurn$ hark to hear 

The Mound of the raicf of the Mtetef eimjer 

the Mound of the roiee of Darid the Ffophef4 

Seeing the gleam of Awang Sulong’s teeth, 

lAtttfdn hote nnd obti$ancf ' 

On the reiUmj in the thatching; 

Hawke (in battle to the northward; 

Dart and dive the $hark» in ocean; 

Mwnopt the whale upon hit preij. 

It is fruitful and suggestive to quote the account of 
Buddhah’s birth in this context : 

The future Buddha had l>econH; a aupetit white eienbant. 
Three timea he walked round hia molherV fouch.^ and flriklB| 
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n^4Nm- 

' Hi l l 1 Ii' iw 

hir’ im ber ii|bi tti tmmd to inter her womli. fluie tlie , 

eoMMfiioa took |dace the ten thoueaa d worlde idieolc end 

quivered JkB miMioel inetruineiito gave lortb tbeirnotee with- 

out being pUt^red upaa: nin hdl out of Moeon; the birde eeeeed 

flying; the rivim checked their flow «.Wherea« » womb that 

hiw been oeoupied by e future Buddha t» like the thrme of a 
temple and ean never be uaed again, therefore it waa that tiie 
mother of the future Buddha dM when he waa Mven days old...... 

At the very time of the birth there alao came into oxiatenoe the 
nurther of Rahula. Channa the roiirtier. Kaludayi the oourtier. 
Kpathaka the king of boraea. the Great Bo-tree and the four uraa 
full of treaeure.’ 

Or again* 

The Buddha aoiaed hold of hia t<ip-knnt and diadem and threw 
them into the air. aiding. “If 1 am to become a Buddha* let them 
atay in the aky. “ lliey mounted for the diatanee ol a league into 
the air and then came to a atop : and Kakka. j|ie king of the goda. 
received them in a golden eadMt- 

So* too, Rajft Ambong imnit tiuvn.se. and* taking a 
metal tray made at the time of a dead prineeas’ birth, 
passed it through the smoke, placed tm it a letter and 
his own turban and directed it to fly through the air. 
Thus far, these tales are copies of Indian romanoe, but 
the heroes, though they have supernatural powers, are 
historical characters to the reciter and his Malay 
audience; living in real countries, Maalim Deman in 
Muar, the “thipdy Prince” (Anggul Che Tunggnl) 
ruling over Tiku-periaman; Raja Muda over Benua 
Tua, which is said to be a hamlet in Perak near 
Sung^i. where, according to gossips, oim post of 
Ninsk K0be^ftm’» house, a portal to Kcyangan, is stiR 
to be seen up>river. Ii^dd ^villains” (whom Dutch 
scholars may be able to identify), called mrioosly Raja 
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Pertokal,* Raja Berdurai Puteh. t'ominauder Tehling 
and 80 forth, come on the stage to W tngloriously 
vanquished and sketched in terribly caustit* ehara<‘ter 8 . 
Raja Berdurai Puteh is a Dutchnum who will not 
vrake up; pummel him. wrestle with him. cut off his 
head even, he take.s it .sleeping : 

St'rrtt ln>oul hU brra$t : 

StVi'H HFitunJ 

fftMK otif t»Hf riH*f , 

Ml kit i*nrf hr'd r«MV># 

Uni! itcknuhi nht*uf /iia (fnH*ltrik 

Occasionally, when c«»nvenient for the pi«»l. even the 
Dutch ‘villain ■’ and his party are crt*ditcHl with 
kinm ledge of the hla» k art. for to the .story teller the 
black art is not romaiue but the real attribute of all 
great folk some ages ago The daughter of ‘‘Sleepy 
Head’’ transforms her Malay lover. Prince Dandy, 
l>ack from monkey to matt by brushing him with magic 
coconut frond, l.ove converts the same damsel to 
Islam. In malversation, the Dutch i-ommanders use 
innuend»» and the common tactii*s of Malay dijdoniacy. 
Es.sentially the .stories are the product of hoine keeping 
wits ami their distinctive note naive realism. They 
are infei'ted with the crude but genuine humour to he 
found in the jokes of the clown of the modern 
btmgxdtntn or in the tales of Tbt> Bmrdf^d Pohmt and 
Daddy Long-Dgn Tliere are the incidents of the 
helmsman’s bragging and di.scomfiture in Aw<mg 
Sttlong or the {jasaage in Raja Damn describing the 
old astrologer. “At ever>' three paces he halted to 
straighten his Itack and draw seven long hieathfi : He 
entere<l the plat^e in a rage. ’Old enotigh for a grave 
and yet summoned. Awursed king, may spirita run 

> rrrb#|M iv,rt(ig*r- nf« ’ 
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off witli him.* The maida of honour heard him 
grumbiing and pretended they would tell the king. 
But the old fellow clutched their skirts and cried ; 
‘lion't, or ril be killed and my old wife left alone. 
When she is dead, T’ll marry you, if you will not tell the 
kiSig about me. ’ ” L<x'al colour takes the place of con- 
ventional description. The inheritors of magic splen- 
dour are ushered into the world like knmpong children 
by a present of betel-nut to an old midwife who comes 
running with dishevelletl hair, slipping clothes and 
bleeding fe€«t. Awang Siibmg’s mother dies after the 
festival of the rice Harvest, after a Malay bean-feast. 
A prince sufTers transformation, but it is into the 
familiar sjjectacle of a Semang full of sores and scurvy. 
The golden dragon blo<king the river in Raja 
Rudiman perlurlw the patrnngfi of the nets and ffshing 
stakes. The disguised heivv lies inside a mat covered 
with husks and chaff and fetche<l from a shed where 
lestle and mortar for pounding rice are kept. The 
iomplaisant talking bird in Raja Donan is a kite and 
is bribed by its mistress* leave to devour one of the hens 
ft*eding in her father’s courl-yanl. The hero must 
have his teeth filed, learn fencing, study the Koran, be 
circumcised. The latest religion of Malaya claims 
reet^nition. For ghostly visitant of the hero’s dream 
ill ChHdur Mata: ^ 

Cowr* <1 of OoA ftum Mecea. 

K0ept‘t of Utyt of (}oA'$ Kaohah; 

RohtA in trltife, with tvrhan. 

Wearing tpeelarlst from Ckm«. 

What a pity Malay literature foreswore these vmd 
impressionist sketch I ^ 
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The cream of realism, so light that at timei it 
almost mminia into idealism, is contained in the 
metrical passages of these tales like that just qtimed. 
There is the description of dawn in the .SVt Rnma; the* 
picture of a palace with its pigeons and deooy birds 
and meadows full of kine in Manlin Ihnmn : in d imnff 
Si$!ona. the graphic sketch of a house, of up land 
jungle, the eljdM>rately Unuhetl study of a raja’s 
costume, which would Iw finely imaginative, if it were 
not so closely tlrawn fr<»in actual snjx^rstitions. 
Elsewliere I have translnte<l the descTiption of Awang 
Sulong’s cwtuine; so. here, I will give a rendering of 
the metrical passage in which the raiment »»f Sri liama 
is set out : Sir William Maxwell's is iimdecpiate and 
di.sitpjxunting. 

Tr*nin* r$ hr»i ttl anfirnt inhrh' : 

.Vof <1 ^jttrr tii >hiU fhftY Miorrr, 

ffteh hU !imh$ , 

thf it htihoirni 

thi ft^rt ti Ihinimnd 
/111 dlumt the hndii 

lAif ff'f d*Hrn (hr tkfiUHB 

Surh fhr rnunt nt i.tf Nr# litima. 

lir n mti$l-h09ld, 

firnad find ^h*' fU^trtrrd imtu, 

U itk 

n fit'r Ki d.t»^f it fhsitt^/frd ftAnif 

/« thf motfiiri*; dnrdihr 
Aoof* d*iy #/nr d (tirn ftp 
/in*/ (d rrr dtva* ahintfi^ 

SfArh thf mimfhf hf Sn H&mti 

I rlrr I roat td 

Thrirf nnif irrm limtM the rfj^rr 

Mifjfhi emMf iIji ^fdtndiri 

Thin a fffri#ij;rr hmrh ti , mitid k4 
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For three yem. wovM etaln kit finyere: 
Such ike rttirmnt ojj Sri Rama, 

Seven- waved the krie he carried. 

Blade and eroee pieee one unjoinied: 

Into haft the eroee-piece fitted 
Screwed without the help of crafteman ; 
Magic groavcM at baee of blade 
Twin in length, of deadly imjtort; 

’Mtd the blade waa daniaeh fateful 
Setting fora’ allotted apan ; 

And rtf paint the Mcred lettera. 

Symbol of the name of Allah, 

Altf Lain that greet the dying 
Next the damaak adrcr reoiing 
Of fUP eifmmtm Btrel 'I ftiBhumni 

itf ft^tjumtniM of ihf mefat 
Ihfd for hrp^t of UpihiVb Kantnih; 

of iSmVB owrw prof*het 

In hi$ hnnfl thd ainiam rmrU il 
With hh finder tip he rkapnl tL 
Hummhfd it with $rrntf^ $m(er 
in a fufimre hrou^hi from t^hinn 
Cnm-t itst from hfnren„ 

Wmhi yon rhan the bhJir itnih nerd 
the n>rr’» upfwr rrnehrn, 

Drod the jfiMk at nHmth of nrrr 
Sueh the mimenf of Sri Kama. 

HiPiind hk htmt he tcmpprd a hrrrhiei 
Bhmned with fh§ ereed 41 / tnhm ; 

Bfmc€ in eentre hft unpaHemed^ 
€mfiswmn*$ putfmm nmetomfimhed^ 

Left 0nt e^m^r umt0mid€t§d; 

If #r# it fini$ked m*rt4 mrul4 iNirf 
Fi>r it mm $$0 mmnmm w$mmim§; 

W0fk ff0m 0Mhm4 n/ m0ih^, 
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Full of I6tfe*eharm$ md enchantmints : 
Churm to iri« each heart at outlet: 

Charm to drive a village 
Charm of Solomon the Prophet 
Bringing $uudered hi(trt$ together; 

Charm of /<*r forrrn. 

*4« ir/if#! tialt is mixed u^ith arid 
Fneh more pungent for the mixing: 
rfcdrrii# make drunk the heart unth longing: 
(^harm the tehite gave hot tot me to 

*Thii^ jto lutkij, »ione (hat have it 
Seed fear violence in dging); 

Charpn that openg every harrier 
K en a$ Jonah the u'hale'$ mouth; 

*411 ivere worm in the j>att€rn 
Such the raiment of Sri Hama 
Scarf he dfmned of r<ojn! hittir, 

Shcndder Acarf of many cohfurs, 

Munhn <•/ common weaving, 

H orf hy croftMmeti gklled hkr pAht * 

In a jar in mtdnt of ocean; 

C raff Amen htakcd like htrd$ a$$i§ted 
Tank arromfJinhed, riatn the weaven 
Lent the pattern hr rr f waled 
Srari the dresn of old world raja$, 

Sot towlay flkC drenn of rajHA 
Hung to dry it gathern moi$lure\ 

Dryer grow$. if Moaked in tenter 
In it rent f The thread for darning 
Purrhaned at a hundred doUafi, 

Maken it hut the ranttier fabric 
Let one drop of dtw hut damp it 
Cubit n of if ntraight will tangle, 
fill unraretted by the eephyn: 

Such the raiment of Hri Rama, 
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These roetrical passages are an interestii^ problem. 
Sir William Maxwell compared them with Dyak blank 
verse. In metre, tone and style, they are like the magic 
invocations of which Mr. Skeat has collected so many « 
examples. One invocation’ gives phrases descriptive 
of house-building that are identical with those in the 
metrical picture of a house in Awang Sulong; in 
another the Hantu Sungkui is invested with the regalia 
of a Menangkabau raja, regalia enumerated in 
identical terms in a rha{>sodist version now in my 
{KHcsession of the Sumatran story Ch^ndur Mata. 
They also resemble the sayings in which is einU)died 
the Negri Sembilan cc»«titution : there are the sjime 
metaphors, the same metre* and even identical {aissages: 
the dest?ription of uplaml jungle is word for word alike 
in both contexts. 

It has been dolMiUsl if the atlmixture of elements in 
these romances UK)k |>lace among the Muhammadan 
petiples of Southern India, but to solve the problem it 
would require a knowletlge of several languages and 
literatures. Tliere is little tloubt that most of them 
came into the I’eninsula by way of Menangkalxiu. 
There is tlie evidence of the metrical passages. Tim 
bulk of the stories, those collected bv Sir William 
Maxwell and those recently gleaned, came from the 
same .source, a Sumatran source. Mir Hassau, Sir 
William Maxwell’s rhapsodist, was a son-in-law of 
Pawang Ana the old Termusai man who recited 
Awnng Sulong, Maalim Deman, Maalim Dewa, 
Anggm Che Tunggal, Raja Muda. The version of 
Awang Sulong, (Stained by Mr. Abraham Hale in 
Negri Sembilan, had identical Sumatran words {Pa 
Bongm for tmnku: gad is for permaisuri), identical 
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metrical paBsagee. The house d^ribed in Awang 

Sulmg is of a Sumatran style, forei^ to the Peninsula. 

There is aMeuangkabati version of Maatim Dftmgn in 

4he library of the Hatavian Asax'iation which, from 

tlie allusion in Dr. Siiouck Hurgronje’s Achimsi>, 

vrould tally without st4>rv : there is Aim an Ac'hin(‘.H>‘ 
* * 

version whicli would setun to be a mixture of M mil tin 
Denu and Miuilivi Demnn t«>gethcr; and a Ihitak ver- 
sion which, amu-diug to Hurgrtmje. has "only isolatiHl 
{)oints of resemblaiut*, ’ All tlie.se rotnant'es iinist 
have had an 0<ly.s.sey of uilventure up and down the 
Malay Archijjelago, and the prose parts have picket! 
up much flotsam and jetsam in the wanderings of 
ret'iters; Uxal (xintuns. hnal words, hK-al lustom. 
The pantuos in .1 /nihg Sulong natch on i-slands and 
headlands from Malacca to Kedah 1‘ejik. and even 
the trite imxleru verse on Captain Light and the 
founding of Penang has crept in. 'I’he romamt*8 are 
not classic texts, a field f<»r pala'ographic al criticism, 
hut literature in scjlution hnndetl down orally from 
father to son, and one version <»f the sitme story will 
differ fmm another if only in tratiseriptimi. Afrang 
Sulong, for iiLstance, was put into literar)’ form by a 
Perak raja, and .some of the ('eremonial of the Kuala 
Kangsar court has Iteen interpcdated in place of the 
reciter’s brief allushms or in explanation of his 
metrical sununarv of, say, a wedding fettst. Often 
scrribes mar the older metrical passages from failure to 
understand ohstdete words and foreign allusions or 
from failure to appreciate the vigorous unpedished 
style. 

For primitive folk-lore appeals little to the Usle of 
tKe modern Malay, -proud as he is of the new learning, 
the smooth emasculate verse, the Arabic phrase. If 


m 

ofi!y be weuld write of the speed of railway and motor 
oar ae tbe rhapsodist sang of the speed of the wind- 
^ift barks of romance; if on}y Im would give us tbe 
same vivid word>pictures of priest i&d pcdioeman, 
towkay or tamby, European official or native celebrity, 
which Anggm Che Tunggal gives us of the Dutch 
captain or ChHdnr Mata ‘'Tlie Keepe^iOf Ke;^ of 
God's Kaabah," if he would write of the real wcmders 
of modern life as rhajisodists sang of the marvels of 
mythical rajas, their charms and their weapons; i{^j|e 
could adapt instead of wpy, with his eye on the teemii^ 
varied life around him whom fate has thrown into 
contact with so many civilisations, then, at last, we 
might ho|)e fOr a sfieeily reua8t«nce, and an 
inde})endent literature. For the Malay has humour, 
taste, imagination, a rich language, and (his best 
{Mintuns liear witness) a fund i>f genuine passion and 
emotion, but one foreign influence after another has 
borne domi on,him so rapidly tlmt be cannot weigh the 
relative value of his materials nor see tbe wood for the 
trees. 

{ .\ii Ktr W itimm MfixwclI'H iHiI|ii*c(Mjn And Mr Hugh Clifford's 
Haja liudman Iiavo with tnuu^lAU«aut id (be "Jounialol 

thv' titnutM Bmiu*h o< ilio ItnvAl A«tMOc Hwiirt^ ” ivtdn 17. IS, Id) 
and Haia Hnuhmm a (VpAriiU* puUlicntion, and tut Uiose niors 
owutly c>oHo< Ujd m* appt'ATing in a wniilnr form, it ban been 
tlxNight ttntUToiiiMiry to apjioud aoalyMwt ut parUoular romances. 
It i« a jiity that the ('onmiitlec of tho Aaiatie Socioty dooa not 
r«*jjubli*b Sir Wiiliaiii Maaa'eil'a taloa with hts tranalatioos, 
RMttaaised, and in ona volume.] 
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( 1 ) 

• TWO MALAY MYTHS: THK IMUNi KSS OF THK FOAM 
AX1> THK liAJA Ul THE BAMBOO/’ Uy W. H 
Maxwell. A IViuiHlrttMni of the* Ptsrak Wgond* 

p. /HU/kC. Veil XIII. Turt IV. Journal of ih«.* Iloyal 
A^iiatir Swou uf Briliun *UTi«l \OrU»Wr. 

mi) 

IL»? iU JolL/r l^uiui Hi* 4ltKHj>4iUJiiHl a 

tru5*te\i ^*ou!iM*i!or Xukii^Miuh Kanuu. !«,» t»4i{ h.>fth anJ l*wfk 

<or a tor u MitUiiuia, for thvn* wen* i4 

luliiu^ «‘nui^riUii> Niikh^^^iah Kin^uu ijot rru«i\ a t of priihui* 
mid saiU-d up iUv Sirsuif* -f the* liil he 

nmehed Ui nrul n\rr m iN-rukt Wlui^^ there he 

>i,uv tluit H hn^k tjjeit,* Uii> rarn^xl L»ii th* auJ 

Uu* iUO-fjor . i'uno^aj, arouM^l, auJ hr iHyUutrate^ <j»ii 

fM>t into ihe mUTi*'#r iusj <h-4Nn'#.-n"«l the Frnik nver Here he 
trudril, Hkv th»* ruitjvr> of tin** iv^ujHry. timking triple tij> iiieJ Jown 
riv'er, hu< 1 Milt iuei tohm*eo jit nver-HS«ie Viihii^'rH iHi uiW 

of the-^e tups hf< r*nirhtti Tuii.uu;:. m tlu' worth of IV*nek, au<) 
iiueit.? hi'*' to th«, i»;4uk An»T H fiHv 4ti'vs thr S^^mangs 

(for FrrjiK uot \ri: populut^^i b\ Malay i: 4 Un«* iloW'W fnm* 
their hiiK to buy **alt 11 o v raiur )on«ioii with thr pnMuce crf 
their eaiirn, j>MaJta^e^ aii4 f^«hhlr' •■" and 

brought th»'ir wiVi-H anrj fniiulie'^k with them. A Siuiifu:ii|| girh 
while her father whs baruauung at thr t«i«,ik iiji a 

and brgoii to ^itnp oH tlie nwd wjth h kfule; she wiwIeutiiJIjr cut* 

Int liHEid B1 *wa^1 itotii the w^^iifai ailil lls r#’»loM.r W'lia tiul 

ri^l hut pure ^liau* Xaklu#<(hih Ka-nitu UiidiM to il with hia 

own eyes. Ii M*rurrMl to huu thiii this wiia »i faiiuty ncA tci fm 

I? * ^ ^ h^ I w I I* hjiiH m a nwrtitb‘« 

timi: hu<l •,<» fftr won thf «-onfnl*»iH>« of Ou* «hy Strniitng* tliat h« 
wm abl«! to for tJa- «irl in niamtt4{«- Th»' fatht^r M^mtd and 
Xidchorlab KuMim and h»>» wifo iM’ttM at Kuala Tutnung, ttHot 
built a houaf!' and plantt'd fruit tn‘«». 
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Boon Mttmr iimr tiutrriaga tin miprcttiodi^atcKi oci^um^d and 
<|UiiaUtiai of fcwnti ciitiio down Iho Pomk rivor rotiod ihe film of 
their biithing-boui^; floolmg vciluoiee of toini rolkM:^t4?d m u ttiniw* 
the tixe cd eh olefihaiit. Nekhodiib wife going t4> betlia 

triefi to nrifivu it awnjf' with a **tk*k ; «die njmovi?<l the wpi>er portioo 
of it Micl dineltmHl a girl child liittiing enveloped in clouddtke 
foam. The child tdiowad ho fear, and the white Hi^iiiaitg cairicd 
Iter up to the h<#umN hemlding her dmm% ry by Jotid nbmilii to 
her bti»*biind. The cmnile ado|H4al tlie child willingly, ha* they 

were ehildkmii Ilie child waa cidled Tan Tuteb. hut bar father 

gave her the niuiK* of Tan Turlia. Ah nhe grew^ up the wealth of 
her footer pan men^aiw^d; the %'ithige gnwv m extent and 
{K^puhifion and gradually Iw^riiiui* fin iiii|»orttait phoe 

(hie day Si*tmaign were hunting at a hdl near liu? river 

ea!h*<l Hukit Tw^^ir Puteh Bukit iVlimdok Tliey hi^ard 
their dng!^ harking furi^aiHly. hut mi fdlltAving them up fmmd no 
ijuarry otil) a large bainlMM^ flialok hitotujl Htnali at the Uip and 
iKatorn and inning one liurKe thick pant lliey i»pht open the 
ilm k (aid <d the ntem and fcamd in it a male child, whom they 
t^irtlnidh tixik to Nfiklurlah Kiieiiu 'Hie laUer laiojiUKi htwv m 
tuH mm, liiid w hen the two ciiiidnni wi re gmwn uji they w^em 
Ufteothtd raid in due tune marrie<l llie fi»arriag«\ howevi^r. wm 
inert ly nominal, ha 'rim I’uieh Purini pr^t^^rtcnl Iter vitgmily and 
returned to ('hangkiit Pehunhik : her hudiand rtdumtMl U> bm 
mitive diMnct. Pin** Kakhodah Kaaiin til hi»t dic\P k?iiving IW 
Putidi o< the whole of Perak. Ah he lay dybig. be told 

her Im»w he had c^ane from and how he had In^en deapaldlitd 

l»y ilH Paja, *Sult4ai Miilmiud. to find n nuital^lo place for a 
Hcttlement; and. with tim dying hiv^ath. dirvadcil thalt a Kaja for 
Perak Hhoiild he iiHkinl for fdmi (hat countiy . Tan INitoh catlad 
one of her inlniHterH. Tan ISalain. wdio caim^ of a notde family anid 
Mongt^^i to ihe d*Htrict called TaaoA Slrmh, Bed Eailb: he had 
two ehildnsn. high girln. Tan Safain wan raniiiiandtad by fata 
truHinew to ofam m^otialiotta with Johca\ and iliiii having boon 
ilime. a princt* of the royal hmi*$e of that. kiDfdUm'i wbo' tranad 
doacaot fnan the old line irf Kenaiigkahaii; aailad for Perak lo 
aawutne the am'isrtrignly. Ha hitHtghl w#h htm tha (uiuat) 

inaignia. in a hm csalled On bin way up lha P<[»A 

fiftr the now Baja atoppad at Sehil Lambiilgyaii^ and, in 




tiba' to Imdc at Iwt hh tw»ia» wbWb 1^ 

fram his band and mimiwliattdy sank. Um istople 4ivid In vain 
for it, and trtm lhal day to this no Sultan trf IVmk has had a 
ciiiwtL Ni^ar ICota Stia, the Ihiju waa n^centsl by Tan IHitohi 
Tan Saban an4aJl the oliief iiien ot th** country . hIh# «rs<*ortofl ||ttn 
lo Kota laimut, niben* he w'ltH fonuall^ uinttUb d Siiltmi of Teiak 
under the titlte of Ah^iuwl Taj iMdin Shaii, and one id the 
ilaugbterH of Tan SfUaui \%tvt> gnen to him m uaimiige. fit is he 
to whom [‘eriik Maltun {H»|itiiiirh «u^eriU» tin* fMjbtsejU orKanisaticill 
of the couiitrj under the e^aitrol ^if ehiet** td iiuihuh r(iiiki«). 
After a ^Iiort a*ign he <h<>il lea\mg one non, HlM>m t\%t> >ears old 
Ah «^>on the Sultuii n tlenth \nu» kiumn lu Jtdior a nephew* of 
hiH (who wan atteniards known uh Sultan Miihk nShab '^laiu^^lior 
l*erak lla\mg natlunl hi^ late uotde h jailaei at TjiiniJt Alaillg, 
to which pUu*e the (‘aptlal hsal lK*<'n ituno\ed foao Kota Lutuuts 
he culled for the nui>is and uttf^ndanlH of the infant Uaja luul 
deinundcd to w-^ix hin voting eotinin H< wan ucctir*! 

ingly intoxliued mtw the pniuM upurtnaui. aid ^ tin' 

child b\ Moieme broke inn k and kdb^d him lie then fenced 

the rinal nwonl luid oiler in-^ignm and e^tabliHlu.d hitUiNidf uu 
Kuja. By di*gree^ all lla idiiefs an*! jitojde canit' in and acr4*>|Ueii 
the imir[H?r u> rtign uuh the single exception of Tsai Sai^wtu 
grimdfuther of the murdered bo\ Hik dHtmiite refu^^iil hd to a 
war which lanted thrie vearn Tan hiiban wm gnidually driven 
further sind furtln r uf> the l*4Tak n\er Hi« nuMi didiotnilMicl 
nUuid WH-s made at Kota l^isifiui. where he fortitksi w ilft)iig 
jMiHition TIuh with cloHch invtHte^l hv the Hult44n*s fijitw find 
a long Hit gc eu^ut*d Ihinng tin ^icge an unknown warrior paned 
the SuUun’H annj He came from Ibigiinnong, In MenangkwhwUi 
Sind was tht» dhgitiuuAie non of the gnnii Sultan of that country 
by a ci^mcubme In cohm i|ueiire of bin ilhgitimate birth he was 
driven forth, having for bin Hide fortune a malchiock (htingffar) 
and four biiUchH on <mdi uf which Mtm inHcrihed : '‘This is tbd 
*ioii of the wncubine of the liuju of Baguruyong , his name is 
Megiit Temwin ; whenever thin bullr-t fulls he will becoiiiis a chhHf/’ 
Megat Terawis did not dec lure his name f>r rarigm W th« Perak 
men, but, having m\m*ieii an uuspicimts day, he asked one ol tb# 
Sultan s followers to j>oint rsit Tan Kalian to him. Tm Sabait, 
was frequently to be seen on the outworks of bm fori aemsa the 
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’ li# woRift iMl,'y iiiid4iar' iw «v»»% W* 

! warn f*iwi. "Wliaii. b# wi» fwiateil owt M«8«fc Teiawii ft %if 
morning muS Ito nnn* d m n iw xi in imf' M«gnt Terwwri# Im^iUodi liii 
motoblodi and Aiv<l, and bm bullei af4ruck 8aban'a k>g> Tba 
skin was hardly bndcan and tha inilliii leU to the gmmd at (he 
chief's feet ; but an toluog ft up and rcadtog the inacriptioa he 
knew t- hst he had mwivod bis d««tli -wound. He retiind to hM 


house, and, after ordenng bw flag to be hauled down, deipatofaed 
a messenger to the ofipusite cauip to ca41 the wamor whose name 
he had read on the bullet Kntiuincs for Megal Temw'is rn’em 
fruitless at first, for no «aie knew the mane At heigth he deelared 
hitiiself and went aemss the n^er l^i ibo uresemH? of the dying 
man Tlie latter said t<» him Mi-giu Term* is, thou art mj son 
in this world and the neiit and n»> pnnierty is thine. I hkewiao 
gue tlwa? iifr daughter in itiamage and do thou M»r\*e the Baja 
faithfullj and n<A Ik* ndsdiious as I have ia-en Ton Kahan then 
siusl for tlie Huitaa's {•anhai, which was gruntol to him, and the 
niarriam,* uf his daughter with Megat Terawis was permitted to 


take plas-e Tan Sahan die<l and was i>ura*4l with ail the honouiw 
due to a Malaj chief Megat Terawis wan raised to the rank of 
a chief, and one acv’iaiut sa>s he he<‘atiie Benduhitra. Not long 
after this, the Hultan ascendtid the I'ttwk nver to its source, in 
order to fix the lioundaiy t>otwtsi>n I'erak and Bataoi At the 
hag of the ntounUun Titi Wangsa the> fiaind a grt'at mck m the 
middle ol the stn*am from beneath which the watiw issued; and 
there was a wild cotiiA tnie ujion the mmtnlaha which bore both, 
red and white fiowrers. the white flowers being on the side toeing 
Tcrak and the nsl ones on the side tiime«l towaitis Pataai. 
‘nion the Hultan ditnbtsi up upcm the hig rra*k m the middle of 
tlie nver and drawing his swinnl Fftbufan^ smote the rook and 
clave it in tw'o. so that the water ran down in one direetum to 
Petwk and in the other to Patam This waa declared to be the 
lioundaiy between |ihe two countries. On (heir return down- 
stream toe Baja and his followers halted at^Ohc'gar Ualah, wheiw 
a amall atroam runs into the river Perak. They wrere struck wrilh 
astoniahtnent at finding toe water of tot* atreem aa white a* tkm 
grated pulp of eoeonut (aentois). kfegat Teraaria, who waa 
deapatthed to the eoturoe of the etream to dtsoover ttoi ewm, 
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found tfu'iv tt largo harum fish suckling her 3'oung one : tho had 
large white breasts from a'hirh nvlk issued. Ho told the Baja, 
who called the river renik (silver) from its exceeding wbitenew 
and rt'tumed to Kota Lama. 

(2) 

Hit, $i gffNfHir ahm 
ir^gak 

Jiinim Ill'll akan ru$Hii ku, 

Jkiru tit tf m hn*ja akiin ru nni Ktt 
r/lur him akan pinggai ku ; 
lUiagn akan timgkai muiui^ka, 
f/arimatt mi^nd/ram di-pingri-ku, 

(lajah m*^ndi^rtng hungs «uara ku, 
vStiarri ^14 tti i^-rtt hunyi haltitntaf 
lithir h^rkatuf^, gtgt ti^rkuruhi 

Jikiitau hamt dfUujan Uimjtf 

Hi^ i^ak dith hati t^ngkatt 

Hi^nditk inatah ataa iti^ndak mr rnhtHasakait ka pada 
aku {(>. 604 1 . 


.iku h* »i . fuUifhj ak a I / m ha ga 

(•>/rHainn hitrtmau AHah p tiS3,\ 


At Maitifii aitilam ttadukirntf bi$0f, 

) any ht*fafuH h/rhiitr #i 

Si gi^dahaft m a yang 

PaUn fupdi 4a r a dang mayang 

Man k^'^rhtl ku marn 

Mart $/nik ha- man 

Man hufttng ka mati. 

Mari ImluB ka^mtim 
Aku trkff - mu, 

Aku minyamjgui tamhui -mu , 

Aku mfmbuwa mdap guding 
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Aktm mimboMoh muka-mu, 

SuHap gtadinff mJfmnchonff kamu, 

Kaaha gading mMn<tditJik<in-mu. 

Kolam gading mlnanti di-baaeah-mu, 

H0Ttgpok btrkechar di-daUm kolam gading, 
Kolam biriiama nmhara^ bfruttlin (p. 6i?-.3). 

' Sktat'B Malay Magic." 


l 7 ndok aku di-bawah aramh Allah, 

Poytmg ku Muhammad airta-ka, 

Jibrail di-kanan-ku, 

Mikatl di-kiri-ku. 

Bfdang milaikai mfngiringkan aku 
Khalifat Allah. 

Ka hanan, ya manan 
Ya din, ya burhan. 

Va»m ul-koran, 

Tfrtutup tfrkunehi 

Halt Mkalian mfiru latcan-ku . 

Mfmandang-ku . 

Tfrbuka i^rk/mbang 
Halt 9fdang m^min 
Mfinandang~ku : 

Hfrkal aku *fria Allah bSrdiri ku 
Sirta St uhammad birmarah .Allah, 

Maka bi’rmarah aku bfrmarah Muhammad, 

Maka aku bfrmarah-lah 

Utar IPdang akan ckawai-ku. 

Oajah mita akan kfmdMraan~km, 

Kdat panto* akan tiotomg’ku, 

Harimau bua* akan bayang-ku. 

Birkat aku mSmokai doa 8i Awong iJfbdk; 
Dudak pun aku Ubak, 

Btrdiri pun aku tibak, 

Birjaiam fmii aku tibdk. 
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BlrkMn^kata pm aJbi 

Btrkat dm Si Awang hi^heh 

Aku4ak di4ih0h*kim Alhh di dalnm dunk; 

Aku hfrmtnm muik Alkh 

/Ri4 hfmnmin gi^liga Muhmtmmi 

Aku hh tuhm manmk di duhm dunk 

Birkiif akn m/miifro# dm S{ Attafig Lfbfh, 

Knhul hi‘rkat h'ihha^dii*dkh , , 

Miihtfmmmi rt9§uf All*ih,---(Fmm <i MS. rfc<iriw 
Bmk I. 


II 

0 ) 

A SYNOPSIS OF PENINSULAR MOUSE DEKr 
STORIES 

Somr ^tlrrr T*ilfn }// O Jl'tuMfrfK Bifgni 

%A$ktk Sorkig. Sfrait» lininrU, So 45, ri’tblliMP^ 

Croc*otiili^ whfiw^*' tail hiitM lx‘4m j>iRn*‘4 bv ihe bill ol n tiw: 
Crocwlile repaVH tius kintliu**^^ bv sinf’mg unr td thi*m by ihn 
hm<]-k^ till Mouh> ‘It't'r ronuni? up pn to til# 

ston* uf thr rttb'iw* Mul -^o ( rurfoiib ibat It# Utfl# ih# 

ButfabneH to tbr tnunk aijiun taiil < r«iio i lct«i# iii pinnid 

flomt, otic«» mfm^ givr*^ a vi-n^iou. whm 'HiMt 

tbr part of bufTAp* rrf aij*! ii tni|> (A flkll#0 

tro4*.f Ihitii; hwour% eh miii mnoty hi^ Irtbii 

and MotHi> dtw MouH^-din r i^aught by ii t'lttcwlik', but 
by j^Aj mg it sh not lu^ b*g but a witbi*r<*d bnin^di m hifh baa 
l>c*fii gripp!^. To vrm'^ a nvfr wtUimtt ^Umgrr, bidla 

ail the Urwwbb*^ in Ibi^ natiu- (4 S^dninon and \m rouillidi# 
he then on a bridge ^4 their Imi'rksk. Hainbitr-dcj#^, ttiMtilif 

MrH»aa*d.«>er. bi^ mouth re<I with alav4*r, \friinii»>rhw»f 4#flarf# 
it in from the juice of la tel nut which he got m a hmfmag, wbiWl 
all comera ar»» welcmne ; HArnbiir'<lr>c giK-n tiutlifr ami jf 
by the ganlener. A Hainbur fawn attwlcii MiMit-iliiitf Ipf lilti|l| 
her mr^ther . Icapa into a deep fitl Ici ifm i f 

eliinlm^ out m the backV id bc^t* he baa lliea^lNl litlTO' 1^' 
pointing at the drifting ctmid.K and ^laying' th# iliy' IUIin||^ 
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(This devios is siso used in ao« of th« tales of the Hilc«y«f 
Fdlandoelt Djtoakft.) Mous<Mi«K*r pemuades Tiger, who want* 
lo derour him, to open his mouth wide and junqMiii'l^ht into his 
maw kill* him. Mouse-deor cheats Tiger by pretending a waap's 
n<**t is Soltraion s gtiog, when a blow from inqiiiaitive Tiger sets 
the wasps stinging him; by pretending a slit bamboo stem in 
which *lbe wind sounds is SoUmion's vW, when Tiger's t4ingue is 
l>incbed off in the cUsting fisstirt*; by pn*t4*nding cow -dung is 
BoIorkmi'h nw; by pri'tending a coiled snake is Bolomon's tuihan, 
whim 'Rgcr is killed liy Hnako Mouse-deer is caught fast in 
a ”Tar-baliy,” but, getting a bird to exo’er him with bird-lime, is 
takim for deiwl and stinking and tbrmrn on a rubbish heap wrheooa 
he leaps itiray Mmise-dixjr, caught in a trap, tells the Watih-dog 
be is shut then' for refusing to marry the gardener's ‘daughter: 
the l>og. Ix'ing imximiH to nuury. takes his place and gets a 
iM'stmg. M^hisi' dt*er is worsted in a racx* with Kmg-snail. who 
ranging his subjects along the shore bids each in statiem pop up 
in front of 3ifouse-de«-r, who snst King-snail a|*par<*ntly aiwnays 
ala-iei of him. iKkeat, page 98. gives this story of the Ring-crow 
and the ater snail ) 

A Mimte df, f Tatf (<} M Luidlmr, J fi A S . S n , .Vo. 44. 
JfM. Talrn dtnrH in Perali fnim a Ptrak \(anf — M(ais<‘.<U«er is 
P(ii» 0 hulu and Tiger Unluhalan^ to King Kdoinon, who in 
appearance is a Sakai Mouse deer wanting, to eat a idecdt 
Samlmr dia* he* has met, gets Tigi'r to pretend to be* dead * FViend 
Kiephant, Fnend Pig. Friend l>oe are earrying the corpae for 
burial. whc«n Tig«‘r jumj>s up ami eapturi»s Friend Iba* Ti^fW 
and Mous«*-<ber take the' carcase to cxiok in a clearing ; at night 
Mouse deer asks pertnission to sleep, hut warns THger n<»t to touch 
his eye.t 4 »elh • Tiger neglcH'ts this warning and is detoetod bj 
Mouse -dcsT. who, when it is 'Rger's turn to sleep, walcthea and 
eats Tiger'* Hhare of the meat, putting baik of the* same sltape in 
it* place : next day Tiger eomplaina at the bitternews of hie portioii 
and Mouse-dec’f say* it comes from touching t^' eye teeth. They 
arrive at a river, ami. after gidting Tigor to push him acroaa 
on a raft. Mousedeer leap* ashore leaving Tiger to drift and 
shouting out the truth about the hitler hneet. T%er geta to laiikd 
and would ^vour Mouse-deer, who cheats him. with haenete* 
neat and muihe (as in the above seriea, but |b« eneoitniw with, 
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tba suake is not fatal). Mmiae daer eroaaas a river on a bridge 
of Crocodiles (a» above). Crocodile makes a grab at Moii»e-de<Mr"» 
leg. but eatchea a twig : MonH«**4leer pn^U^ndn it rf>tiUy is hia leg 
and m puts Crrx'ocble of! his guanl while he scrambles away, 
(This i» a variant vi^raion.) t'nx'mlile and Tigi»r c^ociault how to 
avenge themselves on iMouse dtH*r * caught in water ho is to bo 
('rocodile‘s portion, caught ashore. Tiger's, Mmtse*(leer dancing 
on the e^lge of the Innk provokes THger to s|)ring at him and so 
into the water, where I'nx'odile devours him. (Skeat, page 22. 
gives a versifm in which Moust^oleiT pUiyn un f»art, an<i page 24. 
e Tiger tunuig on the same coihpm t i The Iwarower of mu 
axe dwlares he cannot return it laH^auHi- it has been eaten by 
weevils, and the case eomi^s^ before S<Jonion : Mtsist^-deer comt's 
in. black with ashes, an<l saw he has l»i*en ringed putting out 
the sea which was on fin \ most unlikely story.’’ says King 
Solomon ' Btu not mote so than we^oib e/itjng st«e!/ n 
Mou«e-deer *Vntl King S^ilomon givc*s the ea.sc" against the 
Ixirrower. Tiger tells Mouse-deer he has dreiunt of eating a black 
goat. Mouse“de«'r hitls him go htdon* King Solomon and hurries 
away and fetches fioat, t4»r<‘h in his hand, to ihv palace King 
SoloinDii dc-crees whatever one dreams ^hoold l>4^ di»nc ; 
whireupon Moust^-dtw seiaiing the torch declares he will hum the 
palace because he has dn'amt of its being guttfsl by fm* King 
Solomon then alters his decision. 

Fohhi and Folk4alfn from an EaMfrrn Fooit Mb Hkeai, 
Cambridge, 1901. ^^09t of the Moune d* t r nti^run u-ere ftdlecifd 

from a Ketantan Malay in Paiani, the rt nf in Ulu Kedah ^ — King 
Tiger is sick. The Crowm-prince sugge-N that to eat of every 
boast of the field wdll cure him and all c^»me and an^ eaten except 
MouaO'deer. At last Mous^edeer is brrMight. ton*, imd aserilnjui hia 
reluctance to a dream of his that ”to devour that which m nearit'* 
would cure His Highni?a« : King Tiger d#»vifur!* tbe Tiger 
Crown-prince and appoints ^fouae dc^er prince m hi« stead. 
Mouse -deer and Heron sailitig to Java quarrel becnuw Mousi -dis^r 
sleeps at the tillor: Heron jwxks a hr>lc in the boat and 
5fou»e-de4*r only escapes a passing Shark by promising if carriad 
ashore to teach him magic : Shark takes him ashore and 
McHise-deer ticfs up his benefactor with mfigic mitan and kilb him. 
Tiger coming up, Mouse-deer consents to nharf^ Shark's eareaaa 
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with him, but. after eheating 'Rger into nuddng » ftm>, oooldi^t the 
meet end fetching waler, rune off up e trae with etl the meet. 
(The teiee at ‘“nio Otter’e Babies^*' and of “The Man, the Tiger 
and the Trap and Mouatvdeer" arc noted elsewhere.) McauH^ieer 
infonmng Tiger that he has met a bigger 'Rger wi^ a Flying 
i^uirrel astride hia muzale deludes Tiger into seeking for tiiis 
rival ; when, putting a Flying Squirrel on 'Rger'a own muscle, he 
siiott's him hia shadow in Ute river, whereat he leaps to attack and 
in drowned (cf., the st<»ry in Oi^lila dan Demina, of “Lion and the 
Shadow"). MouHe-deer incites the Bull of the Clearing and fflle 
Bull of the Bush to fight, and the latter is killed. MouaeHlacr 
sitting on a hillock to watch is att«ck«Hl by ante but gate BuS nf 
the ( 'louring to MMitt^T the ant-hill ; Bull rushes off to escape the 
unis and Mcsi«<' «b»«-r gcle th«* carcaw^ of thi* slain Bull. TW* 
cunH'uw' 'Rger tries to stcui, but Mouse-doer, bidding him fctiffi 
thiimy llrc-wotKl from acows the river, stands over him quivering 
us he siruggi*** biisnling up the high bank on his return, and 
Tiger thinking .Mf>osi‘ ileor is quivering from designs on himaelf 
plunges iNick. Klepliant und Tiger n'uger to make Monkey fall 
fnau H tree; wluwvjff uuc<vs*4s is U» l>e eaten by the fdher. Tiger 
suc«w<ls, hut when he wanta to claim the penalty. Mcsise'doer 
(smrs iiii»inss<w rlou'n Elephant's hack, instructs him to trumpet 
as with pain and standing on his biu-k makes bidievr* to gnaw him. 
Tliis spiNTtacle sends Tiger flisidng in terror till Ape tells him it is 
.Mouse dcsT ; tlicn they n*ttiim together ; but Mouae-deer makes 
Tiger flee once mart- and tiikc Ape for a traitor by crying. “Why 
did not. ytui bring two Tigi'r Uw my meal, A}s\ instcud of one?" 

Hikajref PStanAoek I>)inaka (Ed. H. C. Klinkert, iJnian, 
WrittDH in Eampang 0«tam, Singapore). — Mousa-deer 
tells the Coats it is owing Ut his prayers that Tigwr newer ttohulas 
them, and then visits Tigi'r and says the end of the world is at 
hand and (loats shall devour the 'HgerR : the Tigers seeing the 
floats mouths hlood-red (with berries which Mouse-deer has 
bidd«m them eat) am Icrrifled and swear anti^ with the Goats. 
Hjc beasts harassed by an Ogre aaks Mouse^lfMw^s aid : Mouse-deer 
digs a bole in front o# the Ogro's den and eries that the sky is 
failing, which leads the Ogro t«i leiq> into the hole, whero, under 
pretence at medicimng his adies. Mouap-deeg binds him with 
onrda and buries him. Monkey dianttows Mouii^deeFs oinim to 
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sovereignty and reviles him. Moose doer despatches Kaia Bear 
and Raja Jackal to deal with the offender, who flees U> Iia|a Liott. 
Mou»e*d©er deteats Kaja Lion by engaging him in a c^ontest aa to 
which can leap a blow pipi» laid acrons the forktKl hnuiches of a 
tree*, and at the same time eat jrh fniit pUs^iMi in the fork : tiny 
Mouse-deer easily pt^rfomts tins feat, hot Lion is stuck in the 
branches and the fnnt he cats has bis*n tillc^l by Moiisc'-dis^r with 
ants. In tlu^' plight he is stamtHHi and ihnist by Mous<**dcH&r 
till he craves panli>n Monkt\v next fK‘es to Klephiint. whom 
Mmise deer defeat^ m a wn^stling Iswit by tricking him into 
mistaking a trxa* >tuinf» for lus leg (uluch Klephant riiniaii bn!?ak 
or move!, and then wte^n ht>i lum is»ines to try a fall, thnistm his 
shar]T> hooves into iht- quick o( Klephant h and leaping on his 
neck digs his antlers into th* root of Kb ^hant s earn tilt be cnes 
for mercy. Mouse ’d<cr rid-' the Beiists of the p«*st of iilligalors 
in river Damasana by nu iiiiH i»f tnha nir^t. Mouse deer ehallcngt^ 
the Beasts to dnnk dry a river . h«* dnnks wh* n the tide is running 
out. they %vhen it is flowuig in Beer finds the nver Temifn 
Ham**! to Kidonion and the Bea-ts fish tle re but evt rv dn) their 
fish is stolen by an Ogre, who puts to flight such chainpit>n« 
Bear. Bull, Tiger and Khino. Mouse-dei^r sits fm guard, t»m Img 
himsolf up with cmls ; thes4- he t#dls the Ogn* who ciauisi up an^i 
nuigie siriipb*s. T^M^ Ogre asks for nunplew and is up anfl 
killed. Kaja Ant challengi*s Fdephant to battle for killing bis 
subjects and. digging a hole in mid plain, causes Eb-phanl t * tnj 
and fall, whereup<m Ants swann out and sting him to dtath 
Mouse-dwT approver his d«?feat. but onlcni the bole ful cl 
swarming Ants to He burnt out in retaliation for tortunng Fkiphant 
wantonly. 

Shaer Pilandok Jinaka. (Liih. Singaprtff\. In subitmicc 
and arrangement a «hf>rter and in b nor version of the \mi 
work. 


( 2 ) 

A SYNOPSIS OF THE HTILWAT CfTJAJJi BAN BRMINA. 

There was a King of Patlali Parwm, named 8ugad4*rma, who 
had four footish noon. A Brahman, named SunMaaorria, offend 
to teach them and did so by telling them fable*. 
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Lion, the King oC Beaata, wtui once tetrified tA Uie toering of 
a domeatic BuU. Hia captains, the Jackals Geiita and Demina 
(who arc transfornted dew), bid him not be afraid like the 
jackals frightened fnwn their fet'd on ctarpses on a stricken field by 
tits sound of a drum beaten only by a a'ind'swayad branch. They 
find the RuU, and Lion makes him Grand Vizier. Qelila is 
jealous. Demina tells the tale ttf the t’n>w, who sU>ala a prinoeas* 
necklace while she is bathing and in sight of her maids takes it to 
tiu* hUr of a t’olita who has sUdttn her eggs, so that the maida 
follow up the trail and kill the ('olim Also of the lion, who 
harrietl the ls<asts till, on Mmis«> det‘r’s advin*. they prorided him 
with one \*ietim a day. and, the lot at lost falling on Mouse-deer, 
In- U-lls Lion b<m- he hue IsHm delaveil <»n the road by a larger 
Lion whf» T»*% iles his highness and bow he has loft him devouring 
a dtsT lianl hy a «>ll, wlien*upon King Lion wts out to attack 
this nval, and Wing shown his own shielow mintakes it for his 
f»s'. lisips in and is dniwntsi Also of the Stork, who told the 
Fish their p»s»l windd dry up, got leave to earry them one by one 
t4» ihu'iiw-r w'ster and d<-v(iun*d them <»n the waj'. till when Cnh 
wa> W-ing earricsl uh»ng he saw thi" Ism*— of his fn«>nds arul nipfasl 
tiie neck (d SUwk till h'- died Aceorilingly , Gehla siu^eate they 
two ii<«> guile to l,ion against Hull, and g*s*s and tells 
Linn that Bull elmm-s to In* gn*at<*r than his mastor. pointing out 
th t* (if I*imI friffitln* hv Ihi* of iht* Flv*ii iiukI th# 

Fit u» Ih' lhi|;V if Buitj wouM hit<* folk 

onlv nht^rii th« v jiMltMtfi; hat thf- frN»n4t*hip foitiMxl, Biig 

hrgot hi^ protDiftd^ uikI hi( folk, who wm* nwiikt^ iiinl mtiijfht Fli*w 
10 for Ihii» th#n niiiH off siii4 |fri«tf*n4A Itti Biill 

that Ision umil4 kill h»iu for a t(*mt th# tal# of Hi# Lton 

whom ihrm vmwm, tli# JarkiU. tli# Ti^tt*r m^l Ih# Ciwr* Miig 
Ilf (h# ftatrlh pfi^t#n4 at a fittw of ftitiiiii# 

thill th#rt5 if* no otht*c frnid lo im (oiifiii mA gi’l Cmnol dUivoaf#4. 
H# iU*w> I ho ^Uwy of th# Hiiii4 pi| w. Tlio Saiiii-pt|Nir"t 

mf# tol4 him hmv in a liomghitwo hirda hmAo tli«iir frictndi Tbrtoii# 
ffip a Htirk in tlit* tnt44t# anni lot* Itiom fly tiff wilii him to w tioefNi^f 
pond, and how Tortoise hearing yokels cry out opt^ned hi* mouth 
and fell to the ground and «’aa IriUed. Yet Sand-piper atiU 
insisted on her laying her eggs near the sea, and the tide carried 
them oil. But they called upon Hawk, the Kfaig of the Biitla, 
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who got the Angel of the Sea to onler the nHum of the egg» and ao 
recovered them. ‘*Tln« came erf gcKHl eotm«wd/’ said Gelila, “and 
1 would adviJi^e ymi to imticipate Lion md on a wet day lower your 
hamL lift your tail and nttm^k laon when hij* eyen are nni and hla 
mane bristling : that is a sab' time. “ But Bwiirm upbraids (hdila 
for his plotting and tells severed ntorios to illustriiU* the fate of evil 
counsellors. Tlie sons of two iiierchfinta, one good and one 
proiligal* tnnelled to a fur counlrj\ and the g<iodl son prr>filed a 
thousand dollars, but the bad nothing; and thr* gmal son divided 
his fortune with tlu^ prsligal; on their way back, the prodigal 
suggested they shoubi burj their money under a trfH> and then 
came atone by night and stole it. was habsl Indon^ a ptdge 
and offeri'd to rail thi^ tn*e as a witrusn whtrh bi iiig allowed lif 
Wi^ni home and asked his father to ere#'|> mto tlu* trunk and speak 
for the tn^e. The father demum^d and told lunv i'nJi put a stnng 
of fish from MongnNrise’H hole tf> the hole of Snake who stole bin 
<>ggs, so that M«»ngf'>rwso followed up the trail and killed Snake 
But the son eompt lled the fiitlu r, and uhen the |udge heanl the 
tree speak he onlered straw t^» he lit irishle tlu* tnmk , the father 
fell sufffwat^'d ; th<‘ non wus fined on»‘ tlxHHHnd jj'dd piiKM'tt, lurtii 
«pnt<*n<‘ed to Up ox«‘(’iit«'d for cuuHinc hit* fHthrr’s 'U>n»h So pt*ri«h 
evi! couns«*llor*» .\;;nin. IImto wtts n nitTrhfint. who*.** frii-nd Hold 
his imn held on tnixt «ind avi-rrr'd it hud ouU-n hv rotin; b«>t 

the merchant kidnapped hin friend >* child and t-uid u hawk had 
carried it off ; the judge <lt*clarcd it an unlikely hut the 

merchant replied it wu« likelier than for rntn to eat »tecl, luid ho 
won hi« caae (cf. Afr. Laidlaw’s tale of Mmiw-deer and tha 
axe-heatl eaU-n hy w<*evils! (leliln heiurint; tlieae taJen repenta 
and runs off to make pi*Hce la tween I.ion and Bull, Hut find* Bull 
already killed. 

Second Tale . — In a country callwl Mejfilaroni thi'Ce lived 
a clover Crow, named Fda«upedona, who. watching a fowler 
apread his snare and catch dove*, mw the King !>o\c hid hi* 
Kubjecte fly off Ixxlily with the snare end take it to Mmjae w^i» 
gnaw(*d them fn*e. So Crow makiw friend* with Motitie, altar 
some demur from Mouw? Wauae c;rf>w i* a bird of ptvy. In litne 
of famine €mw carrie* off Moum^ to Tortoiao'i pond. Itfcmiio 
tells Tortoise bow he fed on a hermit’s mimbe till another hertnit 
came and told how to catch him. relating the story of the Brahman 
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who tolid iii» wile a tale agaiiM<» oovetousoeas (a hunter lolled a 
deer and turned alter a pig that killed him ; a jackal cuahed up to 
cat the hunter when the hunter's laet arraw went off and alaw 
him), fur Uto sooond Brahman dug mtt his hole and found a gdd 
jar. and after there was no more gold to be found the first 
Brahman drove Mouse away. Ihe three friends are Joined by 
Deer. Mouse gnaws Deer out of a snare. Tortoise is caught by 
the hunter but released by Deer lying in tbe hunter’s path and 
protending to be dead, wboroat, the buiitor (csgets Tortuise and 
lets bim escH|ie. These are tbe fruits of friendship. 

Third Te/if.— Tlie Owls worst the Crows. King Crow debattsi 
with his tntnisiers, shall they make |>eace, or fight, or remove 
from their haunts, >ir (Ksne to terms? 'We cannot be friends: our 
voices differ, "' said his minister, "like U>e Ass's bray differed from 
till; Tiger's roar and Is-trayed him when his master tbe w'aMber- 
man wnippe<{ him in a Tiger's skin and turned him into the 
nee- fields to get a cheap meal, so that he was killed.” .\nd when 
the bmls wanteii to make Owl their king, an old Crow told bow 
M ouse iKer's stoiy that the |miu] he ilrank in was ,tbe Moon's 
bathing' place suveii it from im-uivioas by the Klepbants; and ho 
Mild their king slaaild have a great and sw'ful nanie like Moon. 
*11ie t'oiw also to!<l how the Mouse-tleer and the Bilina-bird, 
quarroUmg aier living in tbe sanw« trei*. went bidore the Cat aa 
arbitrator anil the Cat ate Uiciit both. "Ever since the time Old 
Crow Hjsike <sit. Crows and Owls have lieeti bx's.” said the mini* 
ster Tlie minister t'row then went to the Owls pretending he bad 
been hurt lUid eX]H>lbsl by hts kind for friendship w'ith the Owls. 
Owls iluliate hfiw to treat him. One of them Udls how fear of a 
liurglor MUit a yiaing wife to an old husband's armsi and luiw in 
gralitude the old husband offered tbe burglar all his gocsls ; so if an 
enemy comes to do us a gooil turn, wh* should ln*at him well. A 
thief and a devil met as they were aliout one to steal a Brahnuin'a 
cow and the oihi!r to take his life, and the Bralinian bearing tlietn 
dispute as to which should act first mquited their evil intentjou 
by making friends lajtwwm them. Again, a kii^ gave a |iiece of 
bi« own fieah to a hunter rather than give up a hird which had 
sought refuge with him. Bo King Owl mode nunister Craw one 
ol his ministers, and Crow asked out of prstenoe cl good-w91 that 
he might be tranafonned into an Owl and go t(>|bttragr the Cramni. 
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WberBUpoii King Owl mlakHl a ?^torv A Hawk dnipiaMi a Mouaa 
into the handn of a hem»it : the Mouh<' tiink^l,into a girl; mtd 
when ^»ih© eaine of age, tho lu»niui nooght tli© poworfal 

chtunpion he eouhl fiini to Iot hui^tmiul : he tncnl (he? aun, Um 
aun waa eonhntHl hy oloods; he trii‘il the rloiali^ winch wort‘ rtilcd 
by the winch iintl the wui«l wa> hv n inirttntiun, and the? 

tiiountain could Im> hurnwvcd hy Moum* Ho he triiHl iht* Mmiac* 
who conHcntf'd to wed her tf ^he UvjMne a Mou>u\ whudi ahe did. 
rcHurning her former sha[H^ Kueh hea^t mu^t ^tiek hv Iuh im*n 

Hhi4|>€*. S«i iniuiHter C'rtm made guaniMin of the OwIh rave, 

hut in that eafuieity he lets the i VtAis pdi' up nihlunh and 
the Owls He tell^ Kmg (’row. how Kmg Fnig made Snak*» act 
as bis horse hy a present ot a tn< a duv ull. all thr rah n 

Snake went avva\ One eannot httinoitr « neriuc'* 

Fimrih Talc.^-iint not on* '' lu other folk ( ns^slde 

and Ajh? were fri»'n*t> i 'r*s*o^lde " wde v\as dl imd orli nil t** eat 
Ajw^V heart. ( 'ns*/j*liie taking Afs the nvof to m v his wnfe 

told him this, w'h*‘reU[H»n Afi^’ got hun to return h\ deelaring he 
had left his heart iit hoiiu Afs' leapt unh. re and r» latisi a tale 
Lion l>ade tjfaekai ft teh him an As** to devour Jh* kal *hd s4>. but 
Lion temfh'il A'^s hy lus r*»nr, .ha kal e M*\e<| luie hae^ Ltoii 

killed him and went uwin Jaeku! ah‘ ew s and ears and, 

when Lam einjuired alwnjt th* ln. a^ked if an wOh < ct's afid 
ears wfwild huvr n»tumc‘d after heanng r »ui 

Fifth Tnie - ^Monil «h> not act raf^hlv A HruJunan f*ir«!3444d 
his wdfe that h<T iinixjni would lw> a hn ^md »* ehlei 

The wife related how a W^ggar wajs given a jar of and dn*ilimt 
he would srdi it and buy goats nnd (hen eatth and tln n have a 
wife find ehrhh and Iwuil his wde f*»r negh cSiUi; the ^ hd l* and s/t 
dreaming bc?at and broke the jar of Hmr and got nnihmg BAit 
the Brahman's wife Imre a inah* chdd din tie Brahman Ml 
a Mongofjse to guard the fdtild , Af*mgo^lHe kdhsi a unake that 
wrcmld attack it ; Bmhtiian seeing mouth nK hha^ly 

thought Mongoosf* hud eahm the chihi. and kd!M bun Hit wril# 
t©ll# another tfih\ A father dissatisfiisd at his hcifciiNi!^^ 

cmim him away, when ai his wif» dies and he kilb bitnanll. Bui 
the aon grows up md dre^uc hc^ is to b at thn^ atmofteni wbu 
aball cffme to hia hmiiie dfjor and mk for lUnis H# dom m and 
tibi^ give biin gr©at riehw A ItarWr. ae*^?iiig iba iucridUiitv iliu 
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th 0 but h haloid before the king and eiaeutodl. 

Tba wife talln another tate. A marchant left hi« wile and boy 
and went to a far ecmntry, bidding tbe boy buy anything wonderful 
(IT of viiiue. Tho boy buya a letter hawked for a tboutiaiid pieeea 
and hanga it over bia \ml. Hia father rifUima and secai bit wile 
i^ieefnng in the aaine pbiee m a inan» drawn bin aword to kill tbeni 
tMith but mH*M tlie letter and really ita legend "Do mAh mg wftli<jul 
ftart^ighi/* He abtfatheii bU i^word and bods the man ia hia own 
grown »Kin 

My theiw^ fable*< the ktng'^ fmir Mmn W€*re taught arindom. 

Kiu-t. From » •yrto|i«i» given m ICt, vol. II of Siioiidi Margraij#** 
HFHallivniK i Tr K it wotilil epfieiir thal CJo«ggrtp*i <l?ei*#4i dm 
/Pimt^a |l^i44m« Ko)g. 1^0) fiotmidtrabty from Abdaliah Maiiahi** 

«H»iigii|Mire (imernineiit Fma. |hh 7. Iicaimfiiiiedl» Ijtidta, liOlb 
mhiih huA uimhI ttir t>ii« i»rtt< W |»ertiji{a it foUowt Ik* Ftfataii tmd IMil 
the Teaiit veme^tti «4 llte H«io«kru nrigiuel , llie versam r«f«rri4 to by Vaa 
Tiauli Um lmd^> i %»ol- IF {Mge 29, note.) 

(8) 

Two rawwi (Hun, U* it nofiri’il* <|uiim>U«K) alKMil a loan iriiiob 
itiw lm«l to thf otluT TIh’' ilebUir had prontiMMl lo rvpaj 

till- town in two month*! ilii Malay, moon and monUi are Uie 
>*ame won! t When, ufwjci the exfnry oi the utipulated tiine, tbe 
cfeilitor demanded n puytiK'tit. Ua* dehtijr n‘ph«Kl iaronically. 
{Muiitini; to the nky. 'niete ia tmly one muon " 

It K* two moniht* Mne*' I |»>nl y«i« the money," ri*p!ied the 
iwlitor, "and >o« pmim«4’<l to pay in two oiontha " 

"Hut then* iH only one mtam" wa* all that ho could get out 
of the debtor Then to witlc tbe dispute they went to Sir PeaM 
of the For«*t4i (Hulam di Himbai Sir IVaoe beard both omp atata 
their and then, when Uie aun had «et. tcwdc tiiean both down 
to the river- bank. U w*n* a cloudioiMi night, and upon Ibe boaont 
of the ri%'er the full moon ahnne n‘fli«ted "What ia that?" i id 
Sir Peace of the Fortwt to the debtor, pointing to tbe golden drdie 
that lay upon the water 

"The moon." replied the debtor. 

And what t* that ?’* aaid Sir Peace, pointiog t*> tbe aky. 
"The nuKMt. alao." repited tbe debtor. 

"Thai make* two." eritwl Sir Peace. "Tan miawiy ; and tba 
time haa come for you to pay your dabta. " 

In Mahjf Foraata (W, 0. itmmU), p, m. 
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DARI HAL PELANDOK MEMIJAK ANAK MEMERANO, 

Maku adtvhili kuiuiii rnaKa /iinan nabi Allah Sii)i*ifiuai tilaihi 
salam d^ngan t*a1cdir AlhUi taala ka pa<!a laajH^a itii m^uiua binat4a3ig 
beitrhakap HejK'^rti iimmisia jugn Maka aria pun nabi Allah 
Suleiiiifin itu lima pi*rdanu uu'nttTimya, aualu tiuntt^ri-uya 
dariiwla nianusia. suata iiientt'ri nya dari|awla jiri b«’»rmiiua 
Raferit, suata na ntrri nva <iari|iiida unggaa. dua inrulrn unu duri 
pada binatimg Inndak thui (>rlan<l«4c : didalain lima pi'rHuna imuUi^ri 
itu yting anf hijaksauia portaitui iiituiUHia. yang kodua Umdak, 
yang keUga Sjdam di rind>a ia itu {adamluk ; t/^tapi SaJaimdi 
hmba itu-lah yung t«-iniashhur iinf bijakMUui nya. 

Sa la runila. nuika ada hih suutu hari Halarn dj niulai |Hrgi 
bt"*r}alan tm'outapi Hckalian :uiak buuh dalidam pt nmtaliiui nya. 
Maka bt^rjumpa lah ia 'luutu bdmng trmpfU nirmi-nuig. fMla 
anak nya tujuh < kor Maka anak iiu iin rang itu jam ki luiir lab 
daripada lulmng nya brrnuun iiiairi di Maka »Salam*di- 

rimba pun datung nii ngharnpiri srruya bi iian^a * Hai kanak* 
kiinak. ka-mana (argi naik bap^i kainu?" Maka wdiiit tunak 
metiirrung itu \Mak bajai liambu sudiUt piTgi nii urban ikan 
akan makanan hanilm st kalian ini *' Maka pikir SiUiim di rtmba; 
‘Mtudah akal riuinrnmg ini: mIuIu Hiihaja ia immbuat antaya 
dt ataB ikan ikan itu. trrlalu ru?^ing hati ku nirnriigar pt^ngaduaii' 
nya kapoda nabi Allah Htdeiman; jikalau bagitu, baikdali aku 
pfVbuafc pakatan pula dungim dia ’ 

Sa-Udah nudnh ia pikir itu. diUJgan takdir Allah Subhaiui 
melakukan kuderat nya hAndak naTTnanjangkfin ch^ribi ini, mak4 
bunyi-Iah burf»ng bubut bubtit l4’rlalu banyak bimyi-nya bAmahut- 
s^aliutan nahaja. Maka SalanMli^ritrtiwi pun nd^ngingfitkandah 
langkab jiirtikHnuin /aiium daliulu kala cdiAkak (at^rkvlalitan. 
Maka la pun uiAmAnchak ^ilat langkah gAIrimbang dua>bltltMi 
iii^ogf?rinjang nabaja kakt n^a ka-i^iana ka-inari. Maka babifdah 
d: pijak-ptjak anak mAmArang ifu, nda |>aliih kiiki tangaii nya dmi 
p5ebali kepala-nya l>Ariiainburan oiiik nja habia matt fij^mua-tiya. 
Sat^lah dtdihal Salam dt^nmba niati anak tn^mArang itu, maka 
la pun kdmboli lah ka-tAmpat bArdiani diri-nya* Hata aivkjitika 
%t hari pun pTflangdah. Maka rntmi^raiig laid bku puling 
ka-tfmpat lobang^nya itu. Maka apabila fumpai ia hadaimii 
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lobang'iiya, maks di*Hhat*nya Uijdi ekor aiiak*iiya 
tialiaja htibiii xmii iMlimmburfiii oisk nyw (^rab nya pua bSiiiaiii* 
Inarau turnpah (li-Hitu. ^faka di-|)C^rekHa di-kcnal laf^kaa kaki 
Halimi-di riniba b<!*rkiudiiciiiik nahaja. Makii iiierm^rwg yarag 
ktVlua liitu tiirnimgiK ytuig teraiiuit Htmgal aayaiag akaia aiiak^nya 
itu, putUHhih nya tiu^iiibawa ikim t/^rhilu btmyak hemlak 
ntakanan tikaii loaak lumk riya itu. Maka ikan ikan iUi 
puu <li*iia\va-uy<i nuiHc^k kii'*4ulam k^iang nya. Hari pun rtualam- 
lah Mrtka bonneHliuarat lull ktVdua nya pagi Chuk iuHiJuk 
ttirugiuiap iiitbi Allah iSult iman |H*muuila{itkun hal kctiiatiaii 
afiak nya <t!ab kariia ktdakuan Saiani'di riuiba iikinbuat anmya 
ku ataa ii^a. Maka ?^a44 bib putuH-liili meHhuarat-uya itu lalu 
tidfir kiduu nya Sa ktlika lagi hari pun nlaJig 

Maka iiu nii rmig laki bini lepua makan ia pun (a^^rgidab 
tmiigiKlai) luibt Allah Huliauiaii Rapada iiiaaa itu nalii Suleiiuati 
pun bcfM iiuivatit di ata^ Uklita Hinggaaana k^rajaan didiadapaii 
tiii^nt^T^ri huiubalang rayat tanl«>ra timia U*pt}niM;nai banyak^nya 
(UH'ka iiuauiHui dan jin dim binataiig bortuinjMiran duduk 

di ianati ttuHigudiip liaginda lUi iHTtnachatu tinudnuii mluan t^^riak 
rinnkii itu. KriiiinMiya diMlv^ai idch nabi .Ulali. Maka 
nit'iut*rang laki bini puu Ikrdatimgkt&n t»t>tiibali dengaa uyaring 
Miiira nya: ‘ Ihilal Tuanku; lunpun, Tuanku, iR^ribu ribu 
atiipun, H4'‘inbtih pub k iiarapkan di iuiipun; yang srtiia tt^rjunjung 
di^iitaM oink batu kt jmla patvk haniha yaBg hinas yang ki^duii 
{H^nlUlalulnkiUl h 4 inbnb kii bawali tiifaik cher}m Dull Vang Maba 
Muliadari hal diri puiek yang kiHluti ini taingat-lah di ainaya oieh 
|a*«r*t]ana iiii^nW*ri Tutuiku Stdam-di riinba Ha iH^ninggal patek 
Hit^mdiari nyapim didt^k itu puU'^k iinggalkan ki^itijoh ekor nya 
iiununggu {H>ndak liatn paick patcdc pun puhing daripada 
iiWntdiari ayaptui itu. inakit paU?k lihat anak didek itu, Tuanku^ 
hrrkiipanm di halainan [^aidok babii^ ’mmti iM^«mua-iiya, 

Ha kali na-irngah piVliidi k4l]>ala IW^^rpanchtimn otak na ttViigidi patah 
kiiki patah langan- ny a. Maka di-ja'mkaa didibal baik iiyata>*lab 
bukaa lapidc kaki HaJmii dt riinba, Tuanku, bSrkaebbbak sahaja 
tnrrala rata haJaiinin {latt^k itu dan mi{tratii-rata kit^pak dan 
tvuman buaian anak did^k itu* Maka pada idktran patek mh 
dangan nyaia nya Balatn-di rimba tn^mbunob aitak anak didisk 
itu/’ 
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Hata Hivtilah dt-di^ngar oloh nal>i Allah SuUnuian aka© 
Hi^uibahaii iiii‘ni^?^rang litdua laki bini itu, toiu'^nung aivkfitika 
hairau akiin ktdaknaii mentori nya Sahui»-di‘riiini)u |m rbuat 
lUimya ka ataa niyai tantrni, timla bi^r{>alut4iD aa-kuli knii iUi* 
^laku baginda pun U^rtitah knpiubi unggaa bt^latok minyuroh, 
nW'^inanggtl Salam di riinbu Maka bt^lalok |>un mtinyrJnbtili Uilu 
segeni Urbang kfiltinpat Sahantbrimba kata-nva: **Hai 
SiUam di riiubu, nubi Allah fiu'^iiuaiggil H4"*gera kn-balai pt^ng* 
hadapsui. ' Maka Saliun ^i-rimbH. pun la'^rjahm lah 
lUi-ngiMlup nabi Allah Suleinaui : ?>i huig mUnra tiiwla bi b^rapw 
hnna uya sajnpni lah hihi «lu«hik mrn\vmbah iKigmda d^ngim 
honuat taathim nya Maka titah nabi Allah .Sukunuai : *llai 
nunirri ku. N«'luvb pun aku panggil mi aila aduan iiivinrrang di 
alas i'ngkau pit^al iuiuk nva matj tujoli t k^r m* kah < n):kau bunoh, 
kmnm : ya-kuh t'ngkuu nu rnbunoh nya dan iipu pUKal Tngkau 
bunoh itu, tiada kastdnui akan rayat tanu’ra ku ? ’ Maka s^a udnh 
di-diiigar Salani di*nrnbn akan tiiali bagiivla tru, maka ia pun 
segera-lah Inutrlut lardalangkan M‘inl»ah Anjpun Tuitnku 
Shah Alam, yang ♦'‘uipuuva i tukhta ki brsaran dunia ahkirat yang 
mCdiukuinkan t'nipat jM^njuru alaiii itu ganti iaiyang i^awing luhan 
Hem alani yang berkiil iduif) nabunt kbahunun Suli iiuau ^erla 
chamti Sulaimnn iiu Sa t, luh trrjunjdng lab titah l>uli Vang 
Mjdia Miilia itu di atas r»tak batu ki [aila putrk luunlia vnng brifl(di 
bebal ini; sa bfrniula hampkaii di amjam. Tuanku, 1 m nbu nl)U 
ainpiin, m nibah patrk harapkan di arnpun .\faku uda pun kfipiida 
luiri itu ptttek fa rgi mbnatapi H<**kaium hamba rityat Tmiiiku Maka 
nampaidah patek ka-tempat nang na'm«"naig ifcu. Maka palik 
lihat anak anak nya a/la brnnain mam .\faka patek pun dulang* 

lah kapada kanak kamik itn b< rt^inyakan mak bapa-nya. Maka 
aahut anak-nya itu kata nya: *Mak bupa harnba m^nchari ikan 
akan makanan hamba h# kalian mi ’ pakik pun diamdah 

terdiri jtiga : Ha-ki'fika Ifigi pat-ek dengur kukok »ahaja bunyi nya 
Sang Bubut niemalu g«md»uig pfmng, Tiianku. t^rlalu mbmat 
bimyi-nya befHahubHahutan. Maka kapaila pikiran pab^k IXili 
Yang Maha Miilia sudah gerangan kedatangan imimh m^^langgar 
kota aatana^ Maka pab k pun rniHigingaf lah laitgkah iW^rtikanami 
Katnan dahulii kala mana^rnana pdtna inharat yang ajar deh omng 
iua-ttm Hemua^nya pat^^k ingat afunuanya, tiada^lah pal^k 
ingatkan diri sa^kali kali. Maka Uada-lah patek afidar mfimi* 
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jakktm imak-imak Sang Mfm^naig itu, 'ruaoku, icama paytek 
Idngtili ki^Huatiiiiiii hail nangai naik gi^tiibini ii)^n£ngiir bunyi 
^^f^nciang }>^*miig Dull Yang Maha Mulia mi^lisunkan ttM^beb 
imtiiluxii-laii karbiiwah (iuli hal pab^k ini/' 

Sa UMaii ili dengiir htigmda akan ncnibah Salain di runba itu, 
maka nal>t AlbiJi KuUniiuui pun bertitali ktipada bt'daiuk m£nyurdb 
iru niiuiggil Sang Bubol bubul. Maka bt^laUdi pun hit'nyi*nibaJli 
lalu pi rgi tiH^ndaputkan Sang Hubut bubui : ^a ketika logi £^ailg 
Uubui pun datung lai) znt^ngaiJap Ktraya tiufny^^mbah. M|ka 
titali bag I mi u : ‘ Hiii Sang Ibibut! jyakali ingkaii 

gt mlang pi rang ilengan tiuila titali iiarijiada aku? Hngkau paadai* 
inimiai salttija. \\m paihaJ .* “ Muka t^i iiibah Sang Bubuf : 

Aiupun, Tuaiiku, b< nbu nbu atupun. Maka nebalj pim patek 
im inalu gi mbuig nuig fK'iigan t4ada iilah Tuanku. maka paiek 
iiiiat Stmg Ibawak iiu iiiliawa prdiuig ti rcbabut saimja beriari lari : 
jinb. kajaida pikiran paUk muholi ilatang dari-mana akan 

imdanggar iHib Yang Mulia: iuidah mIjuIi paUk palu di^ngan 
larHungg^di huuggtdt bati pauk hupaya di kclaliu i aekaliaii 
}uak-juak buiulialiuig Tuiuiku akan hal Dull Viuig Malia Mulia/* 

Maka bagiuda nunvuruh iimmanggil Sang Biawak. Maka 
lidiatuk pun tninyCmbah }>i'^rgi kapada Sang Biaatik Maka 
»a ketiku lagi Sang Biauak |mu lucngadap tudu Allah. Maka 
tiiiili bagitida : "Htu Sang Btawiik, nebab aku luiananggii engkau 
ini« kitma a^liian lUiituTang mail anak n\a di pijak Salam di* 
riinba Maka Salaiii di rittiba iiu'inijakkiui anak tiicint*naig itu 
ididi kaniH Simg Bulait bubut miinaJu gvndang jH’nuig- Maka 
Hidaib pun Sang Bubut liubui lui^uiaiu giudiuig {H rang itu olch 
kania caigkau ithanbawa pcdang bt*n lialHii kunun : pkalan 
bjigita f'aigkau ]H^huig brrrhabut itu, ihu>hi1i nuiiia akan datang 
tii4baiggar bc4ii inr * Maka Udah dt drtigar Sang iimwuk Utah 
bagirida itu, ta pun M’»gora metiyinibah incttiidukkan krpala nya 
ka^taiiah aiunbiilt : ‘ Aiiipun, Slmh AIuiik bt^ribu nbu ainpun 
liiaiibah pttu?k pacdial yang hina bariipkan di aiupiin. Maka adii 
pun pHl4!k ini'imbawa pi^dang britdiabut itu, paWk lihai Siuig 
Labi lab] mudok iiii*ny^^n?ndeng miliaja tiu inbawa pal^^k 

pun datangdali nu'^^mbawa pc^dmig bt’^ndiabut ; ka(iiida aangka patek 
tdniudali muiioh yang bc^aar iii£ianggar Tuanku/' 
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Sa'i^ltth tll-dtogiir oloh biigmiia at'^mhuh Sang BiaWak itu, 
maka baginda pun b<5rtittth kapada In'datok nu'ii} urxA rndmanggil 
Sang Labidabt. pun ln^rmohou lain l« rbung p^’^rgi. 

Maka Hii-kt'dika lugi, Sang l^dudabi pun fhUaiig lah tia}nga«iap 
baginda. Maka titidi nabi Allaii : “llai Siuig Lui>i labi aitbaJb 
pun jiku iniiiauDggil riigkau ini kanui miuiin Stuig Mi intoaig 
kapada aku anak nj» a inati tli pijak S«dum tb riinlm : pun 

di'pijak Kalatn di rirnbtt la na-ngmgat huigkah /.mium daiiuhi 
mi>ni*ngarkaii Sang Jiubu! tui laahi grudiing pt'ning muka m'*bab 
pun Sang Biibut ua iiuilu grndang }»i‘nuig kama sa lui bbat Sang 
Biavi ak nit inbaua pi-dang b< n luilait. na iihut i ngkau lui'inbawa 
pifisiu kunun Maka «’ngkau na fubawa jx ilu, timsuh tn^ilia 
yang akan dat^iag im langgar brta ’ IVlah d»"ngiir Sang laibn 
jiibi titah bikginda. iu jvuii b« nlatangkan nombuh . Ainpun. 
Tnanku in rtbu idai ampun ; M inbali [mt«A banipkan di afitpun 
Maka st'‘b:il» pnuA mudrk nifinbawa ttn, |»a!*'k bf>at Sang 

rdantr pun ta'^uina ua inbavva loMibak b* rrhafiggab tnudek. 
Maka kapawla [»ikiran pat^ k it ntu laii iHdi Vang Maha «\fuba 
kr^bitangan fiius*ih vau'g Iw'^ar. piiu-k [»uii b#’r'^r;5j» kih akan 
prriMu patfk 

Tclah ds d*'‘'ngar mini Allaln Jiiaka la [am Higgradiib iiM''nynr«4i 
brlatok mrinanggd S«zig rdiin^; Maka b/daink pun m«’ny/'!nbali 
lain jH-rgj inrndapatkan San^: I'dang, M'jika Siuig Tdiuig pun 
dala.ng nM'ngadap naia Adah Afaka titali luiginda "Hm Siuig 
("dung, yukab (^ngkau inudf^k mj nu'mbawst tninbrik ia'ndnifiggnh? 
Mu^di yiOiu uaiim akan dalang^^^ Maka >i/nibidi Sang Iddung. 

* Ampun. T^iankii, brrditi-nbu ainpun, faduib pun piit4di tiniduk 
nurnbauH toinbak birr ban ggidn fmti'k !dml Sang S/lntnui pun 
inmbfk brrikat. juriggang rnrb'ngk#»ng iiabaja ki^uaiibaii liikiMiyil 
pat#rk bind. Maka [am Iwx^ajiiadah mudek h^ndak 

iiirngiidap Dull Yang Maba Muba, rnbdikim apa gild<il>» 

nyji, nuinnh hflni dan mmia akiwi nirbmggar d\iankii/* 

Orini fii (Jingar nala Albdi Hulriman, niaka la pun 
kapada brlatok hurub int'niiinggd Sang Sidianui. Afaka 
pun nirnyrtribiiii lalu prfgi iiii'ndaiailkan Simg S»%aniu 
Inngah jalan kata b^latuk : ' Hai Smig Hiihm^xh milii iJlall,, 
Sult iman tm nmnggtl tuan hambii : kita lurngiwliip/’ 

Maka Jawab Bang B^barati: **Hambfi pun fiahaja biitdiilc 
m&ngadap juga ** Maka Bang Si^barau dan biflaiok 
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mliDgadap nabi Allah Suleiman, Maka titah baginda: “Hai 
Sang Sdbarau. ii^bnb pun ^u mfimanggil fingkau ini dleh kama 
aAbab pl*nga<iuan Sang MfiouVang dl-ataa Sa}am>di-rinaba, anak* 
nja m«ti ili-pijakkan Sajum-di rimba. Maka Hfibab Salam-db 
riinba mSinijakkan onnk mPm^rang itu, kenia Sang Bubut-bubut 
nii'^malit gC*n«lang pi!rang. Maka a^bab pun Sang Bubui-bubut 
nii^tiialu gj'ndang pfnuig itu, ia mCdihat Sang Biawak mihubawa 
fii^dang Iw'^rchabut dan w^bab pun Sang Biawak ni^nibawa pt^ang 
bi'rf’halnit itu karna ia luf-bhal Sang Ijibi-labi inf-mUawa p^ritiai 
dan **'bab pun Hang I,rfihi iabi tni'‘n)bawa pdriaai itu ia mfelihal* 
Sang rdang rtu’tnbawa Uanbak l»/»rchanggah dan »'bal> pun Sang 
I’datig nu'-iiibuwa tfmjbak Wrchanggali itu ia mi'libat i^ngkau 
bfrikat pinggang i(u'l»'‘ngki>ng unhaja mudek nipa urang didalam 
kt’^KUKiihan : jikalatj latgitu apa'kah k^'^auaahan Angkati? Muaoh 
dan ttiana akon tiWdanggar lada atau ai apa yang nu'mbuat aniaya 
akan ('ngkau*’" Sa-tVdali di-di-ngar Sang Scbarau akan titah 
hagindn itu, iii upn lain Mijud infny^mbah a^iiibali njm • '‘l>olat 
l>idi Tuanku aiupuri. a«'u»bnh pat<*k harap-kan di-ainpun: a^pfrti 
titah Ihili Yang Mnha Midi itu. U'rjun)ong-lah di atas jfnuila 
ubun ubtm p«;t<*k nkan t/tapi hurapkan di anipun jikalau awkira- 
nya tiiwla Tuimku tll•''tllanggd palek ini. uahapt palek hi^ndak 
nK'ngadap jtiga lit ndak la'nnaidumkan hal diri patek-patek hamba 
rayal 1\mnkii im aangat-lah di-aniaya <»l«*h Sang Mtoi^rang 
kti utiia piiti'k pHt4‘k •it'^kaiian habin rayat tanii'ra Ttianku di- 
makan nya dan ai'pif*rti hand>a Tuanku dan anak-anak didek itu, 
babio lab luidah 'li innkan IVianku (4ch Sang Mj^m^rang tt4i 
didabun nuatu lolink U^nipat kAdiatnan patek pat4*k tinggal |aitek 
lia tduir Ktdmja Maka ini bal paluk li^rupa kfKU«altan yang di- 
lihat pacbai Sang I'dang itu. kama t^rlitlW^h maaluin Tuanku paaai 
m^larikan nyawa ini tiada b«^H(#tahuan diikarhita hati palek 
kcViudukkan (iada ni^ndapnt aman allntnaa aa-kali-kali. Maka 
intdali pat«>k nu*’innhnn hiikum titah THili Yang Maha Mtilia taalif 
titnbangan yang kitadilan diataa tmiam paiak^palt^k ini dj^i^ian 
Sang Mitmiirting ini yang a^Ialti atika nvilngaddbin aniaya kn-ataa 
patak ddngan tiada m^namh kanehan b6kaa hliin«al tttaaf aaiii*- 
aama hamba Allah dan rayat tanbitra DuU Yang Maha Mulia ini 
maka ini lab patak pnhimkan bttknmantnya." 

Hata aatlitlah bagtnda m^n^tutarkan nAmbah Sang 8l3>anii 
itu, maka baginda pun bitiiitah kapadn Sang Mtaiiaiig dingaa 
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murka*ii^a, titah^uya: *'Hai Sang M^m6rang Ha*b8nar«nyarkali 
a^p<&rti kata Sang St^baran ini, n^lalu fingkan mi^mbuai aniajra 
ka-ataH dia At^kalian nya? Bolah t'^ngkan ^ioinbalikfin d&ngan 
Ku b^nar-nya/* Maku Ki’mbah Sang MC im'Tang dt ugan kdtakutan* 
nya: 'Hampkan di fuin>un Tnankii, brribu ril)u lunpun, t^lat) 
stvbi"*nar-nya-lHh st'anbali Sang Stdmrau itu; mi^ngaku 

krsalahandah pal<*k-jaiu*k yang ko<lua ini titnh Ttumku patek 
junjnng ’’ Maka titub bagimla : *‘Hai Salain di niiiba uiv-nang* 
Jab t^ngkau patut rngkau diatkan nyiiwa unak rnTmirang itu 
ganti nyawa anuk dim bini Sang Stbarau iui jang tolali mati 
di rnakan Sang Mrinirang itu, InikHn '^aliih rngkau ttu^hiin kan 
salah Sang iftint nmg '4«*ndiri anak nya inati di pijak kalian 
nya ’ Demikiiindah ada nva nlth Unja Haji 

Yahya bin Raja M uhamnuui Af(. (*h^nJt^n*ut*j Prrah 


III 

( 1 ) 

A SYNOPSIS OF PENIXSrLAH FA!U U AL TALES 

Pa Kad(tk — Pa Peru’s aftiT ge tting his u if<» to **tiU*h him 
H fine pHfHT went to tb»* royal rnek pit with hwi Ixvat eock 

Tfie mja seeing what a fine bird Pa Pea s t ba^l eandy pomtaded 
him to exchange it for another <-o<»k whieb on nival worrl wm 
superior Pa Pea'>4*cod t the bin! given birn ngainnt hit* own 
i-oek and wiigered hiw hou'ii‘ and garden on the i^iiue Hia imm 
«*o(»k which lie had parted with won and ho cauM'il him to Ifiae bin 
pmpi^rty. He clapfMHl his Hiden over the fight, and hia paper 
elotb«?H burst rmd left him to run home nakeil However, another 
day he caught a fish which hail awalUwi^i^t a lot of jewellery , and 
so recovered his lost fortunes 

Pa Pandir — Father Folly came of folk who had lived cm dry 
rice clearings up in the hilln for generatiomi, their wita 
unaharpened by play and association w^h otheiw. Hia wife waa 
Mother Andeh- Whe^n his father dit^I, she s<mt him to buy salt 
for the funeral feast, and he put it in a hollcm' bartd>oo joint and 
hid tlie hamlKKi in a stream of water for safety. His wife gave 
birth to a non and liegged her huaband to go a-flahing ihal ahe 
might get fiah to eat with her rice: the rlwrerickct (hiht!m§ 
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fttia), nha told him, wan a Am haii; ho took hor to my deer-brti^kefc 
{bilakang ru 9 a), wont into the fmmd a »tag aaleep and 

after a hard wreatle ntruek a hook into the fKmr animal’s back and 
threw hin» into the water for bait. His a^ife set him to mind the 
baliy, luid he bathe*l the child in boiling irater with fatal effect 
(’arrying the corpse away in a fishiiig-net for burial* he dropped 
it and unsuspi^-tingly buried the md ^joly : retracing his steps be 
Huw the ei>rpse on the path, failed to n*<’Ognise it and was 
eoinfort4*«l by the apparent eommonneas of inf tint mortality. Hia 
Wife nent him to buy a buffalo for the funend. ^UtHeribing the 
anifiml Iuh in(c*niuiii»in a#* a grass. eater; he gave the first 
harvestt»r he met a hand«ome prire for a sic kle and tied it up to 
a tn*e in lus giird«*<n hecomw* it had eut him— its hc«ms were so 
sharji His nvx\ errand was to call the gui*sts, the Hajis and 
I^idiyet^. or. as his wife described them, tin* white eap|H*d ones and 
the heaitled ones : he hrmight home a relui^tant white. cap sparrow 
and a rcs-alcitniiit Is anted gcait Aftc^r that feat, he was 
rommissioned to invite a Hheikli {k^ramal jin hhm\ and waraiEd 
not to tfiki* the wnmg turning or he wr.uld .dight at an 
Ogres' «!en of eoiirs4\ li<» tmst4iok the nwKtl and brriught the Ogras, 
rioan and Wif*\ to the fea^t The Ogn^s ate th<‘ir fill imd iiektd 
Father Folly Ut take home bwd to their ehddri n. Father Folly 
soIieitousl> jK>*Usl off anil in excess of zeal eluiktd the Ogrw* 
ehililreii with Imffalo lionei4 He and his wife then fl<d for their 
lives acn«SH Uie river The gH%*e chaM*. hut Mother Andch 

cried that the riv«»r wiis dif'^p and wamisl them to cross over in 
)nrs, in which they wen* swaiii|K*d and dnwvned Father Pdlly 
and hss wife ivere rich f«»r ever after on the Ogri's* Ireasurea. 
Fiilhtw F*41y V next achieveimmt w’as to hu\ Imsks tm rice. He 
toppled intfi the rivf»r on his rctuoi. for noticing ants enrias in 
InmdnMls on a log. he ndlcctcd how they wen* many and he w»« 
<me and trie<l to folhnv His wife entrusted him with no mom 
commissions so he mmi «-fishing, killetl his cakh by knocking 
them on the heads with a chopp<'jr* smokfd them and hung them 
in bags on a tn^e in the fon^st whither he resortid for aeeiwt 
glutt<iny : but his wife distxnering his haunt ask<sl him of what lie 
was afraid* whenaiiion he nverred he was afmid of nothing, 
neither of tigers nor of ghoais* but only of a grunting pig and the 
falittlmta g^rd^i. Ae«?ordnglj% by imitating the nmmn of theae 
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creatuim hm wife, hiding in the Jxingle, »4tiirtk*d him intn terrnf 
and ewnrying off the fi»h concealed them at homo. In the 
following da^v« ahe doled him out two fiah « riu^d, but aquatting 
down with her at hi« meida he want^^il tmd dmdared ahe waa 
hiding fish umler her leg : ^ihe retort4‘d it uhh lii*r ewn fltmh 4ie 
wtkA eating, whentnipon Father Fcdly cut a Hlice off hia thigh to 
taste. On rt^wering from the effect of that fmdiHhnaea, Father 
Folly tveni into the forest and having the lu<‘k to lime five 
hundretl birds on a fig-tree iii»d ilu'tn iUive all over hi*^.l)ody : the 
binls flea* away with him to the nxif <if a king a |ailace, whiw he 
was misttihen for a fairj' and w«slde<l to the king s daughter, but 
got a Had beating as smat as the wm o4it His next 

adventure was to pretend he was about to rnaio^ a joumt^y and 
tndtiei.^ his wife to prepare h»in suppbes iinwigh (or seven days: 
he ti>ok the supplieis and n^tuming home rlitnlNsI on ii 

shelf and lay there s<>ven day^ «levouring his e^isdy vtmu^l rations 
Father Folly met his death where had b#‘cn Ix^rn and dusl- -in 
a hill idearing For one dav being very hungry ihe had always 
b«H'n hungry), he did reg noti«*#* that th** baniinits which his weft* 
hail had not lae*n ^kinnls^ and ate thiuu whole which 

brought on a i‘rdic whi*reof he du^l He was i>uned hy the 
rief^-mortar 

Ijhm — lluTe wii^ once a Luckless Fries! hving on 

the reach of a river For one dfi>. one man came and called him 
to bury a corpse. un^»ther to a tn ? ciehrat4' hw pupd*** 

completion of his rehgious ntudies, a thinl to a v*hanling of llit 
Koran. the Lurkh^^s Pnest told C4wh of them he m^miW 

ermie, and sat reflecting ’ If f go t-o die fun««nil 111 get a prtytwmt 
of cloth; and if I g<* to the (east 1 11 get a fine of meat and 
rif*e ; and if I go to tin- ehanting I’ll get cak*-H imd ♦'W«'cttiieat« 
But Fd iMrtter go to the funeral first, m thi^ law of Frofdtel layw 
it down as a paramrsint duly ' So be sid lait to find the funmnil 
over, the chanting ended tund the all catim the folk trrwipifiil 
away fmin the feast and only a bit of buffalo meal lidt him. 
Sarlly he frarrad home the buffalo meat, but rf^achifig his gaidiiii 
and rcmemlw»ring he had mit <r^il!ectctl the jiiire front bii nufjllif 
palm« mft down the meat at the hiol rrf thi* palm if> climb ^ 
tree, when a dog at orict* filchid it. Tln> IViwI gave chaa#; lint 
d<tg bolbd into a hide in a tree, wheouipm the doffad tU 



bto ddHiM mIM iftoied ttw liote witli bui Uie dog «tca|«d 
by «a aiMn^tuKs on tti« olbw ^dde of th« t^. A p«ir of ftigacMW 
^ tuistook tit« nalMd Prkwt lor » iiiv« and idightod m bitn, fao 

ontehing 000 under eeob tinn-pit ; but bo tried to ixtraot tbe bird 
under bbt ri^dt^ **t>t widt hie right hmid. sod tbe bird under bis 
left arm with his fadt bsad, and so let them go. He returned to 
picks up his ciothes, but thieves had filched thno : he looked for 
ius pahn-juwe, hut thieves had carried it off. Ho be went home 
u<dc^ and mieemble and got a beaUng from his incensed 
help-mate. 

Mel /aHtin.‘>«Oiloe upon a tmic a Ma]a> yukel, Hat Jamin, 
usH hired to cltuib coconut trees at so much a nut. Ho, having 
climbed to the Ug> of a tree, he began to oalculate how with the 
lure be would buy a hen, and th«' hen would have chickens whkdi 
lie would sell to buy goats, and the goate w-ouid bate kabi which 
Im would sell and buy buffaloes, ami the buffaloes have calves 
tthiuh be woulii sell to buy an clefdiant, and the elephant have 
>oiuig which he would s<*tl to but a ship and houses and lands, 
and finally tie wottld niarry a princess ami she would hug him and 
he w*(Mild wriggU*. And so, in the eewtas^ of imagmatian, be 
a-nggled off the true an 4 was killed. in 

Pa —The Long- legs faiiiil.\ were verj' p<ajr folk, lad 

when the ncc cn»p faded Ihc) subsisted i« pigatocs, sugar-cane, 
tianjuuui and so on. Ac<caR}iagl,ii , one da\ Iiaddy l4ing-l«igs said 
to young Long-leg*, hi* son *‘(io md hide the buffaloea of yon 
fidk (dougfamg. and if they clamour at their hiss, say your father 
has the gift of divination tstd can tell ihton where their ludfaloea 
arti." Young Long-toga did so and hurried hcane and told hta 
father bow he had tied up the buffaloos to a tree in the jungie, 
a mik oM-iiy. And when the pka^hem came along and comuHtidi 
the diviner, he kSdd them of the spot and gttf a number of prMnta 
- -rjiw% Uikmm and caewey. Another time, the raja of the emintry 
bail seven ehcdiia of viduabics atn)«n. and hearing of Daddy 
lamg-legs* fame as a diviner sent for him and thraeltmed Idm 
with death if he failed tn find the thkrraa. Daddy Long-higv 
went home wad hade hk wife hike him wacne knives ; tdie did eth 
>ind as each loaf made a notwe ckar falling into the liot oil, Ihiddy 
Xiong-kp ewittted them tarn, Unee,*’ up fjetMUNMii: httifimt 
^ thb ial* I aia isdSMid to Mr. 6 ' M^Lalii^^ ^ 
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then up oaaie iiie thieves {pfttchurh one. two, flute, up to MvUill' 
and thmight he eree counting thciu. uheieat Uitey oo ofeWie d their 
crime end told hini where the c)te»t«, were bidden. He found the 
chests and tb<%king boeped biiii with presente and abide him 
Wvmer Royal. , Another tune strange ships come to port and the 
eaptmn brought goslings newi.v biiteJusi wituse sc<x he ehatlangad 
all folk to detenuine. gaging bis tbret* ships Hgainst the n^n's 
kingdom. 'Hte raja twceptetl the t'balleugv and sutumaoed 
Diviner Long-logs to discover the s«\ of the gosling*. Diviner 
Ijong-li^s was in a sore plight, but (laddlcsl out at night 
in a canot‘ and overboani the capttun tel) his wife, ‘if you would 
discover the sex of the goslings, gel a Is»m 1 irf water: the females 
will dive in first and the luaios (ollm« " With that infoniiaticat 
he paddled awaj tmd won the ehalU-nge and the thn-e shi|». for 
the raja. I.,aier on sc*v«a shi|»s eiuiie to and Uieir enptani 
staktsl his shijM against the kingdiaii liiat no one eould tell which 
\jas top and which was iMittoiii of certain stiKsUh round lugs be 
carrioil. Diviner Long-legs declared he hwl seven Ituoks pi 
divination on the subje»-t. ami paddling out 1»_> night overfaeanl 
the eaptam say: "Whoever would tell n*j> from iiottoQi of the 
l|gs must hold them in the centre and put them in water and Uie^ 
boUoin will sink first." With that infonmitiiio, ha won this 
challenge also for tlie raja .Vgain. the king of a foreign country 
sent and liegged that Diviuci L*og legs might lie lent Itim to 
discover his ifou's bride who. afli-r seven days of marriage, had 
lieen ravished away In jins Diviner lyiog-legs was despatched 
thither and headed the (jucst for the t«Mt princess into the Ibrwt 
where Hidzir Kuluh u'l titani, a saint of Allali, rebuking him for 
hi* pretences (which, however. w't*re ntu uttedy distaatoful to 
-Vllah in that they did harm to no man), showed him the cave 
where the princess lay concealetl. Hence, further credit to Diviner 
Limg-leg* and many present* to take hack to his own country. 
Anofber time, the raja making the Diviner Royal tntnmi the 
royal elephant to balance the bowdah cat^ht a young "Long-leg*" 
(grasshopper) in his hand ami threatened death to his Diviner if. 
be could not say w'hat he hod caught. The Diviner Royal, 
thinking of a son left fatherless, wept and blubbered, "Ah, young 
Lcmg-Icfs, young Long-legs." "Right." quoth the raja, "a 
young L(»g-legs it is." But. alter that, Daddy Long-!^ a# 
fire to bis house (having secretly removed all his proftwi^) and 
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JpAired iritt bi* boolw on diviuSMioo bad Ixi^ dfl«t«^ed «k» (iuiii h« 
niijdi^ !iw iirf® from royal ntood* and moyid probknw. 

8i Lmchai.-^Hi Lunebai got hi* ntum becau*© bo wa« 
pot belliod and big-buttnokod. Ho wa* a poor <frp-wt»d aoUor, 
but ho thou|d>i' bo would like audionce with the kiiMJ. and a* 
tho king rofmiod him audionoo <» aooouot at his ugly iaeo, he 
pninted his posterior red, hlaek and yellow and stuck it with 
dowor* and so prosonted himself to the aatonished king. But, 
niitieing the king'* newly shaven head, he burst out hutghing an# 
bi'ing pressed for an #*xpIanatioo said hi* highnies' h«ed reminded 
iiim of the bald pate of his »«ld dail. In a rage, the king ordered 
he Ik? token in a canoe to the river-mouth ond drowned with a 
stone roiind his neck. Hi Luochai started singing in the canoe 
jmd his arms wen* tuttusi that he might beat linn* on « i*nli»ba*h. 
He tdd the Iwiatintm to answer his refrain — 

■ffr Irnpath litttrH mfh ralahatU" 

with the words, 

'.-Ih, let him Ah, hi him go,” 

’ITu’n. Wing at the end of the Umt when* there was only thg 
Heoraman aijd the pa'ldleiw* bai-ks wen* Uimt*d, be leapt overboard 
and sw'ajn away In vain the sUH*rsman yelled 

"Ha hapafh rfoira with calabanh ” . 
the paddiers only answered in ehonis. 

/'Ah, hi hi$M go. .ih; hi htm got” 

However, he was chaatHt and caufdit aafaore and put in a sack to bo 
drowned. But going down-stream tho bootmon heard the bark ol 
. II door from the bank. ‘ Ah.” sighed Si Lunchai frmn hia aaek; 
‘‘Ood’* gift* waated ' "How?" aakod the boatmen. Quoth Bi 
iamchat: ‘"niero’s a doer cai;^;ht in Iki •narc I set." So. tbe 
boatmen rushed ashore to catch the deer. Hi Lunobat waalpft 
alone in hi* sack and, hearing someone paaa by, cried, in a loud 
voice: "I won’t. I won’t." The paaae^by. a Tttnil merehanl, 
asked, "What won’t you ?" "I won’t marry the king's daughter, 
and so he is having me drowned." "You li^," said tihe 
memhaot. "Well, " Mid Si Lunchai. "if you’d like to mmy step 
into the sack and take my place; ciy out *I will, £ will,’ and you 
trill he releaMid." - 
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So the merchant took Ui« place, but though he cried *‘I will, 

I will,’* a» luatilj' aa he t^ld, the boatmen laughed, “Why, Si 
Lunchai hae gone mad and ia chattering Tantil," and threw him 
into the sea and returned and Udd the king hou’. Hi Tamchai had 
gone crajty when he came to die. But 8i Lunohai travelled about 
hawking the dea<l merchant ’k gooda and at laat, having donned 
a pilgrim 'a rol»e. coat, turban and prayer-boatls, went into the 
pn*«enre of the king who had ordered hia ex«i:'ution. He 
preaenti'd musk and aml>ergris to the king and declared hou’ <in 
angel had saved him alive from the sack and taken him up to 
heaven where be ha«l mot the apirita of the king’s dewl parent* 
dwelling in bliss, who had liegged him return and entreat their 
son visit them. *‘;\nd if from this world you wmtld see their .» 
state in heaven.” said Hi Lunchai. “build a tall fM'atfoiding. and 
I can teach you a chann by which yrai can ga*e into heaven ; but. 
a thousand panlons your royal higlinoss, those that have the 
charm and yet cannot see into heaven are no true sons of lhair 
fathers hut bastard only.” So a scaffolding was built and 8i 
Lunchai dilattsl rm the heavenly palace he could d<>a(*ry. and king 
and counsellors all declared they could see it t<jo br^cause they did 
not wish to ap|>car haetanis. Then Si Lunchai trsik the Idng 
the mouth of a deep pit where a glass lift had been prepan-d. and 
tedd the king the rood to heaven w'as down the pit. The king 
entered the class lift. Si Lunchai hung on o^deide it and the 
counsellors let them down. Si Lunchai leapt aaide on to a ledge, 
but the king was let down to the IxHtom into the mouth of a 
dragon, who devotired him. Si Lunchai climb**! out and 
announe**! he had lieen s*mt l>a(4c not. ripe for heaven to rule in 
place of the king, and that he waa to marry the king's daughter. 
But, on the marriage night, the king’s daughter, haling Si Lunchai 
and suspecting him of )u>r father’s death, stabbed him to the 
heart and he died. 

Mtumg Bfrjanggut .—A King, the Heir Apparent, the Viaier, 
the Temenggong, the Priest all fall in love with a beaiitifttl newly 
wedded girl. The King bids the husband go into the forondM and 
not return till be get a Bearded Polecat, a hopeless quest that wilt 
keep the hiuibaod out of the way. On the wife's adirioe, the 
husband pretend* to set coit but really hide* at home. All the 
lovers send messages to the girl. She arrange* for the Prieet to 
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4iam» at six o.olodc. tb« Data ‘X^nieiiggoi^ at aevaa, tha TUeier at 
eight, (be BenOahara at nine* (be Baja Muda at ten, and itui 
King at eleven o*ek>ek. As each ootnes, ahe puta tuna off saying 
she is busy eooldng cakes for his repast. When the Date !Deiiioog> 
gong comes, she bides the IMest in a cheat. When the Vizier 
outnes, she puts the Ttmenggong cn a shelf. When the Raja 
Bendahara arrives, she secretes the Vizier on another shelf. And 
when the Raja Muda’s knock startles the BcndUbara, she makes 
the Bendahara act the |l^ of a smiUion. Lastly, vhen tbe^Kip! 
taps the door, she makes the Raja Muda ujdicdd a lamp 
middle of the room and pretend to be a pedeetal. Finding the 
King exceedingly importunate, the girl promiaes to consent if he 
will play hobby.h<irso, and let her sit on his back and whip him 
up and down the rrx>m seven times. The King readily consenta 
and struggles up and down the room with bleeding knees. 
Buddenly, the Vizier suffering from raging thirst and finding a 
coc<mut on his shelf mistakes the Raja Ifuda's shaven head just 
liNeh/i*’ him lor marble and tries to crack the nut on it ! There is 
a wild yell, a frantic rush ; exeunt omne# except the Priest who 
vainly plcoils to be Tlu’r husband issuing from his 

hiding-place pretends to have just retunted from his quest and 
takes the IViest in the box up to the palact^ announcing that he 
haa caught the Beaide^l Polecat. The Vizier, the Temenggong, 
the Bendahara all have to look into the box and report if it is the 
right species of polecat, |nd each hastily declares his ignorance 
<jf zofdogy aa he recognises "To Ka," and the l*rieet growb out 
"Yw*, and I know where you were last night." At lost the Kiiqt 
goes to inspect, too, and mgeta^with the same reception. £Ea> 
ttrdars the liox to he o^moved from the palace. Husband and 
wile take it hcane and release a very penitent Priest. All the 
Im'ers eventually make handsome presents to the young eouple. 

( 2 ) 

Outline 0/ "fh« Adpenturtt of Sam Kay," fa ifrt. Chan 
fooH$ "Triumph of Leva and othar ttoriat." — Saw Kiqt desiring 
to taste bis mother's pigs tells her how his bdher, one of a (mpcss* 
gang felling timbea* in the toreat for the king's ahipa, haa been 
kUled by the fall of tree and so gets her to k# a fMg for the 
funeral feast. Then off to his father in the fbili|b pretending hia 
mother has died of eho|^ and whea^g menejl for her lunwal. 
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Back again to hia mother lK*aring a bucket of palm juioe whidi h* 
dedarea the UoU (or lietwiinani »H>ntributo« to hie fathers funeral 
for a tHmsMleration d fifty nipt*e« : Uiw bin roodier gladly pay* 
ami be pocketa the money himself. When the pnaia-gang i« about 
to return home in the wet fu.'as<Mi, Saw Kay is in a quamlary ; *o 
he tells his father be has lwun»l a new bride for him, the imago of 
his tlead mother, and at the wune time inform* hi* mother that 
he has found a new huttbimd for her, the image of hi* dead 
father. He then jwtuaJly j'ontrive* a imuriage Iwtwotm hw own 
paomt* and tht's the e«»n!*e<juenee* with a h;»in of pork ami sixty 
ruiKH‘H. The jKjrk he to a jungle woman for <ioe hundrtsl 
rufiees pretending he has met her huHbanil who agrt**** to th® 
pri«*e, and also that the ban "S^d repreM>nts the whole earraae of 
a wild hijf lying out in tin* jungle, rrlueh he aill send along a* 
soiMi a» iMmilde Tlien, hearing that the royal nitrehanla are 
passing, he earaes a hamlMHi and. having buried he* money in 
bundles of four. fi\e and Iweniy ruju'es in vuruais jdafe*'. wave* 
bis biimlKKi us the iiien-hania ervmg, ’ He\ . for five 

ru|aMi» and -striking the batidsKi into the gnaind a here a bundle 
is buried draws out five ni|s*es 'Hie uierehants give* bun a 
thousimd ru|a>i'S for the magie l>!unlsHi Later, after he baa 
married atui settled down, the merebiints buo s-j Udi him for 
rheating them i>'er the bainlssii but having s«aTi?lly Udd hi* 
wife and moih.T in law to kill fowl nod prejnire a eurry. Saw Kay 
eonfroius the meri-hants imd l>egs thc'nt to spare him till he baa 
shot them eiiMigh jungle fiavi to uutk<' a eurrv he then guw* into 
the jungle and fires at some fowl purjniseiy fading to hit Utem and 
exclaiming, 'tio home timl eurry 'yo.inw-bts*. ' Tlw! merehaiita 
lieing then taken back to his hmise and waong fowl Imii^ ouirMid 
in the {K»t, think San Kn.v s is a mngir la/w and gir® him l«r*» 
thousand dollars for it Cheated again, the merehiunt* fm«k Saw 
Kay a seeimd time but. {Miinling to his wilhertnl mother- iti-law aa 
hi* wife, he la‘g« tirm* to n-jinenate her and rolling her up in a> 
mat fput in tlw' doorway w'hn’h lead* into the mb’rifir of llm but) 
lieata the mat with a ni'c* pe»tle idiMilmg, 'Beecan® a virgin." 
The oW woman rolls into the hut and Haw K«y'* htfwimiiig yuung 
wife presents heiWf at the diswway. The f»emh«Bt« spMtt hi* 
life in return fur th® fw-atle. and. lining it to tnin*fi»«n Uteir owil 
old wive* into girls, beat the unhappy women to death. Th* 
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Idtig decfwe* 8tw K«y*i exeeutiim. H« i* pwt to a> wtefcBr-btoflw* 
to Im i«wb«a oft.* Ittgb tomk tote tlie riv«r. but. ^ 4<totog. 
II ntnu^tei^ eomm up*riv»r •iwJ iwkii him why he ie there, to whidi 
lie mq[tli«M, •'Beeimie 1 refuiie the miwn d Axe, end tee 
Hetielegeni eey none otlter mey reign while I live, it him been 
iliwreed tent I ihall dte.” The etnuige memhent willtogly 
(thengee plucee eiwl Sew Key eite in hie hoe* fo wnteh hie own 
execution. {.'Iwd •« ««. «• quoted m artich on Farcical Telee.] 


IV. 

(') 

Tujoh bHah UiHlat l/rfmlah 
Tu/oh gfUffar Ifrpatak, 
Iffrd/rudifru hujtM fiamaa, 
Sabon^-tn/ujfabonq kilat, 

Panak -iw^eiaMeii he W im tar, 
ftfrhuMfti mknlho buMffi-bun»itaH. 


(Si 

Ayer kilir Wrh^eti-Mefi, 
fiurony tirbamy layi birbatck. 

MMnyar hunyi •msna-nya itM. 
tfuuyi $mm Nabi Daud. 

( 9 ) 

Hfmbak mfnyimbak ekiekak di-aim. ckickak di- 
ptmm. 

HtHmalah kftaag di-md*r«, 

Piutmg-mimarany iya bfnykony, 
l.nlar-miMar Ut«m ray, 

{*} 

Tufak he«lH bUaay dada-mya, 

Tajdi chap pdtdk tdmym-my. 

(jUrkammy tmpti ath'mmfmn; 

Ba-fmlimfi miitm teifhif . 

0IM eltopik Ciket di-pipi-my. 


n 
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(«) 

IMtmg tmli Bari Mtkkah. 

Yaag i^mpunya Kaahaii -Allah, 

Jubbak paUk, ambiiH pnirh. 

Tuhah b^rkila^i, chfrmiH China, 

m 

Bir$^lmr ht^rilnwanipja 
Pr»af: h^rpr^ony n^Miliri'tiya* 
Biratm^ratuM thl^rmin Bi'phttpjap^y, 

Bi^ riba-rib H rkiFrmiH «U*kaki. 

Minahar mimta-rala hmlait, 

Cfc^riMiw b^mif m^aurui 
Ita-hh pakaian raja A^ri Hama, 

Kain chindai jaatm, 

Panjany ft^ntpih tly4t-pt$h»h, 

Tiya-puhh d/^ayan rambu rambu uya. 
Titja kali m^hari ht^rubah wnrm nya, 
Pagi-payi wama imbun. 

Ti^nyah kari imraa l/mhaytmif, 

Piiany p^tany ttartin miatjak 
Itudah pakitian mja HilFn Hama, 

Baju hfldu kiMumba mump, 

Tiija kali minalak #/rf, 

Tuj&h kali m^tiolak palt, 

Tiya tab an dayatty h/rhyar, 

Pali Ifkal di tapak taayaH 
Ifudah imkamn raja Bama 
K^n$ airnfmm ymja ira*^ 
iJanja minumpamy paiimj pmtar 
H^fak mayaf dm aa-janjai di-ptUBf^i^ 
Pnmar janp diA/nffah 
Ijim ptlalak di lunimy, 

Pamm aJif t/rdiri aindm-mpB ; 

Birmmbul f*anj[ut puifk, 

Bukan aya hHi $a^bamm$ ht$i^ 

B/ti //fc«fc pSayanthky 

Piatu Kmbah Alkk. ^ 

Didimpa mak mbd Allah Adam dak$itii^ 
Di hmehm didapak fefwjpit, 
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tH'$i^ Mntfirn i^cr bm0, 
d^pur CUm: 
iWii dwi-nUm Imgit, 

Di-UMm 8i>«lti »g$rt 

4km dt-ekor nuUi berkapamgan: , 

It tt'kh ptdPmn ntfa 8fri Hmta. 

Tfmmbil t/ngkdlok bulaug »/«, 

Hulmg p/Urngf bfmdu-aM, 

Itamb»Mg Ifagab dfndam ta’auJah * 

Ada «iMit« puHcka ta'audak, 

Jika tadah duam kmmai, 
liuknH t/am aa barang t/aaa, 

TfHMH huada dati mada, 

('halap pfriadu dfagan ftfrfmlang, 
i'hakapMtkiMat — ‘ ■^^^•plll/« jadi," 

'‘AMhek m-kamirnag/' ”Ht putar Lnmit," 
'‘.4mih gamm," "Kdm mahak " 
‘"Ha^palit gda," "Siti gagak," 

"IhM ('am" pHH ada tfrmial di-mta 
[tudah imkaiaa tap Sfri Hama, 

Kata kiadaag kiada kiadmg kmai 
Kain LImim gfntafodam, 
lliiii<iii>iijfa tfaaa m bamag (faaa, 
fPaaa tmag gaag hirmmgt 
(iauH amag gang birparah, 

Ikdam tfmfmgaa Ufagob laai 
Sa^hari tmdak (ahmg dhbuauk, 

Titia. $him (mat titadaa, 

Bakm-mg# §mkmm rafa aikamag, 
Pakaim rnfa Mmmi da-Mm, 

Di^fimoi' biHambab (amh 
tH-ffodam Mrtambab kirimg, 

Adt» kggtdi tiifkit bfrfiramgl 
VmMmu Inmag birMmtaik kdrga, 
Sa-rntm iwrf ptmhdU btiamg, 
m-Httk dmbm rn^tm 
SdMiMitte kipmtg fNMfiMi^ kmal ^ 
itufAi iHMiK dkrimg m4bpgil4iailimi$i 
ItpdMi faMm mfa Stri Bam. | 
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PREFACE. 

In this pamphlet I have endeavoured to deal with one 
aspect of Malay proveihs, and with the question of 
Malay liHter-writing mainly from the |>oint of view of 
oflkial correspondence. It is hoped that the notes on 
this latter question will prove of special utility and 
interest to oRknals. 

I am indebted to Messrs. C. W. Parr, B. 0. Stoney, 
K. 0. Wimdedt and £. C. H. Wolff for su^|eM.ions 
and assistance in the preparation of the notes on letter- 
writing. 


11. J. w. 




MALAY PROVERBS ON MALAY ^ 
CHARACTER. 

rpHE native of the Peninsula — as anyone who has 
-I- studied the conditions of life on a Malayan river 
can readily understand — hnds that courage, patience 
and industry are mere subsidiary qualities and that 
intelligence is paramount He sees that he cannot 
snare game or catch fish or rob the forest of its precions 
pnalucts by merely misting to hard work. If he is 
u> be successful as a back-woodsman fie must have** 
special kiiowleilge, tlie power of observation, much 
manual dexterity and great readiness to adapt him- 
self to lotal conditions. He is not an idler or he would 
not be a fisherman working, according to the state of 
* the tide, in all weathers and at all hours of the day or 
night. He is not a wward or he would never face the 
perils of the jungle and the sea. When a crocodile has 
been taken on a line, a Malay must possess exceptional 
nerve to approach the savage struji^ling reptile, to 
fasten up its jaws and to pinion its limbs, and yet, 
when he does these things he impresses tlie spectator 
more by his wonderful deftm^ss and coolness than by 
the daring of his acts. Courage, dexterity, patience, 
(areftiliiess and knowledge are all accessories; thbir 
inteiligefit application to the needs of jungle life is 
the question ^whtch interests the native mind. The 
Malay avoids iisidess risks and the waste of strength 
or miergy : 

If you pole down Ktresm, the very eroooditee laugh at you. 

Kt'ed you aharpen thoma? 

Who goes out of his way to dye the sea gr«*ea? 

JUick* need no protection bxnn the ruan.’ 

He is often accused of idleness becaule he sparos 
himself needless labour, yet he can be patient enough 
when patience is really necessary : } » 

If you lose jour way near the end of your ^imey, 

do straight back and start afresh from die beining.* 



MMuajoif UMiAir mBimfn, 

* ‘ ' 

le roalises the need of precautions : 

w you iiw aMhiuuM) to enquire the way you wUI loM It. 

If you do not lodt dowdy into ibing<>, you will be impoaed 

UIKMa. 

If you are lax, laxity means ruin.* 

Se knows that such precautions must ite taken in 
ime : 

Repentanee in time i« pr<»fit. but of Mhifl u«e w repentanee 
that comet, after the event?* 

If 0 man );oe« out fiehmg with onl,% one line, ami only «no 
pitw of buit a .single accident will mean a wasted day* 

^11 this feeling is part of liis proverbial philosophy. 
The one man who has secured an immortality of 
ridicule in Malay eyes is the local chief who laid siegt* 
to Palembang and ran tmt of provisions before he had 
taken the place.* The true Malay hates wasting his 
money or his efforts; he admires the intelligence tliali 
t*an secure grt»at results at little ctrst 

\Vh.*n Kili a Htijitk#* fin luit lirtnik %nur 

WliPii \oii ii H%h. tnkf riir*» um In mjiin^ the fi|iNf*iirv^ 

He loves Inltour-saving applian(Y*s of ail sorts. liU* 
appreciates Kuropiean machinery; nfjove all else he 
admires the gins and traps and aiiuunatic appliances 
that tlo the work of tlieir owner with unceasing 
vigilante night and day . 

The .MoU'*e di.«*r may ovcrb«.l» the inaw. but the aiiSWi Iicvw 

the nf jin * 

The life of the forest has made monotoiiCNii 
unreasoning toil twlitms to the Malay. He Itkea Ms 
work to lie interesting and tt» call for the exerehw of 
his intelligent'e. He likes variety. He loves perstmad 
freedom. Under British rule he is tumalty an 
independent t^ltivator owning one or two small plots 
of land and supplementing his inconm hy wofk at a 
poultry-rearer, cart-driver and fisharmaii. Bb I* 
tmperate in his pleasures, he is femd of exoan^Bi 
and pitjuics, he takes kindly to the games intio^lliM 
by the English, and he loves bis own home. Bt'ljee 
the simple, not the strenuous life. 



tile old turntooraiio Qovemiiient of the ooantxy h«e 
eleo influenced the chnracter of the Malay. It hae 
made him aim^zingly lolwrant of the faulte or vices of 
others. He hae seen the training of a prince : 

1» it th«t • <tirty Mpring will give a fluw of limpid 

wirter?* 

He thinks it natural enough that a prince shonld 
gratify his passions whenever be gets the chance; 
“after all/’ says he. 

Till* p^rthiin likcm Itii^ oliieki^ti. 

Tlie cromMy in mii merm %o m 
TIm* Hy lovfn to tKelllff on m nlmr 
Till* ftndn itn way to iho hair. 

Ilii* biiffiUo fitiAngita wherever tlwe* but? of the graaa 
aiiiticiNila Ihi* iwirnotiei* of #al«*r ^ 

la the Malay raja to be the one exception to a rule m 
general ? Money lent to a chief is 

Istke ttagaf'emie tn ati rlephanr^ mifuib*^^ 
as good as gone. (Irehted; but was it not folly U 
let the chief know that the money was there! 

A iiinfi milh iMift «*<ini im mtiw* to gi*l thi*iti pulkid.** 
Tlie idea of seeking vengeance against tlm tyrant 
excites the Malay's bitterest ridicule.# 

TIm‘ Ikn «nnt« let Aght the* <Higli* 

*ltHJ gnat i» tiyisg !<• drinic up iIm* uotMun 
11tl| wpMnm hat* found thr grttin to tic tiKim thm bs e«« 
MWnllctw 

Tht* eork tl^ks that, by tefutung to erow. be will pitnreni 
lbt‘ »un from rialng “ n 

The peasant looks upon the chiefs as a race api^ : 
They ate bumbilbi. we tm aparrows. how can we pamM: 
Ay bi the name Anek.^ 

As a local rhifmie baui it : 

the fiwsl tMMk out the ipwat. 

While we, Ibe pocr, acMwpl mir fate.* 

^ The Malay does not rejoice over t||e enfferiiupi n 
his neighboniw-^-far from it i « 

Whs» ilw iowsr fmml fslis, lei not |bs Oppw Hm 
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its turn too will come some day — but he knows that it 
is as much as a man can do to protect his own interests 
without attending to those of other people. He would 
simply laugh to scorn the idea that an English 
statesman should trouble himself about the affairs of 
Finland or Armenia : 

Why put a«ide yuiir rmn child m m to nucklc mmie monkery 
from the jungle?'^ 

He knows by sad experience the utter barrenness of 
mere sentiments of sympathy : 

The eye that looks on n«»t Huffer: the »houhler ttuit 

bears the burden gt'ts to know its wtdghl.*® 

The oppressor himself can afford to lx* prodigal of 
mere words of condolence. 

does rasping r«:?aHy inatt€*r to the rasp?-- it is tlu 

• fKior coconut that gets scrtified to fueces.*® 

As for bringing aid to the victim, one might a.s well 
invite disaster by interfering between a tiger and his 
prey. A Malay, who con.sidered himself injure<l by 
a very powerful chief, once asked a hx-al magnate to 
obtain redress for the injury. The answer was 
characteristic and has liecorne proverbial : 

^feij inUHi HtorcH of grain 
If tlu^y hope to earn Hucsgcsn ; 

Men, when caught without a gun, 

From theft* int niityH mu*»t n.in; ^ 

When iiiHulted, men who lack 
(!*tiniif>n. never annwer ldftck.% 

Patient and submijjsive under his own wrongs, 
cynically indifferent to the wrongs and sufferings of 
others, the pwr Malay peasant has learnt a rather 
^tmmful philosophy. He is never jealous of bis 
neighbour's prosperity, fame, or swxiss. There is 
a story in the Engadine of a certain chainois>hiihter 
who is said to have bagged in the course of his life 
4,000 chamois, 2 bears, 2 wolves, 3 wild goats, and 
M rival sportsmen. A Malay would consider the last 
item to have been matle up of 30 deplorable accidents j 
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**Iiv» and !«l4ive” is his motto. He knows by sombte 
et}ierienc« that the most prcmtising undertakings often 
come to nothing, and that the very props of an 
enterprise are sometimes the causes of disaster. His 
papular songs provide him with rdBections upon the 
vanity of human wishes— in the eig|iteenth-centw^fe 
story of Raja Haji of Rian (who set out to taptuiw 
Malacca, little itiiaginin0 that the enterprise wou|w 
cvist him his life), and in the fifteenth-century tale W 
Chaupandan who mc»t a similar fate : 

thr jm*\ hi# Hifunw* 

out to lay t4» Miiliirfu, f»n4 thru — 

Whon hiH ii# lirijiht hi** of 

lltt* flowi|r# wws with the t4*arH of hm men! 

If the tin reasoning tyranny of a prince be such as 
to exhaust even the long-suffering palienca of a 
Kuhjec't. the Malay peasant knows that it is ti.seless to 
behalf a reltel. Half measures are of no avail. “One 
inay as well lie hanged for a shcM*p ys for a Iamb” is an 
Bnglish proverb which has many cvuinterparts in 
Malay . 

If y<Hi hiith«\ thorouj^hiy ^ 

If you init Jour ttnii into the pirk!c lul», put it in de€>p 

If you piirnut* iifiythiu|». juirnur it till \ou <fitt€b 

The fieasaiit knows that oppisition to the chiefs means 
certain death : 

If I full, I Util burnt to if I *4uee4rHS(l, 1 am burnt to 

cjhurconb** 

He takers his measures acxxirdingly — ^ 

If you miMt it is nobler to b«* taken by n big caoeodile 
than to be nibbltd to piecea bj* little fi«h. 

If you are bound to be buried, aeiae the richest ahroud that 
* you can g#-** * 

In other words, if you are driven toalaughter, slay 
as many pe^le as you eao; tlie more you kill, the 
more you will be remetnhered. This ig the ipirit of 
the “amuck,” Caution and pradeiicd «upe the wfy 
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breath of life to the normal Malay; whm the atrenf^ 
of his endurance has been strained to snapping^point, 
the reaction of feeling is appalling in its consequences. 
The man who elects to “amuck” is beyond the canons 
of human reason; he is already a dead man. He even 
cares little if the oppressor himself is slain; the “fat” 
goes to others, the “bones and the feathers” fall to 
the share of the agent of fetributive justice.* The 
frenzied murders that have given so painful a notoriety 
to the natives of the Archi{>elago have virtually 
disappeared wherever a better system of government 
has removed the intolerable wrongs that unhinged the 
murderers* minds. 

The Malay peasant Ijelieves firmly in the aristo- 
cratic principle and has a very r«»al reverence 
for constituted authorities. He would qnitt' enter into 
the feelings f>f the ancient St'otch dame who, when 
her son expostulated violently against an iinjnst 
sentence, reproved him by saying, “Gang up and is* 
hangit, Donald, but diiina anger the laird."’ The 
Malay views the e.vcesses of a prince much as an 
extreme Tory treats the appearanw of a peer iiLthe 
Divorce ('ourt ; he does not see why the faults 
of individuals should be wnsideretl to discredit the 
utility of class'distirietions. It is quite an error to 
confuse the aristocratic constitutions of Indonesian 
States with the despotic polities of India and !*cr8ia; 
the respect for birth is m great in Malaya that the 
w|M>le spirit' of the people would be against an iqisUrt 
king : 

TTic that it* nature aeratetieil ; 

The hr>m in ivory mrnintinic* . 

The Worm that playw the »t>rp 4 -ni ; 

The snake that afa** th«- rirag<»n ; 

Tile hug that tiiimic* the tortiiiiie: 

The tortoiiie that nffeeta Miioreal habits; 

The blown-out parmt-fish that has only wind inaHe tti 

The bejewelled leg of a leper;* 
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■0t itny «>tli«|, of tlie nim^be«te«i equiiraleikto iw 
ikb En^ish ^1»«ggiir on lionidbiwk*** This Ming 
does not confine itinfif to the i<te« that piiiMsea aio a 
oaate apart; it oredt|fi| evely claaa of the oommnnity 
with an honourable part Jn the t||^reitcal oonstitnt^m 
of the country. It has saved tb^MalaJrs from servilitJlj 
or adulation ot rank or wealth afid has made of them « 
aii^larly dignified and ‘self-respecting race of men. 
Oo^-bre<^ing is the highest ideal with them. Sir 
Frank Swiitenham has thoughtlessly described the 
Malay as 

Th«» miMwI-ifsunm^rt^l m^n 

Thttl tivi*r or rut a IhrtJNil 

Such a quotation rather suggests an unctuous 
hypocrite, which the Malay, certainly is not. He hates 
shams of all sorts. His courtesy may be more jumly 
described as some far-off Asiatic aspiration after the 
ideal of Tennyson’s Knig^tta^ 

That 

VVhirh* alum it miwlw ailli miikni ii muit 


The essence of good-breeding, aonwding to the 
Malays. Itiai in the word hakam— true coniteay, 
sympathetic tact, gentleness of speech and manner-- 
nca in 

Hk* «afl hsifiis ibst IsvMik* tmiMW. 

Tti«< ttHoiitb ()f ntsn thiU b otisrper thso »w«mb inr 
llw' fliidcvrinf of tlw* Mauili .0 or , 

Tlie dotilile-fdgvidi m« tliM «ut« butli ways: 

Tli« 4111^ fabitrd at bmli snda^ 

Hi* flkids kmum m tla^ fw hm^kim (wbilili kmk« lilc* a atssHk 
ai tmm smi iHMi tfiw a ray at ih* * 

all nf whidb tyfiee of traacheryi ^ emphatically ~ 

condemimd. < I / 

• ^didP Hill *iiiiii iiniHLro li hm .i.-. dft . . iitii , iLMU. jfiWLiiffilhifi Mii HtWL SV 

wwf yipr iqpiippi. wtlltl mtS iiffppli m wpit 
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Much of this, of wurse, only represents an 
ideal; Malay deceit MHapi) is also proverbial, 

and other- provertw dismiss the men of the various 
States as follows : 

Whectdlers ure the men of Mtilaceii, 

■isir' 

Exaggeratory ar«* the men ol Menangkiihnii. 

(’heats are the" men of Betnhnu 

Liar«t are tin* men of IWiiggami. 

Arrt^ganl art* tht' men *4 Pahang ® 

Still, the «>urtesy of weU-bivd Malays is a very 
striking quality and would j>ut to shame the manners 
of many races of higher civilisation; U is iml a mere 
accident in individuals, but represents the result of a 
national sentiment of which the following proverbial 
verse is only one of .many expressions : 

(Jh'ierve through all your life *»n earth 
The courtly mh*y of ohien dnyv , 

You cfiniiot ovt^rprize tlu worth 
Of kintffy words and geutU* wavv 

* 

The Malay in his pride of race is stiperior to jill 
considerat ions of fort u j»e. I le won Id ha ve n*» ^ympat hy 
with the needy arist<H*rat of Spain who lessens his 
expenditure (m hsal hut refuses to reiliiee the si/e of 
his table cloth on the contrary, the Malay admir«*« 
the man who 

Lives like a cat and like a tiger 

He likes quiet ways; he thinks much of Mx rctivencffit; 
he does not strive after effet^t. He Isdieves in the soft 
answer tl>at turneth away wrath; he is ready to l>e all 
things to all men; but. when it wanes to matters of 
principle, he says ; * 

l4Jt your b<«H-s tthit» n rntli* r llxin yaiir eyes—* ^ 

an idiom meaning that deatli is Inater than dii^race. 
Anyone who employs Malays knows that they prefer 
mnsiderate treatment to high pay. Muhanimadaniaili, 
however, is democratic; “the uoblatt of you in gW i 
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sight of God is be wIm> mcwt fesreth God” (Kor., 
xiix. 13); ”Lhe believers are but bietbreii” (Kor., xlix, 
10). The feeling again^ ”bc^ar8 on horse-back,” 
which is «io strong a feature of Malay public opinion, 
is quite alien to Islam; it makes the path of religion 
the only road to distinction open' to a man of humbler 
birth who wishes to win power and influence without 
creating enemies. A native hcreditarj' chief is very 
tenacious of the “courtly rules of olden days,” and 
(speaking generally) he enjoys the supjwrt of his people 
on this }M>iiit. but he had to conttMid against the 
religious element which includes all that is energetic, 
able and ambitious in the native population. 

The natural wealth of the IVninsiila and the 
sparsity «»f its {Kupulation have always rendered it easy 
for a fieasftnt to e»irn the iJare ne«*essaries of life; the 
short sighted gree«l of his chiefs made it useless for 
him tt> earn more Religion, though it ctanbaied the 
native printes on many points, ngn>e<l with them in 
t'oiisideriiig that ituitiey was tiad for the people : 

is H IlDirt.t WImI.jiIii I* Istlilful 

bust iiut lln' trtNsximit <«f iKi« uurUl that cannot fuliow 
j«Mt t*» the |0 Cdinv “ 

S' 

Ucltgioii enjottietl the simple life . the (iovernnient madte. 
no other kind of life |H»(sible. l*l»e Malay has conse* 
qnently at^quirtHl nt> lttxiiriou.s tastes Mich as he would 
Is* a tiling u» work hard to gratify. He has tiad to 
tliverl his interest from his wttrk to the few hannleas 
and ittexfieustve Itobbies that were (jetwiitted tp him. 

J f he is fond of his home, he gives it all his th^ghta. 
If be is religiously minded, he devotes himself wlioie> 
h^utedly to his inner life and does not )ieniitt the 
thii^ of the world to diatmt'i his attention. A 
kumpean hat so mtidi to do to earn hk minimoin of 
necessary comfort that be oan only devile a few hours 
a week to the gratifioathm of hie Ipeniai taatea* 
What, thevefore. in g Enfopmii i« | mere )Mi%, 
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in an Asiatic beocones a ruling passion — that is 
there is so much “fanaticism** in Asia. Fanaticism, 
at its worst, is only earnestness misplaced. The 
European, with his varied interests, fin^ it hard to 
understand the passionate earnestness of the man of 
one idea. He may, perhaps, appreciate the raoe>dis> 
tiuction conveyed in the following remark attributed 
to an Asiatic: “You drinkee for drinkee, but we 
drinkee for druukee.“ Yet, after all, the distinction 
is most clearly sliown in tlie best-known of all fanatics, 
the religious fanatic. The Eastern theory of faith is 
rather ubjei'tivc; it usually lies in a titan sacrificing 
himself in order to lariy out the ideas of I*rovidence 
by self-torture, or by ^layillg an infidel or two. The 
Western theory of faith is more suhjeilive; it is the 
“fanatic” who gets the ideas and w'ho calls upon 
Providence to act up t«» them. 

The Malay is not usunliy cimsuieretl fanatical, but 
that is only becau.s4> his tastes are social and domestic 
rather than spiritual or intellectual. He loves his 
own home. 

A iiMiii *1 |»riiicr on hia fiwn |4illfonn ^ 

whatmer he may lie elsewhere. He is a kind and 
indulgent luislj>and and father, in fact, he is apt to 
>ipoil his children and to be heii-peckeil by his wife. 
He is devoted to his own kiudre^l. Friends and 
acquaintances, he says, are as leaves that the wind of 
misfortune blows away ; blood-relations are as tlMNMip 
of the tree which always falls near the |>areut stem.** 
He loves his village : 

liTiougli ,t rsiD Mi%cr sbitMsi, iliotj^li tl miti iis|Q|{em 

and 8i>earK at home i« thf better » 

He hates wandering. He takes as s^nihois of 
the poor wandering traveller {Ailam hina 
vagabond (^an^ tandang dem), the orphan stmiigor, 
even the alien student wandering in seardi of koov^ 
ledge {dagang ttintiri). He thinks of liis M 
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li^rf*(m^iiiis witli ftii ttShtsbim tJbftt h blitid t<> ' 
itie po«itbiftti«i of t!M» ontor world and tliat leavos , 
bltn no aenin of pxopoition; in fact, in hia mathiuinim 
alMntt tlie dkill of a villago fraoer or obont fcbe merite 
of a local blnnderbtim, he will seriotutly diacuee the 
hearing of these inatteni upon the fortunee of a rising 
against thS British Empire. If his local chief is just 
to him, he will display the most passionate gratitude 
and devotimfto that chief. He cares imtbing idxnit 
his neighbour- eveiy man must shift for himself«-bat 
the Chief is. in a sense, the embodiment of the common 
interest : 

Wtmi ilit‘ liw ftdU thi* Ui«i4 live* tm n ttiy#t 

Hind ^ 

liidted, the Malay it* always grateful for a kindness; 
one of bis {K^ular verses runs -- 

I'^mj tlinl yrnir ttfe tnm} hn* tiiiiti \<>t* rwii n^pity 

EfMyli kfitdttiWMi thut mw^tlirr man tmm %<m m lun 

In all matters tin? {lersonal equation enters very largely. 
Hiiould there he a qiirsltfiii of stationing a Resident 
nt a native Court, the Sultan will enquire ahtmt the 
{lersotialfty of the Resident, not ahmit his poviMpi. 
Should a tac*tful Resident be refilat'ed by an une^- 
pathetie gtuxxmor, the Sultan will iousider that the 
new man is not up to sample and that the British 
(hnertiiimtil has bran guilty of a breach of faith. It 
is difficult for men unacquainted with Malay ideas to 
ro#lra ho# much the Federated States tysre to the 
qualiiiMi of individual Raudenta# 

The Malay is fsaay<goii^ and detests worfy. He 

liims to leave aioiie and not to hring a horny's nest 

about his etfi: 

ttm» SIS wonas la the ssrtli. OMd 0m dif tlsm 

When he has a good thing, be dora not like to ri# 
loeingitfor thesilBeof abslteit ^ 

4m*t gs erMpteg bsek into yow 
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the movement may betray you. If you Hpend too much 
time in trying to pick out the bast bit of anything, 
you may end by finding yourself left with the worst.** 
The Malay believes in thoroughly thrashing out a 
question and then settling it onw and for all; he likes 
a discussion followed by a decision. Whpn he has 
said sttdah,{it is settled), he does not like retjpening the 
matter; he considers it 

Like the nuirn* «»f tlu» inir|'ontrri!< iifter thf h«»iiHe 

His favourite question is «/»« kf-sudah^m uya. what is 
all this to lead up to f His highest foiiipliinent to his 
beloved is that she rt*pr«*sents ’‘tiiialily in afTeetioii ; 
bis idea of a lover's most fiainful plight is that there 
should U* no end to his ho|»eless longing.** In 
domestic, a.s in j>olili«‘ul, mutters the Malay is a lover 
of ordered i>ea<c. 

The question of the relation of the sextos among 
the natives of the Peninsula raist's s«tnie very comple.\ 
issues. We have to itmsider. the old I mlonesian ideas 
as well as the more iiHKlern Mosli m theorii»s on the 
subject, and we have also to discriminate lietwoen the 
Pr^ihet's own views and the view.s of the Aralw among 
whom he lived. We will take the last question first. 
The ancient Aralw had a vt;rv low opinion of woman. 
They treated her as a mere chatte! and dividtxl the 
sexes into the owners-- the males, wlm guarded their 
women-folk with savage jealousy- and the depin* 
dents, the fcinales, yirhose liodies were cagetl but whose 
thoughts were ever intent on evil. These old Araliiau 
ideas are everywhere visible in that fKirtion of Malay 
literature which owes its inspiration to Islam. Tliey 
crop up, for instance, in the tale of the ostcolcgical 
pundit who distinguished between the skiilli of Hill 
^d women the cnxjkedness of the latter ‘‘because 
Women cannot be straight.** Tliey casually reweal 
themselves in remarks such as “although a wontan, 
was chaste, ** and they are unoomprontisiBgly 
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In ooewNia} tiMiitii (translated from Arabic smtrcfa) 
; stidb as : *‘a widow is as fri8l(;y as a horse that has 
^rown its rider;” “when God shut tip Satan in hrfl* 
Me created woman to replace Satan on earth;” and, 
again, God giv^ every man his day of saint-hood, and 
every woman her day of devilry.” 

The influence of the Prophet was more humane than 
moral . Me insisted that a wife should be treated with 
kindness; he limited a master’s rights over a slave; 
he enforced by se^'ere penalties a certain standard of 
chastity. He could do no more. He liad to tolerate 
much evil that has since been embodied in Islam and 
preached by Moslem missionaries all over the world. 
In Malaya, however, the ideas of the old Indonesians 
were not the ideas of Meex'a. The moral standard 
was not high but it rested upon the theory that 
marriage was a relation in which husband and wife 
were equals. The poHtidy system was matriarchal. 
In some districts, the women owned all the land; in 
others, suct'ession to titles and dignities wont by descent 
on the maternal side. A woman was, in legal theory, 
“queen in her own dtMnain”* — the home. The 
missionaries of Islam might preat^h the supremacy of 
man to these ]>oor hen-pecked villagers, but they could 
hardly put their preaching into practice. Even 
to-day, after several centuries of Moslem influence, 
a Malay husband will always find public opinion 
a^^inst hi|p if he takes a one-side view of his dufy to 
his wife. A forward woman is objected to — 

llie tiMMTtar must not run after the peetie — ^ 

but an indifferent husband deserves no consideration-— 
A broken pestie miMina that the mortar will eoon be loot.*' 

A Malay has to earn his wife’s fidelity; he cannot 
cosMCnand it. Indeed,, in i^ite of * Islam and ibi 
: aaiMftioii on polygamy, he can rarely ^tain his wi£e*^f 
I to W sharing his affections vi|t)i a rival, the 
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ilmlish proverb that '‘it is well to be olf wil^ the old 
love before you are on with the new*’ has a Miday 
equivalent : 

H»ytM)gkiin kuiu buimKkiUt bitju. 

Htiyiftiigkfiii lain buangkan aku. 

But the Malay version is a threat on the part of the 
old love — a threat tliai usually wins the day, for the 
wife is really “queen in her own domain.** In spite 
of the facilities for divorce and the tolerance with 
which public opinion treats all forms of misconduct, the 
Malay is usually a good hu.sl)and. His easy-going 
nature renders him indulgent to his wife and children, 
while his love of ea.se makes him veiy unwilling to give 
up the creature-comforts of his own home for the 
unsettled existente of a Malay bachelor. 

The native of the iVninsula wht» is here 
depicted differs materially from the Malay of old 
travellers’ tales, the stage-villain assoeiatetl with 
piracy, poisoned daggers and running amuck ; in fact, 
he even differs from the mild-mannere<l murderer 
described by Sir Frank Swetteiiham and frtim the 
interesting scoundrel of Mr. Clifford’s tales. 
Sir (rank Swettenham and Mr. Clifford are romantic 
writers and, fnan the romantic fM>ini of view*, 
a pirate is better worth depicting than a MeClmditt 
ntinister. The average Malay is a law-abidii^ 
individual who is far more devoital to cu|fy and rice 
than to methods of barbarism. Whatever may be 
imagined about the coast- peoples, the inhabitanta 
of Upper Perak and Ulu Pahang could no more 
have liv^ by pirac) or robbery than the Bedouin 
^Id live by plundering ea<'h other or the 
inhabitants of the Stilly Islands In taking in eat?h 
other’s washing. The Malays no doubt suffered great 
wrongs at the hands of their chiefs hut they m net mjl . 
te condemned by a line of argument which wonW lalef 
from tli 6 Etrociti60 in Arin^iiin that th# Af fi i f tii ftf it t 
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wne a |iecuUarly cruel race. The deeds of violence 
and wrong recorded in local annals were mere excesses 
of misrule which have left no approving echo whatever 
in the literature or proverbial philosophy of the people. 

There is a homely Straits proverb : i«9bab pi jut matt 
tuma, ‘*the bug was the death of the louse.” The 
story goes that these two insects struck up an 
acquaintance and that the louse used to find himself 
in continual trouble through being suspected of what 
his evasive friend had done. The pirates who infested 
the Archipelago were Illanuns, Sulus, Bajaus and 
other vagrants of the sea, but people in Europe, who 
put down SingafKtre as a town in India and Penang 
as a village in (’hina, could hardly be expected to 
discriminate Iwtween the vicious Tllanun bug and the 
ootii para lively harmless Malay louse. All the inhabit- 
ants of the Malay Archipelago were naturally called 
Malays and were dest'ribed as a set of pirates. 

The warrior of Peninsular romance is an unreal 
lieing wh<» uses sorcery, ayceticism and talismans to 
overcome his foes. V’erj- different from this shadowy 
type is the warrior of a really savage race, “the 
stealthy tracker” of the Arabs “who sweats venom, 
trac'king like the rustling viper spitting poison.” 
Very’ different to the homely philosophy of the Malays 
are the utterances of a true ►oldier of fortune, like t^ 
Greek Archilochus, or the Bedouin cry of exultation 
over the enemy's dead : 

The hyieua laughti over the slatn of and thou maye'«t 

Ihe wolf baritig hm gleaming teeth upon them, 

And tht* limlH of prey imiike gorged in tho morning, 

tranipHng upon them, tmtible to flj (/froinir, ** Literary 
Hietfiry of Prr«#Vi/* p. ISN?), 

Very different also are the historic viords idth which 
the Arab general, Hajjaj ibn Yusuf, beg^nlis speec^ 

to • hoMik. 'Mdieoo. of th. meo ,1 Kofa: "I mT 
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idanoes fixed upon me, and necks streiclmd fonvmitl, 
^ll heads ripe for tlw reaping, ready to be cut 
and, by God, I am the man to do it” (ib., p. SSO). 
Malay literature gives us the picture of quite anther 
race. Exultation is typified by a mouse in a rice 
barn ; ** presumption by a leet^h that wants to beomne 
a snake; * extreme ill-luck by the fmh jumping out of 
the curry ; “ miserj' by a man with only one suit of 
clothes; “ utter disaster by a broken hook combined 
with a snap|>e4l fishing-line.*® A choice of evils is 
figured by tlie case of 8|«irrows settling on a rue-field; 
to leave them alone means loss of rice, to disturb tliem 
means getting wet.** Contrasted with the savage 
energy of the literature of the true raider, the pain- 
fully cominonplatT sayings of the Malay cut a very 
jxjor piratical figure indeed. 
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Um OP PROVEBBS QUOTED* 

hf k Itrtiiws biiajsrii* 

Ails^lcsb dttri 

Ayer Inal bl)fiii itin|»n eMiip? 

Batu dj«piilait iMmk Ilirknjniig* 

cli*htt|oiig jfilMtt, liiilek ka-pmigkal jelan 

Main birlanya fiteat jalan. 

Kalaii tldak tiabia pikir, 

K^ija a^retitnak kfna iipu. 

Jika di-laiai badan bttitiim 

H^Saai dabala p^ndapaiaii, adaai kt^miMfiau apa giitia*iija? 

Kail f«a*b^xilok, iiftipan-iiya sa-ekor ; aa>kaii patua, 
aarbari bi[^rhaiiyut. 

Pl^labur habia, PaJembiaia ta**alah. 

Biar itUr malt kayu jatigan poknh. 

PC«iaitilc}k htpakaii j^rat t^tapi j^rat tiaila liipakan 
pj<i|ari<1f^. 

Ada-kah fK>mah t^*laga yang k^*roh ninf'iigalir ayer-nya 
i>meh? 

Apa tagi mwn, fa b^rkeh^ndak ayanidah. 

Ada^kah btiaya m^’^nolakkan bangkai? 

Ijalat ckari puru* ^ 

I>t«inana kiilii mahti niakaii kabiii tklak di-kipala? 
fjakaatta k^rbau. di-matiti niiiipnl lii|nii dt-sanadah la 
l4'«rkam, 

T^bu di^mulut gajah« 

Yang l>^rkdiiiga l^itibut yadiit-lah orniig hi^ndak ptilaa. 

Kitia li^rp^rang ddngaa gi'rda. 

Daiitan k^ring di^hianp kiitnan, 

Hpil Mndak telaa jagimg. 

Ba^iskiir ayanti la^-bl^rktikcdc him ta’^aiang^kiili? 

Barcmg pipil sama enggaiig, 

Matia lioleh satpa tilrliaiig. 

Omng kaya aaiifia kaya, 

Orang midcin hmmm unlotig. 

PHtlipah bawah pui^pali alas 

Aiml: irddlaklm, MtiM 
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\k Apa luikit mala m^nuindatig, bahu yang m^Eiiku) timpfk 
mm. 

IP. Kukur apa kapada kukur?--nyhir fiiga j^ang bi»aaa. 

^KK Jikalau tiiKla padi, 

Sadmrang ki^rja ta'-Jadi. 

Jikalau titida aj^ntipaiig. 

Balk jalan lapaiig. 

Kaiau ta'-UVlala. 

Baik b^r«Hlf.a*n*€ka. 

21 . Ouitipandati tinak Bubau\a 

IVrgi int*iivcrang \h‘^laka, 

Ada chinchin bungti 
Buuga l)tla<long Si Aver*Mata. 

22. Mandi. hiar bu^ah. 

Mi*nvrl<»k prkaaam. biar ka-pangkai li ngaii. 

Kabul turiit, turut na-kali; jtingiui turut Hu-ki'^rtit jabiii, 
2J. Alab jfidi abti. iiu^naiig jadi aratig. 

24. Binr di-ttlaii buaya. jangan di>pagut ikaii k^'chil kfehil. 
Kalau mati liiar niati la^rkapan chindai. 

25. Ij^i (riiuik da|»«t ka oriitig. tulnng bulu pulang ka^kifa. 

2<i. Hilaug natupak H^naiu. 

Tambtk lM"n«i*ndi ga<itng. 
diaching mcnjaili ular 
riiir iiirnjadi naga. 

" Pijat m^njadi kura kuni. 

Kitra kura nak k^^rabat kavti 
Buntai kimbong. 

Kaki uiitut di-pakaikiui galling, 

27. Lidah maxim in^^matahkan 4ulafig 

Kc^ria i^*mbiiig iiada tiijatii, itdah ii'uttitiaia tiTlt*lH*'h tajaiTt, 
Lidah b^^rchabaug, lidah biriwak. 

Oiirgaji dua mala. 

Hi*ligi tajam b^rtttnbal. 

28. Biidah kata biar*lah kola. 

20. Keehek auak Melaka, biio! tttiak M^'mngkabtiiK lipii auak 
B^ttnbau, bohong anak Tvrrnggaiui, aombong anak 
Pahang. 

HP. Hidiip di-duma biar b^rudat. 

Bahama tidak di*juabb#lf, 

01. i:hi<lok s^pati koching, ml^loiitpat n^pf rii harimnit. 

82. Binr pule* tulni^;. inngnn put«h rnnta. 
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M* h«rt* 4tiai* ini nApM plt^puan jOrng, 

l^tiipi elt^u itu buJcati-tiya il^mikian, UrtLmmt t^g;oli 
i)>^iia*iiyajSi9lt. AWm /it** 

Harto ditiik jangati iattia* 

Kaiaii iiMitl iWftk di-tkut. 

Orang 

m. Dmjii d«pat m6la|angt jaUjh ka-jj^idu juga. 
m. Hujan maa perak— nt^g^ri oratig; hiijan k^^rta IC^mbing- 
iifigfiri kita. 

H7. Punggur ri*bah» b^lat^A tiu>nutitpaiig mati. 

Minta doa pftnjang uitnir 
Hl^nditk baina hudi oning. 

;«i, darigan korek wlal. 

'is 

4<1 Hud till a^^mbunyt jangtin dbaoruk. 

4L Pil<di«pili-h rutt«, U?rpil<fh pada bukil. 

42. Hunttdi »iidab, pahal W^rbunyi, 

4H. P^^uyudah kaaeh. 

44. Hadan taViidab dt^iigati lairehinta. 

45. PW*iufMian du raja jaida t4'mpat*nyu. 

4ik I<4^Hfaig tiH'nchari alu. 

47. Aiitan patah t^ing hilatig. 

4H, Tikuifi jatob ka dalafn gMung b^Tim. 

4H. Pacduit ht^ndiik jarli ular. 

%¥>. tkati dbgtilai habia ntrdoiiipai. 

51. Haiti biiaiib ki’^ring dt pinggang. 

52. i ttipaii habk. panelling putUH. 

Ptiiichti t4^rl^>pa» dartfiada taiigan. 

Pipit tuli inakan b^^rbujaii ; 

Di*halau, kain baaah, 

4’a‘*di-halaii, padi habia. 



LETTER- WRITING, 

I N the old days of Malay rule thf oou'rayanoe of a 
letter from country to country was a matter of 
extreme difficulty. It meant weary travel over 
the jungle-tracks of the Peninsula or else a periknui 
journey through the pirate-ha|mted waters of the 
Straits. It also meant some sort of an escort to ensure 
that the letter should be able to reach its destination. 
In these days of resident amliassadors the presentation 
of an autograph coninuinication from one ruler 
to another is a mere matter of complimentary form, 
but, in ancient times when all diplomacy was carried 
on by special missions, the letter borne by a diplomatic 
mission was a matter of the very greatest importam'e 
to the relations between the two interested States. A 
foolish letter might ruin all the chances of the envoys 
and might even doom them to a cruel death. Under 
such circumstances it is nut surprising that the ancient 
Malays paid the very greatest attention to the 
expressions usetl in official despatches. They 
discussed the draft of eveiy letter in their ('ouncils 
and they weighed the relative value of every word. 
They turned letter-writing into a K»rt of fine art; 
they wanted to flatter the recipient without in any way 
compromising the dignity of the stuider of the lettor, 
A Sultan of Malacca was oiic’ie forced to write a 
submissive letter to the Empen>r of Uhinn. He l>egaii ; 
Jiahaya mja The ('hinese Uajk this to tuenin : 

“Your humble servant, the King of Malatxa (addreaset 
Your Chinese Majesty).*" But. when the Raja of 
Brunei taunted the Malay envoys with their maatar't 
cowardice they explained that the letter could be 
differently construed “The bumble servaota of tlai 
King of Malatta (address Your Majesty). “ 

Besides being most carefully drafted, a Ifali^ 
latter had to be made as handsome as possible. It um 
sometimes adorned with floral patterns sneh as vee 
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on the 01iiMitie.t«il pages of ""ajoctrat bodes. It was 
osiislly wrapped in royal ydkw silk if addressed to 
a prince, and even in doth of gold if the occasion 
seemed to demand it. It was aoemnpanied by gifts of 
real intrinsic value. It had to be looked aJter by a 
special slave who pamed with it into^^the^piSsession 
of the prince to whom the letter was addres^. The 
Arabic expression tuhfatu* l-ajnm (varied gift) which 
regularly (Kcxirs in official correspondence at the 
present day is a surv ival of the time when every letter 
was incomplete unless some complimentary present was 
sent along with it. ^ On reaching the city to which it 
was directed, the epistle of a Mala/ king was not 
unceremoniously handed over to the addressee. 
It had to be received in state with a dignity befitting 
the lender’s rank. It was first liorne in procession 
on an elephant to the accompaniment of the roypJ 
musical instruments; then the envoys who bore it 
would be received in audience; and finally the contents 
of the lettet would then be read out by some clerk in 
the hearing of the assembled court. 

Occasionally trouble might ari.se. The people of 
Pasai, for instance, were reported to be guilty 
of deliberately misreading the letters addressed to 
their king. A certain Maharaja Diraja, Prince of 
Aru, mice sent an envoy named Raja l^ahhiwan to 
take a letter to the ruler of l*asai. When the letter 
was nad out, the clerk altered the wording and read | 
“I send you my homage" instead of "I send you my 
greeting." The Aru Ambassador immediately pro- 
tested : "The letter says one thing, the clerk reads out 
another." The clerk repeated what he had said. 
"Have a care," said the angry envoy, "when the hour ^ 
of death comes, what matters it whether 1 die here oilj 
in my own home?" The cleric kept jj>o his wrsion. I 
UpiMi this the infuriated Raja Pahla^an ran ammh: f:! 
ktUod a .mtmher of <he Pasai cou^iero hefmre^l^J 
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and his men were overpowered and slain. This 
incident led to war between Am and Pasni, but it also 
had another and much less serious result. “These 
men of Pasai,” said the King of Malacca, “alter the 
words that we write; how, then, are we to prevent 
their mutilating our letters?” “I.et me be a letter, ’ 
said a courtier. Tun Muhamina<l. Having committed 
to memory the words that the King wanted him t4> 
say, this man started on his mission. When he 
arrived at Pasai he wa.s greete<l by the usual procession. 
“Where is the letter ?” said the men of Pasai. “I am 
the letter." said Tun Muhammad; "carry me in pit>- 
('ession to your Court." He was acconlingly borne 
along to the tune of the royal instruments and was 
taken into the presence of the King of Pasai to wlumi 
he recite<l the words that he had learnt by heart.* 

•n 

The aim of Malay corrt*apomleiHr is to l»e c«»urt*'«ous 
to the man addres,stHl witlmut in au\ way com- 
promising the dignity «if the writer. •Discourtt’sy was 
conveyed more by what was omittts) than by what was 
actually said. Insulting language was left to 
foreigners, Siamese or (‘hinese, wIm> ktiew im> better. 
The Emperor of China is related to ha%e written to 
Sultan Maiiniir Shah in the following insolent way : 
“This letter is from lielow the footgear of the Son of 
Heaven to ahfive the crown of the Kuier of Malacca 
an expression signifying that the Sultan was humbler 
k than thedn.Ht l^neath the Kmfwror’s feet The Ifitley 
writers go on to tell us that the* |M»wers that protect; 
the majesty of kings laid their curse* iifion the arrogmit 
Celestial and adicted him with a filthy akin'-dlMMie 
of which he could only la* curetl by hjiihing in the fmlw 
in which Mansur ShalCs feet had heen wiidwid. 
Similarly. Abdullah Males that the 
Siam sent to Sir Stamford llafflea a letter impehosl^ 
in tone but written^on a torn sheet of pe|ier ns / 

the addressee was a peiwm of mifficieni jpfeftflpe 






lo justify the epistle being reoopied; Abdullah praises 
Sir Stamford for aemng the |eiled insult and for 
replying to the Kiiig of Siam bn another tom sheet. 
Tl* present writer has only once seen a thoroughl|, 
offensive letter written in Malay. It came from the 
Siamese Foreign Office, and, like the triiditiohal letter 
to Mansur Shah, it purported to be from “beneath 
the dust” on Chulalongkorn’s feet to “above the head” 
of the Malay ruling prince to whom it was addressed.* 
This spirit of wanton disoourtosy is, of course, 
altogether opposed to Malay ideas. Again, as in all 
Oriental countries, a letter would sometimes be accom- 
panied by a symbolic present. In the legends about 
the ancient kings of Singapore it is related that the 
ruler of Majapahit once sent them a polite letter 
aaompanied by a wooden shaving, seven cubits long 
and rolleil up into a single small disc. The King of 
Singapore askeil if it was an ear-stud and whether 
the Javanese princiis took the Malays for a mere pack 
of girls. “No,’ not so,” .said the Javanese, “my 
master wishes to show you the skill of our craftsmen 
and to enquire whether you can turn out craftsmen 
who work as well as they.” The Malay prince sent 
for a hewer of wood and asked him to shave a boy with 
an axe. The boy stm^i^led and screamed, but the 
unerring axe cut off all bis hair after a series 
of successive blows. No one need believe the story of 
this Malay William Tell; it only serves as one more 
illustration of the fondness of primitive peoples fori 
symbolic messi^es. 

There are, however, two forms of letter-writiiq^ 
that do not necessarily imply conveyance over great 
distdimes. One is the drafting of memorials to those 
in authority ; the other is Uie oom^ition of love- 
tettepi. The Malays of old paid great attention to the 
lormbf the petitions that th^ laid at|bhe feet of tMr 

' i IhM King of Siaat SoM. ikS iitMrii i^mI 
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priniWB, fwr it was absolutely essential that the persoh* 
addressed should forgive the trouble to which he was 
being put and should be induced to look favourably 
on the man who troubled him. The petition was 
usually headed by an iuvwation of the Almighty by 
some attribute suggestive of His kindness to those who 
approach Him in prayer; the \vord.s of the memorial 
itself begptn by lagging a thousand pardons for the 
impertinence of troubling a great man with the affairs 
of the ptx>r and humble. The art of Malay petition- 
writing is now entirely altered by the fact that letters 
to Europeans have taken the place of itu*uu»rials to 
Malay rajas. We nee<l not. therefore, dwell on it. 

Love-letters are more interesting l)ecan.se they 
contain so much of what the Malays i'onsi«ler to lie 
poetic expression. It must lie rein«*mlM‘red that 
a Malay epistle of this sort was g«*nerally a 
surreptitious mmmunication to U* smuggled past tl»e 
watchful eye^s of parents and guardians. Moreover, 
as girls were usually illiterate, a .symlx>l was leas 
compronii.sing ami more easily understotKl than a 
written document. A message might U‘ conveyed in 
a jewel or by a flower. In Malay romance talking- 
birds play a great part. A mynah or a parrokeet, 
carefully coachtnl by a wily lover, might obtain 
admiasion to the most guarded afiartments and there 
convey the measage that it hatl been taught to utter. 
All this is, of course, pure romanw : the birds in the 
story are usually sup|MHud to reason and remember as 
well as speak. In the legend of Hang Darmadewa, 
for instance, the tale of the hero's fate is related to the 
heroine by the parrokeets that witnessed it. Thendea 
of using talking-birds as a fanciful way of transmit- 
ting messages appealed to the Malay mind ; and though 
it is extremely improbable that any messages were 
actually sso convej|||d at any time, this theory of 
transmission is ope that constantly crops up in the 
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fXMDai^ition ol love-tettera. Sfflxie years ago a Malay 
poetees accused a weli-knowa chief of breach of pron^ 
of marriage and sent one of his old letters to a h^i 
British official iw evidence of her lover’s perfidy. The 
chief, in the letter in question, spoke of her last epistle 
to him as “a jasmine-bud of exquisite fragrance that 
had been bnwght to him by a discreet parrokeet," 
and also as “a |>earl of purest water that was 
dated the 13th ultimo.” The verses at the end of the 
letter — for every Malay kive-letter should end in 
verse-— began as follows . 

J bird 0 f tsftrech /la# borne aneu\ 

Thnnt^h loeotired Akie», btf (Sod' 9 decree^ 

.1 of brdliont liiu, 

^4 me9$o*]fr from mtf love to me 
True hraried bird of pimon proud 
i^ore 0 chosen envoy ihrtmgk theMr^ 

My happifiess declare akmd, 
l*rociaim the message that you hear! 

Such passages illustrate very clearly the Malay fictions 
, about love- letter-writing. Nowadays, it is sometimes 
argue<] that exprcHisions such as Inyangkan (flown away 
with) are mere figures of speech suggesting that a loose 
sheet of paper is borne along b\ the breeze from one 
t'orresfxmdent to another. Such a theory is inspired 
entirely by mmlerii postal methods. The old Malays- 
when thej' wanU*d to be discourteous- -may possibly 
have sent scrajipy bits of paper to one another, but 
no self-respecting correspondent would have des- 
patched his epistles in loose sheets; he would have 
wrapped them in silk or cloth of gold and would have 
liked to see an elephant sent out to meet them. The 
language of ]ove-lett«rs appeals on its poetic side to 
many Malay writers who use it to adorn their own 
ofiicial correspondence, but it is, of course, quite out 
of place in such documents. v 

In these days of ^eap paper and tof a three-eent 
post the old canons of likter-writing;..a«e being'«%ii8t 




sight of. Most Malays have some general notioiis of 
what should be written in a letter but they are rarely 
consistent or accurate. Even the publi^ed Malay 
“polite-letter-writers” {tira»vl) show no true logicsal 
arrangement in their specimen of correspondence; 
they only approximate to the correct fonns. Although 
we can see from them that there must liave been 
principles underlying Malay letter-writing in the 
past, we cannot deduce what those priiK’iples were. 
The rules given in the following notes are mainly based 
on a curious manuscript treati.se that is now in the 
University Library at Cambridgt*. This treatise is 
clearly of some antiquity since it pnnides fonns of 
address for writing to captains of Ea.st Indiamen and 
other perwnis whtsa* s|)eciai imporlanct* has long (mssed 
away ; it must, thereft*rt\ have lieeu written at a time 
when letter-writing was in the hands of a trained 
professional class. As the treatise ap})ears l4» l>e 
correct and is c'ertainly c<»nsi.stent, it may l»e to 
give us the rules on which the r«»nftist*d pra<*titv of 
the present time se«.*ms to lie ba.sed. Hnt every in<Klern 
Malay allows him.self a c-ertain ainonm of latitude so 
as to permit of the play of his fancy, and it would be 
a mistake to exp«*cl him t^» act up to the rub's here 
^ven. He tries to improve on them. The n-siill is 
inconsistency and (onfusioit. hut the intention is 
excellent . 
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KOfES ON MAtAY LBTTBB-WRmN(J. 

I,*--Tiis H*Ai>m<3i (KSpah Bimi). 
mtmwhma mar the middl© d! the Wenlc epeee «i the 
<4 the dieet 00 . which e Meley totter to wnttoei we alweii 
inveriebty find e Aori Ambic fefmiito isiich ee Iceille^hlwikk (the 
*«eyiii§ to the Imth) or •hew«« u%%kamar ^he eitn end the 
moon). It i« mBmelly inipoeflWe to learn ftom Malaya why tbto 
fortnula i« ii«ad or what it really aigmftt^; they can only my that 
it to the cuatoiii to axite auch Ihinga at the. top of a totter « fiat 
Ihere i» really a good deal of aigniflcance both in the eafneealon 
uaed and in lU pitatiititi on the page. 

If the fcemula h written exactly in llie centre of the paper 
it aignifiea that the writer and the addrfWK»e are of et|iial rank 
and e»iri\*a|Kjai«:f aw If it to written »<light)y to the right, 

It tniplien that the wTiit r of the letter a higher ]ioaltian 

than the jnsrHon he to addretoiing H the fommla to slightly to 
the left it aignihe« that the writer to un intorior addreaaing a 
Hupt^rior 

rhe foniHila ilaelf atoo variejt; tlie wot^to u»*ed m a hendinj* 
to a letter to a gnoit prince would not to* the satne m ihoee used 
in the bending of a totter to a pimjhuiu 
The prinr'ifmi headingK are 



O Comtnaiidc'r of the Faithful. 

Thn m bwiner wttft the oorr**ct iMsieliog to a Ifiler 

adflmetnl U* a iMmerfut rahiig jprfiK^ by a aubicK't It to out of date at 
prraftit 

llie Huyiug ik the Truth . 

Thift axprmaKiti to a|i{m»prtot« when two rulera eorreapoYid. It ts oMWitKiii 
«m Irtlara fr»«» «ain«» mlm to the (Jcivemor and virr rerati. 


•Atwl <b» Writing ii« most Sincer*'; * 

THto to a rartont or etattitiaaiioii of th# pttradtiig haading. It to lUNsd under 
tdiailar mftvmrnmim AiwiUirr variant to ahmitataliaklt * **tbr truWi.** 

# 

«JwMa<*W dUIL^ 

0 Ood! O MuhaiYiiiiad ! 

Tkto baadiag to aomaiiiiiri awd wtoti native grmoil fi«»rriapAd, toil toy 
d dCNMity iaapplicildd la aatiwiiNmdtca^ btiwaaii # Chrtollia gartriiar 
aai t Mttotov frtocw 
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() light of the Buu and of iho Moon. 

Till* ti» « f|ti«M»i*eom|»hiii^i mtaiimg l>rillMiaUy«*-)»it 

11^ wiih lb© %rm light of r«hgt<j«i ’* li it ofwii by a Malay raja 
whan arliiimsmg att '^mficktl*' potentate 


O Merciful Pimlouer 

Tliia fomiiala t» vcr} i^iptmon m Mim »>r pptiiiotiM adilniaavtl to Dtatna 
tXIic^ra by |><i«vighulii», aiiid to «»f Iie|iarliit«?iifa gfm‘raM\ hj iKrit 

•iuboniiiiatM. Tli# * Merciful Panionrr'* la, of itiurtc* Uwl ttlem-rjlxd b% 
om* of bta atlrtbutea), but the Heail of IVfiartffient in remiodect nf thij* 
dnifie aUnbute m the btip tlmt he ^lU b#* indtiilg:^! lo 4 iii' pelitimier 

% 

<1 rnlocker of Hearts 

Thia ^rafoi fortiiuU ih apfir«i|*rittte to petit aakmg f**r ani|aiiy 
%a«n# matter again, the ruin w admiioKtralor *> reminded «»f hi** 

dniy aa the representaltre of a flmoe IVwei “from abt»m m* Mirida 
art hid.'* 


0 Jiiilge fjf 

Thia trare) formiifa lit af^propriat# to pettliceit* t'lmtatnifig a ri'^iwjuit #4 
Home sort Here, again, we have an appeal to a dtviue aUiihMie 

a<a-.fia-*L4 

O (>coan (of iiiformnlioui to Em|iiirrra 

Thia |raie]| fanmita is appropriate to iHlers making a awperior aulhortty 
for information on tome point 


O Lor»l of l^noltiK’^H 

T 

Thia k a purely mmplimentary forniiila IwMed on a dirine etlrlbut# «tid 
uaed am a toggeation that the sniim of the otheiat 4ddrem»»ed hate mad# 
a deep intpesaton rm the mind of hi* mrre^jiondmt 


O Preeioiin (>nc 

^ i. UMd « . biding 

«fU or Irtlii, or m, nii^ di,»iUry of bi|k nnk. 
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O Honoured One. 

This fomittls is nssd in s letter to s fsther or mother. 

O Belauded Power. 

Tht lUMidiag to m t«itor to lui aldtrr brother. 

• s3^ I &^4s} V 4 

O Bloaaofii of my Heart. 

Thia aJciitaMiioii b the |Mro|>ar beediiag of a lottor to a atstor of about 
CMMi*a own afo or to a wife. 

O Comfort of my Eyea, 

This formula ii really a term of eiidearmetO u^ed aa a heading to teUera 
addresaed to a yootiger wiikter, t4> a favourite clatighter, or to "a beloved 
girl of any iK>rt Tlo* heading yo may alat.» be tiaedi over 

a love-letter. To aiifM7'*«rln (light of my eyee) }» another formula of 
the same sort. 


Abfioiuto Tmlh, 

This formula is used when addre^t^itig anyone iit whom one ha® perfect 
eoulldence. 

Ood*» Oc^mn of Knowlt^dge. 

This heading is placed abo\i* letters to very learned men. 

.^l4^lsXs>*\y 

Tht< l>ecreo in (njm the All-Powerflil. 

A beading to a leUer announeiiig a death. 

God is with the Submissive. 

A beading to a letter of condolenee. 

God’s WiU*be Done. I 

A iMsdii^t to kltsrs sspisssifs of ths writor's rsdllwtioii to mMbrtaa^ 
to ss iii« | to ’towmndsrsd into Qod’s iMmds." 
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PMPMMS ON MALAt SVBJ&CfB^ 


II. — Tub ‘*Comfumen*T8'* (Pujhpujian), 

A Malay hiter invariably In^gins with what are known m tho 
puji^piijian or “coinplinienta/' but thoHe etmipliinonta im? rtnilly 
only a formula iti<iicating the names and relative |>ositions of the 
wnter and th€» |>or»oii addit*ssc?d. We may divide the fonnula 
into nine eascmtial parts and discuss eficb part 8ej)ttniU}ly : 

'i'jlIH LKTTKa 
From mb 

May it ije convbykd 
B v God (ou Man) 

To 

Yor 

Who live 

At X ^ 

Amkn. 

1. This LkttivR. — T his expn^ssian is usualiy very miieh 
expandtgl. The following is an i xtreiiie case of expansion : 

Wirtkafu^i ^tkhlfiM tr*f /mAoi/w ifrhit dian/mdii 

fte*nhi’i'Ziil:uih ya »ifw htttt jnit^’h A/yo drm fffntk 

ffftntj fmtbt mfntn*tf\ $hnk dnn wHhum di-dfdtir^-n^a Bi?rta titidii 
mifnartfh tupn dan Inlm ma ktitkn jua pun Badmji ada pindarttn 
ehak^ruwida mttt€th*tT% dan huiun : 

ding ; 

“This sirieere loftier, this varied gift; issiiws from a pur« heart, ftoin 
ffwnljfigii of a limpid and traitsparrnt 4*atid<>ur that ran harl^mr no snspivion 
or hiistriist and that knows no neglrs t or forgrtfuhies.s— not even for one 
instant — so long as the Bnnamerit revolves and the sun and the moon 
pursue their courses."’ 

The full fcnnula vvciuld only be used when a prince of the 
very'^ highest rank addresses aiuAher prince c*f the very highest 
rank. In extreme caHc»s, when a great ruler addresses a very 
minor oHieial a mere bah a a ini atimf u'ould suffice. A Hu I tan 
addressing a Ciovemor should use very ni-ariy tlu! full formula; 
addrt?SKmg a Bislrict Officer he should use a short forriiitla such 
as hahtra ini-lah numi fulua dan ikhlan »^rfa ka<eh $apang. A 
ifalay chief (other than a ruling prince) livould in such a case 
use a longer fomnila. 

2. From mk. — TTie writer of the letter should describe 
hiftiself very shortly. If ht* etnphasisi*s his title in any way »f 
is an asseriioii of su|>eriority over the faTson addressed. If be 
depreciates himself by adding some such expression as yang fciiia 
it id an admission of extreme inferiority. The use of kiitt (we) 
for beta (I) ig a strong assertion of superiority except in the East 
Cejpet States where beta is not used. 
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The addreis m usually giveu; the exact terme to be used 
in aueh cases will be found further on in section (7) 
“who liye/* 

The fallowing is a typical lengthy specimen of this part of 

the jmji-fmjian : 

K«r-fls dmttmg dmipada hHn, Baja Mada X.^ wakilu*$ Suliam^ 
y^04ri Ptrak, daru'r-ridtwan, (fir$ima 0 am di-BukU Ckandm, 
Siri Andalan* 

The following is a humble variant : 

Va4tu daiang datipada bHa^ Data* P,, gang ada pada masa im 
di didam dmtak Stgiri Bimbau, 

g. May it m coxvkyeik — I f the letter is e letter to a ruler 
or mall c»f roynl blcKxl the expression for ‘Viiivey*’ is waslknn, 
111 other ordiiiar}* mimj^aikan should Is? used. Ixivc letters 

(sei't next paragraph) are s<*pamUdy treatixl; except for ihi*se 
aifiiitory effusifsis, this of the puji-pujian should be either 
6 <iraH// di^wastkan or bnmug dh$ampmkan, Batang didaHlimkan 
niiiy, howevtT. be used as a polite equivalent of barang di* 
sanipaikan. 

4. By (iod (or Max). — The importance and character of h 
letter is siiggestt^l by the means Tif conveyance. A letter to a 
very gn^at diirnitary is accranpanied by a pious expression of hope 
thiit the Almighty will cause it to reach its destination safely. 
But» if the lett^T is addrt?ssed to a person of no importance, it 
is suflicient to express the hope that the post othce will help the 
letter along. In the case of love affairs. conventi<in insists that 
the convtyance of lovedeiters is the special duty of certain birds, 
notably the haiput or parrokeet {palarorntn ^ longjcauda), the 
explanation being that these birds, being possessc^d of some 
power of siH?e<?h. are mentioned in old romances as the bearers 
of measag(?g from a lover Up bin lass. The <*xpre8sion for “convey** 
in such eases is. therefore, laynngkan or even bayankan, 

A further distinction is conveyed by th^a expression used to 
describe the Almighty. If the tern used is some long expression 
such m Tuhan^ maJikul-hinndn u^l-nmnndn, the letter is very 
formal and is suit^ for despatch to a ruler. But if a simple 
expression like Altah laah is employed the letter is consideled 
more familiar. 

Another diatineti<»|^ Rgain, is drawn by expressions meaning 
perhaps/* such as mndah*mudahan and l^ta*nya {or apadaM 
jua kira*nya). These expremions suggest a Induced importance 
for the letter. 
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The following gives a list of expreseion* in a deaoending tonic 
of formality : 

(«) Banuig di-wiMUkiin Tiihan inftHku'l-htfin&n wu'l-nw^iti&ii ; 

Burftitg di sAmpaikim AHidi nr niHinAii ar rahtnii^ 

(r) Baimiig di'WftiiipiuliAti TuHiui rnbbuU -Alain tri ; 
id) Banuig dt-aampaikaii Tultaii a^ru aakalian alani; 

(e) Barang di aampaikiut Allah nuUhaua wa laala; 

(/) Baraitg di-iuiinpaikaii Allah axaa wa jalla; 

(g) Banung di aampaikati Allah taala ; 

(A) Baraikg dt sampaikaf) Allali ; 

(•)[ Mudah-madahan Itamng di ftam|>aikaii Allah ; 

(j) Apa-lah jua ktra-fiva datang ; 

iJt) Mtiiia toloiig frtchi^'-^iieli^ dati Uian iuati yaifg l#r)uni|]a surat 
iiii aampaikati. 

5. To. — Thm verv tiinipit' may b<‘ oxproi^*«l m 

various ways aceorcling to th«» resfn-ct that u loiter irf intended 
suggest- To bc*gm witli. cmly a man of [trinctdy rank has Iho 
privilege of twldressiiig himself to the “face” (tra/a/i) f>f royalty. 
Ordinary pt‘ople acUlres> the “pnsence * of royally, 

wdii’.e veiy^ humble subjects adtiresw the dust temnith ii prince 
foot {ka-bawnh duH). Again, all tht*se expressions are confined 
to royalty. In addressing a comrnom r a man cannot mtjak 
or hmhmi or ka hatrah duli: he may (if a<idri*jsHing a superior) 
lay hi« petition before the ‘*pn*Henee/’ but he Hhoiild use the 
word lud hadzmi . Only when addrt'^asing a man of little 

importance should the simple pn pfmiiion ‘ to * |ka/aida) la? u»ed. 

Further gradations an* c'xpressed by the use of the Arabic 
preposition a/a for tht» Malay kitpadn, and alHi> by qutiitfying with 
fidjectives the expressicais **faee*^ or ** [ire^Hurtice " — **iht? 
noble face * or *Hhe majestic preHc'iice * The lol lowing are 
examples of this portion of the puji pujinn 
(n) Ala waiakul ktrrimu' iih NAaTtft»*l *att; 

*‘Tn the nohl«^. And exalted cfiunleii Alice of 

Tht* expreeAtori might be ueed in a letter frrwrn cme 
reigning prince Up Anntber reigning prince, 

Ala wajaAu*( kar§mu*l kamal ; 

**Tn the aiAjewtic end illastrifniA fnce of /* Thin 

exprcwAion might lie ti«ed hy a prince of the roy»| hmaili 
AddretAing his tovereign. 


Ir) Ka hadapan «|rt wajaA/t 

-Before the princely face of — Thii expreetioii niiflil 
be a»ed by a SultAn in a non reigning prince. 


t The word iirkampar (-laid down before/* 
need before Ihii and the following expreeejone. 


-fttibrntUod to/*) ntiy ha 
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, I, - — -It?— — ■■- ' ^ ■, 

kad€f^m*im4maf ; 

hmtimt the ptmmim of hb bighrioiwi/’ Thb form of 
odldbrom would bo umd by « cbiof (not of jpriiiisoly imcik) 
wriUog to bis •ovcrreign. 

(«) h^dtfoi, or ku lLadzmt. 

Tbroo uro liwi cinromonlul ^wJcimiB of (d). 

(/) Ku-hmd^imn medern 

••lo ibo bold bofor# iho |ir«i««oo of .** To o vory bifi^i 

ofbcia) •oob «« a Hmideok 

ig\ tCti'Kmdapm mo/Yti. , ^ ^ 

•‘To tho prcMNiittoe of -» — .** To lui ofRcial oiidb mm % 

m Magbirwie or Dbirtci Olboor. 

I A) Kifpad^i. 

**Xii /' Only UM»d lo ponums of no |>oiiiltoii. 

6. yol^ — 'IY h* iidclret^»e<l m tIoBcribtHi in several w»y». 

A priiici! writing Uj ancitlier prinei^ will often use respectful terms 
of relaiionnhip — hucIi aw aynimnda^ kakanda^ adinda, anakanda — 
ttcctorritng to the relative agt? of the parties. Writing to Euro[ieaus 
of rank terniH of fricndlahtp are used in pliiett of those of relatimi* 
ship : $Sri fmduka sahuhai beta, paduka »ahahai beta^ and 

safmbat beta. Birictly speaking, the first of these thrive 
expressions ought to confined to the very highest 

Europt^an officers ; a District Officer or Magistrate would 
be paduk4i mhah<it beta, and ah unofficial European of 

good position or a man of iiitie ofiWial status would 
be aakabaf be: fa. On itie East C'oaat kita is used in place of 
beta; on the West ('oast ktia is use<l to inferiors only, Malays 
of low rank when writing lo each otlier me U^nm of relationship 
if they are iniiinalc. In other cai^cs, tbi^y use the expression 
$ahahai taftaipi. 

The fotioaing coinpliinentarj’^ attributes should also be used : 

Vany Urutama : to the Governor; 

I'ait^ maha-mulia : to a Buitan ; 

Vaa^ fiSframaf ttiufk: to a Begent, Raja Muda, or setrti- 
independent chief like the Date* of Jelebu; 

Yang birhortnat : to a Beaident- General or Resident; 

Vofijr muU: to a Malay chief or European of high oliioial 
rank. 

7. Who uvk — T his portion of tiie **ooniplitnent'’ is the 
expressian in which hiost mistakes arc made. A nomreigning 
meml>er of a royal hiiuse and even a Distiiist Officer is often 
described in tetters and petitions as **sittmg innate upon a ^txhne 
of sovereignty '* {bMr$f magam ^*aim $mggma^ WcMa kirdjaan). 
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This h ail obvioMfi emir ami h often eitplainedi m mem oriental 
exaggemtion, whereaa. at* a matter of fact, it iu simpler due to 
igiKiranee of the correct tenii to use. 

A nilmg prince doen theoretical ly ‘“ait in state tip<m a royal 
throne/* and may iw the exprt»aaioii di-afoa 

tthi^jt^tmna ittkhia kHajitan, A lietier expreaskm — for an 
adminisimtor, at all events — U mf^takukm tfidhiru*l^ikMn, 
“nmnilicenlly carrying on the (fovemineiit/* 

A non rcigniug prince may Ih* naid to “ait in state * 
hut he cannot l>e said do it "on a throne of 
rtjyalty," nor can he h<' sai«l to "imjsschs a throne of aovcrcjgnty" 
{mimintuijai iakhta ktraktftu) or ‘“iininiheeiitly to iidiittiusUjtr 
the (Government/’ He may, In^wever, Ih' toud to **|Km>*e«H regal 
dignity and imjHirtance ’ {mt’mimntful tiatilai k^rntfiutn da« 
k^himran\. 

A Histrici OOicer may hyjH*rlMdically be descnU^d as 
““munihceutfy carrying on the administration/' but not m 
“silting in state," nor as “possessing a throne of siovreignty/' 
The corn'ct expression is hi^rpnakam or “othciiillv 

presiding" or "ofTicially rt*skling, V 

An hf»noun>d unofheial “exists in |>c:ace and health and 
prosperity" /ida dfrujon khatrud aftnt. or ada 

dihtjan A Ichh dignified expriH.K»f»n is the 

simple nda di-doforn p^lthom AHah tonln 

A person ai no importance simply "exists ’ (ada). 

To suininarist* : 

(a| Tile propi/r dtrscriptkam for a reigning Prince are : 

Ttm^ 4% atm takht^t 

Yang milakuknn tadhirul ih 0 an ; 

and dignified) gang mimjmngm takkta kira^mm dm 

kikisartm, 

(h| The best descriptions of a non ndgning Itaja are: 

Yang m^mpungai dmtlai kirajam dm kfhimrm: 

Yang bir$imagtm. 

(ei of a Governor: 

Ymg mkiakukm ir^h%ru*l ikam ; 

Yang mimirmtah. 

(d) of a lh5Stdefit : 

Yang mMakmkon tmdhirn'l ikmm; 

Ymg mimgmngrn psmgkm M*Mtd€nt. 





(e) of » District CMBoer ; 

Tm0 Hnmdkam: 

ymt0 hirmmtmitm; 

Ymmg mmukukam jtdan ifirkmeh-kasikam ; 

Yunff iamatan jajahuH, 

{f\ of an official, generally; 

Ymp itirpatnff/iufi (tiitiiMi of ofileo) ; 

Ymn0 ifirjamitan {nmam of olHco)* 

(g) of an unofficial of standing; ^ 

Fong ada dinffun «<Aol dan kfnatru'l 'afiiii ; 

Ktfffj/ ada dfnjfan k^mmiutan ; 

YuMff ada din^iiti kHifoAtfraan ; 

Yang ada din^an kHimpittnaan ; 

Ywng ada dingan iilamat ; 

Yang ada dt^daiam piJikara AUah imda, 

(It) of a |Ksr»ou of no iniportanee; 

Yitng ada^ 

It must, of courtM\ bt^ always borne in mind that a man. speaking 
of hirnHclf. would J4?schbe his office by a simpler expression ttiaii 
he would use to desc riln; the same office w hen hebl by ih<* |K‘Tsoii 
he is writing to. Furthermore, in writing to superiors, certain 
complimentary aitributes may bi^ put into the compliments — ^ 
yang mutia, yang arif bijaknana, etc, 

H. At X, — The name of the place at which the addressee 
lives is often the subjcHjt of honorifies. Perak is damV-ndaw^aw, 
Keiiah is darul hitman, Helangor is dnrul-ih»an, Acheen is daru*a- 
mlam ; these titU*s are conventional, but. where no convenfiomit 
name exists, an h^uiorific can l>e invenkHl such as n^gt'fri yang 
mulia or baJda/l-rndMam, **ihc august city/' Darti'»h^$hahadak 
is another such expression. It is common also for Sultana to 
give spcMCiial high-sounding names to the little hamlets in which 
they take up their abode ; thus, Buktt Chandan is called 
Andalatt, These honorihes are, of coorae, only used where 
the wrriter or the person addressed is a man of very high rank. 

9. Amen. — I t is usual in letters between Moslems of high 
poaition to end up the puji-pujian with some pious expression, 
aometimes the actual word amin and scanctimes a longer 
expression like aalam AUah iaaln at hafuds AUah taala* When 
writing to Euro|>eaita this c^xpression is altered to dMngan 
$BlahUm-nya or dilngm aHamai*nya or somt stmiliar expresatcMi 
at whictx examples will be given in the **s||N^en lettete/*^ 
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III.— Tub Cix> 8 ino Woin>a or a Xjmrn. 

At the close of a letter it i« usual to put in a few words, 
the efft'ot that 'Hhere in no iimre t*i say exeopt to Bvmi grootiiiga 
to t>tir friend/' This little furniula ahouhl bo expatidod soniewtiat 
wlton address tug a sufHfriur — 

The following nre examples : 
ta> to a Sultan : 

TiWa «pa-4i/m ,»/an</ lain hamja lah di-kumpkaH 4in 
paiiukit Mahthai btla dalam 9ihat dan 
^ mudah mudahan ki^k*tl di atas takhta kimjaan 
^adaituiiama^nya. * 

(h) to a Chief : 

Tiada nfm-apa ijang lam fiu'laini^aa dt-karap amar 

fhinjKttty, Tatuai. 

/ £V to an e*jual 

IMmikiatt-lah ds maalurnkan kanya wad^galam 
IV The AnniiKss. 

Iht* address on a letu r « idy differs fr<.rri the pu/i pupan m 
the first item of tin'- nin*i tlmt have lj»e*'fi disc’tiii^jw^f Xhu* ib'iii 
shoulil in* tslamai i*tirai instead of waj'katu lakklaM, etc. TtiC 
following is an examjile ; 

A/amrtf Muta^ hmmyji di Htmp^njkttn iPoA »mtAimit tmfa 4ii 

mndt* mhfthrtt A , n^gr^r* )/, 

d«ru*t tmatt^ ndn »ya 


> — jfiK SiaMTt RB, rrr 

The h<a! or ■'ch.jp ' on a lelt««r is* u.tmHy impnnUMf 

on the inarj; n of the iotior to thft m^ht'haiKl .wit- tA tb« writ*’» 
ta..l ^.ro or U-m parattd «-,th Ih- o,^nmc of til* 

coijiphment... Tlie «i«iioU^,. i* » ri»u-n under the ITu, date 

the p ace of «nt»og. nn<l .rnwtime. the Hritf-r’, name (for Mstayi 
uauallj employed profe*»i»nol letter wriier»t would be wntton 

tfrmaktuh nr Urma.hkuTt i/.-Toipr.o,, •«/!„ hahhuUrm 
dzu'l-katdah. »a»nah hKK,. 

of the al|[,»ha^«i*l are (Micmkmally wriltsm, I# .wtt ** 
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VI, — PETfTIOS«J«, 

The rales hithert<i givcm do »oi apfdy altogether to peMtioiia* 
A Malay {masaiit adiiressiiig bm prince would write : 

Amfmn twm-kn^ biribu^nbu ampun^ iir$^mb^h k4t*t0mtk dmli Ubu 
i^Mpakm Bi^n Paduka panff wmba-mmlw pung-di’fbHum ptmg 
bir»immpnm di^m f^ki^ $inggamniat kitaimn di'didatm n^giH 
A,, dmm^i^mmti^ mdu^npa, 

A petitkiiier of higher rank would not alter the lone but would 
indicate bia poaition by using Arabic words to show that be was 
II tiian of some literary taste and refinement, aUd c<m«equenily , 
of fioine standing in the world : 

Ampmn bfnburibu ampmn^ parfa*id-kti 0 b afu kmdtntt 

id-mmtnl dM imn-ku B^uU kmtm paduku Biri Kullan A. mk- 
Bkttrt! m^Bmpid rntfulttna pong birnim^gam dt-iUm muggammo 
tiikhia kirufoan di dfdom bfddm*l wfdt4tm nfg^ri A., darm*l4kmm. 

'llie aildress on a fadiiion simply prefixes alamat 9 umt to 
the pM/t-pw/ojfi , thus, afamai mmi ampuu tuon-ku, bifribu-nbu 
am pun ^ etc. 

Vn, — I^IVB Lettkiih. 

1*he pup-pujian or ‘'eumplimenta/* with their conventional 
bTHis of sincerity and affection, are only preliminary to 

the ifUfKirtant mait<!r CMcmtained in an ordinary busitieHs letter, 
Iti a lovedeilttr. how^ever, they are the very gist of the communi* 
cation, an<l may constitute the whole of the epistle from the 
iHtgiiming Ui the end. The onUnary ruleg of Malay correspondence 
have, ibertdore, to be much modified in such cases, and thes^* 
iiiodificatiuns have Wt^n the subject of a gotal deal of study on 
the part of native wTiicrs or ilieoriats on the subject. 

Conventionally, a Malay love-letter is not a prosaic matter 
4if papttr and ink, hut a message or token iKirne on the wings of 
a hirtl from lover to lover* This theory w ill easily la? understood 
w hen it is rt?nu*t!ilK*r<»d that native girll are m^cludcMl and are tiftit 
allciwcfl to communicate directly with the outer world, so that in 
Malay romance a lover usually entrusts his message to a bird 
gifted with the pow'er of speech or else sends it by means of a 
suggestive token such as a flow^er or a leaf* Convention 
tiiainiains that this should still nominally be done even in these 
di^s of a ihree-cent post, A love letter is not posted — it is 
entrusted to •some bird of wise utterance;** It is not a poor 
sheet of paper— it is **a jasmine bud of exquisite fragrance/*' 
Words like taref or even the royal wnrk0 are avoided because 
of their suggestion of the ink»atand; the proper word is greeting 
with love and tenderness following in iti^ train’* (nttcia fnitff 
MNnnfi 0n0m rMu^^nymg)* Again, the>p>ver'does noi ad4lit^ 
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it lo the “prtwnee" of hi« tu'loviHl oi* to her or to the 

heoenth lu^r feet he hiy»» hi« liurtil olfmoi; motii|illt>rtc«Hy 
upon her tap tihamn And, of <!oum\ a leiWr 

of thi^i typijt not concern itiodf %%ith the tpioHlion of ii 

ofticid poaition. but t^iiuply dwetb u|ion the ctnimi^i and virtues 
that ahe 

The folUnviriK t xample of the pmU pufian iippni|»riat 4 to love* 
lellem isnly refers to in which the |i»vt of tin* teller m 

on »cane iinttlt-r of mid I tie ‘*e^mi|»lifneiiti»» ' nr%* th«**e 

fiinnatly prv^enlHil h»r im> ni tin* of the epmtie 

linhua iui l»h sikliim yang di irtwgi 4i»iig«n riiiila 

(iiNetam ytoig «lMi#rt4fckafj kiww»h tali rtm. 

ysuig di hiaai iMiyaiig yiw>g tmdm 

(|j»n wijaiam. y* ii«i d»t«wtg ki*k«M»«la X . yA«g wii»gifci 

tiukan kita «» hari tmti, iida aya , mwd^h 
t»an!ifig dt lay^oigkati apa lah kira wya ttAtnog k» ala# ntMiu»#i 
V , y»i»g ttialta lag> ariSf hijaka^itia ii#rtk aitwil 
hafida* taaW-» *»ya «!» datattx •»4g#n /» , tiara I iman, 

ftda-uya 

Thi» foltow’uii; example. «>n th<* »dhrr hand, a hA«» ieU'^r 

that tn fiothiii|» frif»n* tluiii a me^t^n^re of affi cle ii ^oid 
puji-pniutit from th#* to the end 

T^alAcn dtMi yang di-iririgi 4<fngaft Iwrimt yang 

niaka di-chainfMin fwila 4*t<i»gara yaf»g 

liada |]Ji*rki&pat4AtArt pada Ik^p timp Ataitg •rtrAiam pag* 

tl/tn iMMAfiig «lan sa-kikitig wakUi iiada IaI> kalekaO 4i»fi 

hkt4t t»arAug aft'k^tika iMa- Ugt ada 

KuLtn d^n timlahart !lfak« a4a {ak.«iirva paiag^^k tiita^«t«^ 4 iyik:Ae 
dan «'li»fnt.aya mi^nmniikm lm|an <tia#v lakMM 

/ataiki^ laN^iokM Ytaoif dan a#|iiN4i Iwkilt lMl'ralvikax« 
wtaka fi#mikja#t"lah kak^a^da Idroiitalkjaat la.a#i( Jikm tid*«r l#fi|p»iai> 
dmt |ika dnd«,«k l#rl»ayaf^ laayang 
aifat i*»|akwl kaota itw U-rdm |Mi4a mmt 0 kakliada 

yang amat doiif^b|ti lotw* imfmh i#rJa puU dihit'gm mi^km 
darifmda a^ysala bamhii df 4mhjm dwnta m$ tag* MM gift* 

d#fi|pMt tif4<»li yal,iiii p^la ym»g liada fMgta.aeid* a««Nftk da#i -iMaadiifm 
lag! fiada a^natf'd* tUfm 4m upmyM mSimmkm dikamfiluiii |i«Ka 
mirn kjww^hact tuaa tdrSa Mm tithim Mdm4m 
di-»laa iMlti k^fwfila kakaada ^dadali dt wmp^wmkm* itipiiilg 
ayar dedalani tffagii kalkaalliar nrf'tta diogaa Ittmk, 

lagtvp«ia d#f»g»a g#j#ik'aya, dan ttdtkagal kagMii rhitilM 
rnm^nym, yang iiada tipBtmMmi lagi drdalam im. 
p««b di^lPfi ifiaita iakafnit ilaa tWal oratig immAmm ; r 4 it - fi i fr 
Igkaaim^ i»^|Mrili«Mi kaya yaiig Ittnuladi di ldfi|pil» pm^$i 'Ulitik 
Mnmf* 4mn hmnm fmm 

F»i M»SS* 

fi^rtii'*»ti di Wwidi piAmi Mnimp-yk yuft# Ummh' 

Ifmhtti (Urt a4M>» jrsiig k«}it*r dmH iimlmm tkmtm 

maka Wrkdiiir'hih hm^n$B hiiftfw kkyn 

yfl i fi l' ggHikk lliid!kiMi|^'' 





MkliHili* jiMi ktti himlMi Allali jmif 4t4Mi«r«li polmii 

iiii tlfiftHi Iftfcii orsttf pongiiui jufs mindiiiiiii l>»iir-iiyft iict 

M«km ttkmwag ini lialiafiii* blrnaim X. radnii 

llrtiifMi imhvk^nym ito dlNigAo tiwi* HttWliir* bmi, inil*biltaii 
}iAfVf>''ii|i kiJfiniti ImfWMfiii n dl tid i i- Mkbtiijili* 

hmywk tia^ mfun ti«rii|>k*ii Bi^wj^ 

•iliklftl) tiafcimlft ini shaIi bittongj^ jtludio i fii tii 

Al»1h ? AUfd) ! Vail adirida* aa-kali'kali luilcMida tiiMia mimtHiat 
Alkb! AlUb! Yali adiiid*« iik4u4^4bli kawand* tlada tnlmbiiat 
diMda didmiii A|lilif baiaiiai^lsit famSy da i* pada lUtoifi^bii 

Utafi'lali jrang kakanda barap. Dan jikalmi kira-nja kakanda 
ada fnAtiarcdi aayap alpirtt bamng nladigya aCkarang ini jnga 
kakanda Urbaag hiiigiap ka^bawak badirai majlia |>adiika 
idlitda cbaliafa nnr ml Dan aikarang apa^tab bolisb bnai, dan 
afta^tab daya kakanda? Badan aipirii anak mkrpati lidkliiak* 
kipak ka-aana aiiii lalii jalnb dari alaa fninab aainpai fca-tanab, 
Intahkan apa jadt. Ya Allah, ya raani Allah, kKiga-lah dingao 
adiitda, ya adinda, tnan, apalah jadi kakanda ini? Ada^-kh 
lakaana fmninn orang ina : 

Rfiirha* A mat mfmliawa aulob, 

Hiindak m^nyoloh ttaraitg ilbuan; 

Hltmbah di^angkal jari aa pulnb, 
kltnU mail di-kaki Inan. 


And Ml c*n. A Mtiitiy Icivcvlett^r initially «?^nd« uith a atring of 
thnse or t<'Mr imttiunM. 

The following e rough iratifilation of the letter juat quoted : 


In ibr trail) of tbia IrUtr of graaiing I aand a mulitinde of 
wifthca and of loving tboughla that have never yet 
iranaad to attend me either by night or day. evening or mom — 
no, not for one inaiant ran I forget yon ao long aa the atm 
and the moon pnrtoe their conriMa. My love ta aa that of the 
night bird when it aigha for the moon or aa that of the rain-bird 
when it thirata lor the dew of heaven; my lov'e ia aa the paaaiQa 
of Stolaiklia for Yuimf or aa the wiatfnl longing of Leila for 
Meinim ; it breaki on my altimbeta with anxtotia fears, it diatradt 
my waking houra with wandering ihonghta, for at no time eaa 
my eyea image anything except the glprioua beauty ol your fonrng. 
I may be humble and weak and poor, the very meanest nfP 
Ood*i aiirvanta on earth; I may la^ every gift; I may have 
no friend or relative to look to in the world, but what of that? 

I ptti iny trimi and confidenoe in your temderoess and in the 
alitcmrity of your heart, oh, moat deatred of lovers J For you 
sire aa the wat«m of the Elver of Life, pure and calm and 
lualfona, whoee aweeUiesa no man can nwaattre^-or. if I may 
quote a meiapbor used by men of old, yon are like aome tree 
of over arcbiiig verdure that yields shade tnd fragraiioe and fruit 
In the midat of a deeolale |dain— can you, then, marvel that men 
ihould be attraded by your beauty and that the •e|Ai3nra from 
aome heaven of bilai ab^ld play about y^ till the liugraiioe of 
your beauty abmild luHSUrn thougbia of ; your lovera and lead 
them to be dead to fverytbiag except tgi delight of brea«bbig 
Ike I# ol your pioaeiioel I* too, am oifipir the of tluA 
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but my im»t i« fai you* mm lui iha iruuit of « netUitig 
in iti» mother, for ehould the inotber bifd deneri it, where elee 
ccmid that poor fledgeling turn! Oh God Moet Higl*— -for 1 *weer 
to you I mmA no untruth — 1 have faith in God and the Prophet, 
«nd, neat to them, in you. Yimi, had I the wiiiga of a bird, 
thia very moment would I fly to your preaeiice, O bight of (jlory * 
But of what avail are theee thought# T What powy it left me? 

1 am like a dox*#' -but a dove of fettered winga, wlioae atrugglea 
can only caoee it to fall more helplea# thaw ever «»n the ground 
should he attempt to fly. O God ! U l*rophet of God * O Love 
of Mine ? What ie to be my fate ? Aa in the words of iht^ 
old, old song : 

To her I lift my suppltaxil hands, 

A simple boon I cravtv- 
Oh that the earth on which she stands 
Msy serve me for a grave * 

Btc. 

VIII — TYPU ML IJKTTKIIJS. 

'The following extunplcs arc taken from IvttiTH actually 
urritten ; 

1. From a Dato‘ of Juhol to a lli^^trict Otlicrr, The “com- 
piioseiiiB*' only are given : 

Bahws ini sural dsrtpsds beta Dato* Johol, Johan Pahlswsn I.#ls 
Pfrksss S^ttswsti, yang mfmf'rentah di daUm ^sjahmi N^g^ri 
Johol d^ngan s^jaht/raan-nya ya ttu akan datang ka hada|MUi^ 
majtis sahaliat beta iuan X., Magistrate di tanah Mi^layu, dftigaii 
s^lamat lagi s^jaht^ra riya. ^ 

lliis form, though probably not intended tfi l>e offen>iivt\ i» a 
typical form to be used in addrt^ssing a man very much cme t 
inferior in pwition. fvr the only portion given iit any length is 
that portion in which the writer own titles are enuincmted, 
Tlie offensiveness lies in the brevity of the description of the 
person addressed. 

^ 2- From a Negri H^unbilan l^mhtiga to his Diairiet OfBtXT. 

Compliments only. Ilhs letter i» interesting m the W 0 ii|^of m\ 
educated man specially interested in custom : 

Warlcatu'bikhlss ws tuhfatu'l ajnas yang U^rbii daripada ftiadu*#- 
fjikiah ya ttu hati yang patch Isgi hSntiig dan j^nish yang Gada 
fii#narnh shak dan waham di dalam nya sa lagi ada pSridsran 
ehakSrawala matahari dsji bulan yadiu datang dartf]^a biia 
Bate" P. yang ada psda masa ini dt- dalam dacrah N#g#rt 
fUrnibau, uittdah-mudahan barang di sampatkan olch Tuhati afru 
sakaltan alam apalah jua kira-nya akan datang mittgadap 
ka hadapan majlis sl^ri pmioka sahabat beta tttan X., Magiatrati, 
yang msha muha pads m#lakakan jalan b#rkas4h-kaiMhaft dan 
ir^ftgambil hail sakaliart sahMbPfit handat taulaionya fcarih dsn 
iMiid, yang sda Mfrtlmayant psda mass ini dt dalam nlglri 
Tantpin ddngau b^b^rapa silamat Mjabikrai ada^nya. 
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8. From a Mala; Baja (not a ruling obief) to a Alagiatrate. 
Complii^nta only ; 

Bttmt b^blrai|iii iulus 4iiii ikh}«« siicht luiii ymg put4di 

tiigi lining dmn j#mah yaiig mStmroh d||i waliaiii 

fA'Ufi iMi» |)iilri«laj*«ii chaJi^rawikla ya^ita matAliart dan bolaii 
daripiMla baia Eaja X. yang ada t4^rhgtiti pada mam ini di'dalatii 
iilgfri M. d^ngan inlfitA fRudah^mudaliaii baraiig dl^aamfiatkaii 
<il«h Tahafi Biru Satkalian Alam apa-lmh jua kira^nya daiaog 
ka hadafMui majlMi a^rt padttka aahabai beta iiian H. yang niftrijadi 
Idagiairata di dalam B. lil^igaii k^muliaatt aikrtM pula tnindapal 
a&lamai d^ngan idjahilra'fiya. ' 

4. From a K^'gent of Pt?nik to a District Oflicser aiuioimciiig 
the death of the Sultan. C’ompluiienta only. 

Bahwtt tturat itilua datt tkhlaa kaaali aayattg daripada hata Ba|a 
Muda X.. wakilu*a t^ttitaii N#gC*n P«rak, Daro'r<ridawaii, 
b^m^tiiayafii di Bukti Cliafidati Sdri Atidalan, mudah-mtidaliaii 
barang dt wadkati Tuhan B^ru Bakalian Alam datang 

Itahadapaii majlia paduka aahabal baia iuati Y.. kfagiairaie 
Kinta daaratt Balu (iajali d^igaa ft«*jahtara nya. 


IX > Appucatios or thehr Rrtas, 

It will iw H4^en fmiii the alnivt HpwiiueiidetlerH that Malay 
cierki« imr Hot uwually quite eeiiHiHtent in the eonipliinenls that 
*they efiiphiy hut that they do what they can to approximat«3 to 
certain fortius, i'onvfmdy, a tt hough no nilei% have definitely 
mtahli«lu?<rl hy aetuid practice to >ihow bow a Malay f eughtihi, 
chief, or firinc4* i^hoiild profierly be tiddrt?iw^»d by a European 
oOteial. it in not ditlicuU Ui lay down Huch rules if we study the 
practice of Maliiyw w'h<»n correafKinding with one aiKither, We 
may take m a bn^^iw for eoinpariKon the exti*ni of territory’ 
governed. A Cirtain allowance has to la* made for the difference 
between hereditiirv and niece official position, but this difference 

• • ft/ 

ia largely titular. A Hesideiit cannot appropriate in correspondence 
the royal exprt:*ssions such as mifm-i*unyai lakhta k^rajaan*bu% 
ha certaifily could claim the administrative descriptions of a 
Sultan such as minjalankan imlbirul-ikaan. In the same way 
a District Officer corresponds in ti'rritorial extent of authority, 
moix' or l€!ss. with a Malay chief such as a K^ri Adika Raja, 
Omitting the descriptions based on hereditiMry right and the 
religious expn'ssions, it w^ould be fairly eaigr to find formuiiBe 
that are apposite and do not jar on Ute ear like the present 
confused system by which District Offlec^rs^ claim royal 
thrones and otherwise make tbernselvea ri^Jculous in official 
lettem. 
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The onlj headings that are at ail suiiabla to a letl^ from 
aa Kaglish olBoiai to a ^lalay chief of any aort nr*! kmulu*l*k4^kk 
and Waifiti a-nttldtXr. It in true that they a oertain 

et|iiaUtyi^f rank and art' not rtally oorrtMjl where a oomparaiii^ely 
minor official addres^^c^ a SuU4Ui, but they have long been 
customary and are only liObuiiahle in vt ry exceptional oaaeii* for 
a ctanrespoiidence w ith a ruling chief is not usually carried on by 
minor officials. 

The express** ji /Hititika tahahaf brta should be contlncd 
as far as possible to Ruling t'hiefs, tiovemors and lii*aklifnta* 
The expression inniuka mthabut bria oiigitt h» la* siillioienl 

for native heaiis of distrx'ts and for Knglmh officiais of the rank 
of a District Officer ur Magistrate, while xtaiutbai hrhi would tic 
enough in other ciiH4?s, In tin* 'iiuie way, an official, howtnw 
high in rank^ should avoid applying huus«d{ the sfH^tal Malay 
terms limitt^I in use to native n yal per>w>n*igea— w'ortls siaffi at 
tm/a/i, ua^lkan, hf*r$r hi<njain, . ItiuhtH i«id /afekhi 

k^ru/aaii — and he should riiiplov polite « xpftii>-it»ns dt MTipUvc 
of his duties only. Such exprv^siuiis ur«* not uneomirH^n 

The follow ing f< niis nuiy suggedrcl a?» ?»uiUii/r to rorn t*. 
pondence with Maliiys ; 

I . — From a Junior Kuropican OfhcHit--"rf ^ n Cadtd. 
Settlement Officer, Asst**tant Cmumimumer at I%iiiC4% Insi^cctor 
of Mines or of ScluKif*?. etc 

(a) to a /aranfin^ 

kita titan k/jfMjtur «ii dtteoili t* , 

<lt'-iiMap4.tkan k^pftds J/. btti N., niia a»> 

di dsliun d4i«Tiili Z, 

Ahttsl di iMrifluM!! 

(h) to a ptnghnlu 

Surmi ittlin ikhU« dsrifMMbi ims tmu T , m^m 

dt'd«l«iKi djMwmIl K., iMinmg dt-flMywfMiMkJi^ 

hHm D«W Pj^ngbttla M dmfmh Z., dimmm 

•iktniil' tijm. ' 

Ahasl btia Isarilkac . 


(c) fo a ehief : 


**y* ***** ****»»«»« ><•** y*»»« 4ar}pii4« tala 

X., jmug Mia ttkmrmg kri 

AMrah 1 maU bw»n« 4* «uit|wilM aM TtOmt 
Stffu IMMiiaii atiun dMang ka i^tk aalMbat W* a 

yang miitiA Date' M. yang a4a paita inaaa Ini 
u%«n Z., difkgsitt niiliai d^ui l(,lMilraTslUl, 

Akaal l»«4a ' 
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(i) io a Mn wigwm^ mfa : 

SuTAl^ ioltui iklilMi ilirU <i«iigAft hstl yaitg pial«ii l«f{ liiniiii 
dm Jfymh m-tmm-kmm-mym dmipadm imtm Umn X,, k%pd0 
Miaii-iwMilii ytnf Alia tlrhlfiit Afekamig ini di-d^ipkni 
mn<lili«iniHiiilm tMunuig di*wiiilluMi Tidinn S4lm SalcAliMi 
nlnitt dalAttg ilrKiaifMi* Ita hsiiAiWfi nuillii p»4ii1ka MdiabAi 
bm* ying mnlia Raja M. ysiig acta bfirtloiayain pada iiia«a 
ifii di dabin alffiri C, cUngaii aftlantai dan kMjmbilfmao'itya 

Wa-lMiada-hn ahital bata in a al o m lia i i 

(e) to a reigning Sulion : ^ 

Sorai taint ikhltt tArla di iringi dltigait bormai ya-Ha darifMida 
btia tnan JT,, krpdn imaim*m^ia yang ada tMiAiiti kafwda 
mata tni di dalam daifrab }\ mfidah^mudabaii barang di*^ 
waalkaii oiab Tubati SArti Sakalian Alam datang mlngada^ 
yang itiaba'inuUa padttka Sftri Sultan M . ibni al-marbina 
Xejn X, yaog di pgfitiait tilg#ri Z. dmttUk-shnhedah^ jaag 
bindmayam di aiaa iakhta birajaan dingati blfbArapa aglamaA 
•iiablara-Dya 

Wa baada hn ahnat di maalttmkan 

<1 Heninr Official (such aa District OfHcer or Head 
of IVparimcfiijf— 

(ii) to a peasant 

f>ari|>ada kita Itian F. |d|piwM kftrajaan di>dalain daarmb F., 
nAgtri Fiprak« diaamijaikati kapada M, bin ^V. yang ada 
pada maaa ini di dalam Kampong Z. 

Abnal dt tiyatakan ...... 

to rt wiiWr penghnlu: 

Surat ini dartpada kita luan X pigaarai kirajaan di-dalam 
daarab T. barang dt aampaikan kapada PIngbula M. bin N» 
didalam dacrab Z., dingan tilamalrnya. 

Abtial kila laartfkan 

(r) fo a major pengkulu or minor chief : 

Siiral tiilui ikhlat daripada bata tnan F. pAgawmi kirajaan 
di'dalam daarah F> maka barang di itJnpaikaii oleh Tnban 
Bern Bakaliait alam datang ka hadapan mailta aahabat baia 
yang mulia itafn* M. yang ada brriatirabat-al-khair k apad a 
ntaaa tni dt dalam nAgiri F., dAngan allamat nya. 

Ahiial bala maalnmkan 

(d) to a chief 0/ imporianoe: 

Surat tnlna ikblaa airta kaaab aayang yang tlrbii daripada 
bail yang putab lagi bining dan JUrntb airta tiada mAnainli 
Itipa dan lalal barang Jna pna aadagi ada plridaran 

cdiakirawala matabari dan bnUii yg ita dalang daripada 
b«la taan X. pigawai kirajaan di dn^ daarab T. bamag 
di^aampaikan Allak aaaa wa jalla ka liadapaii majlia padidm 
aababat bala yatig utiaia Pate* hin A yang ada 
M|^irabat«*14|ialr pada mata in|ij; di-dalain, nlgM X.t ' 
imuaiin n fi iifc t aSak '4^?' ' 

Uhm^ ito lOiJl Ute atulwnblii. ...... 
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(e) to a r&joi (other than a niHni^ prince) : 

Siirftt tuliMi ilihlMi afrt* kn**!! anyatig yaag t4Nrbii darlpada 
hail yang put«h iagi hitting <i*tt jl^ittah •ftrl* ail^itiirefo 

liip% ckii liUal l>ariiiig •« k^iUta Jaa pan m tagi mdm pirtdaran 
chakfl^rawfaa malabari dan balan ya tin daiiudg daripada 
bal* taan X. p^gawai k4^rajaan dt dalam daarah Y. harang 
di waalkan Allab aubhana wa laala ka*liadafMiii wajah 
pAduka ^ha^Mit Hajali M. ibnt at niarham Ntffnh N. 

yang |j»^ir»|kniayan» (>«ida maaa mi di dalam nfgiNi Z- baldu'b 
aadsaai afrta tm^mpunyat ciaulai dan klildMaiirafi , atla'fiya. 

to « rrkjnintj Sultan 

Warkaiu*! tkhlaa wa Uihfat^il ajiiaa yang t<l^rbit dartpada 
fuadu'x takiah ra itu liaii yang puleh tagi binning dan j% nt#b 
sa lagi ada |#/»daran chak^^raw'aU mutmhmr^ dan balan ya ttn 
dartpada b«'ta tnati A', p^gawat ki^r«|aan d« dalam daarali I", 
mudah miidabaii baraxig dt aaalkait A I lab aubbana wa laala 
apa lab ktra ii>a mfngadap yang maba mutia padnka 
Sultan if. ibtji a I mar bam ) yang dt ti#rt nan 

Z, yang Ij^^rid'mayam di ataa ainggaaana 

iakhia k^rajaan dt dalam laiana A’a»d»i L dfngan l^bfrapa 
ftflamai dan kbainiM ’alUt» ada nya 

Wa baada-hu kffxiudian dartpada iixi abual btta t n aa hitn kao. 


Ill, — From <1 fte^ktrni or Hemiefit ilrnfral — 

(c) to a peamnt 

Dartpada kila liian X Hi^tdiml drr»f»g#rt 1 dl aampatkan 
kapada *1/. bin ,V. di dalam kampmig Z 

AbttaJ di nyatakan 

(b) to a Fnmor pen^hulu 

Sarai dartpada kila man A". Kr«id< nt dt dalaifi nfg^ri }' di 
aanifMiiliart ka hadapan Plngbuiu M bin ;V di dalam darrab 
mnkim Z, dAtigan al^iamat nya. 

Abttal kfta nyatakan . 

<>) to a pen^hnlu or minor chief : 

Sorat mliia tkhia* dartpada baia tiiaii X Umkdmt dt dalam 
itigAri Y. barmng di-tmnpaikaii olab Tubait H4m fialtallaii 
Alam ka' hadapan majli* itahabai Dain* M. 

pada pukaa tni di dalam daarab Z, tMtgan miaiaai tdjabldfii^ 
xiya. 

(d| to an important chief : 

8«rak tailtfa ikhlaa yang tiada fi»#narnb abak dan wraliatii dafi* 
pada beta laan X* Kawithmi dr dalam ni ' girl Y, bafaiig dl«' 
•ampaikait alab Taban S#n» Sakai iaii Alam 
niajlia padaka aahaWl lieia Dab*' M. yang maila ya<*(| ada 

!»<«*• mtm ini di-dnliun n##ri Z. aupwi M(Mt 4m 
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(«) to a non-roiffning raja: 

8«f«4 ImIua ikHliui yang Uad* mtoaitdi shall; dan wahaia aa* 
tamarlama'ttya ya^iCa darlfHida bata ioan X. Rasideni di* 
dalaai nUgiri F. baraog di waslkan olsh Tohan aaaa wa 
Jalja ka hadafiati wajah |»aduica sahalmi b«4a ifnfia M. ibnl 
at^inarhiim H&ju i%\ yang ada fiada masa int blrs^mayani 
di bandar Z. dl^»gan Id^rapa silamai dan at^jahl^rs'nya, 

Ahual tMda maaltonluMi 

(/) io a reigning SuKan: 

WariuiAu*ltkhlas wa t4ilifat4i*l*a|riaa yang t^rhil dartpada 
fuada*aaakiah ya-itu halt yang |nit4bh lagi binifig sa-lagi 
ada paridaraii rftak#irawa!a maialtari dati Imiaii ya iMi 
daripada tieta t4iari X, Ucaidftit iiil^girri K. mndah-niitdaliaii 
lau^attg dl waalkan Allah auhhana wa taala ka hadarai ah 
mukarram al^ri paduka aaliahal bfda yang malts tntil is padtika 
aTri SttUan J/. ibtti al tnarbvm i^«r/a A', yang-di-fdlrtiian 
ii#g#ri Z, dmm* *h- 0 fit*ihi»ii*ik yang l»f r»/ mayant di'Slat 

smggsaana taAbts kfrajasn di daiam bandar Kutdt$ JL. 
baldtt*! aadEStn^ d^ngan idb^rsfia a^lamai dan k#a#m|iomaan, 
adatiya. 

Wa baada-bu kJmttdian darifMida lln beta maaliunkan 


IV — Fmm ike High Commieeionfr io a reigning Sultan: 

Warfcaii«*l ikhlaa wa tabfain*l s|naa yatig l#rbtt daripada 
faacfu*Kibiik»sb ym Hu ball yang |>at4di Jagi b^ing dan jljmeh 
yang I tads mlttarvtb altak daii waham aa lagi ada pIHridarati 
i: bakers w ala matalian dan bulati yaitu dartpada Wla 
Sir M. JS\ llnvvfnor tigs bwab ti^g^ri Singapura, rolaii 
hinattg dan M#laka barang di waalkan nl^b Tuban maliku'h 
htitfiAn wa^i mann&n spat* lab jua kira-nya ala waiahtt*h 
karifiiit*ati aharif mtn paduka i«ahal*at beta aa Sultan M. tbni 
al marhafn Baja yang-di pArtuaii »«»g?ri Z, ifiiraVA- 

yang b#raiM»ayam pads mail* int di alaa ainggaaana 
lakbla k^rajaan dan k#-b#saran di -daiam tstana hstidag 
Kmnia L* l*aida*haadaam, dfngan tstirabat dan a<4iat adria 
kbaira*t«‘'aAal. sl^bunal sibjahicra-nya, 

Wabaadabn kl^udian daripada itn maka adalab beta 
an 
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MALAY LAW. 

INTROnUCTlON 

O F all bramheK of Malay reitearch the «tudy of 
juriapnidence it* tlie one that |)re«entK the 
gre4teftt diffieuUies. Malay law« were never atmmitteti 
to writing; they were* wnstantly overridden by 
auUK-ralit chiefa and unju«t judges; they varietl in 
each State; they did lan harmonise with the dm*trine« 
of Islam that they professecl to follow ; they were often 
expressetl in metaphorn or proverl>s that seem to hiffle 
interprelatit*ii. The ftdhiwing examples of Malay 
legal maxims will give some idea of the difficulty of 
undersiamling what a native jurist really means; 

luHtf hr'l 

iumih 

ilfk I hit ffiin pouUt 

fifft in thiMf rmn 

ui!u fiifsfnni 

Th<f* lin|» tiw rtit it 

0!fh 

To 

To p»v Ui triuo 

fhinifw tirr th^ of ilw wtfi s liumtis 

k/i«ii ttkan , 

tkih^iii liiiViil ii&an 

Putluik . 

U^ Uih tiifii %i4ni 

Tlitft fiiiH'i* <if mttm rvptftfifi tin* IxinnU. 

Thu trite 

Hi# l>augh iima* Hw k^m of pam^hnioni. 

Th# nboot m tlw of oxoeitlioii : 

So my til# bw mid otir mioioDi tuditioim 
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It is extremely doubtful whether any European will 
over sum'etl iti thoroughly understanding every intri- 
oaty of the law of Monnngkalviu ; but although sayinga 
like those al>ove quoted may jwx'ni to lie intended for 
lovers of the unintelligible, the eryptie doctrines of the 
old Negri Semhilan jurists are full of meaning ami 
inter(*sl if only they are studitHl in the right way 
'riie first key to all law is, of c<»urs«*, history. 

The Peninsular Malays are Udievetl Ui have origin- 
ally i^ome from the Mena ngka lain highlands of Suma- 
tra. hut they did mit all ttmie at the same time tir in the 
siime vvay. Some t ame almost tlireci ; th(*se men brought 
with them the pure Malay law of Menangkaliait. the 
matriarchal ttdat stt-hotmtu/ Olhera 

came by way of Palemlaing. the.si‘ men brought the 
patriarchal othit t*'m»naaon(i, for the aiudent Malay 
kingtlom of T'aleml»ang had cima* under tlie influence of 
the old Hindu civili.sjition of dava anil had entirely 
abandoned it.s Menangkabau customs We thus gel two 
absolutely di.stinct sihisds of law ; the ndtit ftfirftfitek 
in the Negri Sembilan and Naning. an<l the udnt 
tPmPngaonQ (or its fragmentary remains) in th«* otlier 
Peninsular States. To these two schools we rnu.st add 
a third ; the huknm sham’ or Muhammadan law The 
Malays, as good Moslems. pnTess to aciy>pt the legal 
teachings of Islam even where those teachings cvmflict 
with the liK-al aal/i/; they pretend, indeeil. to reganl llie 
ndnt as explanatory of Moslem law or as supplementarv 
to it. All this is mere fiction ; the three systems of law 
are absolutely irreconcilable. The ndnt pPrfmtPh ts 
demiKratic; it addresses itself to the commons and finds 
expression in quaint sayings that seem to belong to thf 
homely province of proverbial philosophy. The adm 
tSminggong is autocratic; it is supported by Malay 
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prinoeH and findH exprewiion in long legal digests 
(undang-undana) drawn up by court Kcril>e« for the 
glorification of the raja and (incidentally) for the pur- 
pose of displaying tlieir own learning. The finknvi 
ithura' is. of course, theiH-ratic; it ap|)eals to the imIh- 
lated classes and is emlxslied in elalstrale treatises that 
have l>een translale<l fnnn the Arabic. No thret* legiil 
systems could lie more? unlike one another. 

The first duty of the .Hludent is ther»‘fore to clearly 
understand the itnnjswite mUnrtt of Malay law. He 
must not hsik for uniformity where no uniformity can 
possibly exist. Alnive all. he mu.Ht not allow himself to 
lie blindeil by any Euro|s*an prefereiue for written or 
rtHtirded laws He shoidd not take the so-calle<l 
“cmles " {undang undtiMg) Usi seriotisly. When he 
reads about the “Malatva Cusle” or the ‘’Malay Mari- 
time (Vsle" or aUiut the “laiws of llencoolen and 
PalemlMing. ■’ lie has U» rememlier that these so-«ille<l 
*'«sles" were never actually enacted by any legislative 
authority ; tliey are only tligests of Malay law. Tliere 
is a very great differemv Unween a iligest and a itKle. 
A <ligesl may give a very faithful pii lure of its subject, 
but it is. at liest. a picture and not the actual law — no 
man can lie charged in ixwirt with violating some section 
or sub-section of a fligest This distinction would not 
matter so much if the authors of our so-called Malay 
' ‘axles" were great legal artists who faithfully de- 
picted what tliey found to be the law . but they were 
ccairtiers who were fonder of theories than facta. 
When, for instance, the author of the "Malatx'a Code" 
aamirea iis that a fisherman is entitled to the ownendiip 
of his catch, even if he clumsily happen to hook a pass- 
ing daimiel. we need not imagine that there ever vtas a 
time when the hooking of casual speotators was allowed 
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to become a profitable branch of the piscatorial art; it 
ifi more reasonable to suppose' that the learned author of 
the ‘ Maritime Ctnle' was an extremely argumentative 
person who pusheil his <lo>.trines absurd extremes. 
Of course these published untltunj umittiuj are interest 
ing and valuable InH'ause <»f the evidence they gi%v «»f 
the legal tlu'ories that underlie the </</*// thu^n^^ontj, 
but they do not {xissess the authority of enactments nor 
ilo they help us in any way to uialcrstainl the ni/af 
prrihiteh or ancient t ustoinai v law of Metiangkabau 
(ireat weight may. howaoiT. 1 h- attmhed to the 
curious Malay legal maxims, the sententious sayings 
that have l)et*n hamh-d down hy <>iai tradition and an* 
accepted in the Negri Sembilan a> gowi law I’liey 
corresjximi to sm li Knglish luovcrhs as ' I^»s,s4•s^i.»n is 
nine-tenths of the law " and .\n Kiiglishimm s hous** 
is his castle, ' l>ut they are far more numerous ami more 
authoritative. They de.*s*r\e very careful siud\ tor 
they emlxKly nearly the whole of the and 

are lia.sed ufxm aetual e\}H*rience more than U(n>n the 
opinions of individual jurists The,s<* s,ivings .ire a 
great }»*»wer in the Menangkabaii State.n U*ing known 
to all and having the full foiavof puhlii opirron U*hind 
them, reference to iluuii rs .huHu lent to i-otnfM*! even an 
unjust judge to <lo justice to the litigant- U*fore itini 
The student of old Mala\’ la\^ shoul'l als»> renienil*i*r 
the |K>litical conditions umler which ii v\as adnnms 
tered. since he is apt to U* misled hy the fnisilion of 
affairs under Hrttish prottx't ion In the principal 
mures of government ~Tai ping. Kuala Lumpur and 
Seremhan he si'esthat the large.sf public buildings ftfi* 
the gaols and the largest public l«alies are the }«ditt‘. 
that he is apt to forget that jmli.e and prisons had no 
part in the simple village life of the old Malaya Al 
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though u few native prim'ew {e«jiecially in the Northern 
States) were suflieieiitly udvaneed U) establish at their 
lapiUils K«>nie cages that might l>e called rudimentary 
gaols and Ui maintain small bands of disreputable 
followers whc» might l>y extreme amrtesy be described 
as their ixdice, the minor headmen who controlled the 
destinies of the rem«»te v ilUiges could not afford these 
evideiKX's of higher cjvilisiition. In the Negri 8em 
bilan life was largely cojnmunal lmpris«»i>meni and 
fiiutilatioii- such as the lopping off of a limb— reii 
der<*<l a man a bunlen to the community instead of an 
aid rorttw’c. Mouiging. branding and disfiguremenl 
were tlangeroiiN punishments t(» iiiflict laxause of the 
«les}H‘rate thirst ft*r vengeaiut* that they ronseil in the 
heart of a sensitive and self ting Malay Death, 

enshnemeni and exile were extreme }H*naliies that 
could onl\ Ih' applie<l to inntrrigible offenders We 
thert'fon' find, as we might have e\}a*ctts[i. that the 
w/o/ was arr evireniely mild system of law, 

lenient to first offenders ami alway s ready to condone a 
wrong rf due restitution was marie Us givat feature 
was lire system of I'oihs tive rr^ponsibility— the liability 
of a famih for the faults of its memls'rs In inflicting 
nothing more serious than a line u|K»n an offender, the 
admiiiistiniors of the law could rest assurenl that all 
{M>ssihie family rnflueme would lx* hrtiughi to bear on 
the crtminal t«» indmt* him ir* amend his ways and to 
liee*»me a soune of profit instead of h»s.s and disgrace to 
hi8 relations By this means the or/ol /wV/wr/fA tended 
U.I reclaim the wrong doer and to keep its ow n leniency 
from rlegenerat ing intt* an undue tolerance of crime. 
On the irnx laimable offender — the man whom hia own 
family rejectw! — the law pressetl severely : it had no 
option excerpt to banish, kill or enslave him. Taken all 
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in ail, this athtt (if Menaiigkabau may claim gi^at merit 
as a system of law; it was just, it was humane, it 
tolerated tio delay in criminal matters, it secured 
cuinpensation for the injurt'd; it never brutalised or 
degraded a hrst offender; it was understuKl by all and 
even went to childi.sh extremes in its desire to explain 
itself clearly and intelligibly i«i the very humblest 
intelligeme in the community. 

The autCK’Ditic (uiut was different . The 

interests of a Malay chief lay in the dirtn tion of exact- 
ing heavy hues, reducing offenders to slavery under 
him, and vindii ating his authority by the cruel punish- 
ment of an\ man who dart'd tti gainsay him or dis- 
regard his commands. The justice of a Malay prince, 
even when imjairtial. was a cruel and pitiless justice, 
seeking to deter rather than to reform. The ihetHTutic 
hnkuw shuta' (which came into prominence whenever 
a native ruler was frightened by illness or old age 
into a sudden zeal for reforming his neighUmrs) was, 
in its way. even more un.sat is factory than llie <uiot 
tPmrtiagoruj. It multiplied offences intolerably Cksk 
fighting, opium-humking, gambling, illicit intenourse, 
irregular attendants at* mosque, and even .such 
technicalities as wearing the wrong kind of clotfung 
and Ix'ating gongs at weddings arc liable to U* 
severely punished under Muhammadan law If the 
({flat tPmPtKjfjoua hriitaliscd the |itv)ple. the hnkum 
fthara' put a prefiiiiitn on livjKHri.sy Zen] for piety, 
like zeal for law and order. ma\ ca.sily lie piislied to(» 
far. 

As a ixirrupt judiciart will dist redit any legal 
system however extellent in itwlf, it is necessary to 
discriminate also between the law and its administra** 
tors when we estimate the merits and demerits of the 
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old Malayan uda4. When oum)>ared with English law 
the adat tfmhiggong seems very faulty indeed ; it was 
crude and primitive in its legal theories, uncertain and 
unmethodical in its pronouncements, cruel and brutal- 
ising in its punishments. The huktm nkrira’ or Moslem 
law' stands on a much higher plane of intelligence, but 
it was rattier inhuman in its penalties and unpractical 
in its inabilitv to distinguish lietween crimes and sins. 
The primitive ftPr/niteh bears the comparison with 
English law best. English law is not, of course, above 
reproach; it tmes its reputation in the East more to 
the integrity of its judges than to its own merits. It 
is notoriously slow ; it is full of formalities and tecimi- 
calities; it is c<»stly U> suitors; It is i.-oustantly being 
amended or iiuKlifted; it presses hardly on jim)r8 and 
W'itnesst*s and is not easily uiiderstotKi by the jK*ople. 
Moreover. alth«»ugli it may seem {laradoxical to accuse 
English law of eom)airutive brutality, its system of 
administering punishment as a <leterr<*ni suggests tlie 
cruel m/o/ ratlier than the kindly adat 

/ffr/Hilt'h which tmittHl crime as a mere civil wrong 
until ail olTeiidcr wa.'* .shown to iiaxirrigible. The 
interest of the siiuly of the different systems of Malay 
law with tlK*ir vnryiiig merits ilnd demerits lies in these 
•timiHirisons of one w ith the other. From this jKnnt of 
view, the adat /dr/Mttt fi is exceptionally interesting 
because it shows how' these primitive Menangkabau 
Malays oveix'ame many difficulties that English law haa 
failed to surmount. The men of Menhugkaliau auo- 
ceetied in creating a jurisprudence so simple that the 
humblest villager could understand it. so well known 
that no judge could excuse or defend uji unjust deci- 
sion, so little vindictive that it sought the interest 6f 
the injured party rather than the punishmenl of ^ 
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wix>ug-(h)t*r. iuul St) huinaiiie that it cjHjld ili»{>etiMe with 
inutilution. st-ourging. Uirtiuv. slavery, and irnpristm- 
nient. In fact, tlmmghout all the old .Sumatran (ttittf 
we tan trace the underlying idea that the worst use t4> 
which a criminal can l>t‘ put is to cripple him or to kill 
him or to dishonour him hv degrading ptuiishmeiits or 
to hrutalisc* him hv nnpr<Hluctive prisciii-lalsnir. As 
all memfiers of a little nanmunity wen‘ connectt*<l hy 
marriagt'. they foustituliHl one fainily ami calle<l the 
village-headmen the ibu bo or “parents ” of the 
hamlet. The system of justiu' s«» administere«l l»v 
one’s "wife’s relations" ’ was a happy mean l>elwe«‘n the 
over-indulgenci' of dost* hlood-relationship ajid tho 
utter indiffereiue (»f stranger to stranger 


THK ADAT l-ntl'ATKH 

The States that make uj) the tiuHleni Negri S'tii 
bilan are not ancient communities I hey date hack, at 
farthest, to the midtile of the seventiH'iith ceiiturv. 
when a munlter of Sumatran Malays U'gan to migrate 
in small detachments frtan Menangkahan to the in’aml 
districts iiehind Malacca. The destemlants t»f tlu*sc 
old immigrants still sjieak of themselves as “Sons i*f 
Menaugkalmu. 

hUil ijuifJ tii iiHtciil, linn <ll tinikil 

hiif/ii. Mif-lhit/Uiir llufiniiif htnif,), ■himi’jti fitnfu nmn, huin htiuji/a 

Siiagutuli, mmide yiiiKj hi’rntnua I'niuiU Stimuin. I'uhtu AiuUla* 

Vfe, wms of Mttntiiis'kuhfUi. who liw* !! «tth iji,- hno. ti^ ntso. 
us tuitl the earth tajiieath our h.,-! who or»i . hi-i.f ih. laads 
round the Mighty Jiuming Mf,unliiiu a« far uv th. gr*.iit tital 
op«n« the way to the plains, who it(igne. .| down Ui Hilngundi, t«» 
the territories below ttu« Htatt? of SunmtrH m the islo of And»t»a 
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The “Sous of Menangkabau*’ came down firnt to Siak ; 
then they cT<m«ed the Straita to the Liuggi Rivcar; 
theiiw they made tlieir way to Naning, llemlmu and the 
other Negri Sembilan Siaiex. When few and weak 
they protecUtl tbein«elviw In- admitting the aupremacy 
of tJobor; gaining courage aa thne went on. they 
Helecte<i a priin-e of their own bltHKl fmm the myal line 
of Menangkalmu. Tlii« prime, liaja Melewar. 
ap(H>inie<l alxmt a.d. 177<I, waH the ancestor of the 
present Yang-di-jairiuan lfe«irof the Negri .Sembilan. 

'riiese ami many other facts of Icnal hislorv are 
n*«t»r<ie«l in the tpiaint old sayings ( pf’rhilaugan i that 
have lieen hamhil d»»wn from generation to gemeration 
by way of making the Negri Setnhilan Malays ever 
mindful f»f their «»rigin Tht^se old s-iyings are not 
likely to la* forg«»tten. they ar<» a source «»f pride, an 
unwritten isaiigree or |»atent of noliility to the men who 
(juote them and alwail wh<»m thev an* t|UoU*<l Old siiy- 
ingh. even when historital in chara«'ter, are generally 
ix»nsiden*d by Malay.s to U* includeil in ntlut. “law. ’ 
for ailhoiigh they are not really law, they .serve to ex- 
plain or elm i«late the law. Hen* is one of them 

til J**li>fr 

Itt" fhffiiii ka Mr nutujkiihifitiii 
/Vffiiiitif liimhtiiu 

ihtr Juhur 

W«f tin \<i* tarn with Hitik, 

imr , 

Our ohk>( x% ihu Hvilur of Sn 

Our l cbiif< in lilt* Viuntunn Mudu of Kembnii. 

This saying explains the (KiUticol position of the 
confederation in its relations with foreign States. 
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Aguiu — 

Ahm hi raja, 

I , uhnk hi r /»#' tttjh nla, 

Saku bt^rtuha, 

Aanh intah hJ'nhu Ani . 

'rht^ uoriil huH itK kin^', 

Tht? «listrirt ban itH chie?f, 

Tb*^ iriU* has its Inmihnun. 

Tb*^ faiiiiU lias its eltlt^rs 

This saying givt*s the gradations of rank within the 
iState. 

[ieftiiv, however, we run examine tl)e (’oust i tut ion of 
the Negri .Seinhilan as a whole, we have to sttjdy the 
units, tlie little niatriarehal I'oinmuuities. of whieh the 
population is made up. Tribal <lesc*ent goes through 
women — a man is a member of his mother's trilx? until 
by marriage he is received into his wife s. I.juul can 
be owned by women only. Women may not travel; the 
husband settles in his wife's village— not the wife in 
tlie husband's. Exogamy is insisted on. These points 
summarise the constitution «d the family." 

The effect of these curious rules - the very reverse 
of what EuroiJeans are accusioiinHl to — is not to be 
realised without some thought l.«*t us sup{)ose that a 
smali i>arty of men and women l>elonging t-o tlie Paya- 
kombo tribe' settled at a i-ertain village in Naning. 
The daughters of the original s<*ttlers would belong to 
the same trilie, would jk>s.sc*ss all the land, ami would 
continue to reside in the siime place The sons of the 
original settlers would—owing to the law of exogamy 
— lie txmipelled to leave their native fiomes, to twurrf 
into other communities, and to take up their abode in 

* iH ammi Ibum are iio nctuiil trJUil tJlntriWiii iIj#* wbok* c#f ibt hijiikdoiki 
tnlw did not mdtle m one plntM?. TJie unit in » retniiy groan (wfrii#) m mh* 
todJm <ji a tribe (mlm), * * 
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the house* of their wives. This process goes on from 
generation to generation. The women of a family 
group (ftfrut) constitute a wealthy, [lowerful and 
tinited Ixjdy. handed together by the lx)nd of a common 
descent, sharing a anninon tradition and owning all the 
land. Their husbands, the men of the community, are 
a nondescript crowd, drawn from many different tribes 
and villages, not united by ti«i of blood, and not own- 
ing any of the lands and houses. In such settlements 
the position of wcaiien is an immensely strong one. Any 
idle f»r criminal husband would at oiue incur the 
hostility of “hi.s wife's relations,*’ the whole clan, and 
would lx* practically <ttm|)elled t(» mend his w'ays. 
Should he jmjve irreclaimable Ite might of amrse be 
divorc'ed and exj>elle<l ; he would lose his livelihood and 
would hiid that no cominnnity would a4:*cept him, 
him! that no other woman would marry or support a 
man who had so ho|>eleHsly failed in his duties. If we 
try for a moment to realise the emwinous hold that »)ne 
of these tNunmunities imist have «»ver its memliers, we 
can at omip undcrsUuid why the “family” could answer 
fur the deetls of its meml)ers ; 

H I## M ( m 11 iji" ft , 

Hitlauii mf mhayai. 

Oleh tidii 

Tt» rtsMjivi? 

thing# un» tlu* liui*ineH# ' thit 
reliitian#/* 

1 now venture to quote from Mr, Hale's “Folk-lore 
and the Menangkabau Code in the Ne^ri Seiiibilan 

Omng biriimpat i^mlnda; 

Jiko ckirdak iiman bfrumlktg, 
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J iLil iunliAi */i suttAi AhI ttf'it/i I 

Tiihjtji hunir hi* rlindomi . 

IkifiibuH iiufiti htrmiuiifj. 

l iie Ilium* nIiuU l>r Kiib^i^rv it/iit t*» li»^ iuutlu*r- 

in la\^ . 

U hf i'' *•[»•%* ♦ 1 " hull 

If hv i- --tui >'5 I I VI, lit >^»’r tiiat h** v\ i»rk^. 

liikr tile f'UUi, ' ‘■t « i«u: t»fr Ilf -lliil! ‘-lu-IS, r ni< 

Likf thr tiru-k f-thiuT'' l»«- >iiali '•hu'i,* m, 

Oiii v-all ilii.’ii;!!!,- til,' -at lull a iiintllt’i ii<‘ri%,.- truiM 

tltiukill^ iiiiT thi- -.t_\ illi.' al)'t l^•lI{Ul■K *<’ l>* •' Jill,i Ik! 

r. vihcii ’•hr ha> hukI,- up lu-r luiti ! !■' 'fcui, a -uit ui la« 
nitu tlif fuiuilv , U^hf -harp <a -i ivv .a f.tlui uin 

-hf fannut in- a !<,-•> 1 1, r iai^ht**!' ' haU', aii! lx- huilt Iwil.ivi 

iU'CUVin. if tin Illlttl !- h, «!ii »''t <tUrU_'ll !M)lU\ 1 ', i.lilii 

lliK h% * a-v iiKati-. if hf 1 " -itipi'l -iK' vlii! -» * t*uH\ lutii riuit 

thv jKMir lli itt will U- L.'L't‘l t" lah'iu, «itli 111- ll'.itl i- at li.a >•- i-iilli.’ 
it \luuM »■< I!) tt) tfl,' all\i‘,u- III',!!!,!' that -h, all 1 h< ! ‘htuaiil.: 
fiuiiiut hut. hf ^'auifC- hv tha f.>i!:iar! 

This piissiiire Units ratlitM' aimisinj^ lt‘stiimuiy to tin* 
jxiwerof ''the wife's relations Altln»Uf,'li tlie <|iiota 
tioii is not likely to jirejuilitf anvonr in favour oi tin* 
Women of Hemhan. eomnion just ice ouolii to make ux 
m'ognise that the system worktnl well 'fhe jH*ople of 
the Negri Semitilan .are the iimst intliistrious. uutsl 
iiiU^Uigeiit and mo,>l artistic Malays m the I’eit.iisiila 
They owe the.se tjualities largely to the jirmsiire (ml on 
them hy ' the wife's relations l!! the communal 
system they also owe the merits of their law I f a ujiiri 
was wronged he was indemnifusl hy the wrongaluer's 
“wife's relation.s ' If a man committed an oflfeme in 
a foolish moment of thoughtlessness or (lassion. he was 
not turned into a criminal; he (<mi(Nitinded the wrong 
by the help of his ‘ ‘wife's relations ' riie quarrels of 
the community were settled by the elders — the ibn 
ha fa, or “fmrents” of the «rtnmunity. as they were 
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called^ — men who were wjrmeoted by marriage with both 
diaputanta and might be ex[jecteti to temf)er justice 
with mercy. The communal system explains both why 
the law was humane an<l why it touUl afford to be 
humane. The women of a place constitute*! a bond of 
relntionshif* lietween one man and another and gave to 
a setfleuumt .something of the unity of a family with the 
elders or “jmrenls " at its hea<l. 

The highest (puilily *»f the tidat was it« 

hiimanitv; its next great merit was the extreme simpli 
fitv that brought its pnwisioris within the knowledge 
of everyone It was emlsslitKl in a vast number of 
hotnely sayings that iovertnl almost every branch of 
law, iraditiott and proverbial philos»jphv, Adai, in 
fact, meant more ilian mere law In the quaint and 
primitive jurisprudemv «‘f Meiiangkaliau the meaning 
of the word adat is explained by the pr*>verh : 

fiupty hiin^ fHiiah 

ytni ihroui^h. 

If you take a .stick ami thrust its point at an aperture, 
the stick goes tlmaigb: if y«iu press the slick athwart 
the ajienure you only break the .slick The afierture is 
the same, the stiik is the same, the intention is the 
same. Init the pna'cilure is not the same. Adtrf is right 
piXK-edure I n all matters there is a right way of doing 
things and a wrong way of doing things; wltti is the 
right way. If a man obeys the laws of nature and the 
customs of scH-iety he is likely to get on . if he flies in 
IIm} fa<e of ainveniion he is sure to he brtdten like the 
stick in the proverb. In English tlie word “law” is 
used in a loose popular sense as well as in a technical 
seiUK: ffdtif is law in the loose popular sense. Adai 
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includes the laws of nature, the conventions of society, 
the rules of etiquette, and even the dtxirines of common 
sense. .1 dot is right action in the matters of everyday 
life Jis well as in obetlierice to the law of the land. The 
English woni “law, ’ as dehne<l by a great jurist like 
Austin, is adat in a very limited .sense indeetl ; it doea 
not cover the .so-called laws t>f nature or of liealth or of 
etiquette. An English jurist wcmld say that the law 
compelle<l a cabman Ui wear a badge but not a tie or a 
water-pnxd' : a Nfalay would say that ftdtit compelled 
the diver to dress decently and to pnnect himself from 
the rain. Curiously enough, the nuHlern Menangkabau 
Malays have l>een clear-sightetl enough to appreidate 
the difference between law and aditt, ns the f(»llowing 
verse will prove : 

Oniwrj Mtikknh mt^ mhairn firnpi. 
ihitnp fntmtta 

!)i makafi r/n/<im futitMU , 

Humfih iftitnj httht, 

Atifit ytHfitj Ihu 

Hu lnh (tkan mpt 

“Houses built on a framework of brick—i'uatoms 
{adat) built a framework of law — are kings among 
their kind." In this {xissage we see very plainly the 
idea that law lies at the very heart of adat but is not 
coextensive with it. 


“Law.” then, in the English sense, is virtually a 
government order backtnl up by a jMjnalty for non- 
compliance; the source of law is legislative authority. 
What, then, are the sources of right action {adjU)t 
The Menangkabau Jurists say that there are six mch 
sources; primitive justice, revelation, tinditioo, 
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treaty-convention, promises and the course of events.’ 
All these things determine what is right action and 
what is wrong. , 

Primitive jiistii* (rhupgk yang axli) is practically 
equity or cxjmmcm sense. To illustrate the application 
of common sense to law the Negri Sembilan jurists have 
evolved a most curious series of ajcioms or maxims so 
homely in their terms that they could not fail to explain 
the oi/at to the intelligence of any villager however 
stupid or ignorant. To »is, of course, they seem 
childish : 

Kantltiuif htam $ni^mhrhrh , 

Kt rhau huim ^ 

Aifdni hiitua hJ^rhukt»l, , 

Mttmt biarn hfrkirhdit 
blpfit. 

WI!<jrW. 
rrrm , 

Mii 4 (pip r«ibin» Iwitu^r 

This only means that every living thing, through birth, 
natural aptitude or surroundings, has some allotted 
function in life. Applied to humanity the same axiom 
is thus expressed : 

,‘llfffi biViaii m^tujhuhttmk^ijn ithatn \ 
lluluhitlAiHij hmjM , 

Jiitctrvi hiasa 

Stan (til hmm hHmuin hun^M 

hiam hirurnkt^tmt^ kapas binmy. 

TIj#« cUf^Um^iify law, 

Thii jyiHmunauil ailf¥immt4>^riii mlifioua taw, 

Tht» warrior rakla thu anamy'a nwmtr)', 

Thr tmitm lata fly thr flghting*foek« 

Tha merchant flngt^ryt w«*ighta aii4 miMiaiirei^, 

THr wwian wiwka with har netitUa md tlimad. 

* h iaaii*«i asti! tlw nt may rl|rl»i MlfW, 

bat tbay db aat law. tlwy ata nm 4liriiiiiM4 la^ tbit rhafitjwr. 
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These Hxii)in.s have even lieen verstfietl to enable them to 
be inort» easily remenUieml : 

W 

f *n pi dili iunbdhitu ^tihu 
Ih (ptftu dtilttPH pnasti 
Apit Litti i httfMth pt^tjawai ' 

Hi^rulrh ttfiitt darquida 

M i n\'httPtt l^tk (tfiihu haUi 

Kt^na Itth udtifiit **lfh 
Ajl»*i kiift ihuptik ptn.fhfdii 
! ttiiiui undiiH^^ undatt'^ 

\! *' tu'lo't *»> ^nth hu . 

M hd*ir*i f thifUiii 

Af^i rhufuiiL »ni 

\f ffihui ptif'ii' i'mt'^i* 

We have also a smiilar S4*( of (jiiairams in a slightly 
diflferent form : 

litFff^t'rnL ka 

T/m/Htl hi rtanittpi tiikiMfAi 

Jikn in hfi PI ^(}k kttnii firharh^^ 

Tttuia ^nh Pnirtpiilt ind^i 

Hutvn } kfUinri hirkihah 

Hr rki k^ih *i A* fmdnptn 

Jtkti tn tip'^rnni m/ntnrnh, 

Tutthi M*ih ppi/npidi i% 

I.niu hiri ppifHif fpran^f 

h a hnpith mi' m n a pi Utt 
/ tk u ill 'ink u kn in hi rh h hnn^nj 
Tinrin mh ppiinindi fthptuni 

All th<;«e verses— and many tiihers like them— only 
mean that every man has his own business and that 
he should try to mind it. 
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The next maxim is that a man ehould not only 
attend to hie own buaineae, but should attend to it in 
the proper way : 

Sff HMmb0k di‘U»0»0: 

Mfmmk di pirioh. 

Pound ric® in a int»rtar ; 
noil rico in * <wikin«-i»ol . 

If you go pounding ric?c in a cooking-pot, you will only 
break the pot; if you boil your rice in a mortar, you 
will not get nn apiietining dinner. Suth action is not 
right action ; it is not tlie right way Ui do things; it is 

not ndat. - .u . 

The next item in this homely juris[>rudenoe is that 

if a person is doing his pro|ier work in the pro|)er way, 
he is not to lie thwartetl or interfere<l with. Every 
|ierson is “king in his own domain.*’ 

P/H()hulu Uti rwfii fwdn tfmfml uyn: 
iVijilKvti itu rwjwi fMula tfmpal nifa : 

HuluhalttH^ it0 raja fwdrt «!/« - 

KanaU kitnak iUi raja /mda t/ni/iai nya ; 

Hftfaia binaUtni) »<«• «»/«* J"*da Ifmiwti ntja: 
ityrtiM Hak itu raja fmda tfHiital aya. 

“Even |KMiltry are kings in tlieir owrn domain.’* When 
it comes to laying eggs tlie wisest man on earth cannot 
siicxessftilly tiompete with a humble hen. 

Tlie next maxim is a very im|Mirtant one; it deals 
with the treatment of offences against ndoL The rule 

is expressed as follows ; 

V«fijj mlnr^hiar batty, ymsl rufmapat: 

Yany mfmbumdt. mfmlHtHfMttkm : 

VrtMj# mfnfvat, mfnihPri hafaa^ 

VVhi» wwindii niiwt heal ; 

, Who day* mu*t itspliw*; 

Who fiBlI* must rwdoits. 

« A iJnortw k elW«wfc«w kaltu. 
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In other words, the wi'tmg-doer must pay for t lie wrong 
done. This axiom has l>een versified. 

Oratuj SdtHUjLiiihj nti^ mhturn 

litiiitu mi' fttlhiwa : 

Vait*/ mi fu hiitclhtutj tjttutj , 

hirhuftituf ifttpuj mi 

This is, of c'ourse. like ihe di^ trine (»f “an eye for an 
eye. n tt»oth for a to*ith. a life for a life ’ But there 
is this imjHutaut difTerenee; the fXrfmfrfi aimed 
at restitution and not at \»*ngeanie it eontermnl itsidf 
chiefly with secnrin*; ade(|uate ioinp<'n.sat ion for the 
injniwl partv or hi< relatives 

We may (oiulnde with one linal axiom of this 
axiomatic law — 

t'* , 

fr»Mif4ny »#'•»?. 

H litff I hitu'' 

T*r*Uii h^iii 

vaur U* 

Ipf't y<»ur ftif'jiHtir#' h*' 

Jf f f , 

yuur Iw 

Alui no Wifi 1^*0 vvbfi,i f|u 

This siiying is intendcMl to imply that a se<*ker for 
justice .should not U* pul off with half measures, that 
(om|)en.si»tion shoidd ls*ade<jimle and that debts should 
l)C paid in full. naif-men.Hurf>> satisfy iioImkIy ; they 
only* lead to vendetla.s an<l the it utiiiual reoiwiiiiig 
of a quarrel. 

It is ea.sy to .see how this quaint old aententtotui 
juri.sprudence I’i'uld Is* applied to tlie HettletiMfit of 
simple disputes. us sufqs»se that A drives over B, 
If A does not know how to flrive we roudetnii htm at 
once lietaiise “a gi»at should not attempt to bellow/’ 
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If A has been using an unsuitably restive horse we also 
condemn him liecause he should not “pound rice in a 
cooking-pot. ■ If has been driving on U’s side of 
the road we dwide in //’s favour for is “king in 
his own domain. ‘ ' We follow up the decision by mak- 
ing .4 j)ay damages because “whoever destroys shall 
also replaw.” and tlien we fix the com|)enAation at a 
sum pro|K)rlionate to the injury, for “the mc»asure 
.should l>e full, the weight shouhl be correct, the scales 
should Iwilatice fairly.” Finally, if A meets the claim 
in a fair spirit we can insist on his obtaining a quitt- 
an(t* in full from H — “the measure is sufficient, and 
there is no going ba< k on what wi do. ” If the trained 
jurist is inclined to sne<*r at a law .m) childish in ita 
terms as to suggest the nursery or the kiU'hen rather 
than the t^mrt, he shouhl rememlier that this very 
simplicity made it it»mj)reheiisihle to the humblest 
memls!*rs of the primitive utanmtinities for whom it was 
intended As with the great truths of religion — 
Tnilli ill eh**^*M wiml! fftil 

\Vh<^n truth imiUKliml in a till*:* 
in mt Inwlv 

The simpli< ity of tlie law of Menangkabau was its 
strength If a suitor luul a j»erfe<’lly clear case he 
either got what he wante«l or he made it clear to the 
whole aiunirv sitle that lie was l»eing unjustly kept out 
of Itis rights He could not lie put off with any mis- 
rt*pres<*ntation of a law that tlie very children of the 
country knew and understood. The difference between 
the rtdrtt and tlie adat tfminggong is visible 

in these days of British administration. Whenever a 
miscarriage of jtistic'e otturs in Perak, Pahang and 
Belangor, the Malays take it very calmly : but in tins 
Negri Semhilan the whole poptilaticoi is excited by any 
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non-rec(^nition of the local odat. The passionate 
interest taken by the people in their old traditional law 
is surely a testimony to its practical value. To quote 
one of their own sententious aphorisms. “A man who, 
deals in jewels is the best judge of a gem.” 

Awording to Menangkalam jurists, the axiomatic 
justue that we have been discussing is only one of six 
great branches of ndat. EmkHlied in a few homely 
sayings, primitive ju-stue (rhiijMtk ymui asll) may 
suffice for the .wltlement of very simple issues, but has 
to l)e supplemented by something more elaliorate when- 
ever we come to complicated questions such as the title 
to land, the .succe.s.sion to proj)erty, the validity of 
marriages and divorces, and the propt*r election oi 
chiefs. The more elalmrate branches of jurisprudence 
are actortlingly known to the Malays as artificial law 
{rhujHtk ytnuj buoinn), treaty-law {kntu inmfnknt) and 
tradition {katn pi^adkn). If we ac(cpt the unhistorical 
belief that the whole of the tidni jirrjMitt’h wa.s invented 
by a certain Dato* IVTjMiteh Pinang Sa ha tang and 
that the whole (»f the ndnt tPmeiujwny was the work of 
a Dato’ Kdtfmfngg(»ngan, we might go so far as to 
de.scribe all higher law as "artificial;” hut, of c«»urse, 
these great op|K)sing legists are mere fiersonifications 
of .Hchwls of jurisprudence and nmld not historically 
have sunk Euro|>ean ships or argue<l with each other or 
done the other wonderful things that are ast'riliod to 
them. Under the circumstances, it will make for 
clejiniess if we di,s('us8 the (leculiarities of the adat^ 
pPrjtateh as "tradition” {knta ftPmka) and the 
Semhilan constitutions as “treaty-law” {Imio mmfa- 
knt). By this claasifimtion we limit the term 
‘‘artificial law” {ehupak yang huatnn) to the additions 
importeil into adnt by the influence of Islam. 
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We UHe the term “julditionH" intentionally. 
In theory the Menaugkahau Malaye are good 
MuhamniiidanB and are bound to accept the whole of 
Muhanimadan law, but in practice they limit that 
lu.'ceptauce to matters in which it does not disagree 
with their own ciistomH. When it comes to choosing 
betweeii the mint and the hukum xfuirn' they allow the 
latter to go to the wall. Of course there are many 
jMjints on which the two new! not conflict : questions of 
inoK(|ue management, for iiistamt*, lie entirely outside 
the adfit. Even in joints in which the two laws 
wntradict each other, the Negri Sembilan Malay affects 
to lielieve that Moslem law agrees with adat, and that 
bis Uh'hI kodzi is only misinterpreting the law. The 
Negri Sembilan Malay in fact hniks u})on the adat as 
the application of divine law to mundane matters — 

yuHtj Imiri, 

Slunn' Itniiu , 

('ustoui law. 

lloligiun i<l<;al law 


He argues that there is really very little difference 
l-ietween the two : 

Patliii fulai, 

Mf’utjhiliiHtihtiH ytiiiti buruli, 

Mt'ttinibulkaH yuntj baib ; 

Kata tihara'. 

Mfnyurobkan bfrhiiat baik. 

Mt'aftfahkaa birhuat jiahat. 

Our cuHiuiuarj Iaw bids un 

Kemove wh«it in evii 

And give promitienco to what i# good; 

Tlio word of our roligiouK law 

Bida u« do good 

And torbidH our doing svil. 
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One law Ls sati.sfie<l if a man alwtains from evil; the 
other gix^s fnrtlier ami exiKH-ts iiim to tio gotnl. Al- 
tlmugh may not go as far as rt*ligion it must surely 
lx> bstsed on the same right principles; how, then, cun 
the two (x>me into odlision i So argues a MenangkalMiu 
chief whenever he »lismiss«*s a hit/zi fi>r not s<H*ing his 
way to reconcile the canons of rt'ligion with the 
am'pUnl law of the world. 

As the huktim shnru’ or law of Muhammad is the 
subject of a sjaH ial chapter of this pamphlet we may 
pass it over for the moment and pHnwl to examine the 
next two branches of Malay jurisprmlence, “tn*aty 
law ” (kiita muuf'iktit) and '’traditional law " ihitii 
ff^syikii), as we may roughly translate them VVe list* 
the term "treaty law" ailvis<‘dly Ihhuusi* the miistitu 
tious of the various States tif the Negri Sembilan weiT 
wt elaUwate and diffeiXMl so much from one anolther as 
to U'ar out the llastry that they were the result 
of nmventioiis {iinin/nk’it) tn‘twmi the diflereul 
village lommunities The titular head of the nnoitry. 
the Vamtuan Uwar, vvas a hen*ditary ruler whu •'Uc 
m^ltHl to his title according to des<enf in the direct 
male line. The Dato’ of Naning (the ohiest State) was 
also a heretlitary ruler, but he inheriteii ai d Unpieatii 
ed his title according to the matriarchal .sysU*m of 
descent through women. The Dato' of Johol was 
chosen by the chiefs of the alxtriginal trilies The 
Dato' of Uembau wasehx-ted in the most ehilxirute way 
Irom a lertain limited clan of e/v/n'v or |jo»«ible heirs. 
This clan wa.s divided into tw<t bram hes. each of which 
took it in turn to firovide the Dato'. In lhe*irv the 
eight KulKlivi-sions— tlie iruris villages -ought alao to 
have taken in turn the pntvision of a chief, but in 
practiw the stnwiger were apt to override the weaker. 
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'I’lie State of Heiahau uIho pmseiits uh with the 
furious anoiiiuly of a Sakai chief' reigning over a {K)pu- 
latiou of Malays. The Mv/r<V elan was only a sub- 
division of the great biduandu trilx*, the descendants of 
the ak.rigiual inhabitants of the country. Hut though 
the l)ato‘ was, in a selu«^ a Sakai, the “electors ' were 
Malays. The “electors' ' were the Utnb*igax or tribal 
headmen representing the twelve Malay triljes." The 
Duto' was a Sakai, but his own j)et>ple had (in tlieory) 
no voire in the final stages of his election. 

The constitutional tidal of the Negri Seinbilan dealt 
w ith many things l*(*si<l<*s the ap|)ointment of the rulers. 
It defined the jawition and prettnlenre of the minor 
chiefs, it setthnl their {Kovers. and it itiveretl the whole 
of what we may term their c«*urt etitpiette. It is suin- 
marisi’d in a large nunilH*r of sayings, of which the 
following are e.Kamples : 

ffttn itu m* in Uitdu 

fttt' ’H' hitkm lihnmini, tniUnfthun 
pr r nun * ni/a 

rhit tiu* HMii Uf.*! cun lie* l«*%y lie** i» 

ihi* {miuUjuu of jy^tKv uihI intiv !t“v\ few (or lii» 

uuiiiilyniiiHH;*. 

This jtassage explains the [Hisithm of the Yaiig-di- 
|)frluan Hi^sar. II is |»rettMlenre was unquestioned : hia 
[xjiwers were limiUHl. He was the kPadilan or “foun- 
tain of justire," but the great chiefs executed hb 
ju8ti<e m they thought fit. All executive authority lay 
with the great K»cal chiefs : 

: 

Ha jit b^rUlfth^ birmbdtt ; 

* Till* INiii" l»r ti Hnlcitt In tin* Knv. By UUhhI Iw 

W w MuIwt to llii> lnw t»f tfllt br rtniin* ibif tl€*irilli|t 

by I'iHiic of the- Hnkmi in hh nncmtry. Tlif llwW of Jobol !• itiio n 

In flila m^nm. 

^ Tkn n|»|m»r# nr cfitilirm tli# ctWiiinii Uiry 4o itm iBiiwcifjr, 

eliwin ilin 
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Htijn bfrkhtilifiih, i^fn^hnlu yr$ukH: 

king \uui> MtijoHly, Ihtt eliit*f huwi llotKinr; 

Tiu» king dorri'im, the ehief nnlern; 

The king riihm Uie \%wkl» tlio ehief rulew the tribe. 

Thest' luiit 8iiyitig8 do juHtia* to the titular dignity of 
kings. 

lutfti tHrn*Ai(tt ditiulnm (ihtei . 

PfH^ihuht tUdnlnm hthuk , 

tithiirHi tniHobat tiidiihfui nijit , 

Ibii Ihtfm iHiita dHtih buuh tuf a : 

(hatifj Inifiifitk mhtotnit AitlahiPU tf rtihi/* 

’Hir king rul« H hi^ 

Th«’ t hief rule'‘ lii*i |m»%iiire * 
riie litulfihja nilt> hm tribe ; 

The eltler ruling hi’^ nun |ii#»u|»li . 
rile JieiifNiUit ru!e>» iii*» h«»tiM» 

This lust jiiissilge deals of nuirse with the terriu>rial 
limits of {smer 'I'he next deals with the t haraeter of 
that jurisdiction : ^ 

Ttih thin/aehi l/mini^jti 

mi' Hijniun^f 

/Vrhle*/ pr HHtHfhuHiJ iiurt/Huhi 

IhiieU are the # 

7 he e.\ef‘Ute»n the rhiel «* 

"Hut swortf ef es^eenituti J** the kitigV 

Petty disfiutes were settlwl hy a system of aiiiitm 
tion, the arbitrators l«cing tlie vdlage-eldera or 
“parents ’ of the village. If the dispute was fterimiii 
enough to dernami stronger measures the Ifmbu^a or ' 
tribtl headman was t alletl in. with |>ower to bind the 
culprit and, if necessary, hand him t>ver to the ebief; 
the Hudantf, who had authority of life and death. 

But why was there a distinction Ijetween the ewerd 
and the k^ritt ? 
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In U>eory the jjower to slied a man*K blotal was only 
vested in Uio Icing. This power was very jealously 
guarded and, might even provoke a war if a sultan 
belbved that a great vassal was putting criminals 
to death without suflicient deferenw to tlie supreme 
autliority, tlic “founteiii of justice." The full jwwer 
of life and death was dehiied as— 

fikam ta* brrUiHifU, 
l*ant*hmy ia ’ht rkhahar 
To Htnh 

Tu Iw-hriMl withoiil ilu* iiiiMlor 


a passage that is sometimes misinler|>retcd into sug- 
gt*sting that a prince could execute a man without trial. 
The real meaning is that the chief can execute without 
apjsjal. Tl»e full authority conveyed, in lliese two 
expressions was essentially a royal prerogative and was 
not delegattxl In practiie, however, llie jamer of exe* 
initing criminals had to lie exeix-isetl (without appeal) 
by the chief hK-al autlairily in the outlying districts of 
a sultanate. A distinction was tlierefore drawn 

Ix'tween death bv the sword and death bv tlie 

« • 

The long rapier-like k^rin of execution, forced down- 
wards from the ixdlar-lwne tlmnigh tlm heart and 
lungs, slew the criminal witliout (tlmoretically) causing 
more external bleeding than wuld be alwsorbed by the 
little piece of ix)tton-wool through which tlie kifm was 
driven. Death by the kMn w'as not supiiosed to shed 
hlood; the |K)wer tiknm ta-Mrlanya might, therefore, 
be delegated without im{iairing the royal pren^tive, 
and it might be exercis^ without ex|iosing loc»d 
chief to tlie ghostly {lenalties for sacrilege by violating^ 
tile majesty of kings. So, too, we have the foUobiag 
saying: 
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/ III hthjtt hr' t Htr hit I . 

I ' niUtntj ht^ t hrlnithtmtu 

I'hv tntml of iMiutotl 

Hut tlu* tiH’luntj'i* uotliol'itv Uitlr 

'I'lie lour ^n'at IVughulus or I luiamjti were llie 
Duio’ of Heniliau. the l)atu‘ of .iohol, the Ihtlo' tChiiui 
of Suugjii I joiio. ;ijui the Dato' of Jelehu. Tlu* Ihito’ 
of Nauiiig never ackiiow letl};e<l the su/eraiiitv of Sri 
Meuauti. ami the old Menaiigkaiijiu rulers of Klaiig 
and Linggi were sttl>itH ted In the Hugis eliicfs 'I'he 
modern represent at In e of the Vang <li pertuan Mmla 
has now Un oine an exts-ulive ruler in I’ainpin. For all 
intents and pur}^o^t‘^ eat h stdMiivisiori was autonomotis. 
tlanigh the rulers of Sri Menanti elaitned a titular 
hegemony similar to that w'hi< h the niediuwal eni|X*rors 
elaimed over the States of FurojK* 

The sulMlivision of a State into tnhal di.striets 
umler f>'mhnnn,^ is le-t nnneisal in the Negri Senihilaii. 
The Umiiiiiiny differed greatly in relative* itn{N)rtaiut‘ 
and were not all ‘ eleetors of the Halo 

'I'he mint assigne<l to the major ihiefs o'rtain in 
signia of rank. i-eTtain pri\ih*ges aiid itniain marks of 
ilignity It laid ilown. for iiistamv, that the marriage 
tereinonies in an nndiuin'.- family lasttHl lite elays. in a 
l*'mhttuti > family three days in a village headman s 
family two days, and in a |>easiint s family one day 
only. It allowcHl the prim ipal ehiefs to {H>hs<»«s euriotm 
attributes id' otlai* .siieh as flags of a tyjs* not fouml in 
the other Malayan Staten the nhn nhn . a long w hite 
streamer with a hlaek fringe at the end . the mt'nutl, u 
long oblong flag with little metal spheres at tlie far 
eoriiers; and the tnngijui, a lrie«iloureil triangular flag 
w ith a sphere and a tassel at the |>oint, It aUi allowed 
t«rtain officers to decorate with cloth hangings tlie 
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tJeiliiigB aiul pillarH of the ho»i8e«. It hIho graute4l 
more material privileges to the in the form of 

customary gifts of meat and f<KKl at festivals and 
wt-ddings. Of wurse it laid d«»wn strict rules of pre- 
mlence fi»r the guidance of offiwrs ami arraugcsl every 
detail of a st4ite tfrenumy or j>rocession. IndetNil, it 
pushed formality to such extremes that the lierald at 
the insialhitif»n of a Vang-di ja’^rtuan was expected to 
staml on one leg aiul hold his right ear in his left hand 
when making his priK lumation. All these details, of 
lourse. scMuntd matters of vital ini|K>rlance to the old 
Negri Semhilan masters of the terc*m«»nie«. hut they 
}H»ssess no interest to the stuckmt of jurisprudence, 
rhey have iherefort* to l*e passed twer. 

“Traditional law ’ {httn n»nstitutes the 

fourth of the great hram lies into which the Menang- 
kahau Malays divided their Wo/, liulml, it might Ije 
made to inclutle all the rest sime traditional sayings 
enter into e\erv seiiion of the law. F«»r the sake of 
luciility, how«‘ver. we will limit the term katti 
t4> th«»se sayings that refer to the s|*ecial featim*s of the 
law administered in the Menangkalwu c«»urts, leaving 
out administrative matters {kata mnafakai). religious 
mutters (rftafHik baatan). and axiomatic or wmmon- 
senm* rules of ecjuity (chupak ifana a>ii). 

In an agricultural nimmiinity the niltw relating to 
land tenure are, of ctuirse. v»f the first imiKjrtaiu'e. 

The w/at fiPr/mtfh rettignise*! tluil wlienever waste 
land was taken up for cultivation it {mssed from the 
hands of the almrigines into those of the Malays. 
While admitting (hat llie alsirigines who wuld not 
develop the soil had no right to prevent more indust- 
rious people from doing so, the ad^t laid down that 
some compensation was due to tlie disixMsessed, were 
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it only for tlie (iiiiitiiig-riglitK of wjitch they were 
deprived. In a sens**, the law even admitted the claim 
of the iieasttt and hird!« tit Niiiiie coiiKiderut ion : 

nhthin ruifti. U(mh Imhi, 
liuhif hukiUi fimlht 

llan<(htr Mmtiitu ' 

Sn ihUiUi i 

kiUtfkij ttntirj #' 

‘I'he birds the earth, the iish jiossow the m*u 

Hut the alNirigiiUf- or their repms«‘iitat ives (the Dato* 
of Heiiitfau ami liis elan of fn/n's or 'heirh") owned 
the waste lambs in a strieter st*nse 

finnH t huK^tti 

n •inH n ijuitk'i 

Thv iiullalH jiihI thd idirrnu’ vuifrV'. 
lid hslk nidi tin r!:il'^ 

Art:? tlld djf till’ rhd'l illdi nf thr hi 

The chief and the heirs own the junjile. ai»d the Malay 
settlers own tlie i tilli\ated tracks 

Snir^it ijtiHii /^#V/t»» did*/. 

I*fHnn»j i/dir/ k* ffUfi 

tj nt»j ihhfntntja 
Thi* ^tn trlu w of nrefidlii 

Thv of lin ed (nihn^ 

Ilf! U.lotij; to thv trihdl hv«i4iiivn, 

Ownership in Malaya went with it^al working- 
tenure The law did not allow- a landlord to hx*k up 
valuable land at liis own disert^ion or to exact a heavy 
tax from would die workers To use a homely miUip* 
hor, it allowed the d<^-in-the>manger to levy toU on 
the cows to the extent of the value of the manger to tli # 
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dog> while E&gHeb law allows toll to be levied to the 
extent of the value of the manger to the cows. The 
difference is important. This Malay theory of owner- 
ship shows itself in tlie old Perak ehabut system under 
which Chinese minera were free to work any land that 
the Malay owner did not himself care to work provided 
that they {mid the landlord a certain small percentage 
of the tin extra(‘ted. The same theory, no dmibt, 
inspired the cultivation-clauses and building-clauaes 
in Federatecl Malay States grants. In any case, the 
Dato* of Hembau and his /mris or “lieirs" still draw a 
defiiiitc {>en<*nuigc of the land revenue of the country, 
riuler the ntint ftlrpittrb, the n‘al owner of a piece of 
land is the iKcupier or cultivator, the original owners 
w1k> never devel<»|ie<l it are only entitled to a small 
j>ercetiUige jMivment as com(iensation for their jungle- 
rights. This \iew of land-ownership is a verj' fair one. 
It emHuirages the development of a ivnintry without at 
the satne time exterminating the p«K>r alioriginal 
jungle-dwellers who know im art exc-ept that of the 
chase In Hemhan, at least, it worked verj' well and 
has made the hidmndn trilx* (the representatives of tlie 
alK>rigines) a very wealthy and powerful clan, that luut 
picked up Malay culture and is more than able to hold 
its own with the desix^ndants of the Sumatran settlers. 

The right <»f ownership |x>sae«sed hy a cultivaUw 
txanmenwl from tlie moment wlieii lie Ix^n to wortc 
the soil. To use the Malay dictum* it lifgan— 

Sti bingkab ianah tfrl><tlch. 

Hit’hfhi tJcar fmtu*, 

8(1 halmg k«yu rfhah. 

Whi^n thft fliivt clod of earth mm turned over, 

When the first trail ig liana mm rut. 

When Uw AM tree of the fnrm^ waa MIed. 


r>.4rK»fi ox MAi.ir xrMifOTft. 


no 

Tr was rendeml quiti' iinassjiilnhle bv evidenct* of long 
aru'esfral {)ossessioii — 

Stjinr mtkii, 

Jim I fktnjftHij 

\\ \u*n atiN u |»ainii« hiivt* }*ro\vn tall, 

Aih\ tbf r»K'»45ut jMhn^ urv aiu a nt. 

Aiai th»* hih »‘f ^fWtuW ^niv* lun{»4>r fin«l b*ng<^r 

Indml, what U'ltor title «lee«ls o*>uhl anyone want ? 

ruder the f't'rjiott/i ownership went w'ilh 

aetnal tenure, .suhjeft. in S4»nie plariN, to the payment 
of a small allowance to the destiuidants of the anident 
ra«-es who had once (s>ssess«‘d the land Htit this covner- 
ship was (jualified by one imjS)rtant eondilion : the lam! 
might only Ix'long u> wtnnen. No male in HemlMiu 
own it Every man livetl «»n his wife's land or on his 
mother’s and sisters’ land, he ctdtivatwl tlw* *0! and 
was entitlcil to his mnintenuttie out of the priHwIa. 
Moreover, a.s the law of e\(»gam\ was strictly olwterved. 
every man had. Asmer or later. tt» leave hi.s own village 
and to settle in the village of hi.s wife Marriage 
within the maternal dan {f>*rut} was iiuest and wa« 
pnnishahle with death. A man always migratin!; a 
woman never did In the words of tlie traditional 
saying; a man fsuight his fate imtnr/mri uniong); a 
woman awaited hers {mf’thinti With hia 

change of home a man (mi.s.s<v 1 fn»m tlie power of hi« 
mother’s family into that (*f his wife’s Hia wife'a 
relation.^ lieeafne resfsm.sihle for him ’ 

’ if» tH#* e,f A fm- ^ itwiw. Hi#* 

hnA to ptniliUnl Umih , Uf hi* 

Wf, m tW Um .4 m»P*\ mkhw 

nmkijfmtmhlf Mmsr t** Ih# mmr Iko |l♦'|)^hlMlr4 fmm 

tmrrytitfr ^ ^4 ih*T «»wi» 
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Afl we have already fteen, petty disputes in these 
little matriarehal villages used to be referred to the 
local elders, the ihu bajm, who had much influence but 
no oflicial jK)wers. Sinte we have alreatly disi;ussed 
the primitive common sense justii’e {chujHuk yang asli) 
administeretl by these village-magnates, we now need 
only spak of the criminal law rect^nised in the higher 
courts of the JHihaga and uiidang. Tf»e key to the 
whole of Meiiangkalkau justitt? is the rule — 

llihiHf) ihmh nhnalt 
filmul for lilfKxfl, 

“A life for a life ■ This rule 4li<l not mean that 
capital punislinient was ne*essarily inflicle<l. The fact 
that one family luul Iteen deprive*! «)f its bread-winner 
was no rea>«in for reitifving matters by depriving 
another family of its bread winner. Two wrongs do 
not make a right. Tlie law of Menangkalaiu wught to 
restore rather than t*t punish: it t'omplle*! the 
murdert*r s relatives U> provide a bread-winner or his 
(Vjuivalent for the supjmrf of the widow and children 
of the victim— sometimes in the form of a jjerson,’ 
sometinjes in the form of blood-money as the equivalent 
of a man’s siTvitw. If a criminal's “wife’s relations*’ 
H.aw extenuating circumstaiu'ea in what the man had 
tlofte, they ttaild stive their clansman from the execu- 
tioner. If tlu'v thought that their kinswoman had 
married disastrously they could get her divonwl on the 
same alisolutely fair terms : 

Chnri hiihAifi: 
fhfktttfN finffffd/: 
lidirif k^mML 

’ A itmti fi»r n ; urn » wnwiin for n TW inliMtiiiit# wm 
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K»rainKA ('tHring mnrriagft) »m divi4«d ; 

Tho wife's heritwgo is hers, 

Till) tuishand'H bringings go hat^k to him, 

TIte ntiat />er/kitffi tried to l>e abstdutely fair ; it nought 
to rectify a wrong and not to upfxtrtion blame. 

Suliih HiitkitH lii-ntunfahkan ; 

Stii-ih liirtli dhkfuthatikan. ' 

The ofTontw for which (in extreme caaea) a criminal 
might l»e put to death are summet! up aa followa : 

numhinnij 

lu/ hul ■ram , *»or 

i-hnn, Kirhiin*f kithnh, 
r fP4iii rarhuik. ftkam 


Trea.son. imeat. rohlauv, ars»tu. theft, cheating, 
jH.)i.soning and stahhiiig- the.se sutnmed up the list of 
jMUentially ca[Mtal crimes/ Hut tlie only men who 
really came to a had end were the ne‘er-do wctdi for 
whom no village wouhl acc<*pt resjw»nsihility. The 
})osition of a stranger in a strange laiul is not witliotit 
rea.s<m a proverbially unenviahle one among ^falay«; 
no .Malay of sulntaiiit* ever was a stranger in a strange, 
laitd. 

The jurists of Hemhau and Sri Mennnti tried alao 
to invent a rudimerifary law of evidence hy cMimpilinga 
li.st of ‘indicafions of guilt" and otlier aigna of the 
same sort. If a tnaii was seen walking fast near ihe 
sc^c^ne of a crime they condemned him at oiie(% for im 
Malay with an easy <'onsc ieiic« ever walks fast. If a 
man ke[)t curious hours, they eyc*d him with suspicion : 
if he preferred the jungle to the village-niatbA, they 
called upon him for an explanation; if he anawerad «! 
randfmi when addressed, they considered him dun*, 
gerou.sly eccentric*. Indeed, from their atand|ioijit all 


* ftijiniy ftiririe 
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CHXjentricity was an offence against adat ; it is not the 
cK>rm‘t way of doing things. The most conclusive sign 
of guilt is. however, sinnmefl up in t^ie prtwerb ; 

pAi4jijiiHtj lain, ntnlifuj )>atnh. 

'flu- twijf brc»ak« m th« bombill flit** pawt it. 

This cryptic utterance is only intended Ut suggest a 
coincidence that seiMns to l»e more than a coincidence. 
If the apjiearaiuvs of some tramp invariably coincide 
with the diHap|)earanc<*H of our fowls we are apt to 
iKHtmu* suspicious of that trainjt even though we may 
have no {xisitive pnxtf of his guilt. After a certain 
nuiulsT more of such coincitlent'es the suspicion — 
vviihoui pwitive primf — will develop into moral cer- 
tainty. If a man s enemies happene<i to fall sick 
and die after quarrels with him. it was extremely 
diflicult for that man to convince his fellow-villagers 
that he was not a daiigeftais wizard and that these 
little iK'cnrrtMM'es were tmly matters of tx)incidence. 
Many a |>oor victim in every part of Malaya has been 
done to death for sorcery on the evidence of “the flying 
hornhill arnl the breaking twig.” On the whole, 
however, the old cnstomerv law of Menangkabau was 
reasonable and humane. It was a simple homely law 
of which its votaries were always proud. It was 
reverenml as a jtrit'eless posseasion ; it was never to be 
amended or altered ; 

fh attptk miifi 

it witli<*r«; moved, it diei«. 

To many jjerwms accustomed to the impartiality of 
English tx>urts the praise lavished on the Menangkabau 
adat by its followers may seem a mere blind fanaticism; 
but to thojH* who mmpare it with the justice adminis* 
tered by native rulers in Siam. I»dia, Burmah and 
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Java, the simple and humane Menangkabau adat must 
seem fully worthy of the honour in which it was held as 
“a couch to the sleeper, a shelter to the wayfarer, a 
ship to the navigator, an ancestral estate to the culti- 
vator — a true measure that no damp can mildew' and 
no heat can warp. ■ 


THK -VDAT TF.MF.NG(iON() 

At the fountain-head of all trnditicm in the South- 
ern Malay States there' stands an ancient Hinduisetl 
kingdom of Palemhang *»r Sarlmza that flourished 
between the years a.d. ftOO and Ki7r> and hnally 
perished, along with its daughter city of Singapore, in 
the course of a terrible* war with the Javanc'sc* of Maja 
pahit. After the close* <)f the fourteenth cetittiry these 
ancient States- Paletnbang aral Singa{>ore disappear 
from the annals of our IcK al history and are replaced by 
the famous Malacca sultanate which, a.s w'e all know, 
was overthrown by AlbiK|uerc|ue in A.r». 151 1 The old 
Palembang tradition that had l>ec*n lioria* by colonists 
from Sumatra to Singafx>re and then by fugitites from 
Singapore to Malac*ca w'as now carried on again by 
fugitives from Malacca to the island of Bintang, but 
in A.D. 1526 the Portuguese Viceroy Mascarenhns plun 
dered and burnt the new Malay .settlements and drove 
the sultan to Kampar in Sumatra. After further 
wanderings, the descendants of the old Malacca kings 
found in the upper reaches of the Johor river a refuge 
to which the deep-draughted galleons of Portugal 
could not safely follow them. Even there they were 
not left in peace. In a.d. 1613 and again in a.d. 1615 
the shallow-draughted fleets of the Achebneae burnt 
Johor and carried off the Sultan Alaedin Riayat 
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Bhah III to die a captive in Acheen. After the capture 
of Malact'a by the Dutch (a.d, 164l)» Johor revived 
slightly — only to be plundered and Imrnt by the people 
of Jambi in a d. 1677. Twenty-two years later the last 
of the long line of Mala^va princes, Sultan Mahmud 
Bhah 11, was assassinated at Kota Tinggi. Civil wars 
and disturlwinies naturally follow-ed. About the year 
1717 Johor wa$ taken by a Sumatran adventurer. Raja 
Kechil, who made himself sultan under the name of 
Abdul Jalil Hahmat Shah and transferred the capital 
from Johor l,ama Uiau. In a.ii. 1722 Riau was 
I'aptiiMHl by tlie Hugis, whti appointed a puppet of 
their own. a Sultan Sulaiman Shah, to be Sultan of 
Johor, l.ingga and Ihihang The dest^ndants of Sulai- 
man %Shah ‘< family are repre«nite<l to-day by the 
Sultana of Trengganti and Lingga and by the dia- 
}M)SHesaed royal family of Kampong Ctlam. The 
desiHuidants of Sulaimairs gr<:‘at officera of State — hia t 
fifndnhuru and his Ti^mfnagong — are now Sultana of 
Pahang and .lohor The desi'endanta of Sulaiman 
Shah's Bugia .supfNiriers an' represented by the Sultan 
of Selangor and the Yamtiian Muda of Riau. Finally, 
tlie Sultan of Perak claims to represent the older 
dynasty, the Malat'i a sultans, whose direct line came to 
an end in a.d. 1696 

If, therefore, Malay law is studied in the light of 
Malay history, we can easily understand why the odtU 
timHggoug (as the old Palembang jurisprudenoe is 
called) should cxiver so many important States and yet,; 
compare so unfavourably with the adat pfrpaiek oi 
humble villages of the Negri Seoibilan. Howeiiur 
excellent the Palembang law may onoe have been it 
most have suffered terribly from the folitioal calamitieB 
that so often overwhelm^ Malacca^ Johor and 
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But we have no reastm to supi^ose that the adat O^mina- 

aona ever was a fonsisteiit and ooherent system. It 
* • • 

simply re})re!«*nts the ohl Menangkahau Jurisprudent 
— the true law of the Malays in a .state disintegra- 
tion after many tnturies of ev|H»sui“e tt> the influenc'e 
of Hindu des|H>tism ami Moslem law Although to the 
vasual observer nothiitg <ould Ih' nn»rt‘ striking than the 
apparent diflferetue U'tween the iMttriarchal and 
autoeratii tuiat t>f Perak and the matriarehal and 
deimx ratie 'o/o/ of \egri Setnhilan. the real differeiuw 
between the two are largely .sujx'rheial ami are <tm 
neeted with the nay the law is a<lministertM) rather 
than with the artual law ii.s«»|f Sunession to titles 
and dignities in IVrak follows the male line, .sueeeasioii 
to lands ami hous«‘s suggests the mlat It ts 

not long sinte Sir William \fa\nel! |M^nned the 
following words : 

In that I iV^mk • tiu’ fin4 th* 

fiem-enci to his fiaughtffH ♦**|uniiy uIsjIi* th** thr 

prop€*rty. TIh* lattpr nrv ?•» N* ahi«- t<» 

(or th^rn'-viu-s h\ jin4 planTiU^: IhipI whipb 

may f)r ni nl\ tn fhi^ of hitvi hy trtarfyjng 

wonipn ^vho mfiv it * 

The I’erak odnt here deseriln'd by Sir William 
Maxwell is practically identical with the law of the 
Negri Semhilan. It is a survival and is due to the fact 
that the Malays were <mce a matriarchal people and 
that they still pfiy more deference to woman's rights 
than would be tolerateci by Hindu or Moslem law. It 
is home out by the custom — prevalent all over Malaya 
—of the marriage-ceremony taking the husband to live 
in the house of his bride The old matriarchal law 

‘ Lund Tmtm*/' p. t27 [Jfmtmtl j 
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may uIh<> be illustrated by the following passage from 
the early iiunutes of the I Vrak State Council : 

It fUKUiiuart auiniv^ nf rank or for a 

liUiiibfiial to aiJprojirmlo a jaijticuhir hoUH^ to tht* uw* of hi» wife 
at the tiinu of th«^ miimago fihe m enthlt<l to live tiiere during 
covortun*, and it she ih divorced h\ ihc huhband the liousc h 
rogaitWd m hern lUid ih to her htr her um dunng her life. 

According to i'he l^oug Jaiar h of hiw propc^rt^' the 

kismfHnmj lit liuku Ountatig went to th<? Mtuitn but to his 
^istor. C‘hc Ahuig iSepndi the mother of i'hc 1*1114*11 Uiiwmh. 

Similarly, in that very ini]K)riaiit matter, the 
arquisitioii of title to land, tin* fulat (Pmfntjaong takes 
the tiame view tis the (uhit Maxwell says of 

the F’erak and Malarta law : 

Hum. uihaii the H’lcctson suid of 

fortfHi land ^ind n. prf»|>nt*tar> right rrcutod by the cleanug of 
tfio hold folC'Avrd b\ contimjou»i ^»ct!U|'»atJon who hy clearing 

or I’ultivuUon *»r i»v hiiildtng a hoUH<^ caim»s that to live which w'ns 
dead loo»H-.' actjinrcH a propriclfin nght in the 

laml wlMch now hrioinoH tanah hidup HiVf land) in tx>n trad is tine ^ 
lion to tcifodj ooifi His nght to thi» land In absolute as king m 

o(“<‘upation runtiiHo:> ot hh UK thr IhihI Iw-iirs signs erf 

ap|»ropruiUon ^ 

Throughout this definition of title to land we can 
mi* the .similarity lH.*t\vi>en the ideas of IVrak and those 
of the Negri Sombilaii, In the rules regulating the 
fencing of gardens and the [tenalties for trespass by 
bufTalo(*s we can also trace a close resemblance between 
the mint ftfirfaiieh and the ndnt fiminggong . Indeed, 
we ought historically to expcxl such a connection. We 
know thjit the old kiiigdoni of Palemliatig was a Malay , 
country untler a lliuduised government, and we would 
naturally be prepared to find that the adat tUmMnggon^ 
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wasouly the adat pPrimtth administeretJ on iiutot;rHtic 
lines. But the hiw of Menangkutmu was not well sutUsd 
to a desj)otio sy.stem of government ; it fell at (»m!e into 
decay. Its curious proverbial jurisprtulenc*' fjerished 
as soon as law I'eastHl to l»e the projH'rtv of the iiuinv and 
becHine vesle<l in a few chiefs. Its tiiiidness {Missed 
away when the community amid no hmgt*r l)e held 
res{)onsible for the faults of its memliers. It la^canie 
uncertain or indehnite from the moment that [irinccw 
and judges did not like to see their disi retion fettenal 
by any iiuonvenient rules and n*gulalions. In the 
absenc'e of {irciise rules, ciuninon stuise came to U* 
regartled as the only {KKssible law. discussion as the 
only jKissible prtK-etlure. When in the i‘nrly days of 
the residential system the Atti»rney-(leiieral of the 
Straits Settlements cTiticistHl the indelinitencss of 
Perak tulat. the Resident r<‘{)lied that the .state of 
society in Perak had not reacluMl the |s>inf at which it 
would lie advisfible to deline more {lariicularly the 
offenoes that a chief was em{)«»wered to {ninish 
Indeed, the whole s{»irit of aiita racy is hostile to 
lArictly-definal systems (»f law. 

Nevertheless, the natural love of Kuro|ieens for 
diKmii^ntarv evirleiae has le<l several writers to attach 
wnsiderahle iin{K»rtamt‘ to the .so calleil “cisles ' of 
the Malays. In llieir joy at tyiitaining written laws 
they ha%'e not always scnit in ist*d with sullicienl <*are tlie 
authority that these old Malay asles really {sisMesaed, 
and 80 have itiine to suggest the e.visteiuc of native 
magistrates who administered tin* tul<a tfmHgi/m^ by 
charging prisoners under some seelioii of the ‘‘Ninety- 1 
nine Uws of Perak*’ or of tlie “Malaaa Ctide ' 
^though it may seem presumptuous to queation the 
importance of laws quoted or translated by seholart 
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like Kaffleci, Newbold and Maxwell, the fact remaina 
that the authority of the Malay eodee will not bear 
HerioiiB inveatigatioii. The "Perak Code," for 
iiiataiue, is made up of a aeriee of ninety-nine legal 
dicUi or judgments that purport to have lieen delivered 
by the PerMiuii minister Buzurjmihr for the guidance 
of h i« rnaater N u«h i rwan the J ust. An* we to seriously 
imagine that ihetie ancient I^ersian worthies knew 
auylhiitg alxiut Malay ;ai//i -planting or about Muham- 
madan law ? Ah an expt>sitioii of Malay theorising, 
tlie "Perak Cmle" is interesting; historically, it does 
not Mcem to have been considetretl authoritative. The 
old law i>f the country is thus described by those who 
actually administered it ; 

Thtii cliN’f court of Kuiild Hh fmr vim it 

vvil! go, thi» liiw 4i| the couutfj. anti thin lnw, ihoujfk unwritien, 
iti vt?r> gcnonil!v j/Vnife Minuhv, 1677^ 

p 19 I 

Mere we have the highest authorities iii Perak ignoring 
the very existeiue of what is alleged to be their own 
code In the same way, we may see timt the "Malacca 
Code" will m>t liear criticism. Though written at a 
Iat(>r date, it purports to represent the law that waa 
once administered in the old sultanate of Malacca and 
is largely txmcvrned with ric'e-plariting and trading- 
ships. The trading-ships were not Malay but Bugia. 
The rit'CNplanting in the old sultanate of lialacca ia 
thus described in the records of the contemporary 
Chinese navigators who visited the place : 

TI»o countty produoes tto rice. 

The "Malai’ca Code" is a modern work that waa 
admittedly written at Rian under Sultan SalaiDuui 
Shah in the days when tlie Bngia nere all-pownrML 
The "Maritime Code,” written at |he same time ami 

> -.''A; 
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plai'C, i.s also iiispirtnl by Bugis tuiat. The true aefat 
t^inhigtjofiff of Malaya was an unwritten law. 

The 'uifit tf^mf'nggoug was made u{> of ordinary 
Malay cust<»in, administewl by des{K>ti<‘ authority u«d 
supplement etl by a larg»‘ munlx'r of sumptuary ri'gtila 
tions drawn up for the gl(»rifuat ion of the <’ourt. The 
latter feature appeaUnl very much to the old Malays, 
as the following pasiwige from AlHlullah’s diary will 
testify : 

1 eiiquirv4 t>t tlir liftanlmg <)0ict*r la't Tit u hiit 

is tht> law of tiu- hibI what tuv tiu ufLoirr ^ that 1 

ttvoki We are stran; 4 » rs tn Use jsiaee an*! <1* m •? 
we only want tt» pun hast stuie-* tor j^urn* \ H« in-'Wereil 
'*It is tsariv te» tlo any iiuirketiiiig •■••ull n»ark*'t ;»»},' t'^ 4 miu in thv 
evening — but the utfen<»#-s that \oti mu**t a\o(.| a«^f tb»' 

<lon’t o|»en \oiir uinbreliw wlnu thr aitrh thr ra*u 

grounds; tl*in’t wear sh»'»*-^ , wi-ui' ^ luUe-- ui thuj 

linen: such things mv abv44Ht4.i\ 

On tni«l of this hst I ih«4ii;b? To ?o\ ^ N 

with n smile at the (oily of th* s# o^4‘h laun tloa it w-.uhl 

Ir! fur more protitahle for evrryojrr »*onii fno i sf fh» i w« ft. ♦ 
prohibit the us»' opium with all its »i« jo'uahsin^' < (forts tmd th« 
practir«‘ of gambling in atll its io;ia\ t *r{iis An i if th* \ at* 

to hiiVt' laws .ibt>ul r(«,ithing. wii\ tlo tlM‘\ ij.it pnohibit th*' usi *4 
clothes that atr tihh\ and hav«^ been b ft unuashtd for t onth' ui 
a time /* 

Yet this apparent fondness for tnvialihes is. his- 
torically, not hard to understand 

In the old llindnisefl kingdom of Palemhang the 
Malays acquired a very high ideal of sovereign |K>wer 
A Alalay raja wa.s jK^rsoiially sacriil. He was Udievi’d 
to heal disc*ases with his touch, he might |Mirfonii 
miracles; he was considered almo.st invulnerable He 
was immeasurably alwve his sulijects, who were only 

* Pirlfi^iinin AUluJkih |» *jli 
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periiiitte<i to ad<lrettj» theinHclveH to the duHt beneath his 
feet. He was the Hourw of all honour and tlie fountain 
of all justice. In Moslem times he styletl himself a 
Sultan, a C'aliph. a Commander of the Faithful, a 
Shadow of (iod u{>«>n Earth. Any insult or indignity 
to a prime was sacrilege , it ex|aj«etl the jjerjietrator to 
ail kinds of .spiritual punishments. Even to roughly 
handle a king s regalia was a deadly offence. If a 
isnnmoner assiimwi the airs (»r attributes of a prime, if 
he wore the royal yelhnv or flew a royal flag, he was 
lielievwl toe\j»o.se himself lotertain death at the hands 
nf the ghostly pnats'tors «tf roya'. dignities. The txan- 
moner had no rights whatever; the king c»»uld do wliat- 
ever seenied l»est in his own eyes. Such, at least, was 
the the<»ry of Malay government. 

I'nder the cirtiimstances it is not diflicuil to {mint 
a very highly coloure<l picture of the immense improve- 
ment III the {Misition of the Malay ryot since the 
inlnsluctitm of the British rule. The<*rt»ticany, all 
desjHJtic govermiunii is alsiminable; it ought to drive 
ev€»ryone to emigrate at omv. In firactict*. however, 
life in a country like Bu.ssia is not entirely made up of 
{xigroms. nor isexistemt* in a native sultanate quite a« 
black as some writers have depicteil it. Tlie most 
truthful actHiuiit of it is that given by Sir William 
Maxwell ; 

111 « Miilto il»> t<xa4'U<m of iMirMind tnati Uie 

ryoi it« liinilffl mily liy tho |»<i«i’r o( < nilurtincr of the 1110 

MU|M<rifir (Millinrity in tililigcd fr«mi M’lf inU-rcnt to ntop nhort of the 
point «t wliifh opprenniou will coin|H<l the cuitivHtor to tibttntion 
his Iiuui luui ettit),'rut 4 * But within thin iitnii tho cultivator nuijr 
Imi required to |{ive hin lalMiur in lUakiug rondn. lirkl({es, draina and 
other wortiH of public utility, to tend idepbauti^. to |sil« boats, to 
oaity letters and mtw«iaip>it, to attend his diitd when travelling, to 
eultivute bis chief V fieida a« welt as his onm. and to serve •« a 
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silUlier r<«{uirr<l. L«k:« 1 cuiiton) often the kiiul of 

service exaeUnl from the cultivator in a iiartit^ular ilistriel TIiuh. 
in i’lrak. uUe district ust'd to Hupfdv the n/ja with tnr 

building purp4js4»s. vvlule rattans mul uthci inutcrialH came from 
others; tho jHHijde of one hK*alit\ usctl to forniHh the mustciaiis 
for the rujiiV laiml whih allot In r hml to pnAhlc tmi^cs and 
attcadanis (or his cluhlrcn ^ 

Id tlHH>rv tile suliati was i>nmi|M)teDt ; in pruclitt^ he 
knew the limitations of his jiower For his authority 
and even for liis (»wu safety he was deiHUideni on the 
forltearamt* of his |a**ijile and the loyally of his rhiefs. 
In spite of their extraordinary revereiux* for kingl> 
dignity the Malays did nt>t Udieve in jiriniogeiiilure or 
in tlie divine right of any parlieular ineinlu'r of a royal 
houst* rhev were always ready to put a younger 
brother over an elder if the elder was unworthy 
Within tjuite went times they jiasstHl over the Haja 
Muda AlHlutlah in Perak, the Uaja Muda Mahmud 
in Selangor, and the senior heirs to the high |»osi 
tions of Uemhthara in I’aiiang and of Tf’mf'iutanmi 
in Johor. Instaiues of similar ‘'nsurjmiions" migiit 
easily le multiplier!. In any rase, history tnade' it 
quite clear to every Malay prime that he tuuld not 
afford U) U* too uiqiopnlar Still less i-otild the g«*at 
vassal chiefs lx* imiiffereiit to the ferdings of tlieir im'n 
folkwvers. Having to hohl their own against tlw 
jealousies of their neighlKiiirs and the exaetioiis of 
their suzerains, tlie < hiefs darerl not allow their dis- 
tricts to liecome imixiverisherl. de)M>puhiUxl, or 
disaffected. Malay proverbial literature, though very 
bitter against princes, is kindly in its tone about Um> 
chiefs. It helps u» to understand why Malay misrule 
was so tolerable that men would sometimes even tdare 
British territory and settle in a Native State. 
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But the system of government iif a Malay sultanate 
did not lend itself at any time to the projjer adminis- 
tration of Justice. At its best it encouraged a chief to 
assist his own followers against the stranger, it never 
put a premium on the chief doing justite to the 
stranger at tlte cost of his own men. In a country 
district where the jieople all acknowledge*! one common 
territorial chief justice might Iw honestly adminis- 
tered ; but in places wliere rival magnates existed! the 
quarrels of followers were simply (Missed on to their 
(rntrons. Litigation— in cases where the litigants did 
not take the law intii their own hands — bcscame a matter 
of dtplomatic negotiation l)etwecn the nobles who 
championed either side. On one of these dx*casioiis — 
in the old city of Malatva — n certain chief asked tlie 
sultan to surrender an offender. The sultan demurred. 
When the mutter was pressed the sultan (irocrastiiiated 
in order to iill<»w time for tl»e chief’s wrath to (miss 
away, but at last luuuk'di over the criminal with a 
request that the chief might In* merciful to his captive. 
The chief refilled by taking up his eie|)hant-goad and 
K|)littiiig o(ien the (irisoner's skull in llie sultan’s very 
prince. A criminal was a prize to be fought for; he 
was not a man to lie tried. 

The liest (mrallel to tlie system of govertimeut in tlie 
old Malayan trading-centres is, (lerhafis, tlie case of 
tlie old Italian txiwns wliere tlie (mlaces of the nobles 
were simply so many rival fortresses, and where the 
(Mipulation was divided up into Guelphs and Ghibel- 
lines or into followers of the great prinoely houses. 
Every citizen had to find some (mteon or protecKMr. 
Such a system, of course, put a premium ou bribery ami 
blackmail. The ‘*Malay Annals*’ fell us that in the 
good old days of Sultan Mahmud, the trading oaptidim 
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who visited Malact^a U8 «m 1 to say that the [dace [)ro- 
duml thiw adiiiirahlc* things: imiiiiiias {(tming 
jarum), th»' water «if ftukit I’hiua and the justice ot‘ the 
Rendahara Sri Maharaja Hut the Annals admit that 
the Hendahara ttK)k ‘pn'stMits. ’ and contetn[HJrarv 
Chinese traders gave llie folhnving actount of llie 
plate : 

\\ lit»U ii wtini t^ tt*44nl winch *1*^’*^ ant plrtiM* tin lu ll)c Mrtluv^ 
alf Miicc ttikc tn ti>» ht'^nn, i\n^\ if a ituiti is kiiirtl m this uaN lie 
iminlcivr nin^ i\\\n\ i«t tlic innuatuHis uiei hi«lc»* iuriis«.lf tln rr for 
stjiiu'* tUlC' V\ ih-n hr cuicr'. i»iick filr "'rlntiVrs ttf Ur' 

th» iu*t s« -k rvVtU;.'* ami Uir Oraii;.' ?m 4 l.w^^k 

into tic niatlrr unv niorr 

The f'Oor».*r oftm iimkr thrius»*Ur^ rohini}. 

Hlieu Uirv meet a stritn;:»*r tiir\ kill luru hicI roh rlir'fts 

Thr> nay that i? w nrt?#«!‘ t*» Uuin ltu\» latci, 

injcuusc arc a prMtr<'tC‘n l*> tlcM.r luasJrr*. 

For shuiit otTriii'r*- titr\ if^r ^vii !, . fienr ''-alelaJ pU 05 *ih 
luent ts niipaliDi; 

Every comtmaier for Insown protection had to huv 
the patronage of a |)ot\erful t hief I f he was wrttnge* 
he asked the thief to take up his tas«‘. if the chief 
dared not <!•> anything the injuretl party hatl either to 
abandon the suit or to take the law int<» his owi hands 
Vendettas were frer^uent and hitter. Fhe jmlges sat 
arme<l and ditl not hesitate t.i Kill the [trisoner if he 
insulted them »)r questionetl their jurisdiction or 
impartiality — as he iniglit very well do Hut the worst 
feature of the ohl Malacca system was the employment 
of unscrupulous retainers, hainls of idle hiiliies who 
were ready to commit any crimes in their master's 
interest. On one «x< asiori a sultan gave a quid of lietel 
nut to a humble follower Hy way of a guess at what 
this significant mark of honour might indicate, the 
follower went back and slew the last man to whom the 
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Rultan had been seen to speak. He was not punished 
for his zeal. Did he interpret his master’s mind 
aright ? flistory faniu»t tell us. The story only shows 
how extremely <lifficult it is to si)eak |>oaitively regard- 
ing any sultan s fomplieity in an assassination. 

The aristwratif and autocratic rule, intnaluml by 
the old Ilimlu (‘ivilisation ami known to Malays as the 
iifliit tftuf^na4j(ni(i>. <legrade<l and destroyetl the primi- 
tive Menaiigkabati law Yet. in a sense, it is supposed 
to re{>resent pnigress. It le<! to a higher material 
eiviliwition ; it develof)ed class distinctions and court- 
life; it brought new blood and new ideas into Malaya; 
it fifSMied up the country, it creatcfl fresh wants and 
.stinnilate<l trade with f(»reign «‘<mntries — in short, it 
did many of the things that Hritish rule is believe<l to 
Ik* doing at the pres«*nt day. Tlie followers of the adnt 
tfmfnaaonij are, therefore, prone to despise the 
votaries of the pirfHiteh : “dull-wittecl are the 

men of Menangkalmu who have tio footing on the sea.” 
In the evt»s of the men of Johor. Perak or Malat'ca, the 
Negri Sembilan Malay is a s«»rt of narrow-minded 
country ouisin whose odnf. though suiteil to his own 
village, is not ada[>ttMl to the needs of the great world 
outside Then* is s»»me justification for this opinion; 
the value «if Menangkabaii adnt does not lie in the 
work that it is actually doing at the present time. 
None the less, the highly sfiecialised ttdaf p?rpatek 
possesses the greatest possible interest to the student 
of primitive jurisprudence, while the cosmopolitan 
adat tPm?nggong is too indefinite and illogical tot 
possess any legal interest whatever. 
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MUHAMMADAN I*AW IN MAI^AYA. 

Although the Koran is always assorted u> be the 
ultimate authority for Moslem law, a single holy book 
can never be suftu'ient in itself to serve as a guide 
to magistrates in the settlement of the many is8U«» 
that (-ome before them Even in the early days of 
Islam. the Koran ha<l to lie supplemented. Its simple 
precepts were interpreted by tlte help of traditions 
of what the I’rophet himself, as a ruler and judge, 
had said and done, or by what he had advised others 
to do. The many iielfiers * or ' (oinpanions” of 
Muhammad — while they liver! — could always testify to 
the words and ileeils of their master; when they died, 
their testimony wa.s quoUnl for the guidance of those 
who came after tliem. The law thus Iss-ame dejiendent 
on second-hand or third hand oral “traditions” of 
what the Prophet hail said or done — a ctinfusetl mans 
of rulings that were often incorrectly repeaterl and 
quite mi-sunderstofsl. Moreiner, tliese hadith, as they 
were called, became unoimfortahly numerous The 
great jurist, Ibn Haiibal, is said to have collected no 
less than 750,000 of thesr* sayings of the IVophet, and 
he accepted about :J5,000 as authoritative Textual 
criticism was a very simple matter in thoae riays. The 
present text of the Koran was arriverl at by the primi- 
tive expedient of preserving one manuscript and 
burning all the rest, while the choice of these hnditk or 
“traditions” came to lie decided more by dreams and 
prayers than by the weight of serious evideni«. Bough 
methods of this sort can, however, l)e very effective, 
and no modem Sunnite M^wtlem would venture to ques- 
tion the accuracy- of the Koran -text or the inspiration 
of that great mass of anecdotal matter whitdi nutkeit 
up the traditions of the Prophet. 
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Nfxt in authority to the Koran and the tradition 
ouineB the ijma' or “coneen«ii«” of the authority 
quoted by the four great jurists of Islam. These four 
men were not oHicial exjKiunders of the law ; they owe 
their authority entirely to their personal renown as 
men of learning andaanctity. The first, Abu Hanifah 
(a.d. 702*767), was actually w^airged for refuaing to 
serve as a judge, and he die<l in prison rather than 
atx’ept office. The secxmd, Malik (a.d. 716-795), was 
fit^ged by onlerof the ('aliph Al- Mansur fm the charge 
of heading mistaken opinions The third. Shafei 
(a.d. 767 820). was a very retiring student and teacher, 
wlu» only l>egan to write in his forty-seventh year and 
died ill his fifty-fourth The fourth. Ihn Hanbal 
(a.u. 786 86H), was sixairgetl by order of the Caliph 
.\! Mamiin for hohling the view — now actepteil hj- 
Islani~-that the Koran was riot create<l but had existed 
from the lieginning of time. These four jurists agree 
<»n all major jioints; whenever tltey agree, their 
“txmsensus” settles a question for good and all. On 
some minor issues they differ. Abu Hanifah was 
easentiallv a Inwver. He was destTilie<l bv Malik as 

* iW 

*’such a jterson that if he were to aasert that a wooden 
pillar were made of goUl he would pixwe it to you by 
argument.” Malik was a true theologian; on his 
death-lied he severely ixuidemned himself for having 
Allowed his own fallible reason to rntxisionally influence 
his legal opinions. Malik was tins instructor of Shafei' ; 
Shafei' taught Ibn Hanbal. There is. therefore, a 
certain distinction between the followers of these laaA 
three (who arc known as “traditionists,” aM i-mnnat) 
and those of Abu Hanifah who are celled fihN-kim, or 
‘ Misciples of reasoning analogy. ? Modem Tuiieyg 
is Hanifite; so are Northern Ind^ and Turkestaiiv 
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Monxtx) and Algeria art* Malikite eounlrieH, A few 
fanalieal IlanlMilites ai-e found in the wilds of Arabia. 
Egypt. Stnithern Arabia. Scnilhern linlia, and the 
Malay ArdjijH'lago an* Shafeite. The student of 
British Malaya is. then*fore. mainly toiu'eriuHl with 
the teachings (if Shafei. 

The Imam Muhammad bin Idris a.sh Shafei. an 
Arab of the trila* "f the Kuraish, was dinxtly des- 
I'ended from .MhIu 1 Muttalib. the I’mphet s grand 
father. From his leather, Malik, he had derived a 
verv great res|H*tt for tradition, but he did not blindly 
accept it all Modest and unassuming in i haracter. 
he did not font* his views on his disciples, he allow‘e<l 
{leople to disiignn* witii him so long as they showisl 
pro|)er res[)e<t for the mam din-t lines ot Islam The 
weakness of Shafei s .system is. jH*rhap.s, U*st shown in 
the character of the most famous follower of hisschmil. 
the great Saladin. who was a pattern of {lersonal merit, 
but whose horror of iiiifuety led him to put to death 
any one who bnttuhed very luiortlaHlox view a out 
religion. 

The Malays never accepted Moslem law in its 
entirety. They w«'re quite prepan‘d to adopt it in 
purely religiou.s matters, .such as the control of rnos(|ue 
land.s and the levying of iitlu*s. but when it came 
to the serious busiiie.ss of life -such as contract, sale, 
slave-right, land-tenure, debt and sm cession to tillea 
and real projierty — the chiefs I'ontiniietl to oliserve 
their own adat or customary law They were pnihahly 
right to do .so; an abrupt transition from one legal 
system t<i another learls to innumerable cases of 
injustice, l^w should lie coincident with what may 
be called national common sense No Englishman 
knows the whole of his law, hut he feels that if he acts 
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in accordAn{« with morality, cuatom and common 
aenae he is not likely to go far aatray ; would he feel aa 
aafe in a foreign land even if the alien ayatem of jnria> 
prudence waa lexically superior to bia own ? Malaya 
reoc^ised the theoretical merita of Moslem law hut 
they det‘ided that in matters of everyday life they 
would do well tc» adhere to customs that were known to 
all. The religions law gained ground very alowly. It 
had to fight against the ignorance and innate con- 
servatism of the fjeople, against the lawless ways of the 
chiefs, and against the discreditable liehaviour of its 
own unjust judges. There can. liowever. be no doubt 
that Moslem law would have ended by becoming the 
law of Malaya bad not British law step|)ed in to ehedc 
it An unwritten code can only be jerpetuated by 
constant ohservame; every violation of the adat by 
some iKiwerful chief had the effect of weakening the 
customary law. Moslem law was in a different posi- 
tion,' It rested on something stronger than mere 
Observance and was recorded in imperishable literature. 
It was gaining ground everywhere when the Britlah 
authorities came into Malaya and limited the scope 
of religious law 0n the Colony, at all events) to issues 
affecting the validity of marriages and divorces and 
the legitimacy of children. 

Muhammadan jurisprudence regards marriage as 
having for its primary objec't the perpetuation of the 
human race. It confers upon the husband sucb right* 
over his wife as may be absolutely necessary to carry 
out thia theory, but it does not permit him to reduce hi* 
wife to the position of a household ilave or instrumeiii 
of pleasure. Marriage is effected by a nuptial contract. 
This contract must be made in presence of oQat^ 
|}elent witnesses and must be a«|ented to by both 
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husband and wife either directly or through their 
accredited representatives, ft must lie absolute and 
may not contain any prm’isions irreamcilable with the 
theoretical aim of marriage It must be entercsl into 
for an indefinite jx'ritid (till death or divorce), not for 
a specified tinie like a wtek *ir a month. It must be 
actual and not promiss4>rv : a mere agreement to marr)’ 
at a future date is not a valid contract. Under 
Shafeite law a marriage may U* declared null and 
void if either party is stTofulouK, leprous, insane 
or a sufferer fiom certain fa*rmnnei»t rong<Mjital 
defects which prevent it IxHHjuiitig a reality A 
Moslem man may marry a Moslem or Kitnhiah^ 
woman, but not an idolatress; he may lx* the husband 
of not more than four women at one and ilie satne time 
A Moslem woman may only marry a Moslem and must 
not have im>re than one husband at a time, she is 
entitled to as much time in her husbaml .M comfmny 
as he devotes to her fellt>w vvives. but she cannot claim 
an equal share of his affections, for l<»ve is not t • be 
given at will The prohibite<l degrees <»f alfiniiy are 
summefl up in the statement that a man may not 
marry 

(//) his mother, grandmother, daughter, grand- 
daughter, sistei, aunt or nitx'e; 

(6) a present wife's mother, grandmother, 
daughter, grand-daughter, siater. aunt 
or niete; 

(c) a woman hearing to him any of the above 
rclationshijis by fosterage; 

id) a widow or divontxl wife of hia fattier, 
grandfather, .son or grandaon 
It should be added that the abtive rule# do not prohibit 
a man marrj’ing the sister or near relative of hia 

fir itmhh. 
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deoeaaed or divorced wife; they forbid his being mar- 
ried to two very near relatives at the same time. 

The alawe statements summarise the Moslem law of 
marriage except in so far as it deals with the obsolete 
quest ion of slavery The law seems simple enough, but 
its interpretation in s|jecial cases has inspired a vast 
literature. What are the necessarv’ words in a marri- 
age contract? l.^ a Christian a competent witness? 
Can he give a Muhammadan girl in marriage ? What 
is the legal effect of a guardian’s carelessness in 
attending to the interests of his ward ? What is to be 
done when an agent excee<ls his instnictions and 
inaiTie.s his employer to the wrong woman or to two 
women --esjMH'ially two sisters- -at one and the same 
time ^ What course is a husband to pursue if a Chris- 
tian wife demands fMiyinent of her dowr}' in pork? 
W'hat exactly ixiiistitutes relationship by fosterage! 
If a man is married two wives — the one an infant, 
the other an adult — and he finds the elder wife suckling 
the younger, what does the law expect him to do? If 
the law tx»mjK*ls him to divorce both (one being now a 
wife's foster-mother and the other a wife’s foster- 
child) must he forfeit their dowries through no fault of 
his own ? ft is quite clear that we cannot follow tlM> 
marriage law through all its intricacies. A Malay 
bride’s u ali or guardian usually employs an agent or 
trnkil This irakil is a man versed in the law ; he knows 
the proper Arabic formulae by heart and he supplies 
aimpetent witnesses for the ceremony : in this way the 
validity of a marriage is ensured. But it must alwa^ 
be remetnbere*? that the average Malay looks upon tiui 
true religious ceremony much as a Fiench father looka 
upon the civil procedure which validates a marriage; 
it is sufficient for legality but for nothing more. 
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true Mfilay wedding-ceremonies lie outside Moslem 
law : the henna-staining festivity, the bridegroom’s 
procession, the mimic fights, the ceremonial ablutions 
of tJ»e newly married pair — all these prominent 
features of a Malay marriage belong to an older law 
than that of Shafei. *\ wedding Iwfore the religious 
authorities is like a marriage before the registrar; it is 
tolerated onlv. A Malay would consider that his 
daughter had disgrat'wl herself if she was sailistuHl 
with a marriage before the Ifx al kathi. 

Again, ammling to Shafei. no woman »'an give 
herself (or anyone else) in marriage. If a girl is a 
virgin and under age. it is n>nsidert‘<l immaterial if 
she even consents to a marriage, for what can she really 
know' about the meaning of the ituUract ? In its 
eagernes-s to protect the interests of virgin minors the 
Shafeite law has rather overreached itself It trusts 
no guardian except an ascending agnate It presumes 
that a father or grandfather w ill have sufficient affec- 
tion for a young girl to allow of his l»eing entrusUMi 
with the fK>wer of giving her in marriage, but it does 
not presume the same of an uncle or even of a brother. 
This point creates a diffiailly in txnintries l*ke Malaya 
where immature orphan girls are <xx*asionally wanted 
in marriage. The difficulty is g«>t over by the fact that 
Shafei allows his disciples to differ from him m 
isolated points. The marriage of minors is therefore 
a point on which guardians find it ntx'asionally con- 
venient to disagree with Shafei; they adopt the view 
of Abii Hanifah that a guardian can give an immature 
w'ard in marriage provided that she is permitted to 
repudiate an unsuitable marriage contract when ahe 
comes to years of discretion. This expedient ia known 
as hnleU madzhttb or hnlek madahap — “going back on 
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one’s school of law.” Not that the average Malay 
pamit understands the real points at issue. He does 
what he is told to do by his legal advisers, who take 
advantage of this expedient in order that they may 
surinount a difticulty. Sometimes the hindrance is of 
another sort. It may happen that a girl’s l^al guar- 
dian puts diflkulties in the way of her getting married. 
In such cases the kadzi is entitled to step forward and 
to call upon tlie guardian to do his duty by the girl or to 
renounce tlte jKisition of her custcidiaii. “To her that 
hath no //•«/#’’ — so runs a traditional stiying of the 
Prophet-— “the civil authority is " : the guardian 
by birth resigns his jxwition, awl the guardian by law 
takes his place. If there be no kmizi available, a girl 
may go with her prtwpective husband before any person 
who has the education of a kadzi and can ask that 
person t<» act as arbitrator and even to give her in 
marriage should he think it advisable. Islam considers 
that it is the duty of a guardian 10 hnd a suitable 
husband for his ward. 

The Malay rules reganling the “dowry” or settle- 
ment made by the bridegrcami on the bride are very 
interr«sting l>e<‘ause they represent a curious com- 
promise between Muhammadan law and ancient 
IfidoiK^ian custom. Moslem jurists recognise one 
payment, the rnnkr: Malay custoinar}- law insists on a 
whole series of conventional presents, beginning with 
lotrothul and sotiietiines continuing till the birth of the 
first child or even later. A sort of comprtimiae has 
been arrivetl at by identifying one of these many pre- 
sents, the mm kawin, with the Arabic nuikr or dowry. 
The mas kawin appears, in former times at least, to 
have been a mere fee or customary weddtngr payment 
and to have been sometimes fixed so high as to 
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discourage marriage in im}x»verialuHi districts and 
sometimes so low as to lie no check on hasty divorce, 
All this is quite wrong, from the Moslem jK)int of view. 
The mnhr is n<»t a |>ayment or prest'nt to a woman s 
relatives; it is u settlement on the hride herself who 
can claim it as her ahsolute right. This Moslem view 
is gaining ground. Every Malay wnman now gets 
either a dowry or a deferred dowry a sum of moucv 
which the husband must {wy her if he divorces her 
without sufhcient cau.s«v This deferre<l dowry is a 
real clu'ck oti hasty separations The old theory of a 
“cu.stomary payment.' however, shows it.s^df in the 
fact that in many di.stritfs the amount of the dowry 
is conventional and dot's not <le|H'nd on the wealth of 
the contracting parties 

The Moslem t-heck on ha.sty divonr is the nmhr: the 
old Indonesian check setuns to hav«* Um'U what is known 
as the shmiknt. In districts where the d<iwr\ is mow? 
or less (ix»*«l l>y tr»nvcnlion wo find that a divowt'd wife 
or widow has a claim on her husband’s proj»er»} u* tlw* 
extent of one third of their 'ioini earnings " The 
calctilafiiui of this third is of a matter of great 

difficulty and leads to endles.s disputes \ a arbitrator 
i.s usually calie<l in; he make-t an appr«»\nnate estimate 
of the increa.se in value fif any) of the huslwind’s pro- 
fjcrty during the jieriod of the marriage and he allown 
the wife or wi<iow her .share Malay pnldic o(iiniori is 
also in favour cif wnsidering that all jewellery and all 
household requisites — such as jiot.s and pans -are tlw 
alwtolute projierty of the divoned wife or widow The 
facts is that ancient Malay' cnst^im givw a w'oiiiaii a 
Ijetter status than she gets from Moslem tliisory. In 
Rembati. a Malay may not even marry a seitirid wife 
without obtaining the special sanelbn of the rater of 
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the <x)untry. while, iii other States, the first wife’s 
consent is expected before a second wife is taken. All 
this is quite unne<’essarv according to Muhammadan 
law. 

In order avoid disputes as to the paternity of 
children the law forbids the speedy remarriage of 
widows, of divorced women and of women whose 
marriages have l>een aiinulltHl after consumuiation. It 
prescribes a }M*rio<l of time (callecl the iddahy during 
whicli a woman is not free to marry again, and it gives 
her the right (if divorcerl) to claim maintenance from 
her husbind during the whole <luration of her iddah. 
All ordinary dccrtr of ludlily of marriage is treated as 
a divoni*; it docs not render the children illegilimatc, 
nor does it deprive a woman of her rights to dowTV and 
inninteiianct* 

Like the law of marriage, the Moslem law of divorce 
is very simple in its mam provisions but difficult of 
interpretation in iHcasional iiistanct»s. A man may 
divorct* his wife at any time, with or without cause for 
winplaint against her; a wife may divorce her husband 
by simply 'riHUH'iiiing' herself or {living him compen- 
sation for the loss of his i-onjugal rights. Divorce does 
not even entail the jiarlies going Itefore n court or 
registrar : it is perftH tly valid wherever pronounced 
and whether witnesses are present or no. Such, at 
least, is the thwry. In practiie, however, things are 
very different. A man who divortes his wife has to pay 
her a certain amount of money for dowry and mainten* 
ance and has tt» meet a giKsl deal of hostility on the part 
of her relatives and a gootl deal of unwillingness on the 
part of others to allow him to marry a second time. 

* Thtw |»tirliy, w But If tli# M 

ill# istnj not. m-winmf till Imu 
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Moreover, if a nmii <loe« not divorce hi» wife formally 
and with pix»per publicity he is liable to have the facets 
disputtni and toexpt»sc himself toexixmsive litigation. 
In practice, therefore, an ill-asst*rUxl inarriiige is only 
dissolvwl after much family <liscussion and with the 
full knowlcMlge of the katlzi, who listens t<» U»th jMirtM*s 
and tells them what to«h) and how much they will have 
to |>ay or to receive. 

In theory there are two kinds of divorce— the 
talok or divorcee by the husbiind. and the khnia’ or 
divorte by the wife — but from a }s)pular or practical 
])oint of view, there are si.v ilifTen'Ul kinds of divorce : 
(1) the provisional divxine, (2) the iiic*implete div<»rit*, 
(3) the full divorce. (4) the abs<»lmely irrevxicablc 
divorce. (5) the divonx* by iiiutual con.s<*nl and (tl) 
the divt)rce by re4lem()tion or purcha.s<‘ The provi 
sional divorce comes alwait moretir le.s.s in the following 
way : when the marriage tt*remoiiy is over the 
bridegniom is sometimes rtapiestisl to pronouiu'oa tnlik 
or formnia of conditional separation, .such a>‘ ' If I 
absent myself for six months without sending any 
letter or money to my wife she is divt»rce<l ' In a 
country wheme j>eople im* aj»t to emigrate ri warch of 
a living or to disa|>|ix‘ar on pilgrimag«‘s to Mma, tW 
position of a deserte<l w ife w«>uld U‘ intolerable but for 
some exiaxlient like the talik which enables lier to go 
before a kndzi, prove her case, and obtain from him an 
assuraiux* tlrnt .she is free to marry again. An iiuxwu- 
plete divone (the first or sej'oiid ttihtk, as it is called) 
arises as follows : if a man says to his wife. ‘ T divorce 
you,” and then refienls r>f his aclitm, he may "recall 
her” at any time up to the expiration of her tddnh, but, 
he can only exercise this right of retail 4.wic»; on 
the third taUtk the separation is permanatit. The 
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oomplete divorce (the third taUik) ti^kes place when the 
period of recall been allc^w^ to lapse unutilised 
or when the privilege of recall is no longer allowed, 
or when three successive divorces are pronounced — c.p., 
“I divorce ytm once, I divort« you twice, I divorce 
you thrice. ” In such cases the husband usually counts 
out to the wife three articles such as three piet«8 of 
paper or three bits of areca-nut so that there may be 
no misunderstanding about the number of divorces 
proiiounoeti. After a wimplete separatiou of this sort 
the jjarties cannot come leather again without a 
formal marriage ceretnony. Muhammad. Iwtwever, to 
check hasty and ill considered sej Mira lions, made it a 
lawf that the remarriage of fully tlivorced |)ermma was. 
not to l»e jierinitted unless the woman had in the 
interval lietm marricvl (by a fully t'onsuniinated marri- 
age) to a third party. This intermediate marriage is, 
of course, a very nerious j-lieck on hasty divort«. In 
the very rare event of a man fully divorcing and 
rernariying the s<ime wife twice — making^ with the 
original marriage three marriages and divorces in all 
— he is not jierinitteil to remarn.' her any more: this is 
the }ih»i>lutely irrevtH*ahle dii’Drce. The divorce by 
mutual consent takes place w^hen an arbitrator is called 
in by both jMirties to decide what is to be done; 
tethnically. this is an ordinary divorce by the husband 
(who is made to pronounce it), but it does not 
necasHarily involve the hnancial consequent's of the 
ordinary tnlak. The sixth kind of divorce or “divoroe 
by purchase” is a separation at the instance of the 
wife. A tradition of the Prophet tells us that a 
certain woman went to Muhammad and made a 
tx>inplaint against her husband. Muhammad advised 
l»r to surrender her dowry so as to toduce her husiMuidi 
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to divorce her. ‘‘I will give that and more.” said the 
woman. “Nay, not more," was the reply' Moslem 
law sets its face against the huslvand using his position 
to extort an unfair amount of oomj>en.sation from the 
wife, but it allows him to claim something more than 
the dowry that he himself has paid. Malay eustont 
has it that the dowry shall he returned douhle<i This 
form of divorce does not entail an intermediate 
marriage should the parties repent of their action and 
decide to marry again It is. however, rare A 
Malay woman cannot u.sually afTord to pay a double 
dowry* and she has other meth'xls of exHS[H*rating her 
husband into divorcing her -one favourite method 
being to lock him up in hi.s hou.st' and then (in the 
hearing of the neighbours) to scream out some interest 
ing but abusive details about his most private aflaira 
We have now dealt with the principal elements in 
the Moslem law of marriage and divora^ We can 
easily see that the strii tly legal jK)sitii»n <»f the wife is 
unsatisfactory owing to the pre|)onderant con.«nb*ra- 
tion given to the authority of the husband 
Muhammad found woman in a state of ‘'Ubjertion; he 
could not relea.^e her altogether from the rt*sull« of 
centuries of hardship, hut he did much to imjmwe her 
position. He insisted on he»- iMung irt^atetl with re»' 
pect. he gave her certain al>solutc rights to dowry* and 
maintenance, and he cliecke*! ha.xty and incomsiderate 
divorce. Modern Mo.slem law, however harsh in 
theory*, can he readily adapterl to me<*t a w'oman’a 
interests. If a father wishes to scaire his daughter 
against the risk of her hu-sband marrying other wivea, 
he can do so by stipulating for a heavy deferred dowry 
and for a ctmditional divorce to txime into effect if a 
second wife is taken. The husband, in such a case, hat 
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80 much to lose that he dares not marry a second wife in 
the lifetime of the first. If a man wishes to protect his 
daughter against the evils of desertion, he can do so by 
the tiilik pr<»ces8 which has Ijeen already explained. If 
a niaii who is married to four wives wdshes to keep 
them and yet legitimire his wm by another woman, he 
can do so by arranging for one of them to divorce him 
by the khula' pnniess; he (bus l)e<'<»mes free to marry 
and divorce the eluld's mother and then to remarry his 
original wife without the nnpleasantness of seeing her 
wedded to f«tm»Hme else as required by the ordinary 
talak pnKwlure, If a marriagt* is pronounc“ed invalid 
through no fault of the wife. English law brands the 
children as illegitimate; Moslem law »in this point is 
kindlier than ours. Much may l>e made of the fact that 
a Muhammadan, liesides having four wives, can have 
as many slave mistres.ses as he pleases Moslem law did 
not. however, create or insi.sl upon slavery; it found the 
institution in exi.stemt* and r^fulated the {K>8ition of 
the slave. Apart from the slave question — ^now, 
happily, a thing of the |>ast -Muhammadan law does 
not allow a man to have mistresses: it punishes the 
adulterer with death The profligacy of wealthy or 
princely Malays is not to be attributed to their religion, 
but is largely ast'ribnble to the fact that English law 
tolerates the laxer features of Islam without enforcing 
the stricter. Even, as matters stand, a special enact- 
ment' has been jntnxluced of late years into the Malay 
States to enforce more rigid rules of morality among 
Moslems than among Christians. This step was takan 
at the request of the Malays themselves. 

The law of marriage and divorce is the only branch 
of Muhammadan jurisprudence that is fully recx^ised 
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in the Straits Settlements courts, but certain other 
branches are worthy of special notice. The first is the 
law of testamentary and intestate successum which is 
accepted hr .\ftw;lems in the Federated Malay States 
and is often fidlowtnl (though not the true law) in the 
Straits Settlements. On the question of testamentary 
.succ'cssion the folhoving tradition (rec^wdetl In' one of 
the Prophet’s I'ontemjxjraries) is w<»rth quoting in full : 

In ibv nt Uh* ra> tnkwii m» 

oxtronu’liy itl that iu\ i»i» of, thr of iWmI 

to j>a\ a >'d OMtlnttoo I tr»M huit limt,, by tht* 
c'jf lo’nii, bav''Oi: a ;:frat but no lu'urn tvxrop! one 

dfiuifcjhter. I lo if I nu,ubt of il all b}' will 

He refihed ' No.. ' an«i ulu-n I ■s*'^oraii\ uiirrrf^aU'd loin if I 
iju^’hl kui\e two ihirdN nr ou** half In- aUo rr|4a»»l in tbo 
but wbit-n 1 if I lUJirbt k'liv#' a tlurd bo ' Ve^. 

you nuty Uunt' *4 th>riL uu't ?< th'^ni «h' of h\ m m 

portion tmti boH< r that %buubi ** \our betr** 

rieh than in a <»f ajorh iiucbt thtuit t*> 

from others 

In .'Miortlaiut* with the [>riin'iple jsi laid down, a 
man inav disjx*s<* (*f one third «»f his }»n»jx*rty by *^11. 
but he ha.s no right to use hi.s jxovpr in sin h a %vay us to 
defeat the aim.s of the law* of intestate sui'tt'ssion. In 
actual prartiie, when a Malay makes a w ill he does so 
in order to leave money to i harity or to the mosque 
authorities as a s<»rt i>f fine for having m^leeted his 
religious obligations tiitring his lifetime; he does not 
make a w'ill to favour one heir at the cost of another, 
nor ha.s he the fsiwer to disinherit 1 f all the lietrs are 
w'illing to agree to an une(|ual distribution of the 
property among themselves, they art* at lilierty to do no, . 
but they are not comjiellwl Ui reeognise any apeciftt 
If^aiy made to one or more of them out of the available 
third of the estate. The objeci of this limitation of 
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test4suneutary power 10 to preveut favouritinn and 
iaraiiy digpulen. TJie Colonial anirto reaignise wills 
that are in atwrdaiice with English law even though 
the wills may violate the doctrines of Islam; but no 
respectable Malay wtmld use the privileges granted him 
by an “ infidel” goveniment to commit an off©m« 
against Islam. We thus really get a double system. 
The judge or district delegato gives powders under our 
law to an administrator or executor— and then this 
administrator or executor, with the full approval of 
the legatees or heirs, distribuUw the proj>erty on the 
lines of Moslem custom. One law is professed and 
another is followed. On tlie whole, not very much in- 
justit* is done; but it is jierhaps. to lie regretted that 
British courts siamld sulisldize, «> to sj»eak, the viola- 
tion of the otminands of the I’n^pliet. In the matter 
of law, as oil the question of morality. Urn Anglicised 
or ‘enlightened” Malay of tlie Straits Settlements may 
often lie the worst offender against his own national 
or religious codes. 

The Muhammadan law of intestate succession 
differs materially from that of England. To begin 
with, there is im law of primogeniture in the disposal 
of real projicrty. Next, there is the rule that a maiTs 
share is twite tlie share of a woman. Thirdly, we have 
the Moslem principle that the nearer heirs exclude the 
more remote— thus, children exclude grandchildeen 
from inlieriting. even though some of tlie latter may 
represent deceasetl sons or daughters of the legator. 
Finally, there is the {mint that {xmple inherit jper 
* capita and nf>t per stirpee ■ for inatani«, if a man leavef ; 
no surviving sous but five grandsomi. all the gituidcnna 
linherit equal shares even though %ur are this sons of : 
one father and the filth an tmly soi|; If the rulee 
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%down an* ((tiisideitHl i«> l»e a su't off againat the reduced 
rights (»f iiiheritaiut* alhovinl to women, the only jxiint 
that seems thoroughly iiie<:|uittihie in the Moslem law 
(»f intestate siutession is the exehtsion «>f the children 
of a tkieastHl son from jwirt icipation in their grand- 
father s estate should their unlit's l»e alive to inherit 
it. Vet. even here we mu.st nt»t la* lot> hasty in 
condemning. Muhammad himst'lf. a }>ost humous son 
l>orn in the lifetime of his wealthy grandfather AIkIh’I 
Muitalih. suffered from this very rule of law. hut 
such was the Imnd of family fwling (whiidi i'»»m|>ellMl 
uncles to look after their fatherless ne[>hews) that the 
Prophet, on lusionung all {M>werful. ditl not alter the 
law though It had deprived him of a share in the 
ancestral estate The whole atm of Moslem law i.s te 
maintain the moral Isuid i-onias ting tlie meml>ers of a 
family, and we very rarely hear of any Malay w'ho ha» 
wealthy relatives U'ing thrown ujsai the chanty of th«* 
community 

The Muhammadan law regulating irhgious eiidow- 
ments fwakfi desiTies attention owing to the frnuda 
than 1 an arix* out of the differemes U*tw't*en it and 
l.ng'ii-l! law I'nlike mam religions Is!nj|i is v!*ry 
diary aUnit accept ing endow inents If a man hiiild « 
inos<jue with the avowni intention of giving it to tile 
puhlic, the gift is not legal until a public religiotu* 
sen ice has lietui held in the completeil hiiilding If a 
man {iresents a fountain, the fountain must have been 
built ami usfsl l»efore the man and his lieirs hwe thAir 
right to if If the gift takes the form of an appro 
print ion for inoiwjue revenues, the projierty miiat be 
actually handeil over to the loiul authorities before it 
ceases to Itelong to the donor English law' is different ; 
it attaches great valtte to rlocnitnentary tranafera. It 
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therefore allows certain abuses to spring up. In some 
cases, trust-deeds are drawn up that reserve rights to a 
donor s family, the object of such dee<ls being practi- 
cally to secure an entailed income f<jr a man's 
descendants, thereby evading death-duties, defeating 
the law of intestate succession and keeping up a lasting 
position for a family. Another abuse rests ujjon tte 
English rule that thirteen years* undisputed and 
al>solute isiHKtsjsioij of landed |)ro|>erty gives a title to 
it. A Muhammadan trustee may not sell or alienate 
mosque- pro{)eriy. but he is eiuibled by English law to 
ciaivey it away by ctdlusioii. The Acheen Street 
Mosque i«« Penang luis Uwt projHTty of enormous value 
through a<lverse (kvujmiiuv A thinl abuse has now 
lieen pul an end lo by rcit'iit land laws. In former 
limes, a man (HUild i-oroey land to a mosque by a trust- 
detsl without registering the conveyance or actually 
handing ‘»ver the pnijierly in the manner required by 
Moslem jurisprudenct*. Pnder its own religious law’ 
the mo.sque couhl not claim the f)ro|)ertv : under English 
law the man scfx*<lil<»rso»uld not seize it. In this way 
a man might go on f«>r years drawing revenue from 
lands and houses that ought either to have lieen devoted 
to religious objects «ir to )>ayiug his law’fut debts. 
Finally, at the man s death, the mosque (under Moslem 
law) lost all i laiin to an end<»wment to which effect had 
never Uvii given. 

This last |K>int invites attention to a very interest- 
ing differeiue between Malay and English legaPnotiona 
—the importaiK« attached by the former to oral and by 
the latter to documentary forms. The Malay desires 
proper publicity where Uie Englishman wants a dup- 
able retxini If a Malay wish^ to cxinvey a house to 
his son, he called in all the neighbours, told them all the 
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facts, aiid theu iiiHtulled liisHnii as master of the house. 
His i<leH wa.s that such |)nHXH*tliiig» and such publicity 
iund«* future disfuites impossible. He woubl have 
kioked ufH»ii a dtvd or d<K’umetit as a very tricky liusi- 
uess when companwl with the honest metluxl of taking 
the whole wiwld into one's ttnifideiu’e. Although the 
old Malay practiic is m»»rt* suittsi to primitive societies 
than to the retjuin*meuis of nuHleru ttHiiiuerce, it rests 
ujKin fouiulation.'i of siiund I'ommon senst*. In Penang, 
at least, a ginxl deal of framl was ^)er|)etuat(Hl by se<‘ret 
conveyancing l>efore the present regi.stration laws gave 
a lertain |>ul»licity to land ownership The reasons 
given for intnslucing jairtnershij* registration in 
SingajMire als<* rt*st on the fact that secnvy lielps fraud, 
Wlien oiKt' the propt‘r publicity has lieen s«M ure<l. tlie 
Malay — like all Asiatics'—jtrefers the evi<lence of 
things to the evidena* of words. He likes to have son^- 
thing t4> show If a man wishes to trump up a caae 
against his enemy, he hidts stolen gmsis «»r illicit 
chandu or coining implement.s in his enemy s oouae. 
He dties not trouble liim.self S4> much al»»ut sulsirning 
false wiines.'es. he leave.s that to the ilefemie. A« 
pr<»secutor. he is nmteiit with tlie “sign {tandn) or 
roriHts (If lird. and with the evidemt* of tla* poluT 
A legal detail of some im|Nirtan(C is tlie qiiesstioii of 
the form of i«ith to Ik* ailministered in i^iurts of juatice. 
Contrary t*) the generally nsrivcsl opinion in the 
Straits, tlie Malays (and many other Asiatics) liave the 
greatest possible resjKs t for tin* saint ity of an oath, 
providetl that the otilli is taken on something rtaftlly 
liiiid ing. It is quite u comnmn iK-currence in the Slrtibi 
courts for a case u> lie stop|>e<l in order that the {tnrttee 
may take an oath in a mosque or at a shrine {kimwMt) 
or by cutting off a cock's head. Men who would dhp 
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believe a whole boat of witneeaeo wil\. abandon a 
proaecution at once if tJbe defendant will awear in 
proper form that he ia innot^ent. Purgation by oath 
i« not aimply a Malay eiwtonr; it i« fully reoogniaed by 
Mdalem juriata and goea for to diaprove the reckleaa 
aaaertion that a native ia ready to perjure hinwelf at a 
moroent’a notice. Unfortunately, the formula piea- 
crilieil in the Straita courta’ ia not a valid oath. The 
form at preaent in uae runa : “1 mmr in the pr«nce 
of God Moat High that I will apeak the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth.” Muhamma- 
dan law inaiata — on the authority of the Prophet 
himaelf— that «Mith ahall be eitlier “by God,” “By the 
name of (kal." or by God under aome auch deeignation 
a« “the All-Merciful. Whoever takea an oath other- 
wise.” said the Prophet himaelf, “ia verily a pagan.” 
To awear “in the preaence of Go«l“ ia preriaely one of 
those evaaiona that Muhammad ao aeverely condemned. 
Nor doea tlie formula even poaaeaa the merit of being a 
real affirmation: it omita the preeeribed technical term. 
The fact is that the swearing of witneaaea in our cmirta 
ia looked upon hy many reapeetable Malaya aa a profane 
farce: the famous writer Abdullah tells us in his auto- 
biography that he refused a well-paid interpretandiip 
rather than administer the oath to witnesses. 

Another very radical difference between Moslem 
and English ideas of jurisprudence lies in the lelatkm 
betweeij^ the executive and the judicial power. The 
English theory separates Uie two functions; the 
Muhammadan ideal unites them. The model judgOy 
according to Malay ideas, is the roan who will listen 
a tab of wrong and then take stefb to help the oppraes* 
ed and to bring the o|H)ressor to juatioe. The E nglfa^ 

' Th»lr MJhifitmiik tKSMNmt. -if-*-**. 
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idea ia to give a man a auinmona and then let him fight 
his own case as i)est he can. though he may have no 
l^al knowledge and no notion of what can lie admitted 
as evidenct*. In country districts a District Officer, 
knowing a goo<l deal alK)ut the {wirties to a case, ia 
incline<i to l>e indulgent to a res|)ecuible but gamiioua 
witness who will ju>t keep U> the |»oint or observe the 
rules of evidenct'. but, in the towns, every native has 
to work up his case and arrange his testimony before 
he comes into court If he can afford it. he engages 
wunsel. if he cannot {my for a j)ro{)t*rly qualified 
jidvixate. he engages a native hetlge lawyer who tells 
him what to say ami how it* st»y it Of miirse. this 
system of working u{) cnse.s rather {>uts a {>remium 
on |)erjury ami t>n ()roft‘ssit>nHl witnesses, ami tends to 
turn a judicial }>r«H-etHliiig into a mere c«*nte«t of cunn- 
ing. Stxrei s«H icties. though they aitl malefactors, are 
often only a sort of insurnmv against the risks of 
malicious {)rose<ution The M<*slem the»'rv of 
furisprmlence takes the view that a juiiicial jiriK tniing 
is an investigatifin in whn h the judge is not an umpire 
but an active seeker after truth It alst* draws a more 
marke<l distinction than we draw between isauess of 
fact ami issue of law The kadzi, or jtidgt*, invi^sti 
gates a matter and de<-ides as n* the facta If Imb: is 
doubtful as to the law, he stales a case for the 
considerati<»n of the legal advisi*r or mufti. In no t^tse 
drxs Moslem jurispnidetice allow a doubtful or novel 
{)oint of law lie decided by a man whow* sympaihkwt 
may be affected by the facts that are in issue. The 
doctrine that “hard cases make bad law" is vwry 
practically appliw! Another difference between 
English and Muhammadan law is that the Intter is 
theoretically unchangeable. A ruler may iupplmneot 
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but he ainnot alter the law of the Prophet, however 
unjust the law may seem. It is a great tribute to the 
virtues of Moslem jurispnidenoe that ten raituries 
have not made it out of date. We, who stiffer from the 
uncertainty of an ever-changing 8tatute-lKK»k, will do 
well to compare the enduring character of the work of 
the ancient and primitive Arab jurists with the 
comjxwition of the highly e<hicate<l <lraftsmen of our 
own local laws. 

Another striking feature of Moslem jurisprudence 
is the fact that a man learned in the law is forbidden to 
seek offk'e as a judge arnl is even directed to refuse a 
judgeship should the jxwt l)e offere<l him, provided, of 
('ourse, that other satisfactory arrangements can be 
made for carrying on g net.^ssarv work It w'as not for 
a mere whim that the great Arab jurist, Abu Hanifah. 
.suffered si-ourging ami iinjwisonment rather than 
liecojoe a kmlzi The Moslem ideal was that the study 
lif the divine law should be absolutely free from the 
taint of self-seeking. In a sense this was only an ideal, 
for in the days of Malay rule and even in the days of 
the caliphs the official judges were usually subservient 
to the ruler and were otvasionally ignorant persona 
who could neither read nor write. But a judge waa 
not necessarily an official. Any man learned in the 
law could be called in as an arbitrator to settle a dispute 
or to investigate the details of a question of marriage, 
divorce, or intestate succession. If the official judges 
were not to be depended on. the people were permitt^ 
to refer their doubts and quarrels to the true juris- 
wnsults, the men who like Abu Hanifah sought neither 
office nor money. Such men have usually been forth- 
oomisg. The self-denying example of the great' Af||h 
jurista was not wasted ; it turned the study of Muham" 
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madan law into something more than a mere profeeaton 
for earning a livelihood. There ia no more palnfol 
contrast in British Malaya than the difference between 
the native votary of English law — the lawyer hurok^ as 
lie is contemptuously lalled^who seeka to earn a dia- 
honwt fortune by perjur>' and fraud, and the true 
student of the law of the Prophet who can hope for no 
wordly advantage, luit wh<» loves the law either for its 
own sake or for the sake of the Pri»phet who inspirad it 
<ir for -the sake of its high ideals of truth, or Jiiatioe. 
ami of unselfish service to one’s fellow-men. 
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PREFACE. 


At expliiitiird in the pntftM to the "Minute* of the Perak State 
(Touneil, 1877' ISTO." it wmt my original intenticoi to give in the 
first pamphlet of thk ‘'Hktury'’ «eri«« aome account of event* 
ID Malaya prior ki British aaccndancy, and in the second 
pamphlet to deal vriih the ootntiw of the English to Perak. Tbia 
intention baa been abandoned. The story of British intervention 
in Perak baa been the aubjeot of bitter ct ntroveray. A narrative 
giving the whole truth might terminate the conttoveray, but it 
would arouse further bitterness ; and, in any ease, this iHtte 
series of educaticmal pamphlets is not the piac<' for the 
publication of matter to w^hich any exception m%bt reasonably 
is* taken. 

Under Uie etroiimstaneoa I am only pidtliafainp those porticaia 
of Part n which deal with the oonditi<H) of Perak at the time 
of Britiah intervention — the l^jeiuiary hiatorj’ of the country, 
the government by chiefs, the position of the Xfanfri in Larul, 
and the ChintHM* diaturi>aneea that fmced the hand of the 
('olonial Oflkse. 1 have used these fragments of Part 11 as a 
sort of appendix to the find pari — Early HiskMry — which is being 
puhiishra in full. 

Part I was placed at the diaposal of the Editors of 
"Twentieth (lentuiy Impniasiana of the Straits Settiementa and 
Federated Malay Stati’s." It ia being published by them with 
the advantage of illuairationa, but stiMent* may prefer to have 
it in a amaller, handier and cheaper form. 


B. J. W. 




HISTORY 


Pabt I. 


EVENTS PRIOR TO BRITISH AkEMOAUCY. 


WILD ABORIGINAL TRIBES IN THE PENINSULA. 

I T i* * raatt«r of conuntm knowlcxlffo tlml the Malays were not 
the finit inhabitanta of the Peninsula. AlUiougb tlu^ 
intermarried with tbe aborigine*, and alth<>ugb they show many 
trace* of mixed blood, they failed to absorb completely the 
rao«>ii that thiy supplanted. The new sett lent kept to the rtreva; 
the oldt'T raoea on the mountaina or among the awampa. 

Honte of the old tribe* died out, some adopted the way* of the 
Malaya, but cAher* retained their own language and their 
primitive oulturv, and are stilt to be found in many parta of 
Britiah Malaya. 

The Negrito aborigine*, collectively known as Senumg. are 
uaually b«*!ieved U» have b<*en the firat rac** to occupy the 
Veninaula A* they are doacly akin to the Aetaa (n the 
Philippimw and the MhUK^ie* of the Andamans they must at 
one tiriu' have covmxl large tracta of country from which they 
have Mince eontp}et4dy disappeared, but at the preaent day thf^ 
ore mere survivals and play no part whatever in otvilkKid life. 
Slowly but atnviy they are dying out. Even within the taai 
m‘otury they occupied the swampy ooaiit<distriota from Trang 
in the north to the lx»dt<>r* of Liurut in the aouth, but al the 
census of IStlt imiy one Negrito — who, as the enumerator said, 
"twittered like a bird."— was iv«oorded from Province Weilealcy. 
and in ItlOl not one single survivor waa found. • Althou^ 
|>re^t-day students, who naitnally prefer the evkienee 
their own «y«s to the records of }^t observers, are inclined flr 
regard the Remang as a moimtaai* people H it qtdte poatibie 
that their more natwnl haunt waa fiwansp>counti 7 finom 
vhk^ tbry have been expelled. Whether this be ao or not, the 
Ncgriloea of Britiah Melaya are uaually dividili up by the Malagw 
into three : ^e Remiuu Pxya or aa‘antp*8iinang (now atn^ 
extbet); the Stmaiw Btddt or ttKmntein«8«Riaag who inhahlk 
be niQiatttaina ol Upper Perak, and th« Pnngan who am 
boeaaianally found In aome of the hilhi btiween Pahnur and 
Kelanlati. 
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I, 

The ouUure of ituine of theee Nt^to tribee i« very primitive. 
The wUtier Hemaii^ art' extremely nomadic ; they are nut 
acquainted with any form of oftricultun); they uae bowa ami 
arrowa ; they live in mere leaf-tthelterH ‘with doom that are not 
raiaed above the ground ; their quivem and other bamboo utenaila 
a||> very roughly made and adonuHl Such atatemonta would 
not, however, be true of the whole Semang race : a few tribca 
hav<^ learnt to plant; olher» to uae the blowpipe; othem have 
quivera of very beautiful wurkuianHhip : aome go ao far (if 
Mr. Skeat is to be n'lied upon) as to include the “theft of a 
blunderbuss" in their little eataloguea of orimi' — but. unh*** we 
are prepand to U'lieve that they inventtsl such things as 
blunderbusses, we are foretsl to the conclusion that they must 
have borrowed some of their neighbours’ cultur*'. 

A few St'tuang are stilt to Iw found in thi> mountains Indwcen 
Belama and the Perak valleys; others dt>ubtU‘«s exist in the 
little-known country that lit^s te'twtrn Temeiigor and the river 
Plus; but south of the Plus we come to a fairt'r race, the iiortht'm 
division of the numerous tribes that are ofli-n gr(MJp«sl together 
as “Hakai." 

If identity of language is any criterion of connnon origin the 
northmi Sakai racial ilivision includes the tribes known as the 
“Sakai of Korbu,” the “Sakai of the Plus," the “Sakai of 
Tanjong Rainbutan" and the “Ttaiibe" a ho inhabit the Pahang 
side of the grvat Kinta mountains. As tlit'se northern Baku 
arc rather darker than the Sakai of Hutang Padang and nol 
qtiite as dark as the S4-mang, they have sometiim's bctm olaasMHl 
as s mere mixed race, a cross betw^m their imrlbcfn and 
southern neighbours. This is not necessarily the emm. Iheir 
rathcT serious apfa-amnee. for one thing, docs jnot suggest an 
i^mixtum of the infantile phy'sii'ignomy of Ihc &Ntnang and the 
gay Ijoyish lo*>ks of the Sakai of Slim nnd BidcHr. Moreaiver, 
their industrial art (to judge by blowpipes and tjUtvifi) ia higher 
than that of their neighbours either to the north w to the south. 
They practise agriculture and !hro in wnall houses miacd above 
the ground — the comntonesi type of house throughout Indo« 
China. , 

The expnwion “Cenlfal Sakai*' baa team laned to ©over a 
group of trite** who live in the Betang Padang mountains ami 
speak what is practically a common language, though thertr are 
a lew’ dialectic differences in the diffi'rent piurts of this disIrkHt 
Mr. Hugh Clifford was the first to point out the eurkniaiv abrupt! 
Uneuistic and racial fnmtier te4w«*en the “Temte*" to tW north' 
and the “Senoi" (his name for the Central Sakai) to the aoiitli. 
But all the secrets of this racbl fmntter have not yet fanen 
revealed, AHhougb the Sakai who live in the vallt!^ i^bovtt 
(Icqieng speak a language that veiy closely resembles the tengtMm 
«rf the Sakai cd Bidor, Sungkai and Slim, they aeetn alUt dkwar 
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al(iiv*~nekUy>~4o their neigbboum in the north. MoreoTor, il 
wo locA up from Oopeiig to the far mountam* lying juot to the 
mnib o4 (Itmoog Ba’embun we can »ee clearinga mi^ by 
uiotber tribo— -the Mm Luk, or men of the mountaiha-^f 
whom the Central Bakai stand in d<‘adly fear, 'rhene rnyBlerioua 
Mai Luk have long oomraunal botwe« like the Borneo Py>|a>, 
they plant vegt^tablea, they paint tiu'ir foreheads, they ^ 
oredited with gr(«t f**rocity, and they speak a lat^uage of which 
the only thing knoan is that it is not Central Sakai. 

As we proceed further south the racial type slowly alters 
until— in the mountains behind Tapah, Bidor, Sungkai ai]d 
KUin — u’e ooine to a distinct and unmistakable race that is 
comparatively well known to Europi'an students.* These Mai 
IMrat, or hill irun, are slightly lower in culture than the northern 
, Hakai; they live in shelters rather than huts; their quivtw and 
blowpipes are very much mure simply made than those of their 
northern and southern neighbours. Linguistically we iwe still 
in the **t.Vntral Kokai** n^icai. 

Near Tanjong Malim <wi the iKJundaiy between Perak and 
8«>iang(ar the type suddenly ehang(*s. We come upc« fresh 
triltes differing in appearance from the Central Stdmi. living 
(in some oases) in lofty tn>s> huts, and speaking varieties of the 
great ’‘Beaisi” group of Hakai dialects. The men a'ho speak 
these B<>sisi diaU'cts iMV‘m to be a 'veiy mixed race, ikune 
dwelling in the Selangor mountains are singularly weJbbuilt men. 
Others, who live in the swamps and in the coast districts, are 
a mort* miserable p4>ople of slighter build, and with a certain 
suggestion of Negrito a<lmixture. 'iheir culture is ooraparaiivdy 
high. They ha%'e a mon* elaborate social system, with triple 
headmen tnsU^idl of a solitary village elder to rule the amdl 
community. This form of tribal wganisati^a* — under a batin, 
and jfkra (or iuru kfrahj — is common to a veiy large 
number of tribes in the wiuth of the Piminsula and is also foui^ 
among the fliwig ijtut, or sea-gypsU's. The Besisi tribes eultivati* 
the aoil, build fair hcaises. have some artistic stmse. are fond 
of music, poMwsts a few primitive songs, and know something 
of the art of navigation. They are found all over Bdaugor, 
Kf>gri Sembilan and Malaeea. 

In the mountains of Jetebu, near the bead waters of the 
Kongkra and Kenaboi rivers, are found the Kenaboi, a «hy and 
mysterious p<M>pl«, who stawk a language totally unlike cither 
t'entml tkkai, Bmiai or Malgy. So little ta kimwn about the 
Kenaboi that it would be dangumua to commit oneself to any 
omjeeture regardhig their position in the ethnography of the 
Peninsula, but it is at Icaat fwobable that they tepreseot a dtstiael 
and very intiieeatjiig racial elemecit. 

t lids b tilt type ilhsAMlwi hi Mr. CSrtii#s piKSflgrapiM. 
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In thi* flat oountJ 7 aa thi* border between Negri Sembilafi 
and Pahang, we nu'et the Sorting Sakai, an important and rather 
largo tribe that iH>om» at one time to have btH® in oot^taot with 
aomo early Mun-Aonatn civiliaatitm. Moreover, it ia aaid that 
then* art* traoea of ancient canal outUnga in the csountry that 
this tribe occupies. 

By the upper waters of the Bompin river there live 
many Sakai of whom very little i* known. They may poaaibly 
be either “Besisi.” “ Setting Sakai." "Jakun" or "Sakai of 
Kuan tan." 

The tenu "Jakun" is applu'd to a large nunilajr of remnants 
of old Malacca and Jolu^r triU*s that have n«»w b*M'n m much 
affeoU-d by Malay civilisation as t4» make it U!i|M»*sible to ho|»« 
ever to clear up the mystery of tb«‘ir origin. A h*w brief Jakun 
vocabularies have been csjllt'Cte'd in the past ; a few ousteans , 
not^. It is ptThafes twi much U» ex|>»'«t that anything more* 
will be done- 

The almrigine# who inhabit the c<iuntry near Kuantan 
(and perhaps near Pekan and even further southt K|H*ak a language! 
of the'ir own. of which no vocabulary has eviT ls*en collecUsf, 
and use- curuius woesle-n blowpijs-s of a v«-ry unusual ly'pe They 
may be- a distinct race, f^ir tb«-y see-m to have a primitive culture? 
that is quite pe-cuiiar to theinse-lve-s. 

. In the mountainous r»-gion lying la-twee*n this Kuanlan 
district and the- Temla-ling riv»-r there is ftnind another trthei of 
Sakai who «-car strange rattan gnrelb-s like the H«m« ,• Dyaka, and 
speak a language of which fine obse-rver, though acquaint-cd willi 
Malay, (Vntral Sakai and Northern Sakai, could makt- .vdtillllg. 
In the inoiintain-muss known as («un<aig H«-nc>m (in PUbang) 
there are- found ntb«'r tnia-s of Sakai s|a-akmg a language thsl 
hai! wiine kinship with Besisi and Ki-rtmg Sakai. V«*ry httJe 
is known about them. 

We posne^ss fairly gorsl s|M-cinii'n vocal ularii-w of the 
languages of all the Is-tU-r-imown Sakai and Semang tribew. WHh 
the single evceptifOi of Kensl^oi they pteewM-s* a v*»ry markud 
conunon edement. and may lie clamMed as divtskma td the aatne 
language although the |a?o{iles that spt-ak thetfi slnrw auoii 
differences of race and cultun*. This language » csitnpikMMIad 
and inflected, and has an elalsirate grammar, but an iitUc h 
known of the details of its structun.’ that we daw iio4 (pMtwraliif' 
or point to any oiM- dialect as ladng prohaldy the jntrvwi lonf* 
of Sakai. IP is inifKWNibie also to say which race fliwt himiii^ 
this form of speech t<» the Peninsula. It would, however, hw WiA 
to asauttie that Sakai and Kenaboi arc the only two diotiMlIt# 
type* of language used by the**' wild tribe*, tithing 
is yet known of the sfa-eeb of the ,W«i Imk. trf Ihe «! 

Kuantan. and of the old Jakun languagew. Par loo ni«Njli tMit 
been inferred fr««n the custom* of whid> one mgy tnm tiMl 
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‘*»t4)ok'* tribfw of the tribew that arc readily aoeeaaibie 

and therelcwe eaay to atudy. Tliewo Bakai have bee» viaited again 
and again by oaaual obaervera, to the neglect of tbe renicdcr and 
Icaacr'known trib(«a wbo may prove to be far more intereating in 
the end. When we eonaider the phyaioal diffeiwoora betnreeoa 
tribe and tribe, the differenoea of ia^uage, the difiermicea at 
oulture evinced in typea of dweilinga, in tr^l orgaitiaatian, in 
weapona, and in mode of life, we may perhapa be excuacd for 
thinking that Uie racial elementa in the Peninaula will prove to 
be meat; niunemua and important than acientiata ait; apt to 
Udievo. 

Meanwhile tbe IVuitiaula pitaienta ua with a eurioua biatortcal 
iiiuttmiit ahowing evtay grade of primitive oulture. It givea pa 
the humble Negrito, who haa not leamt to till the ground but 
wandem over tbe oountiy and liviw from hand to moiith on the 
produota of tbe jungle. It givi<« ua tbe aame Negrito after he 
haa ieanit the rwltineut# of art and i^picoHure from hia Bakai 
neighbotira. It givea ua the Siikai wh® growa certain «m|de 
fniila and v<^'tnbk'a and ia nomadic in a far alighter degree 
tbe primitive tkouang. for a man who pianta ia a man who Uvea 
MrtiM; time in oth" place and thmriore may 6nd it worth hia while 
to build a more aulwtantial dw'elling than a inert; ahelter for a 
night. Here, however, prinulive culture atopa. Even tin; man 
who haa leamt to plant a crop in a clearing tnuai abandon hia 
home wb«m th(< aciil liegina to bt' exhaumted. The iMHindary 
(a'lween primitivi* culture and civiiiKation cannot be aaid to tie 
n^elw'd mitil liabitationa lM<come really fM’nnanent and until 
a cottiparatively antall ari;a can aup|Kirl a large population. That 
taaindary i* eroaaed when a people learn to renew the fertility 
of land by irrigaticai, by iiuuiuniig, car by a proper ayatem of 
rotalMt of cnipa. The Malayw witli their ayatein of rice- planting — 
tbe WrigaUal ric**, not hill rwe, — have croaaed that boundary. 
Bui DO Bakai tribe outaide the Negri Bembilon baa evter done to. 


EARt.Y CtVlU8,\TlON. 

Although the Ilritiith powKawion* in Malaya are not 
aliaolutety maitittite of arehawdogical n^inain* they are arngulariy 
poor in^ retioi of imiaiuity when cmitnnitod with Java and 
CamhodKa. or rviai with ih«; northern part of the PeninuKda 
itacM. 

Anoiffat idkiriptioiM have been found in Kedah, in the 
nortiuMn dkrtriei of Provinoi; Wellealey. in otmtfid diatfioft 
Ptwrinoe WeHtMley, end in the iidaM of fftngaporc. filial ka 
Indah Ihm Imnii aonfdetoty dampJKtrcd i B hi § 
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i^ucb m might have beeh \%Tiiteii up in iho call m cave of m 
a4»oi^tto. Thai in the north of Province Welleeley waa carved on 
a pillar that acH^med ki form piiri of a little t€*iiiph% it haa not 
been completely deeiphen'fd* but from the form «>f the , written 
ehameter it ia bi?UeviHl to date imck to the year 4111 A.n4 and 
to bi? the oldest inacripiioit iti tliia part of the world^—uiikwii, 
indetHl* the KtMlah writing k alightly iiti>re ancient, ITie rock 
carvinga at i'hendi Tokun near Bukit Mertajain bi4ong »o various 
age» and art> Iihi wt»m away to read in conneck?d aenk^iiiH»a; 
the oldevt to go back to the Hfth century and another ki 

the aiatth century a h. A» the monument in Hiiigaport* waa blown 
up by the Public Workn Department in rmlt*r to iiiiike rixan 
fur Home town impn>vemeiitH it i% no longer avnilable for atialy* 
but from a rtnigh copy made In^fore ita deHiriicticm it ap|Hnim to 
have lRH*n in the ancient Kiiwi character of Java or Huniatra. 
It pr#>bably ifaten back k* the thirit^^nlh or fourteenth century a n. 
Another inscription^ pn*Humahly of the aanie elaaa, is to aeen a| 
Ihiiau Karimun. near Singa|H>re 

Near Patigkalan K/inpaa, im the Linggi river, then* arc 
a nuiiiWr cd broken iiionumentH which, though thoy k> \m 

of comparatively rm^nt dak% an* of coUHak^rable inlen^k (hi a 
curious foiir-sidcHl pillar ther<^ are h>ur mseriptNiriH. twfi in clear* 
cut Arabic and two in the fainter It tt«*ring an iinknown i*c*npl» 
Below tbcwe iiiHcriptiuiiH there is a circular hole cut right ilmnigh 
the pillar, and just large enough to fa nuit of the passage nf • 
man a anii — it is iiideol beh<*ved that this ptliar fwhwrb bim biNRit 
much us4*<l for iuiUih and tmlealH) will tighte n nuiml til0 nmi nf 
any man who k rash t hough to swear falwd) whi?!ii ni fki 
Near this pillar k aiu^fhiT cut ^umr mi w-hich the tiMi?ring nf 
some olil uoieAriduc HiMmptiofi can Is- dimly A.# Incrc 

are roatiy other fragments of carvtHf lllllt go to n'll||lte lifl 

the or holy place of whirfi the funti' part; 

the Malays biive inventisl a Ieg#*fi4'l that li-'iiN* imatiiimmia 
n^prmmt the (adrifutl pro|M,*rty «4 an aneienl »taiiit’--h» 
hk HWYjpril wd Ills buckler Muhaitliiiadan tml aceifia alM l<| 
have can^tf the holy name of AHah on the iw'cml ril tW 
and ki have ci^iverled the fir^l line #4 the iiiHcripiaiiia ikm 
well-knoii^ fiimniia. "In the Name of Cimf, llie Metcifiil, Ilia 
€i>mpiia«tonate/* FnigrrM^iils of other itu,4iiiiiH*iit# ifmy Ini aiMii 
lying _ low in the swamp nrm which tiiiii likiifi iNlfWiifal 
m built up. 

^ ^Ik^sidtrs thm* i,ii#*eriplions traciw of ancmil 
eiviliiMilioiia have U*m found Hi in €Wkim M hmsm$. 

fiwt^mying tmlU, that ^ have Wen dug up at iCI«h|| in^ IWi^^ 
f*i) in a jitlle biv.m*e iinagt* of a w^alkitjf Iikdtl.lii thill mA dW 
ci>ven*<{| in a Tanji'ing Ilainbulan mine al a fWfiilt ^ aWf ^ 
kwi bdow the atirfiiee , (tl) in mn old fitmaiti tnnih 
nonairuelcd nf thiii aialiiii of atone and aigataifilH^ 






poUarv Mid three oomeliao beedii, ead (4) in pott^ end iron 
tool* WMd ere otaitinualiy being met with m <dd mining worldnm. 
More impreeeive, hcrteewr, then nny of tbeee email relioe we me 
galleriee, etopoe and ehafte of the old tiiinee at SeUnnihg in 
|*|ihaiig — the work of a race that muat bav** poeaeeaed no email 
Sigree tA nieobanical ekill. Who were the men who left these 
remaitut? II it be true (ua the eonditiun of the SeUnamg wothinga 
Keetns to aupeat) that the mine* were suddenly abandoned in 
the ver>' midat of tbet work that waa being dmio, such a fact 
would lend ^further 8U|i|Mirt to the natural conjecture that the 
miners were hweign adventurers who expicated the wealth of 
the Peninsula and did uot make the country their permanent 
home. The Malays say tiiat thew alit*n miners were "men pf 
Siam." Is this true? Students are apt to forget that "men of 
Siam." jM’ven or ei^t centurhm ag*i, would refer to the great and 
highly civilistsl Camlsridiaii race sho occupied the valley of the 
Merutiii ladon* the coming of the "Thai" fri»m whom the present 
SiiUTiesi' are dt’scetuU'tl . It is thenrfore probable enough that the 
Malays are right, and that the mining shafts of Selinsing are due 
to the people who built the magnihc«>nt Umpieis of Angkor. 
Furtht*r c'Vidence. if stich evidence is ne<*<U*d, may b»? found in 
thf* fact that the Sakai of certain parts of Paltang ust; numerala 
that an* neither Hiaimsa,* n<Mr Malay nor true Sakai, but 
Mon -Khmer. 

Ihe general wincltision t«» be draam from the traces of ancient 
culture in the Peniusuta is that the southern porlkms of the 
country were often visitssl but nevtT really occupied by any 
ctviiiM.d rats'* until the Malays catiu! in a.n. 140U. Such a coo- 
ciiiskai wcadd not. howevt'T, Ik* true of the Northern States, of 
K<dali. Kelantan, Trang and Singgora Theit we find 
tindoubbsi evidenc** «if the existenct* of powerful Buddhist States 
tike that of lamgkasuka. the kingdom of alitn^’kak »uka or of the 
(iulden Age of iCtdah, still n>ini.<'iiitH*nd as a fairyland of Mali^ 
nanance. This lautgkasuka was a very ancient State indeed. 
It is meotiontd in f'hiiMW rectmlw as lianggasu as far back aa 
A 0 . MUt. and waa then nepubd to be four cenluri«<« old ; it appeara 
(in javaneiw literature} as <une ♦»! the kingdoms overcome by 
Moiapahit in a h. 11)77; its narm* probably survives to this day 
in the "laingkawi" iadands off the Kedah coast. But Uie andent 
States of Norlbern Malaga lie outside the scope of this pamphlet ; 
they are inta^tvsting to us Itecauw they pndiably sent ainall 
mining colonkHi to the south and thus claimed some aort of 
dominWi over the rest of the' Pt'niiiaula, The gretd Siamcae 
invaalkM tdiaitgvd ull that. By eriiahing tlie noirthem States 
dtafing the foi«rtw«nth and fiBeumth oenturba g.n. it rumed thdr 
little aouthMm ooionieii and hdt the territoritMi of Pendt. 
llahMwa tnad Pabanf a meft nceman'adaiid Hid tlw Mahgni fnm 
iiiniitt eouM oooti|gr teidioiit f e dahiaoe. 3 
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THE COMING OF THE MALAYS, 

Aceartliiig to h tmdition tJini in acKJoptiwl in aliiHiiii evcMry 
portion of ilalttyii the louncler of the niont faiiioui* native 
fljnaiitien wm a |»ri«ce nanunl Hung Htipurba, iwiii of Kaja Huraii« 
the “Killer of the Eanl mid of the Went/* by hi» marriage wiili 
a mennaid, the <^aoghk^r of the Kingn of the Tfiin prinea 

reveaU*<l htiiiHt If lijmn the hill t»f Higwntaiig. near Moiini 
Mahameru. in the hiiUerhiinJ of Fali»iiiliang. l*wo young girls 
who dwelt upon the hill an^ >^akl to have m*en a great light lAiniiig 
through the darknt^ of night* On iim^efidirig the iiill in the 
morning llu^y found that their rice on»(is had b«*eii Iriinsfornit^f - 
the grain into gold, the leavt^ into silver, the stalks tiiUi gtildeit 
brass. PnareiHiing further they came across thrive young nien. 
the eldest of whom was iuouiiUhI on a silver w hite bull and was 
dn?ssiil as a king, while the two yoimgtT. his brothi^fs. the 
Stale sw'iifd and spi*ar that indicated Mivi^nign |s>w “Who 
then are you— “Spirits or (atries?** said the asUmisliK^l girls 
“Neiihirr spirits nor fatrii^. but men/ said <»ne of the bnitbers* 
“we are princes of the ract* of the (in^at Ab xiinder . we hate his 
seal, his sword aiui his spear; we st»ek hi*» mhi^rilmiei^ cui earth 
“And what proof havt' you of this”’ said thi: girK “1 44 the 
crown I wear lunir me witne^ if fU’Ci^ssary, n^plud the eldi^l 
princt^' “but what of that!* is it for naught that my eoiiimg him 
bt»en marki>d by this crop of golden grain ' 1'heti out i4 iih* 
mouth of the bull there issued a swt-t^f Vioired h# raid whf» at onci 
proclaifiu^i the prince to Is- a king iManug the Itlle of Hung 
Hapurlm Trimurti Tribuana dlir mwly inslalbd ifereigfi 
afterw’anis descended fnan the hiH of Sigointang am gtmM 

plain wtUeri^l by tla^ I’aiembang nver. where h** iifhirim lint 
daughter of the bcai Chief. iK-iiiang l4*bar hhivin, mni vriii^ 
evcry'W'hen* accept^sl as rult^r of the country'. At a taler dale 
is said to have cros,s4!sl the gnjit crntral range f himmlrw Into 
the inoiuitams of MemAngkatuin* wfu're he slew tlw grt^al drugmi 
Hi^Katimuna and was mivie the king of a gmlrfui faMiple mid 
founder of the bmg line of pnnc^si «»l Menafig,kmbttii.. thr 
dynaaty of Malaya. Meanw-hib\ howrvrf, his rntm^hm in 
Faitmibang had ctws*.^«l the tM^a. first ti> llw^' mlaini of' liililiiilg, 
and afterwanis from liintang Ia> the istmvl of Tamiimk. nn mhlidi 
they founded the city oif Hmgafam^ “Aiul ihr miy c4 
b^mne mighty, and its fame filled all ih^ earth. Hiich. at 
is the nlmy that is told us m the “Malay AnnaL. 

It is verv* eaay to criticia#.* this story, bo l}il»t tlm tnh 

of the Macerloninn origin of Malay kings Im atmunl (iir 
nme, and that the fiiirweitloiia menh^iia do nrrt w,iiin4ld ilmiii*' 
bi the aci^plical hisirinaris fd Ifie fmm^nt tkjr. Il ll lihm 
posaibte III ahow“ that thiw ari'' two tmlimh 
id ibi atofy in the veiy niantnicnpla tif ik; Anidb»'' mi 
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that tx^h (bfNM<t vcnioiia di/lm from a third vention given by the 
annalbt httiuteU to bia oonhnnpuniry. the author of the Malay 
book known aa the ‘'BtiMtanu'»*Batatiii.'” But no one need treat 
tbia legend of Sang Hapurba an aetual hkltoty. The aboient 
kin^oin* td Singi^Kire and Palenibang are no myth; the latter, 
at loaNt, muHt Iwve played a great part in hiatoty. Nor ia the 
legand in any way an invention of the author of the “Malay 
AnnalH”; it otsoura in atill earlier IxiokK and b folk-lore through- 
out Perak at tht; preaent day. The Stiltan of Perak olaiina direet 
d«i«Ci'>nt from Hang Kapurba: <u>e bw chichi, the Dato* Hri 
Kara Diraja, ia the lineal repreMentative of the herald who eame 
out of the mouth of tlie bull. Aa laU> aa February. the 

Raja Bendabiuv waa inataUe<l (in the High Commiawkiner’a 
pntxi'noi*) by the Daiu’ Sri Nara Diraja rueiting over him the 
iiiyHlic wotd»—in a forg<itt«*n tongue — that the latter ofaief’a 
ancHukir b aaid to have u«ed at the firoolainatkai of Sang 
Sttpurlm tiiiiiM'if. The <«rigin of thiwe ancient legend* and dd- 
wortil (M'retiMmiiw i» kwit in the dinin«Mt of pant centurka, but it 
iiiMV. to «Minie rxti-nt, bo explained by the light that Chincmt 
rvci»ni« Uirtiw' u|>on Malay Itbtorj'. 

\Vc know with alimolute oertaint^ fnan the aecounta df 
Chiiieae trade w ith Sumatra that tin? kingdom of Palembang waa 
a jMiwiTful State, certainly aa far back aa Ibe year Wtft 
perliapa even aa fur back aa the year 450 A.n. We even poaseaa 
the naiiH** (ofU'ii mutilated U'yoml rvengnition by i:hine«e 
tranmcrtlHTa) of u large number <if the old kingw of Palembang. 
WV can »«.v that them:' ancknt ruiera l>or(<t high-aounditig Hanakrit 
title*. alm<»*t invarialdy beginning with the royal honorific a^rt 
tliat iH wtili u«ed by great Malay dignitariea. But while the 
Malay annalwt allow* a aingle gemination to coviv the whole 
|M*niMl from the founding of the State- of Palenibang by Bang 
Hapurlia down to the iittablbiumwit of the city «>f Singapore, we 
are in a (xwutHMi to mi- that the pi>riod in question muat have 
ctovinred many eenluriea, and that even a millennium may have 
eiapaed' between the day*« of the founder of Palembang and 
thoM* of the ooioniwr of Tamaiuik or Kingapon*. Although Sang 
Hapurba may htr nothing m«av than a name the ancient legimd 
i« niatorieal in mi far tliat then* niiiKt have lH*en a time when an 
Indian w JavancM* dynaaly with a verv high coneeptitm of kingly 
power aupptanU«l (lie unainbitioua PaUmibang headmen who 
bore homely titlea tike iMmang tahar l>auti and obumed no 
aocial auperiority over their fellow-villagiww. The atcay given 
iia in the “Malay AnmUa’' b only an kiealbed varaioa of whak 
muat hnve nvdty oveuned. The mowt myativioua feature in Uie 
legend b tht* tv(«venoe to Mount Stguntanf. Aldiough Mib 
famoua trill (whkh b believed by all Malaya ^ be the enidle d( 
their race) b located with etmoua definil4Mn«aa on the aiopee cC 
the gnwl veioatto, Mouak Dempo, in the btetcilan^ of PMenwwwf^ 
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tbcTo no locul tradition to guid| to the exact «^|>ot or to 
»;uggeHt to UH why that ioeaiity, alwAe all othera. should be 
HiugUnl out for H|>eeiat honour. The culture of the Malay 
ytati% tlittt accepti*^ the Hiiuluiai'd Palernbimg iradiiton differ^* 
coiupleWly fnan that of the primitive Huinatntn comiininiiie« 
who have not U*t*n affecltHi by fondgn influence* Much differi*noea 
cuuhl not have lavn brought alHuit in any briid period of time. 
The hi«t<iry of the Stiite of Paletnluing inuwt go ltiu.*k extremely 
far into the paat : and if only we eould unearth ^ofiH» rt^al rtNConin 
they nugbl explain why the proud rulern of the country Ihought 
it an honour to claim ilescent from Home ntill more ancient 
dynaaty a!ewioiaU*<l with the name of u hill*di«*triet from which 
ail tracesi of im|H^rial ptover have long nitiee |»aHHe<l iiway. 


PALEMBAKtf, \ n 1375 

In the nngii of the t'hineHe Kinpert»r Uniau Wii | i> 454* 
4t>4b a kingtlorn of *‘Kandali ’ MUi artieleH of gold luid Hiher to 
i*hina. In A.n 5(ri a king of thi^^ name Kandali nenl an envoy 
V to ilitna w ith other vatuabk gifts, in a t>. 5111 and agiim in 
A.i>, 520 ainiilar mkHionH wea* m*nt After lliia date **K«ndiili'* 
diaappeaTH from history. 

Although (*hineHt^ reconls famitively identify this c«>untry 
with Saii*bo4Ha! or Palembang* alt tbat coiiteinponiry ("hiin^se 
notices tell us about KarubiU is that it was a iiuddhtst kingdom 
on an island in the .Si>uthem Sea. that its custofttH were thime 
of t!ambcKlia and Hiam, that it profluc«^d flowered cloth, c*»tl«jfi 
and excellent arecii nuts, and that its kings sent Utters In the 
Chinese Emperor congratulating him on his fervent faith in 
BiKldhii* Still, as one of kings is re|Hi»rt«sl u* have coiU” 

pami the (*hineM* Emp<*ror to a mountain covrrisl with snow, 
we may take it that the ficcim»rv of t*v«m ihiH meagre accour: 0 f 
Kandali in not alx^e nusp^cioiK We can |>t*rba|>s Imci's nf 
Javanes<» inflmmce in the reference to **flowerHi cloth/* m the 
exprc^stcin suggestH the |)tuntod floral €U.*Higm of Java miher 
than the woven plaid- pat tenin of ihe ^latays. 

In A.i>. fl05 Palernbang n appears iri ChuN^^e recH^rds under 
the name of Hand¥>4sfii. In that year the ruler of HaJidKelaai 
**sc*iit tribute'' to China, and r«?eived from the Kinjairor the 
proud title of “the (tenerfil who fawificH distant Countries*/* In 
A*». flflO “tribut4»“ was again si-nt —twice. In aji. fl02 ihe same 
thing occurred. From a.d. ttfVi onwanls wa* have a cfinlinitCHia 
is^eord of siitiiiar iributed>i*ariiig mimium until the year 1178 
whim ihe C’hinesi* Kmperor found that this “Iribwb/"* was Iw 
exi>cn«tve a luxury to \h* kept up, ho he “isaiiifd an i^iet that 
they should not come to court any more but make an «isatabiyb- 
ment in the Fukien province/* Alter ihii date the Pidciiitiilif 
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merohantM o©«»ed Ui be tribute- bearer* and beemue orrfiM^ 
irwlerw^-^tt change which caiii«edi thotn tu diaappett* temporarily 
iron* official rcoorda. “Tribute” waa, of eourae, mereljr a ^ 
made to the Emperor in order to itocure hia penqiaaion to trade ; 
it ilaUerftd bia pride and waa invariably returned tu the giver in 
the form of titleii and prettente ofm>ry nigh value. Ho much waa 
tiiia the cam- that t 'hiueae ataUwmen, when economically inclined, 
were in the habit of protio«iing againat the extravagance of 
aooefiting tribute. Sone the h*ai» the Emp»iTor 4.>ncouragcd tbeae 
men of I’alembang. for in a.o. U.’ift he dtsclared that "when 
distant jH*uple fi-el them^elveH attracted by our civiliaing influence 
their diKCi'nim«>ut rmiat be praii«,«iil.” One Malay envoy received 
the title of "the tiem-ral who in altracUwl by Virtue," a aocond 
w'lw ealie«] '’the (•en»«rei who cheriahea (jviliiting Influtmoc,'^ a 
third wa» natn<<<i "the (ieneral who wupporta Obedience and 
cheriMhiM Ri'tH»vali<in.‘‘ The manners td the men of Han-bo-taai 
imist have Is-en as ingratiating as thosi* ol their succcvumaw, the 
Malays tif the present day. 

The kings of San-bo-tsai an* aaid to have used the Santderit 
olmmeter in tlu'ir writings, and to have K»,*aled docutiienta with 
their signets instead of signing them with their nanres. One 
king is inenti^ansi (a ii. lOlTi as having w?nt oiieaig his presenta 
“Hanskrit Uxiks foldt'd Wtawn braird*." Their capital waa a 
fortifteil city with a wall f»f piiisl bricks sevr-ral mile* in circuin- 
feremre. but the prsiple are said to have livtsi in acaftertsl villagm 
outskle the town and to have Wen ex«*iiipl from direct taxation. 
In eawT of war "thiy at <»nce s*d«*ct a chief to lead them, every 
man provsltng his own arms and provisi«.ns " From thewe 
L'hinesi* nconls we also l«>am that in A.n. KHfii the Emperor sent 
a gilt of Wdls to a Buddhist temple in San-bo-taai. As regard 
trade, the country is rt«orded as pnaiucing rattans, iignuni-aloes, 
areea-mits. coconuts, rice, poultry, ivory, rhinoceros-horns, 
camphor and cotton-cloth in the matter of luxuries w'c are told 
that the fsiiple nuule intoxicating drinks out of coconut, 
areea-mit, nnd honey, that they used miuucal instruments (a 
small guitar ami small drums), ami Uiat they posstwssed imported 
slaviw who made music for them by stamping mi tW- ground and 
singing, in a i» IIB2 we htw of a war W’lwcen the Javanese and 
the piHiple of Fabunluing. ' 

It seems therefore quite certain that PaWmbang — betwreen 
the yiwm Hfk) and IJIflO A,i». — was li country of cotisiderabie 
civilisation and importance, owing its culture to Indian soureea, 
and p<-rha|«« poss«»ssing very close affinitWa to the powerful 
IhiriA** of Java. U hat thmi were the evtuita that brougnt aboul 
the downfall of this ipreat Malayan kingdom? 

Tb(| olosc of Uic ihiiic«»itth century m (lldtta saw the Mongol 
invaaicin that en4cd in making Ktdilai Klnn tW* undtaputra 
ovoriord of the wlndef oouatty. iHuti fniUtgat iKga^iierar waa noli 
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b<iwcver» with hm ocmtinenlui dofiiiniani^; hv fit tod cnil 

^ront fleoti* ext4Mid his power over the JtipaiieHO islands in 
the north and over the island of Java in the south. He bi^gaii 
14 periotj of war during which we hear nothing of the trade with 
llu States in the Southern Hem, hut the atlveni of the Ming 
dj»iiastj (a, IK cainmen<x*«I^a new t»ni of peace and cmnnieroi? 
in which we again find ineiiiion of the Ktate of Faletnbang. (in»at 
changers had taken plact? since the last reference to the country 
in A.n. 1I7S. San-Uo-tsai had btH^ split up into three States. 
Wc hear (a.d. 137Jh of a King Tan*ina*sa»nadn> probably the 
lung of Tamaiuik or Singapore. We hear also (ajk 13174) of a 
King Ma na-htt-pitu lin-pang — probalily the King of Palt^iiiliatig. 
The King Tan-iim-sa na ho dbd in A.n. 1H70, and his HtieeesiMir* 
Mada^eha^wudi, ordered the usual t‘nvoys to gti to i/hitia, and 

w*as sent in retiuni a si^al and eonuiitsskm us King of Stindto iioiK 

The ('hintm* annalist «in to say : 

*‘Ai that ItiiKi, bowto\«'r, 8«a W tuMi Ksd AirtiiKiy mii«|U4»rr<l by 

Java, and the kmg €>f thb cnouatry ht^rtng tliai Ihv Kmprmr liad 
a kmg o\w Baa bo taai Ui^ame ^vry angry and mrn a lio wraytatci and 
killed tbr uapi^nal rnvoya. Tha Eiii|>rrt»r did not think it right to pnrtiah 
btm on Ihia aeouttnl. Afirr tbii cM.'rurrmt'r Ban l>o tMai b«^ afiir graduaUy 
poorer and no tribute ama brougbl from ihia country any more." 

Chinese, Malay and Javanese historical r»*eor*ls nil agrH* in 
referring to a gnt‘at war of eoinjuest cgrri**d on by the Javanese 
Kmpire of Majapahit and ending in the tlentruction of Hiiign|M>re 
mid Palenibang as well as in the t4*rnjM>rary subjiigiition of inany 
other Malay States^ such as Pasai. Saiiiudrn and » ven Ke^lnh. 
Kidantan. Titniggonu and Pahang 'Ilie Chiiu*?»e n^cords enable^ 
us to definitely fix the a.o. 1377. It is a great landtiiark 

in Malay history, tnr the fugitives driven by the Javanest^ fr«im 
Pakmibang and Singapore down in the Petiinsuhi Md 

fouiid4.*d the famous city of Malacca. 


SINGAPORE A.n. vm (?) TO a o . 1877. 

Writing in a.d. 1819 from his tiew ly.fottmlf« 4 i aeiiletiient of 
Singapore, Sir Stamford Raffles sfsAe of it aa having l«?en the 
ieat of ancient empire, and said that the very lini^ of tlie edd 
futtfiealiofia could bt? traci^l. Sir Stamfrml n-f€trrts!l, of eotmuK 
lo the It^nda of the “Mhlay .\nnalti/‘ according to w hich **lha 
city of Singapore Iw^^ame mighty and its fame filkS all the earth /' 
The name of Hingupura waa only m honorific title givati ki an 
ialand that waa known, and eontiiiia^ to lie known, m Tama^. 
Of the existence of thh old ^^alay State of Singaficrc or Tamimak 
there can be no doubt whatever, as ('hiiieafK Bmm0m, Milay and 
Javaniaie rmmla agree tipim the point. Of the fitel that 
Singapore waa a eol^ny from Palembang them can alao be no 
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doubi. sinoe bofch the Cbinene and the Maliqr reoorda bear out 
thk vertkion of ib« origin of tbo eiiy. An inaeription in Ihe Kawi ii 
ebaraoter wan found by Baifleit at Singapore, but it wda blown 
up at a later date by a diaereditable act of Tandatiam, and from 
the fmgim'nta left it m intpoNaibie to my definitely whethar it 
waa carv(>d by the Puiembang •ooloniata or by the Javaneae 
cmaquerorH who deatmyed the city in a.d. 1877. The “Malay 
Annala*' tell u« a good deal about the plaoe, but give uh nothing 
that i« really reliable, lliey aay that Sang Nila Utanui, the 
founder of the State, waa driven to the iaiand by a atom) of wind 
in the courw* of which he loat hia royal crown — a atoiy auggeating 
that the found««r whm nr>( a reigning prince when he came to 
a*‘tti 4 | in Uie ialan<l, and that iik foilowera had to invent a atory 
to explain away hk lack of the iiaual inaignia>of royalty. He 
waa. lioa<tver, probably of royal blocal, moc*' the i^hineae envoya 
were »ift«Twarda willing to lecogniw* hia dt«acendant« m rulera of 
Puiembang. Hie Annala alao toll ua that five kinga reigned in 
Singapore, aa ahown in the fullow'ing tab!*- : 

Bu]a Bumn 

(King of the Boat and of the Weat) 

Hang Sapurba Nila Pahlawan Kiana PandHn 

(King of Menang- * » 

kaiiau) 


Bang Hang Nila rtama (lat 
Manfaka King of Hingapeae) 


Raja Ki%hil Raja KtVshil Muda (Tun 

(Paduka St'^ri Pikraina Parapaiih Pannuka 
Wira, 2nd King of lit^rjajar) 

Singa|Kire) 

! 1 

Raja Muda Tun Parapatih Tulua 

(SCri^ Rima Wikrama, 

8rd King of Htngapon>) 

Paduka Bi^ri Maharaja 

(4tb King of Singapore) 

Raja lalcandar I>xu'l- 
karnoin (6th and taat 
King of Singapore, 
and finit Sultan of 
Malaoea) 
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If ihm i» bt* aect^pUHi. ihe ol«i Static of Smgii|>or9 

mmt have Imited for ^norat gen«:*rtitit>Kis» but I ho amiaiiitt who 
drtHv it up gavt^ Hiioilior to hb friend, Nuru'dtltii Batiiri 

al*Ua»iiin)i> thv author of the “Bu**tanuV'8alatiii/* 'Jlie other 
pt»<ligroe m an follown : 

Htija Hiiran 

(King of the F.mi and Weal) 

j''””" y - ^ 

Sang Bapurim Bang Bimiaka Bang Xtia Utama 

(King of Menang- (Iv^og of Tim Jong (lat King of 

kabau) Piira) HingafHirr) 

* i . * r * 

Raja K^^hil Bt%ar Raja Kitrhii Muda 
(Pad ilka 

Svri Pekenuadiraja, 

2nd King of Singa- 

|w>re^ 

* 

S*Ti Runa Adikemui 
(Inkaiular Shah. 

.Hrd King of Singa* 
port* imd I lit of 
Malacca) 

Biiltan Ahmad Shidi 
(2od Suit an of 
Alaliicca) 

Tbi« accond pcdig?<*c givt*a a rniich ithortcT life to th*> old Stalf'» 
of Bingapon* an«l fnince it ciinic from the aame H*»tircc fiM the 
fintt pedigret^) iiliown that nc^ithcr account can la* conaidiTcd at 
all reliable. It abo augge^ta iU owit inaccuracy, aince "lakandar 
Shah*' h not a name that any non'Muhariimadan prince cd 
Singapore* would have borne at that |Mi*rio«l, ITie proKahilily k 
that the ancient kingdom of Tamtiaak waa a na^rt* offaho^d of the 
Stale of Palenibfing. that it did not liiat for any length of tiiiie. 
and that it came to a Kiwlden and terrible end in the* year of the 
great immem* invasion, a.n. 1377. 

The account of Bingapere in the **Afalay Annak ' k cnlindy 
mythical — from the opening tale alamt the Ikin that Bang Nila 
Utama diiicovered m the if^iand, down to the ccmclmling atoriea 
about the attack made by the ^wfird-finh iipoo the city, and alioul 
the fate of Bang Ranjuna Tapa, th«? traitor who betrayed the 
city to the Javaneiie and waa into alone aa a piinkhmeni 

for hia am. Yet in all thk mythical account there m a %uggmimn 
of indnite tragedy. The nUwy of the awiwd-ftah enda wdth the 
ominoua worrls that the blood of tin* boy^who aared the city 
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Mid Vim put to doftth Imt hi« oiuveroesii liiould provo a publk 
dan|pfl'^-‘-f«wted upon the ialand a« a eunie to be wiped out in 
day* to ootue, 'fhe atory of Tun Jana Kbatib ia tli^ tale of 
another aa'ful deed of wrong. The latti tale Is the narrativi; i« 
that of tlie injury which maddened Bang Banjuna Tapa into 
treaaon — ^tlie cruel fate of hi»> daughter who waa publicly impaled 
on a mere KUapioion of inhdeitty to her iorer the king. More 
than once doex the anualixt aeem to auggeat the Nemeaia that 
waita u|K>u detda of oppri!>«Mun. In the end the Javanew* came; 
the city waa bi^trayid; "bluial flowed like watt*r in full 
inundation, and the plaio of Singapore ia rtd aa with blood. to 
thi* day." A cunw* re»le<l on the place. In a.d. 1919, more tlian 
four nenturi«% later, Colonel Kan{uhar fotmd that not one of the 
people of the Si*ttleiii<*nf dared axeend Fort t'anning Hill, the 
"forliidden hill, " that wax haunted by the gh(wt« of long 
foigotten kiiigw and (|U<H<nM. llie alitm C*ninem» who now inhabit 
the town Udieve t«i thix day that — for Home reaiuMi unknown to 
tbem~~a cume laid on the iaiand in time* long paat makea it 
impoHidlile to grow- riw <ai it ; ric<> being the ataple food of the 
MaiavM. All thexe legend* Mat*m to xiiggext that the fate of the 
ancient city iiiu«t have l»een oni* of appalling horror. Many 
Malay towna have at difftwnt tinH>w lieen capture*!, many were 
lioiihtiex)* captund by th»^ Javam**** in that very war of A t*. 1877, 
hut m no other riM*e baa the fall of a city left xuch awful memoritw 
aa to caiiM* men, (our centiirii'w later, to refuM.^ even to face the 
angry xpt'ctr*** that w«*re Indievtal to haunt mo cruelly stricken a 

Hite. 


MALACCA, A.n. IKM)— a.o. 1511. 

Th«t fall of Singafair** Ud to the riae of Malacca. A number 
of fugitiv«n«, head<.d,(if the Anuala art* to be believid) by their 
king hiiniu'lf, e«itablkh<Hl theimwlv*** at the mouth of the Malacca 
river and founded a city that w'na deatined to play a much 
gn»ater part in hidory than the old imhappy i^ttlefnent of 
Singapore frmn which they came. The Anniua. howi*ever. arc 
not a aafe guide. Although It i* indt^ probalile that, a party of 
refugeea did do wanething to found the town of Maiaooa> it hi 
extremely doubtful whether they were headid by the fabuloua 
‘'Ikkandar Shah." Be the facta aa ttu*y may, the new town did 
not delity it* rW very long. In A.n. 1408, aa Chineae raooida 
tell ua, the ruler or fmjmmmim t*i Malacca aant envoy* to China; 
in A.n. 14(16 he waa itaKifniwed aa king and reediv^ a aeM. h 
auit of aiik eiothea Mid a jeUow utnhretla froton the Emperor; W 
A.o. 1411 he travelhd hhnaeif to China and Igaa moat ho^fdtaldy 
entMtained. In the year 1414 the aoo of t||» pammivitm came 
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to China to report bii father's death and to apptj for riNSOgnitiiiii as 
hk father "a suooesaor. The son's name ta aiven in Chines records 
as Mn*kan-aa-u4ir-«iha. He dUni about the year 1424, and was 
aueocHxled by his son, a^ho k dtwrilied in Chineius m Sri Mahata. 

At this point it is advisable to say something about Malay 
chronology. The datc» given in Hir Frank Hweitenhami 
•‘Britinh Malaya/* in tlu* Colonial Office list, in Valenlijna 
‘‘History of Malacca/’ and in many other works, are all deducistl 
from the Malay Annals** by the simple process of adffing 
logeibtfr the n^ptited lengths of the n^igns of the vartoiia kings. 
Such a system is usually unrt^liable. In the case of the “Malay 
Annals * the unreliability of the tnethcsl can In* pmvt*d by taking 
the history of miiiislers who serv'ed under sin-eml kings, atnl who 
must have attaiiUHl to impossible agts* if tin* reign ^lengths arc 
really accurate. ITie point was brought out clearly for the first 
time by Mr. O Blagflen m a pa|a*r n*ad bidtint' an Oriental 

Congrt^s in Paris Mr. Bhigtien lagan by showing that the 
Malay dates wen* inaccurate, and then went on to prove that the 
Chinese n^cords, Ihoitgh meagn* and unreliable in many details, 
gave us a rt*al key to the ehnmologj* of the fs^nrst. Friwn 
records it is clear that Singapore fell in \ n. 1377. and n«>l 
in A D. 1252 as the “Malay Annals * wiuild suggimt From the 
same source it may l^ showm that the varuius Kings of Malacca 
reigned Wtwwn the year l4f)Ki and the year 1511 But we an^ 
not in a iKstition to prove conclusively who all thisw* kings wi^re. 
The myal names, as given to us by diffenmt authoritks, an* here 
shown in parailei columns : 

Cmm»B Hictmisi. Auirat^«aat'r*» 

List. 

Psltsank (140S UH) Partniiatra 

Mokaftnaatinkha (HN Xsifttendan* 

Bdri Malmla (14::^) 

SAri Mahals <1433) 

8lrt PammiwaHtaiiaaha (1445) 

BaUaii Wotafmiaalta (1450) Mcnlafaixa 

Bullaii Waagaa»ha (1450) Marstiaa 

Mahamoifa (onfialeil) AlaiMfin 

Sallaiii Maiaat (who nod Mahamat 

from Iho Frank*) 

The great names of Malacca histewry are common to alt thnw 
lists, but the minor names differ considerably. Those in the 
•‘Malay Annals “ would naturally have bee© considered the most 
reliable, wen* it not that Muhammadan names tike Iskandar Shah 
occurring before the Mitssiilman pc^rirsl show the oeriainty of 
serioua error. If also we take Iskandar Shah to be idimtical with 
Xaquendaraa and to have come to the throne in a.n. 1414, it 
will be fairly obvious that the Malay version allows too many 
generations k^lween him and Mudaafar Sliah, who seems to have 
been reigning in a.o, 1445. 


* M*iav Avkais ** 


Ifhaadar Hhah 
Eaia Blaar Mtida 
lUi|a TArigah 
Mohajmmad Hliah 
Aha ghahid 
Modaafar gl«ah 
Maavtir Bhah 
Alaadin Piayal gtiah 
llahmod ihi^ 




mafour! mahacoa, 
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II Ik quit« itnpomiible to reeaoeile the Ikts, but the truth mey 
be infemn} from whet we know for certain. A Chinetie wcnrlt, 
the “Yin« Vai Bbene I<an,” dated a.d. 1416, apeafca of the 
Malaooa Malaya aa devoU«d Muhammadana, ao that it would 
aoera that the conversion to Islam took plaot? as early as the reign 
of the Poramistua and not in the time of bis grandson or great- 
grandson, Muhammad Khah. But the explanation that aeema 
to clear up the difhcultieM most readily is the probability that 
the author of the pedtgrtH^ in the “Malay Annals" eonfusM two 
prinora who bore the name of Raja ]^4%hil B«war.> and also 
oonftiM'd Hultan Ahmad with Kiiltan Muhammad. If the title 
M uhainniwri Shalt and the c(jnvi<rsi(in to Islam ore ascribed to 
the 6rst Raja Kt^hil B^star instead of to the secftnd. the diflicuity 
of explaining the Mctslera nanust of tskandar Hhah and Ahmad 
Hhnh disiifi|H>ars at once and the pedigree is shorttmod to a 
rt'nwmitble length The am«Hidw| version vould n.‘ad as follows : 

Raja Kf'chil iKstar 

(rarainisura. Hultan 'Muhammad Hhahj 
j 

Iskandar Hhah 

1 

Raja B«’>sar Miida 

(Ahniati Hhah| 

Raja ^osim 
jMudxafar Hhah) 

j 

Raja Alxltiliah 

(Mansur Hbahf 

Raja ilusain 
(Alni.'dio Rinyat Hhah I) 

Raja Alabmud 

(Sultan Mahmud Hhah) 

We can now pass to the retgna of Ihrae different kings. 

The Chimm* account of Malacca., written in a.tt. 1416, gives 
u« a very convincing picttm* of the i^*ltlement. It tells us that 
the inhaniiants paid very little attention to agriculture, that they 
were good Aabennen, that thty used dug-outs, that they poaaeeaed 
a cummey of block tin, that they lived in very simnle huts raised 
aome four feet above the ground, that they ttadeo in ttmina, tin 
and jungle produtM*. that they made vt^ good mata, and that 
“their langttagc, their books and their marriige ceremmiiea ave 
nearly Uie name aa those of Java." The town of Malaooa was 

t MahaaMaad Shah was kaowa oa liaJa lUwliil Bosar bafar* Iw aaOM ta 
Wm IhNoa. 
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surrounded by a wall with fmir gak>s, and within ihia fortified 
area there w'aa a at'cond wall or stockade aurrounding a store for 
money and proviaiona. 

Thift description iM'arK out Albu(|iu*n|Me’M Hiateinenl that the 
to’wn was creak'd by the fuaittn of fugitives from Singaport* with 
a Icxjal population of ”l'el!aU‘s” or Ortiutf iMui. The men from 
Singapore brought their uid Indo-Juvanese civilisation, the 
language, the bo«»ks and the marriage cerenuuiies that were so 
CiOiady akin to thos*' of Java; the Oroaj; were simply 

fifthennen. living hy the »*«>a and using the rude dug-outs tliat 
imprt'ssed the Chinese historian. Hut then* was a third element. 
The Chin*‘S<‘ account tells us that the tin industry, Indh in trade 
and actual mining, '^as im|«»rtant As this iiulustrv would Ih' 
quite unknown to the Ooiio; /.aid and could hardly have lua'ii 
introduceil from Singa|>oiv we are left to infer that trailers hi 
tin had visiU'd the country Iwfure the advent of the Malaya 
and had taught the aborigines the value of the iiu'tal and th<* 
proper means of procuring it.. Tliesa* early traders wvre. in all 
probability, the Curidasiian colonists w-hos*' homes in the north 
had just Iwen conquensl by the Siamesi*, but who— up to the 
fourkHinth ei*ntury — apfH*ar to have <'Xerciwd some sort of 
dcantnioD over the southern half of the Pi-niusula. 

According to both Chini'sv- and Portugues*' ri-cords the fiwt 
ruh*r of Malacca was a certain "Puli-suni " or “Pammisura," hut 
unfortunately this wnrvl only means king and gives us no eliu- 
either to the Hindu or to the Muhammadan name of the priiw 
in question. It would s*s*m wasi«- of time to discuHs (joiet# 
relating to mere naimsi were it not that these issues help ih lo 
unravel the complex chronology of rhe fwriisl. Every’ king at 
this time of conversion— must have hail a Hindu title ladon 
taking an Arabic name, so that wrioiw errors may have Uoo 
impo^i into genealogies by 'kings la-ing count«*d twice over. 
Omitting the mythical elements let us collate the firs; naiiw's of 
the four lists that we posa<*s« : 


Ajm4Ui/* 

fUtATia/' 

CmmMaL 

FcjtaTiWTiaa. 

(V) 

B a j « Kfehil 
Bter, Pa 4 iika 
ftiri F^irma 
Wtrmja 

(1) 

Raja Kicbil 
Btear^ Padttka 
8#rj Pekikmm 
Dtraja 

(M 

1‘siitars 

m 

m 

Baja Mo<la. 

8 § r t Eaita 
Wikfama 

(*) 

8^1 Rana AHik^ 
ftrfna, Sttltati 
lakandar Shah 

(S) 

HiikaftiMiatin-ha 

m 

Xa4|it«fiilar«a 

m 

Pailaka 8 1 r 1 
Maliara^ 

m 

Baja Bitar 
Ifailai ^ ^Han 

m 

fUri Maiiala 
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The only point tliat w« have to augg(>Ht i« that theae liata 
refer to the aame men in the ftame order. If thia b a^lmitted, 
there b no diifioulty in giving the pedigree of the Kingg of 
Maiaooa; but the am>ptance of thia view diairaaea at once of the 
theory that the lino of the Malacca Kinga oovera the earlier 
dynaatv of Hingapore. The truth aeetna to be that the author of 
the “Malay Annala" had only the Malacca (>edigrec‘ to work 
uiKHi. but by attaching Hingapore legimda to the namea of Malacca 
Kinga he repreaented the genealogy aa taie w’bidi deacended from 
the mythical Hang Hapurba of Palembang through the Kinga of 
Hingafmn' (a'hoae very natnea he did not know) down to the 
family with which he waa really HC*|UBinted, 

Aa Malay tradition a«H>ina to inaiat that the brat Mratlem 
aovereign bark the name of Muhammad Bhah. and aa th** 
Paramiaura of Albih|Ut‘r<|ue waa iindoubteally the firat Moalem 
Mtventign. we are juatifie<l in bi'lieving that the King Paduka 
Kri Pi'ke-mia Diraja t4:a>k the name Hultan Muhammad Hhah on 
bia cooveraion Hi- aacended the bdore the year a.d. 1408, 

but waa ftr»t n-eogniatHl by the ('hint*a<* Emperor in a.d. 14<15. 
He viaiUal t’hina in a i» 1411. ITie following ia the account given 
u{ ihia viiwi in the recor»l» «if the Ming Djuaaty : 

“In Hll the Kuig c»me with hi* wifr, aon and ininiMtfT*— MO pertno* 
tn all. <h> hi* arrival IW Empfror arnt ollkvra to nscwiv# him. H« «rs* 
itidgpd tti litr baildiog of ilta of Kitaai and waa rtcaavwd in aadioocw 

k.v tha KlB|Mr<«r who mtvttained him in ponwtn whilst, bis wife aod the 
fittirr* w«rr <n(<>rt*iord in anoUirr |ds<w. Every day, bnlloaks, goata and 
wine w*f« srol him fmm Uw imBwial iMiUwry. TIis Ea^parar ga«« Um 
K ing two suits of clotlie* <>mbroid«ry<i with golden dragons and ana suit 
with nnieoms; farfh««inory. gold and »ilv«r arlidca, curtains, covarlaU, 
mattrasaiw— wvar.vtbing cnm|dat«. His wife and bis suit# also got praasnta. 

' Whm they wars going sway th* King was prvsaatsd with a girdia 
atlomad with prwioti* ilonva and with borsaa aod saddita. H» wile got 
a rap and drassw*. 

“At the mooisot of starting ha was antartaioad by tha Emperor and 
amin got a gtrdia with pracHtos slonaa, laddiad liorsaa. tOO iMiiima of gold, 
40.000 dollar* (hirwa) in paper monay, 8.000 string* of cash. 300 piacas of 
silk fsttsa, I Ow ptmw of plain *tlk, and two piaras of ailk with goldao 
iowar*," 

It M not «urpri«ing tbot king* were willing to “pay tribute” to 
China, 

The policy of Muhammad Hhah neema to have been to ally 
himaelf with the Muhammadan Hlattw and with the Chinewe, aim 
to miiat the Htameae who wen* ah that time laying claini to the 
aouihem part of the Peninauia. Aa the Hiaoteae had conquered 
the Camhcidiiui pHnciraiilica that had aenl mining ctiioniea to the 
HkHitbnm 8tat«a the King of Hiam had a e«*riajn claim to oonaidcr 
himaeif the auaemin ol Malacca, But Um claim waa a vesy 
ahadowy one. The fall d the Cambodian lnn|dotna in the nom 
aecnui to have killed the Cambodian cnloniea m the aouth. The 
Stameoe themadvea bad never exeidaed Mty autbcnril^ over 
MMaooa. The vciy title afterwards aoaumnd by the Dhoneae 
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King-— ** Baler of Singiipor(i\ Maiaeen and Malaya*'— ahowt bow 
very little ht* knew HlH>iit the e«iintrii*«4 that he oliiinieil to ow^n. 
Nevertheleiwi;, Situii wm a |Hiwerful State, and ita and aitniiw 
were a cttnalanl menaee to the pr«ia|H^r»ty of the growing 
Settlement of Malacea ' 

''Hie P«rtiiui?«ara Muhammad Shalt die<l tilHiut A.n, 1414. He 
wm hy bin Srt Kanti Adiki'rina. wh6 t<M>k the 

title of Sultan I^kandar Shah » 4ht^ XaijaendarHa of the Portugiieat* 
and the Mukanaautirvha of the (’hinen** n^eonln Thus prineo. 
who rt^igntKl ten \ean<, paid tw«> vtHit«4 to tiiiiai during hb ridgti, 
one visit in aj> 1414 and the <»lher in a ii 14HI, lie piiratitHl 
his (athitr’s defensive |>»iliey of ullitine**^ nguinst th«* Hiain<si<* 

Sultan Iskandar Shah di**<l m \ u 1424 He waa sutxjeedi^l 
by his s<An. Raja llesar Mudti, who bore llu^ Hindu title of Paduka 
Sri Maharaja and nsHuiiu^l th*'^ Mo«^lein riaine of Sultan Ahnmd 
Shah. This mUr is n«>t nafitioned by the Portuguese, but he 
appears in t'hinese nasools as Srt Mahala He s«suus tii iippetir 
twiee — jarhaps three limes -in the 'Wliibiy Annals " first as 
Paduka Sri Maliaraja. son of Sn Kaktui Adtkenim Hskiindar 
Shah s Hitulu title), and s**eondly as Itaja Ib^nar Mudii, s^in of 
Iskandnr Shah, He is also confiis«s| with Muliainimid Shah, 
whtaa^ place he ought to 1 h^ given in the pedigree It iw 
therofore dilhcult t** say whether he or tht‘ Hrst King e»f Malacca 
ought to be enslited with the numerous rules and regiilatiims 
drawn up for the guidance rif Malay Cfiiintries and given at great 
length in the **Malay Annals'* as the work of **Muh«immad 
Shah/' In any ciw?. from this time forwiml th*- usf» of )erow 
wm confim^ to men of royal birth, ihi nmst rigid i ass 

enfimsed at all court c**rf'moni**s, the relative pri^tMlfiun^ of 
officers was fixtsl, and other rules were made regimlrng the 
propter attio* and privileges of eourtiens The author of the 
**Mahiy Annals " discrusses all this^* fMunts at great b ngth, but 
European students are not lik« Iv to take rmieh int 4 -r*»ist m Ihelti. 
Happy is the country that has no tnorf» S4'ri*>ua tmiibb^ tban 
disputes alxMit eti<|uette! Tlie first thrcf^ Stilliins id Malociea 
miiat have governed w ell to bring atamt such a resuU m tbi# 

Sultan Ahmad Shah (Paduka Sri Mabamjai dteil aWiiii tlie 
y€*ar 1444 A.n. His death was followisl by a wiri of inleiTt^iim* 
during which th*» reins of power were nommaity held by bia iMiifi* 


t The SiameM* oceupiiKl itilaiid temiU»riet iibawt Phiifif mal lilt the 
fottit#«tith cetiitiry wlam ihny jidvauM’^d tW em§i, Im9*4»4 AfWlkiii 
(A.II. I350J and overthrew ihr fVmbmliiia ftnpire hy cafiliirifif mnAm 
(a; 0. IS73). Cob (hirmi'» Mwf that the Siiimnr li*4 |w«iftral#il *fiif wma 
the Malay PriitnMula**,^h«for« v-n. 1141 huswhi to he haibiNl (aiff "Tm IMwk 
La«il/" p. II) upm III# **Malay nail ftat m Siaateiw worwa, 

lyi wr hav« jiem. lha chrwfiotafy «! ih# *^Maky Aanal*** It h<ifad«iiilir •! 
faiili; Mill thcr revinail clmaiolofy which hrisifi ibt Bkmmm ha ilw 
F«fim«ala At ahoot HOD an. h far more rtwiiciliililf with tviiila la maai 
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Knja Ibmhim cir Buja lUm, idierwmh known an Abu Shahid; 

at hhi unlmfipy death. Thk mtem^um ended in a 
audden rttvaluikm in which Baja Ibimhtiii hint hk life and Baja 
Kaaiiii. bin broihor^ came to the throne under the name of Sultan 
Mudanfar Shah — the Modafatxa of the Portuguci^e and the Sultan 
Wu4a'fii>na*aha of Cbincw ri^oorda. The new ruler bi^gau his 
rt*i^ in the usual titanner by mending eneoya to China* but be 
dia not go hiititelf to pay his n*i»pi»cta to Uie Enipenir. He bad 
to wage war against iht'^ Siaiiics4\ who aetmi at last to have made 
Hcjiiie HOfi of eflfort in enhirci* their claiiti to suxerainiy over the 
tKiuth of the Peninauia. Malay nsMirfla arts not very trustworthy 
and we m*CMl not believe all that they tell m about viciork*a over 
the HiaiiK^se* but we can from the chiinge in the policy of 
the Stale of Malacca that it must have Ix^en Hucei^aaful in it« 
campaigns against its northern fm*s, since the Maltiyw, auddenly 
la^oiiiitig aggn^ssive. rarritsl lh%‘ war into the enemy k country. 
From this time t*nwanls the Uavii of Malacca bi^came a capital 
instt^ad of lH*ing an entire Stale in itself. 

Mtnlitiifar Shah died ab^iut the year a.ik According to 
Pijriugmw aiithoritit^ be con<|uerisl Pahang, Kaiiipar and 
Indriigiri * but, d the ‘‘Malay Aniiiib * an* to be ladieved, the 
honour of tht*sr con^m^sts r«.sts %iith hi» son and suee«i;?ai»or, 
Xfimsiir Hhah Sultan Mansur Shale wv art* told, iM^gan hia 
i\*tgn by m-fiding mi ex|H*<biion to attack Pahang. After giving a 
gifcal descnniive aconitit of this country, with its bromi and 
tihalbm rivf f. its s^pk ikIhI sandy beacln^, it»i alluvial gold 
atNrkin||s. and its hugi/ wild cattle, the “Alalay Annals' *go on bfi 
aay that tin* ruler of Pahang was ii e«*rtaiii Maharaja iX^wa Sura* 
II fxdativt^ of the King of Siam. I'hinesc* records also my that 
the coimiry was ruk^l l»y pntieea uho Iwirt* Sanskrit iiik^ and 
who must have Ina^n either lluddhist or tlindu by rtdigion* but 
they adfl that the faxipb* wen* in the hiibit— i(»tberwiw uiikmm^^ 
in Malaya— of offering up hiititan sacrifices to their idola of 
ftmpmil w-iwwrl, Tlnur liinguag<«« also thn^ not mHmi to liave btw^n 
Mai I’nJiiinir wttj* r<)n<|tim’4l »fUT wry UUl« nwiKtiuiee. 

iuul tin iirinoi!'. ^(al)tlnljN StitM. lirouKhi captive to 

Me}«oc«. i'H the iieiM egaiiiKt Kuinpitr ana Indragiri we 

kn«w nothin); cxeepl that they were ttucvimful. 

Multan klan,iir Shah n>amt«<i five wivva. By « daughter of 
the 0(inquen‘d Maharaja l)t*wa Sura he had two nona, one uC 
wbtam be deaiipiated aa heir U> the throne, but a murder 
oommitttvi by the prinee in a nioment of fMutainn led to hia being 
baninbed from the «;<jurt and went to rule over Pahang under the 
title d Sullen ildhainmad Shah. By a Javaneae wife the Sultan 
had one eon, Radm f leglaag. who auoeeeded hia atep-brotbar as 
heir to the thnne and was aftiMW'arda kilhHl while trying to iteft 
a man wlm ran amueh. By a daughter of his chief miniater, Bie 
Bmdainra, the Sultan left a son. fiaia Hum|d, who uBhaataly 
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eiioeeeded him. By a C'hincwp wife the Huitan left dinwendanta 
who eatabliabed themvkdvtw ax ind«*pendent prinoeK at Jerain tii 
Kelangor. By hia fifth wife, the daughter of a chief (Bri Kara 
Btntja), the Bultan oiiiy had two daughterti. The following table 
ahuwb bow the kingdom of Malacca waa divided up : 

Raja Kaaim 

(Sultan Mudzafar Shah) 

! 

Raja Atalullah 
(Sultan Manaur Shah) 


Padtika Mimat Raja lifuMun 

(whotw' family ruUni (Sultan AlatMlio 

in Jerauit Uiayat Shah i of 

Malacca) . 

, 

Riijtt Mt’iiiiwar MuhaiiiintMi 

(Hultiiii Mr«tt%%ar (Sulian Maliimi*! 

Shah iA KamtmD Shah of Malacca) 

The policy of war iitul in»tiiiU*<l by MufJrafar Shah 

and Mansur Shah \»a^ a fatal one to a trading port like 
Malacca; it tumi*d the Mnliiys^ into a Hort of iniltitiry ariat^Hrmcy 
living on the tra*h* of the foreign Hottlern in thoir city- Tragic* i*i 
not, hiiwever, killcHl in a day. Tht* f^vn ign tticrehmiW (r« oi 
India and China, though they 000111011*^! to fri^|uciit the hiirlw *r 
of Malacca, began to Iwk upon the Sultan and bins pt*o|do m 
a mere burden on the town— aii ind**i^l they wetr llit? Sultan 
noticed money for htn pleaMur«-«, bn lollowera, and h»ji* vi'am; he 
mcreaat*d his^ exactiomi from year to year, IJut for lb ^ ccaiiing 
of the Portugueae the fat<^ of ^{uiacea would iiltifiiakdy have 
been the »ame that of Pai*ai, Hainmlra. PerlaJk and the other 
trading p«»rta that enjoyt^l at vnriou^ tiniw a tfUiifM#niry afHdl of 
prmperity an emporia in the Evm m it wan* 

Albuc{U€tn|ue found the fca^eign aeitleni in the city fierfi^tly 
wdliing to rim* in revolt against their Malay irwuiterM. 

Manaur Shah waa auec^wh^rl by hia a#in. Raja Httmiiii, who 
took the namt^ of Atacflin Riayat Shah Tliia prince i^ wtld by 
the Portuguem" to have imm potiamed at lla- inaiigatifin of the 
rulera of Pahang and Indragiri. He waa auccc'^^led by hia mm, 
Sul tan Mahmud Shah, the laat of the Kifiga of Malacca. Sultan 
Mahmud Shah aeetna to have \mm a weal# ruler, who gave 
himiielf up to hi« pleaiuir%*a and ultimately d«de|ab»<l all hia 
powc« to hia aon, the Prince Alaedin, whom he rained to iovmign 
mnk under the namif of Ahmad Shah. The moil inipturtmit evenl 
in bk reigP'<«*-apait fromr the Poriuguaie lam^ucil^wia tl^ 


Raja Ahnimi 
(Suitan Muhammad 
Shah of Ptihangl 
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m^nictriouii revolution of a.d. 1510, in wbicb tbe most powerful 
chief in MaIsccm, the BendobAra Bri Maharaja, lost h» life. This 
event is menUoned by Albuquerque and is desoriljed with groat 
vividness by the author of the “Malay Aunals, ' who, being a 
member of the Bendahara's family, was extremely tmxiom to 
ri'prosent his ^at ancestor s case In the best possible light. 
According to his story,* one of the great ministers of Htate was 
imluced by a veiyr heavy bribe to bring a false charge of tiwascn 
against the Bendahara — “for there is truth in the saying ‘Gold, 
thou are not God, yet art thou the Almighty, ‘ ' ’ — and the Sultan 
waa t<‘mpU*d by an illicit passion for the Bendahara’s daughter 
into oonst'ntipg Ut bis ininisU>r'» d»>ath . "Love know^s no 
liiuitaiions and Passion no consklerations." It is probable that 
the great minister was only overtjirown afU>r a »t*vere conflict in 
which most of his relative* were «laiii. Bui that Is not tbe 
aooount given u* in the “Malay Annal* The proud chief is 
said to Wivtf coniHtnted t4» die rather than lift a Anger in opposition 
to the king “It is the glory of the Malay ihat In* is ever faithful 
to his ruler” The Sultan'* rm‘ssenger approached and presented 
him with a silver platti-r on which r«*»ted the «word of exi’cution. 
“tbwl call* lou to his presenw. ' said the iness*‘nger. “I bow 
to the Divim* Will," said the Bendahara. Such was said to have 
bi*«*ii his end, but there is a curious epilogue to this tale of 
loyalty. In * t» HHkt the last princ<' of the royal line of Malacca 
was slain by his Itendahara, the lineal n-pres»*ntative of the 
iiiunien*l inmister of a.i> 1510. and of his successor and 
ehaiiipirai. the courtly author of the “Malay Annals. ' It is 
iherelore quite possible that tin* IVmlahara of A.o 1510 was <ndy 
C>m*pinng to do what the Bimdabara of A.o. ItJWW eventually 
succwedi'd in doing. 


THE PORTUGUESE ASf'EKDAXCY. 

The celebrated expeilition of Vasco da Gama, the first 
Euitipean navigator to apjauir in the easlem seas, took place m 
1408. Within ten years I>a Gama had betm followed to the East 
by many olh«v famous a*lvent un'rs : Francisco de Albuquerque. 
Alfottao de Albuquerque, Francisco de Almeida, Tristano 
d’Acunha, Joige de Mello and Jorge de Amiyar. In 1808 the 
whide cl the Portiigtswie “empire” in the East was divided into 
two vioeroyattk**, one stroUdiuig from Mosambique to Hiu in 
India, the oUMir from Ihii l« Cape CVimorin. Franoisoo de 
Almcada waa appointed Vbevoy of Africa, Arabia and Persia; 
Alfcoso d« Alht»qu«rqu« waa Viceroy of India. 'Two othec 
admttsaia were tdao sent out in that, year to carve out vioeroyidliaa 

1 $m “Midai' l uttsfata w^V* |f. 'i8di8; 
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for tli«jiii8elve«i. Of Ube«e two, ono— Diego Lopes do Bequaim^ 
WHS dt^litied for He left the Tsgus with four mijm on 

the ftth April* 15C)B, HHtled to C'«ieliin (the ht^ttd*qu«rter» of the 
Indian vkK'^my), txiirowed h ship from the Fortugueaio fItHft at 
that p^irt* and tinalty in August, tfitltt, saikHl to Malaoea. 

As soMin as Be«|ueira cast anchor in the harbour a boat put 
off from the shon^ to ask him, in the name of the Bctidahara* 
a ho Ik‘ w as and w hy he catiie. The Piirtuguesf aiiiiitmi 
answm^d that he was an envoy from the King of Piirtiigal with 
gifts for the 8ultan of Malacca Mtmsagt^s then ai^ent to have 
been interchangtH:i for several days, and ultiiimtely a Portuginw 
of good pimitiotK one IVixeira, was sernt asbfirt^ an«i ctaiducltai 
to the palace on an elephant. He haiidtsl the Kultan an Arabic 
letter signet! by Doin ^tanueL Kmg of Portugal, he al«Mi gave 
the Malay ruler s<iine presents. This inti*r\*HHi was follow i?d 
by the usual inlerehange of cofopliinents and friendly aasiiranct^s; 
|HMTniasua} to trad** was given, and. hnitlly. Titxtirit was 
cooditett^i in hon<mr back Uf hm ship. 

But til the town of Malacca »U was e:vcit<*ment The 
wealthy Indian merchants could hanliy hate vh*w«*« 1 with 
ei|uaniiiiity tin* prtaience of strangers who lhnrate‘H<sl them with 
the Um* of their Inale. llie sus|ncious rulern of the city (eared 
the powerful fletrt of Sc«{iH*ira 'Fbe Btatdalnira wislnsi to attack 
the Portuguesi! at once; the LakHaimaia iind the Teiiartiggiaig 
hewiiaUti. The Hullan invited the strangers to a feast- fw^rbaps 
with the intention of rmmleriiig thf*in . Si'^jiieira. with >i nwlmess 
that may have lx>eii wiM\ refiistsl the? diaigemus mvitatioe 
Meanwhile the Ik^ndaliara's party hail iH^giin to coib*ct a siioh J 
ffotilla behind Cufte Bachiidii ao as to rtNinly f^ir ad 

emergencies The position was one #»( greiit tension The 
Portugucsic who lantled at Malacrca do not m'tn to ha^e lax*!! 
molested, but they could himlly have faih‘d to notice Iht nervous 
boaiility of the jiopulacc- The **Mahiy ArinaU ' -wrilten a 
century taler— contain echm-s uf Ihiii old ftxding of f»*ar lual 
clmtike of the strangtix, the fK>pular wonder at ihCfH" '*while* 
akinned Bengalis/* the astonishment at the? blunt bulh*l that 
pierced »o shar|>iy. the horror at the bltinders m elk|m^tle 
eommitteii by the well*mi*aning PiirtugiM?se. •'Lett ihetn akitie, 
they know' no manners/' said tlu* Hwlian. wdien hta Icdlowcww 
wkiiied to cut down a Portugiic^w who hml laid hiiiuls on tin* 
aacred person of the king in placing a c<dlar round bt* necskv At 
«ueh a time very little provcieation would have idartsHi a mmAkfi, 
and a inisundcmtanding probably brought it ahoiil. A aislilry 
auapeerted the erewa of the Malay hmim of wtsbing to bami the 
PcMiimieac vemein. He gave an alanti. A punk at mwe nmm : 
the Malaya on deck arming overtioard . the Piirtii|pji»e fired liiitir 
gun». Bix|u<dra avoided any fiirthi^r aeiiofi in tli# tiopc of aaviiiq; 
thoic of hia mm who wemm abore at the tinier, hut ilm auddan 
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appearaitoe of the Malay flotilla from bdliitwi Ca{>« Baehado 
foKHK) hiM band. Tb« Purtugimw aaitiMi out to meet tbia new 
wuftny and no imt thc> chattcti of n^ttouing tbe atragglera. When 
they nftuitujd it wan too laU*. The city waa now openly boatile ; 
the Run>p<rana on ahure had luvn taken ; the fleet waa not atrong 
enough to eaptiirt* the t4iiwu unaided. After woating aotne daya 
in UMt^lma negotiatkmH, Hix|ueira hud to aail away. Hta expedition 
bad iMHm an utter failure. Aft4>r plundering a few native ahipa 
he Hont two of hia own fl««et to Cochin and retum(*d to PortUj^ 
without making any attempt to nNie<fm hia miatakm. 

King Kmmanuid of Portugal waa not the man to aubmit 
tamely to a diaaati'r of thin tairt. Fitting out three more ahipa 
under Diego Mendex tie VaiMOuac<dl<w he aent them — in March, 
151(l-~~to orgaruM' a freah attack on Malacca. Thia fleet waa 
diverted by Albu«|uer«)Ue to oaaiNt him in hia Indian wirK, but 
in May. the great Viceroy hiuiH* If «u*t out to attack 

Malacca; taking riinet«‘4*ti ahipn. MIU Kun>pt>ati troopa and 6(10 
.Mulntiar *»ep«ty*» Hr fin*t ttaiitvl to l\*dir in Sumatra. There 
h«' found a P*»riiigue«e tuinitvl Vi^•ga». one of S«»«jueira’8 men, 
who had ewcafHMl fr«>tu captivity in Malacca and who reported 
that th«'re were other Portugiam fugilivt^a at Piiwii. 'ITie Victaroy 
aailiHl Ui Paaai an<l piek«vl tln'iii up He waa w«>ll rivseived by 
the |H*ople of l*a»ai. but he >>ailed on at rinci* in onfer to overtake 
a native whip that waa tM*anng tlte newa of bin approach to 
Malacxra. He caught thia vi^iw’l and alew ita captain. Still 
aailmg on. he cH|«titnd a large Indiim trading whip fnim which 
be learnt that the ivat of S^Hpaora'n men were atili alive and 
III iMtndogi* t4) the Malaya, the h'oiling man among them being 
one Buy d Aranjo. a lawaial fran<l of the Viceroy. On the 
iat July. lAII. Allna}u<*n|u<r and hta fl«*<‘t of nineteen ahifia aoiled 
into th<> r«ta«laU*8il at Malacca with trump(‘t« Miumling, bannem 
waving, gttna firing, otid with every deiiionatratinn tWt mi^t 
Im' expi'Ctavl to overawe the junka in the harbour and the worriura 
in iht! town. 

At the aight of the pow 1*1^111 Poriugutaie fltvst the native 
veaacla in the niadatind altctnpteHl to but the Viceroy who 
feared that any pitnipitate action ♦« hi* part ini^t lead to ^ 
iiiunlcr of hi* fellow countiyinen in Uie towm «iraen»d the whipa 
hr* stay where they w'tw and aaaured them that he had no 
piratical inhmtiooia Th«* eaptoina of three lai^' Chineae junka 
in the harbour then viaited the P<»rlugue*w admiral and offered to 
OMUol him in attacking the town; they, loo, ha*! grievon^ 
aaahMd the port amharilkm. The captain of • (hijerat trading 
•Wp aluo larotight c oiiailar tale. Early m the following day, 
there WHne envoyw ftrom the HuBmi to ocy that the MiUay rulw 
haul been friendly to the King of Poltugal, oi^ Im 

wWked Ereidahan* — who hed recently been put to death— wee 
•ntinly iwqMiMibtc lor tfae ettaek «a Switieira. Aihu^uan|iw 
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made every effort to impreau the envoyw with a aetma erf bis 
power, but he replunl with the aimple aUKwer that no arratigeiiHtiii 
w as possible until the prisemers had rtrfeasi^L llie prisoners 
wen\ indeiHi, the key of the situation, The admiral was sure 
that any attack on the town w-ould be the signal for their 
massacre; the Hiiitiin vaguely felt that to give them up wtntid 
be to sum*nder a ptiwerful wea|>on of defence. Bo the days 
passt^ ; the Malays were anntng, the Portuguau'* wen* eacamining 
the roadstead with a view* to devising a goml plan of attack* but 
ndther side was guilty of any overt act «rf hostility. At this 
Malacca court itmdf the usual divided counmis prevaiksl, the 
war piirty being KhI by the Sultanas eldest son imd by thi* Hultairs 
SfUiondaw, the IVtnce of Fahiing. After seven days of futile 
nt^oiiaiions a man fniiu the town stipt>«Nr| on iMiani the tidmirars 
ship with a letter from Ituy d Amnjo. the ne>st iinfsirtnnt erf the 
pruKinefw, strongl}* advising Albin|tuTi|iN^ to nhaiidou all idea of 
rescuing them and to l:H»gm the Htiack without further dtday. 
Although the Viceroy was not pn^pannl to taki* advaiitngr* of this 
heroic offer of self -sacrifice on tin* jiriisaie'rs’ part, he felt that 
his pnmTnt policy could lead to nothing. liy way of % 
demonsimtion he burnt some of the Malay shipping in the 
harbour and bonilmnicd a lew of the finer rt'^idences ftn the 
Hc^aatde. The deinonslratian prrsliiced an unr xtH’Cteil result ; 
Rity d'Aranjo was at once releaHisl He hniught with him the 
news that many of the townsfH.^>ple were h*>stile to the Kitltan 
and would be prepitr«*<l to turn against the Malays afauutd the 
opportunity pn^si^nt its*:*lf. Tliis iiiforiitiition probably iicilJW tb 
fate of the city. 

More negotiations followed. A!hu<|uer»|m! aaki’d for per* 
mmiem to build a fortifi^il factory in tin* town of Malaeca so 
that Portuguem* rnercbmits might U* aide to trade there' ui peao<! 
and safety; he also aakc*d for the relum of the IwKity taken from 
Bec}ueira and for an indtinruty <»f Jttiti.firill entimUm <ala>ul 
£S3,500). He found that the Stiiian wiis not indis|sriis«^l to make 
concessions, but that the younger chiefs were eliimorous hir wm 
Ultimately , as ofttm hapfH^iis in Malay coiinctk, the Bitllan 
decwled to stand aside anrl to let the opjHistng parties-— the 
Portiigucw and the princes- fight it mit He himiadf kept to 
the defensive and refused either u$ make oonc«^Msi#jiis or to Iciei 
an attack. As fWK>n as this decision w'as arrived at. the Prince 
Alaedin imd the Buitan of Pahang alKuit the defenee of the 
town* while the Javam^me chiefs seinn to have assiinsri the ailmirmi 
that the CHiming conffict was no cmicem of thtdrs and that they 
W€at», if anything* well dkposc^d to the Porliigmwt* 

In cflrder to undimitand the plan <rf attack it as ntTiwaary to 
appreciate the difference between the Malacca erf ISll and the 
Malacca of the finsiient time. It is oftim suppciaed that the 
harbour haa ailtM up and that the eaniiot hi 
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ruproduecKl, but it should be remembered that the Pcaiugueae 
abipa were email veaaela of light draught and eould Ue much 
otoaer to tbt? ahore than the deep-draughted eteamore of to-day. 
The great change that baa come o%’er tht? harbour ia due to the 
abifUiig of the river-channel after it eut^ the aea.. The old 
tiiapa of Malacca ahow that the Malacca river on reaching ita 
mouth turned aharply to the right and bad acooped out a 
comparatively dttep channel v««ry cloae to the norUiem abovu 
where tlu* houaua — then iia now — wt»re thickly cHwtered. Thin 
ohaniud waa the old harbour of Malacca ; it enabled light-draughted 
ahipa to anchor very near the land, and it explaina how the 
Portugiuwe with their gun» of little range could auoceed in 
boiiilMtrding the hmiiH-H on the Khfwv. Irfinding waa, however, 
another matU-r. The dwp iruHi-bankH ma^le it extrtunely diflicult 
to land under cover of the gunw of the deet ; the true landing 
place — then a* now— lay ju«t iiuude the rivi-r itaelf. Above the 
landing plao«j — tln-n a* n<iw — there waa a bridge, though Uie 
i»Id Malay bridge waa a little further up the river than the 
pri<«Mmt Klructimv 'i'hia hralge, aince it commanded the landing 
place and mainUuntai coinmunicationa l»elween the two acetiona 
of the town, waa the key of the whole aituation. Iloth aidea 
realiwacl how matters aUaal I'he Malaya atrongly fortified the 
bridge and aiationtal ufam it a fore*? of pick<yi men under an 
Indian na«rct>narv natiual Tuan Bandam. llte high ground 
iiuuMJ^lialely to the aouth of the river — Kt. I’aul’a Hill, aa it ia 
now calUai waa the true Malay cita«lel It waa oovmHi with 
the houaea of the principal wiberenta of the Suiton and waa tin* 
aite of tb<* Sultan 'a palace itiwlf. It prot<*cted the bridge and 
w.ia garriaiated by th<* <oil«»wen» of the war-party, the Prince 
Aiaeoln and the Sultan of Pahang It waa felt by all that the 
hauling placaw and the liridge would 1 m> the centre of Uie coming 
atruiwie 

B<*hind all thia ahow of Malay strength then* waa, however, 
very ItUk* true power. The Mdayw tliemaclve* were, nothing 
more ffuin a military garriwon living on the nnourtwa of an idien 
ootnmtmity. The trading bown of Malacca waa divided up into 
iiuaititra undt*r fon*ign hi*a»lmt*n. ITu* tlBvam«ac of Oeraek held 
Bandar Hilir to the aoulh of the rivi*r; the Javanese and 
Kuttdamw from Japara and Tulian held Kampong Uptdi to the 
ooHli of the riviw. The Indian merchanbi also pcaweaaed a 
quarter of their own. Thi*iie alieii merchanta did not love ft® 
Malaya. All they wanted waa to trade in peac«‘ : at the find aign 
of a atrugi^ they Ivgan to nunove their goods to place* of aafety 
and had to be foicilily prevented from floeing inland. The 
Kullan of Pahang with hia fire-eating follower* waa not a very 
twiiahle ally; he had no real inbmwt in Ih® war. The oonfliet 
ultitnately raaolved itaelf into a trial of atnmgth betwem Hie 
penmuH of tte Sultan and tho 1,400 aotdUen ol 
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AlbiK{Ut>n)ue« but tlie nclvantJigf* of pcHiititm wm uli on Ibir ntdlo 
of ibe 

Tbt* VtoerojV t>ri*|>iiritlHkii<i for otioek bo^kHl iictvi^nil ihyvi. 
He sptrtil Omt time in tiuti|HTiiig witli the loyalty of the Javatieiki 
ami cither fon^ign and in comtiriieling a dtiaiing 

baltof:>* of very light draught to enter the ri%*er and bombard the? 
bridge. The battery wa^ not alicigether a It ^mndcMl 

at the very mouth of the river and wa« for nine dayi* 

and nighia to inei*aaaiit boinbantiiient fnmi IkiIIi banka, lu 
oonimander. AnUmio d Abi\ ii, had bia teeth Hliot an ay at the 
very* fir>vt attack, but he wtuek dogg^nlly lu hun fHmt and aavt*d 
the batkTjr from capture. At laj»t Albut|uer<|ue landt^l a alrtaig 
force, obtained kintMirtur)' fHi«^‘»*»^ton of iK^h batikn and torccHl the 
floating battery up t4> a more* c^ianinandmg whenci* it 

made whorl work of the bridge tlaelf The battery had now 
iit?n>i*d iu pur{H»a‘ and had made coiiimuriication ta»twei^n the 
two bankw of the nver leaw ready than it had pn vhiuwlv 
but the fight waa by no rneaiiw over The IVinee Alm^lin aitd 
hiw men furkmwly attackcnl the landing t’^^trty and Wf*re only 
beaten off after the, Port ugue**e hail liM Hi> nun in kilb*^! and 
woundi*d. The Viceroy in<ii to follow up bin wtw^ceii^ by at tacking 
the inowquew and palace cm what iw now St I*4iur»» HiH 
Bewildered in a mate of InnldingH the Portugiu-t^e again witfferiHl 
hea%7 k»a and had to lieat a eonfu***^ n^treat to their landing 
pliice. lliere they eiitre^nched lheiim»lv< and wi re able to hold 
their own. nieir only wulmtiintial huccc^ww had la^^n lie* eapturi'^ 
of the outworkn built by the Malays t*» pngert tlir bin brii 
plac4^; the fortifications of the bridge it«4 If were still uneaptun^f 

ITu* next attack t<a>k place on Ht Jaiiies' l>ay. the ^4tb July, 
1511. The Vieen^y landid Ijodu^ of men on both UuikM of ||ie 
river and advanced again uj>on the bridge*. Th«* Portuguese 
on the W4juth bank wen^ funouHly attackid In ii Malay ^orce iif 
about 7(M) men bc*aded In tie SuiUm ui The battle 

am^ma to have taMrn a very terrible one «n*l to have mgv^l 
principally about the m>uth end of the bridge* where ito High 
ground of the hill appHsacbi^w n^^aresl t4* the rivi-r. Ffoni their 
place of vantage on the nlopt^s and under e*tner of their bitiUltnga 
the Malays pound an incessant stream of lausont^l dmla upon 
the Portuguese who repitfd by burning the hoiiiww atid 
endeavouring to drive the Malays out of llu ir cover. Encuiiduwd 
with armour and wi*ap4iHns the Portugm^si? fotfiid that the heal 
of the fire was more than they cmild nmini. To add to their 
troubles, the I^aksarnana Htuig Timh brought down a flfililia of 
hoata and fireahipa that harassed the flanks and ihrrakm d ihct 
eommunieatioiia of the Vicerrjy a forotm. Albmtuarviu^ d«i^d 
to retrcfat. He rettrtd to hi# ship#, taking with him arvirnty <rf hit 
men who bad Imm struck down with pfiiaoned flarta. <>f ihiM 
ttcventy mm, twelve alterwaida died and the nail auffcftd tnm 
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mimliuilly reeitrring jpaiim hw a long period o! 'Wia Mftlfty 

\mmm will never hm known. The Sultan of Pahang, wboae homm 
had burnt and whcme property had been plundered, lisft bk 
fatbtfrdodaw in the lurch and returned to hia own country. Tlie 
Are^oating youtha of Malacca, who had c'gged on their Sultan Ut 
war, had now had enough of tlu* Aghitng. The foreign metnhante 
had teami that their Kliday mai«t4*ra wt»re not omnipotent. 
Although the Viceroy had been eonaiatenlly repulat»d, hta very 
(Mfrtinacily had practicaHy ^ieur<*d the victory. When he tandeS 
again cai the following day all organised r<wmtance wm over. 
The forndgn aubji^ta <f»f the Huitan refu#44Ml to expow* their livi^a 
in a ho|Hdi*fot cauto^ that waa not their own. The* Sultan *a 
retainers found that the profit of war waa not worth ita riaka. 
Thf^ Sultan himwdf thni. A few untanieable apirita like the 
I^akaatnana eoniinii**d to earry on a guerilla warfare againat the 
Pwtugui^e, but w ith no re*a! hope of Hiiccea*4, nu* foretgnt^ra all 
)iuibiiittt4^1-^ftr»il the IN^tian«, then the various M^etiona of the 
Ja%ani*^e iwniuoumty I'hey even |oini^l the Portiigueae under 
the Wothern Anilneie m an exfw^hlion Ui destroy the atockadUw 
of the Priiire Aiaeilin Aft4*r this def<*etic^n the Malay prince 
«»aw the fiililtty of fuiiher o^ktance; he followed his father in hia 
flight to the intereir< A few' s4:*ntten«d Imnds of ouilawa 
rrprciPk^^nti^l all that was left f*f the famous Malay Kingdom of 
Alalacca. 

I1ie spells taken by the Peart ugum* ari* not ciciictly known. 
Aotor<liiig to Muiu' aiithf»riti<s4. the vaJu4» of the plunder waa 
rrmmAm, m about tfi.firii. tubers my that this only 
rt-^pn^ioHattsd the King s mhun* of the sfKiil. It w*aa anid that 
lbou«and cannw- -either M.fllMI or S.tlfMt — wen* captured. 
1>js eipr^^nin may nder to mert^ ftreariiis, but it must 
t*iioniioia«^ly eiagge'Wik’sl even with this timilalion. The Malay 
frtircii'!# were i^ery small and ihi^y inflicUHl moat damage with 
ficikriniwl ilarla, MiltO'fover,. we an' speeiaHy told that Albuquerque 
fo^nl hoiiie m bit «m>y ttnp«'»rtiint tmphkiw one or two duinon of 
indiaii make and i^arie t^himw imagi^s^ of linna. Had t( md been 
tm tin* hwign elwienisi in tlw piqniiat'ion of the town of Malacca 
the dipt urt* ril the city w-oiild haw lasm an act of iiatdiiia folly; 
aa It wa#, the tk^Uwy mm a valuable It aiila&tftiilcd a 

IVirliigiMwic tm a Malay riding claaa without deatmying the trade* 
Iradilion of the placed and tl gave the P<4rltimi«w a naval hm\ 
a Ifadlim drtilrr and a citadel iKal they ofmlo eaaily hedd againal 
any allncka that the llalaya might mpmim 

Tlie V'hm(y cNould iiol< allom to fpittiaciifl Malacca with the 
l$mm that had auflkN^ to lake it* He had ca|itumt it with the 
whdto df the atailidih^ fnrciw rd Piart^igiiefe fadia— Ifl ahipa, 80(1 

t fla# mmim% mys Ihsl ttaqr a*l 4kd ttcepl^ lia mmm mU mahsrhdl 
kb 'mmd. 
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Eimi}H«aR mMkm, and 000 aepo;^; he left a miall oompaiij 
under a captain. If mything were needed to allow the unreality 
of the wealth and power aaciibt^l by aome iinagitiative writera 
to thcw old Malayan ’*empirea'* <ir **kiiigdoma** it would be the 
inaignificanoe of the Pertiigum^r ganrialina that held their own 
againat all attacks and even organiia^d small punitive exfHalitioiia 
in reply. The loss of ten or twelve Pcai ugum^ was a disaab^r 
of the first magnituie to the captain in ehariji* o( the tow^n and 
fort of Malacca A small Portiigiit^e reverse on the Muar river^ — 
when the gallant Ruy d Aranjo was killeil — iMiahh^i the 
Ijaksamana Hung Tuah to enlrtmch himself on the Malnoea river 
and to ** besiege'* the town. 'Iliis famous B^lalay chief* whiiiMt^ 
name still lives tn the memory of his eountiy uien, was a man 
of extraordinary energy and resource. He fought the Portugiuw 
by » 4 *a in the narrows of th^* Singtifsire Htraits ; he sur|>ris*^d them 
off Cape Rachado: lie harassi**! the town of Malacca fitan the 
upper reach<t*s of its own river: he tntrig\i#4 with the alh«*s of the 
Portuguest^; he even ireluci'^l a Javanese* fleet to |lm*ateti 
Malacca. This indtdatigable fighter dunl as he ha«l livisl, 
desperately warring against the enemii^s of his race. With his 
death and with the destruction ui 1526 of tht* Hultan's new 
stronghold on tha island of Bintang. the Malay jaiw er was utterly 
destroyed. From 1511 to I61K5 the Portuguesi* were the nml 
masb^m of the Straits. 

The history of Malacca from the date of S#tjiieint s t^xpcditiim 
(a. I). 15(J0) to the time when it %vas caplurnl by the 0uleb 
(A.n. 1641) heads like a romance it is assficiatisl writli grriit 
names like those of Caincafiis and St, Francis Xavk*r; it is tie 
story of dcsifK^rate s}«'gc*ii and of the iteist gallant feats of anns 
Traditimi has it that once when the garris<in had fired away 
their last ounce of [>owder in the course of a desperaU* battle 
against the Achehnese the suspicious- setining silence <4 ti e grim 
fortresa was enough to terrify the emiiiy into flight, We an^ not. 
however, concemtHi with the romance cf its history ao much an 
with ita polHfcat asfx^cl. There is mmiething significant in the 
vc^ titles of the officials of Malacca. The P«irtugtiese Oovemur 
of Malacca was its "'captain/* thi* heads of the native 
eonununtites w^ere "captains** U>o. Indind. AibiK|ucrmie went 
«o far as to appoint the Javaneia* headman, Utimuti Raja 
Bendabara. llie officials of the Dutch \»ore Inultng namiw such 
as *"supeiicfar|pi>es/’ "merchants" m "storekeepe*iw"; the civil 
servants of our owm East India ("ompany wen* "Vrite^rs/* 
There is no arrogance about any thes4^ diweriptwHis ; they only 
showed what their bearers ii*ally were. What, then, are we to 
make of titUfs such as thosi* erf the ""Vict^roy of Africa, 
Arabia and Persia" and the "Vici^roy of India"? Thtfj hi^ty 
represented realities; did tbi?y symboliiie any tialkmal fmticy or 
ambtikai? 
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TTie aim of all the European powera In the Far Eaat — 
whether J^ortUKUtw or Dutch or Rnglifth — waa to capture the 
rioh trade of tlieee eountriea. 8equeira aaked for perttibston to 
trade; Albuqueniue aeked for permiimion to build a fortifled 
factory at Malacca ; the Raet India Ownpaniea of the Dutch and 
Rngltah wore merely trading eoncema. Yet there waa thia 
difference. The iiiip4*rial idea— which in the caae of the Dutch 
and Kngliah tcaik centurieH to develop — aftfnta to have exbted 
from the vwy fintt in the mindii of the Portugueae. It was not * 
the impcrrialiani of the proaent day. Albuquerque did not seek 
to adminiatt'r even when he claim«*<! Huzeminty; he allowt^ hia 
Aaiatic aubj**®!* a wide in^ aaun! <»f wdf govemment under their, 
own ’‘captains" in the very town of Malacca itself. Although 
he did ni>f indt*ed try to n<lnitnister, he trit*d to dominate. The 
P<rtlugue»«‘ fwawcr would brook n»» rival. The garriaona were 
small ™they wi*n> not sulVict«'nt to hold an\ tract of country — but 
the sinking force of the Vic«*r*>yaliy was sufficient Ui destroy 
any tnalmg fvirt that ndmos! to bctw to the wishes of the 
Poirtiqtmsa* or that s<*t its<df In im^conr liable hwtility against 
them Again and again, at Kanipar. in the island of Dintang, 
and on the shonw of <bi« Johor river, did the Portuguese 
eifaalitions harry the fugitives of the old Malay kingdom and 
destroy the ehanee of any native e^auiiiunity rising to menaot* 
their hsflirtisl hiuit> at Malaeca. What they did in theia* Straits 
they also di<l on the shores of India and Africa. The title* of 
the old Portof{w*w4- Vie<*roys were not niisnomen*. though they 
did not twar ilie adminisirslive significance that we should now 
attach to them 1*he I*ortugo«*w fi<s>t did leaily dominote the 
Hast ‘The weaknisw of this old Poriuguesi* "empirv?" lay in 
the fact that it could noi |wHwihly survivi* the loss of «*a-power. 
li conaiste*! — temtorMilly -sd a few naval bases that fK-came a 
tiscbsHi bunlen when tl»e ctimnnwid of the w-a paaacd into the 
haiwls of the Engliah and Dutch Th*- fall of Malacca may he 
truly saiil to dale fr<«n k n. KMifi. when the Dutch Admiral 
(‘orneiis Matclicf gamed a decisive victory ov»*r the Portumieae 
(kcl in the Htraits (A Malacca. From that time foraaid the 
d'SHn of the town was *cale«I. Trade wimt with the cotnmwd 
<if the aea; aftait from its trade, Malacca had no »uflici«»t 
revimue and hecanw a mwleas burden to the Viceroy* Ooa. 
Portiigweac pride did fnd«*ed induce the Vksaroys at first to aend 
expedition* to the wdief of their beteaguc^ wmntrrmen in the 
fantoua forlTMa, hwt a* aieije aiioei'cded aiej» it became cibviou* 
Hud the foie ol Hie city «a« ««ily a queation of time. It fell 
in KMt . 

After Stdfoa Mahmud had been driven out of Malacca he 
8«d to Until Haittpar, white hia won, the Prfooe Alaediu, built a 
atoekad* cl. "Faanh. Piu^ waa aoon taken by the Porti^paeae. 
The Malay prhwva than t^ raliqge for a tinfo in Ifohanf , affor 
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which they estchliKliod thewi»i*lve» fur up the Johor river where 
they were relativity aafe from attack. Sifttlementa far^ip a river 
are, hoa^ever, of very little ui»<> either for trade or piracy, m — m 
the Maiayn n^gaintnl conficUmci'» — they movnl aoutha^ariln and 
eHlabliahed themselvea on the iaiand of Bintang, Hultan Mahmud 
at Tebing Tinggi anil the Prince Alaedin at Biitu Pelabobiin. 
Thi« Prince Alaedin had lH»en raiaed to sovereign rank and bort? 
the title of Sultan® Ahmad Shah, to the gn^at confusion of 
hintorical rt^cortis, which coiifusi* him ladh with hi« father, Sultan 
Mahmud, and with his brother who afterwanls bore* the name 
of Sultan AiatHlin. In any cna«\ this Sultan Ahmad died at Batu 
Pelabohan and was buried at Bnkit Batu at Bintang; if Malay 
rumour is to Ix^ be!ievi*d, he was poisontd by his fatlu^r Sultan 
Mahmud then instalUxl his youngt^r son as Raja Muda. but did 
not confer on him the sovereign dignity home by the murdert^l 
Ahmad Shah. After this the Sultan movts:! his lu^ad-ciuarters to 
Kopak. Tliere another son was hf»m to him— this time by his 
favourite wife. Tun Faiimah, the daughttT of the famous 
Bendahara who had m bitterly opposisf Sequeini ITie child was 
given the title of Raja Kechil Besar and was afterwards ultowt*<l 
(through his mother's influence) to take precfsb^nce of his elder 
brother the Raja Muda and to be mis^Nf to sovtTeign rank as the 
Sultan Muda or Sultan Alainlin Riayat Shah IL Meanwhile the 
Malay settlement of Kopak had inereas^nl sufhciimtiy »n 
importance to attract the notice of the Porlugut*s4‘ In it 

was surprised by the Viceroy Mascanmhas, who utt4*rly destroyefl 
it. Sultan Mahmud, again a fugitive, took refuge at Kantf^at 
in Sumatra. As the Portuguese had just abduct^Mi the ruler of 
Kampar and had incurred the deadly hostility of the inhaiutunts 
of that Sumatran port, the agnt StiUan Mahmud was widcomed 
and was recognised as sovereign in the* almmce at the \mt chief. 
He died shortly afWrwanls, leaving the throne to his son / lac»din 
Biajat Shah 11. The new Sultan was not left in ynnwe by tbe 
PoriugueHe, Driven by them out of Kauipar he ultimately wlili*d 
at a place on the Johor river where he dit*d and %va« »ucc4>tst4Hl by 
his mm, the Raja Muda Perdana. who tm>k the titb* of Kullan 
Mtidxafar Shah II. This Mudzafar Shah estahlishi^ his eapttid 
at Seluyut (Johor Tjamu), but he had outlying stations on the 
trade routes. At a later date these stations were tlesiined b) 
become important. 

The Sultans of Perak claim descent from a "Sultan Mudrafar 
Shah," an elder son of the Sultan Mahmud who was driven 
from Malacca by the Portngm*s4\ ITie prc'scnt Sultan of Perak 
has himself said that this Sultan Mudzafar Shah went to Perak 
because he harl been pa«#a*d over for the succession by his younger 
brother. If this tradition is correct the "Sultan Mudzafar Shiili" 
of Perak would not be the poisoned Alaedin (Sultan Ahmad Shah) 
but the young Baja Muda, who was sat aside by his father in 
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favour of the Baja Keohii Beaar, afterwarda AiacKlin Biayat Shah 
II. Ail that H‘e know about this (itRinht^ted member of the 
roj'al line ia that he married Tun Trang, a daughter of Tun 
Fatimah by her brat huaband, Tun Aii, and that he had a aon, 
Baja Manaur. Thia aocorda with the Perak at-or}' that Sultan 
Mudaafar Shah waa aucjceeded by his aon, a Sultan Manaur Shah. 
Tlie following table ahowa the line of deace^t : 

Sultan Mahmud Shah 

(of Mabkccu and Johor) 



Raja Alaedin “Raja Muda " Raja Kf-chil B^aar 

(SuHau Ahmad Sluiln (SuUan Mudzafar {Sultan Alaedin 

Shah I . ut Perak' Riatjat Shah Jl, of 

Johor) 

I ! 

Raja Manaur Raja Muda Perdana 

(Sultan Mantur (Sultan Mudzafar 

Shah /. of Perak) Shah II, of Johor) 

Thin ptMiigree wf>uld go to prove not only that th»* Sultan of 
Pirak re|*rewnl»i the Heni<ir line of the oldest Malay dynoaty. but 
al«o that he is dir«>ctiy deRcend(<sl from the famoua line of 
Hendaharaa whose glorieK are the subject of the "S^jarah 
Melayu.- 

Sultan Miulzafar Shah II seems to have reignwl in compara- 
tive )H*aoe at Jolior. 'Fhe only incident of any iniportance 
recorded about him \v»w hia secret marriage und(‘r rather n 
KUapiciouH circumstanc(>a to a Pahang lady, the divorct>d or 
abducttKl wife of one Raja Omar of Pahang. Sultan Mudzafar 
Shah did not live long. When he ditnl the chiefs placed his aon 
Ab<Iul Jalil on the throne. The new sovereign, Abdul Jolil Shah, 
suffercfl great tribulations at the hands of the Portuguese, who 
blunt Johor Lama and drove him to the upper rt'Aches of the 
river where no ships could follow him. He aettliHl ultimately at 
Batu Saw'or, ' which he named Makam Tauhid. He ditd at this 
{dace, leaving two sons (Baja Manstu- and Baja Abdulla))) by his 
principal wife, and three sons (Baja Hasan, Baja Husain and 
Baja Mahmud) by secondary wives. It is said that the last three 
became rulers of Sink, Kelantan and Kampar. respectively, 
while Baja Manaur succeeded to the throne oi Johor under 
the title of Alaedin Biayat Shah III. It was in the reign of 
this Alaedin Biayat Shah that the Dutch and English drat came 
to Johor. 
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EABLY BHITISH TRADE WITH EASTERN ASIA. 

In Ootob^»r» a.d. 1581), than one year afWr the defeat 
of the Anniidii, a iKxly of Kngliah merchants inoiiionaligeri 
Queen Elizabeth for penui»iHion to send ahipa to trade with Ihdia, 
The memorialiHiH, after diHcuHgmg the Portugiu'ae H<*ttleinenta 
in the Eaat and the occupation of Malacca and the Molucca**, 
drew attention to the many phict>«^ that might ntill profitably 
vkited. Tlie Queen gave the denired |>t»rimaHi«*n. In a.u. 15111 
an ex()editton of three ahipst waa s^ent out by tht' iiierchaniH. but 
only one ahip, under C'aptain Jaiiu^ I^mcuHter. HuccetdiHl in 
reaching the Ea^t Indies. A Ht^eund exjunlititm under ('aptiiiii 
Wood in A.n. 15116 proved a failure. Tlirtn* yiiirn fatrr an 
aagociation waa formed with a capital of iU. B*/ ; and a 

charter wm petitioned ff*r on the grouml that ‘ thr trade id tin? 
Indies being so far remote fn»ni hence eanuot be tru*led but in 
a jciint and unit<^) sUjick/’ Thin in the grant, on the 

Blst December, A.n. 1660, ttf a “(/barter id lneorpi>ration <d ih«» 
East India (Vanpany by the name fd the (iiOernor iiinl forupaiiy 
of Merchants of Lombm trailing in thf‘ East linbeH ' The 
charter was to run for fifteen years. 

The first expedition sent out by the newly cri^aliHl t\)inpnny 
was coimiiandt^l by t'aptain Sir James Lancasti^r, who had 
visited the Eastern seas in the prt.*vious expedition of a,i>, ir4i|, 
and who now n^ceivc^il from tin* (^ueen a circular leltt?r tf> “the 
Kings of Sumatra and other places in the East Imlies/' Sir 
James Lancaster establishe<l trailing stations at Achtn^n an ’ 
Bantam. He brought back merchandisi on which ildliO wj; 
paid in customs duties and he was also th** l>earer fd a h4trr 
and gifts from the Sultan of Acheen to Qiicf ti Eli/abeih The 
gifts conaiskYl rd a ruby ring and Iw'o “gold embroidereij vt*sturi«s'^ 
in a china casket ; the liUter ass<mlc»fi to an allianee against the 
Spaniards and Portuguisie of Malacca “whosi? king and hk 
subjects are our enemiisi in this world ami the world to come/’ 
Invaluable €•xpe^ience of the conditionH <d trade was also gaincsl, 
with the result that tin* East India (Company’s sfssiond expiMlttion 
(under Sir Henrj^ Middleton) paiil 115 per cent. pn>fit on the 
•capital subscribf'd, and the third expedition paifi 2:M per cent, 
profit and £4,600 in customs duf^. Sir Henry Aliddleton also 
larought back friendly letters from Aclmm and Jiantam, the latter 
going m m to say that “Rngland and Bantam arc now one/’ 
ine fourth exjjfXMlitifui w'us a disiisiroiis failure; one ship never 
ret^^ to Europe? and the other, when near safidy, was lured 
to Its detraction by wreckers on the Brebui coast. The hm of 
ship and cargo was cstirnatisi at £70,000, and. £7.000 more was 
w^ted m seeking redress from the French Govemmmt Other 
ships contmued. however, to be sent out. In A.n 161d the 
customs dues paid by the East India Company amoimted to 
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£18,000. In A.D. 1615 two sbipn actually paid £14,000 between 
them; in a.d. 1616 the cargo of a aingle «bip wae valued at 
£140.000. 

In order to Appreciate the aigniOoanoe of these Ogures, it la 
neoeeaaiy to b(;ar in mind the foot that the eillire euatonw 
revenue of England was i)emg farmed out in the laet years of 
t^een Elizabeth's reign for £12,000 annually. 1116 results of 
this Eastern trade were <]uite s<>naational ; they practically doubled 
the value of the county’s imfmrta and held out the prcwp^ 
of extraonlinary wealth to the merchants who took part in it. 
TTbe Ooveronuint of James I., delighted at this new source of 
proBt, eonhrmt^d the East India Company’s charter in perpetuity 
and even extended its scope. Thert* were, however, unpromising 
features in the situatjon. The English had no mooop^'; the 
Portuguese and the Dutch were nlrea«ly established in the Eastern 
islands. Any competition l>etwiH>n r'val purchasers would 
inevitably force up prices and reduce the profits of the European 
tra«ler. Any attempt t<j st»cure a monopoly by force of arms 
would dissipate in the ce»st of armaments the ptofits that the 
tra<le could bring in. Accordingly, in a.d. 161,5, the Dutch East 
India Cwipaiiy propost'd an amalgamation with the English, 
the two liSHOciations to subscribe £1,2(16.000 betwtMi'n them. At 
that tinu* the Dutch had invested £900,000 in the trade. 

The position in the Indian Archipelago at that time was a 
p<K:uliar one. The Dutch had, at their oarn expense, broken 
down the I’ortuguese monopoly of w>mmeroe in the Far East. 
In A II. 16(.)6 Aiiniirai Comelis MaO'iief de Jonge, with eleven 
ahips, some slight help from Jtihor and four Sumatran junks, 
had attacked Aialaoca and nearly captured it. The town vim 
relieved, after heavy fighting, by if Portuguese fleet of twenty-six 
4ail under Don Louis de I.s»bato; but the undaunted Dutch 
Admiral, after replenishing his supply of ammunition at Johor, 
returned to the attack and succeeded in defeating the Portuguese 
fleet and capturing its leader. Tlie Dutch in the meanwhile had 
lost heavily, two of their ships had binm sunk and 600 of their 
European soldiers and sailors had been killed. They w'ere not in 
a position to renew the attack on the town and bad to continue to 
maintain a large fl(*ct and army to st^ure their trade against 
molestation by the Portuguese. In a.d. 1618 the British East 
India Company was informed by its agents that the Dutch 
maintained 22 forts, 4,000 troops, and 90 targe ahips in the 
Indies, «ad that the cost of this establishment (which would be 
shared by the British in the event of the amalgamation of the 
Companies) osused a most serious reduction of their profits. 
The London Company temporised; it had pre^ted by the Dutch 
armaments without contributing to their cost, and it desired so 
satisfactory a state of affaira to continue aa long as posaible. 
Hie Dutfdi become exasperated; those in Europe pressM for « 
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speedy dtH?ision, while those in the Itiditm did not besiinie to 
attack the British ships that interfertHl with tlunr trade. The 
agents of the C'ompimy then wn»U' to their employeriii 

that although a ndusal to iiinatgainate would prolaibly end in the 
English ladng ousted from the Intlian Aridiipeliigo, the English 
factories on the maiiilunil id hnlia were strong enough to tlrive 
out the Dutch and stxjure a inoiio|K>ly on the profitable tmdtt of 
Hindustan. Ihest* counsels against luiuilgamation prevailed. 
In .\ J>. I(i24 the exasfaTated Dutch attm^ketl the British factory 
at Atnboyna and iiuissacrtKi its occupants, lliis massacre 
natunilly roused gn^at indignation among the pe<i»ple of England, 
but it is evident from the eorrespmdence of the British East 
India Company that tin* I'ompany dt^lilwTattdy imperilled the 
safety of its facti>rs rather than cenne to a fair agreeiia nt with 
th«* Dutch In any cnsi*. tlie n^sults of tlo' Company's }«^>bey 
were exactly what had hem anticifmtisl the British tbig began 
to disappear from tlu* waters of the Knst«m Artdopelago while 
the factories in Hitulustan uUimattdy inadi England the 
prt^lominant power in India. 

^ The system followed by rht* East lo'lia Companies s**ems to 
nave hetn that of statuming on«» 4*r more EurofM-nn ’'factors ' 
or agents at the f»rineipai jMirts to buy mid sell g<MvC on behalf 
of their cmplfyers. A great d^oit tunest ufH»n the chanictiT of 
these men. Ilie L^mdon ('oinyiany impresseil upiin it*. ref»re 
sentatives in Imlia that *’th»‘ glory of n factor is the gain of ins 
employers and the contniiy his dis<*re<lii'' . it vupplns] them uoh 
profitable retuling^ *’boi>k.s of divinity f»^r the soul and 
to instruct the mind '; it admonished thiin *‘to W the tre»m 
ri^p«*ctivr and shun all sin an*! evil behaviour that Ihi^ h* allien 
may take no advantage U» blaspheme our religirm by the iibuses 
and ungmlly Uhaviour of our men ’ In spite of alt 'bw 
advice many of the fiict^»rs turned out to Ih^ unprofitable 
servants. They made for th«dr jnsullicit'nt pay by trading 
on their own Indmlf ; in fact, to um* tin* forcible hinguage of the 
cont«>rnporarv' comments on their behaviour, they **sht»iirc<I 
sheep” and only allow rd the parent (’ompany to ’’shear Imgs ” 
The moral l<>ssons sifun to have been e^pnilty wasted At Achecn 
twenty-four men fmm one ex|a>ditif*n an* re|¥»rti*il to have diei! 
through drinking arrack; others died thrmigh ”the inorrlmute 
drinking of a wine called liidif^ dmlilb*fl from the palmtttUi4r<a*a” ; 
others w^ere sevendy censured for immorttbiy; one **vrry 
diasolute sca|mthrift ' went so far as to "capitulate lib i«oul 
the devil by turning acciirst d Mahometan / 

VVe know a gtml deal about the nature of the cilil Zmi Indian 
trade, Surnatra sold |>epfM/r. gold, caiiiphor, wm and liNmaiiiii; 
it bought Cairibaya and Maaulipatam eommoditiiNi. The Jaifft 
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{iic»lortc»i» Hi Bantam, Oem^k, Jacaira and Japara did a great trade 
in pepper; Bantam priMlitmHl from it) 15(I,0(M> Hiieka of 

pi*p|»er a year. 'Fbe Bemeo fiietoriea at Hitkadana* Landak, 
Hanibaa and BanjerttiiiHit] did biiaineaM in diamondii, benoara, gold 
and WttJt. Pataiii waa a profitable ttiarktfi for the aale ol 
Coromandel and Huriit eloihH. India exported pearla, rubi<*«« 
emerald**, rich vidveta, cloth of gtdd, ta|atHtry. aalina and 
damiiiik**. The iratling-Hhipj* alao purchaiWwd clove**, maee, 
iniiinegH. giinilac. diaiiiond»i, and amlRTgriH wh< n?ver they could 
get them f^nly the more pn^ioua Hpic4*« and couiiiioditieK were 
worth the oM of trimt^port to Europe, m that the nature of the 
cargiatH of the Eu*»l Iiuliiimen gave an entirely hiljiie iinpreaaioa 
ol the Iieliea m a phice 

* Vikrti* iW gorg^wifaift Eio^l with ncla»i»t hand 

' Hhowrisi <»#i twri ktiig* burijtNtie prdof aud g<(dd.** 

Lmiaily, hr»wrVj*r, the *4hiptk del a profitalde tratk by buying 
**caa#i'e!othH'* *tii India iiiid mdling ihein in the Eai^t^eni 
Aixdupeliigo The earg«iea from Euro|»e iueiudi*i:l glovtft, 
embroidered capi^. piirt^et^, itisrr^trH. glani^ wnre, knive**. pictures, 
iitriliing chjek#*. coloim*^! twoiver hmih and nilk i^^tockiiigs. The 
Londmi niendiaiits even went so far as to send the threat Mc^ul 
I* iHirtrait of hitiiMdl, piiitile^l from nmigiiiation by an artist in 
England, but “it was nothing like him and served no use al all/* 
ie some j'-'l«ce« ‘■triwle was inijwissible. At Macassar no budnesa 
could la* done bixraiiM^ the Hollanders hml ' iiiunlered the ktiig'a 
iiMist dearly Jovtsl m phrw, mure like eiumibals than Christ iaiia/* 
and in Ciijchui t’liuia iiJl sirimgers w* ri» into the wwUt and 

har|»ciKiti4Ml 'dike fishes * taTiiumr Dutch lra<l<»rs bad palmed oil 
hifse dtdiars on the king. 

Of (he mjcntl and (wdilicai c<»iidit)otts pi^^vailifig iti the islanda 
We learn very little from the i\4np«in\ #» reconk Xeilber the 
Isaidon merchiinis nut their ag^imts in the Kaat were al alt 
inier<^t<sl m the peoples with whiim they had tmde ndalioiia* 
unless, jN^rha|»i*', we have tfi r^xcepl the ’'dissoUilc scina^hrift'"* 
who seems to have tiiinie mniw emjMiries into the ndighiti cif the 
ooiifitry. We have also it severe eriticisin of a factor for 
arrogance : the C^utipany is a«lvt*ad to employ men of “good 
carriage with a hutiiMc Spirit^ <W “tbm? men Aebehntsicl 
are desjr<>4js of honour and k> have g*Kwl wtartls/’ Ineidenlaily 
we also leiini that ciistuma dutit^ wen? levicsl in 5| per 

cent, tul ralorriii at llatiiain* and 8| lamt. ad mhrem al 
Jacatra. At Aehehnear* faiHa no Irmk cmild la? done without tbn 
Buihm a letter of authority^ to/r which the faclotw had to pity 
heavily; but the Sultan muat have alati ntade itwaiey in other 
ways for ho ctoacd Tiku to foreign ooiiiiiiiimc Ih order lo make ill 
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bus^ineas pass through his owu port at Bandar Aoheh. This 
incident got>s to show that the central government was powerlul 
enough to enforce its authority at an out -port, and it also goes 
to show iliai the local authorities could not Ik? trustinl to collect 
revenue on behalf of the sovereign. Of the Kultan of Achecn* 
the great IsJc^axular Muda or **Mahkoia Alam/' we have a very 
gloomy picture; he is describe<l as very cruel, very grtisping* 
base, covetous, delighting in drinking and innking men drunk. 
He iras boastful and imrtdiable: a rt'pori that he was alnuit to 
set out with a great of galleys to attack Malacca is diHmiHSC?il 
by the Company's agent with the sharp criticism, “but their 
words and detnis seldom agri»e.“ Of tht» Sultan of Johor we are 
told : “The King of Johor is now [x.\y. 16 KJJ at Achi^tm, having 
marritnl that king's sister; they <»ften drink drunk togelh€*r. ’ 
At Patani, the English were, at first, “honourably rm*ived bf 
the Queen and country fH'ople later on they were driven away 
“in respect of great charges, taxations and otla^r unkind usage 
imposes] on strangers ‘ llie letters of the English factors say 
much that is evil about the native chiefs, but make no complaints 
whatever al>out the pi‘ople. Even the worst that is said alH>ul the 
Sultan of Acheen fulls short of the criminality imputed by the 
Company’s agents to their Dutch rivals; the “charges, taxations 
wad other unkind usage “ which the tnalers had U> put up wdth 
from the IcKsal Sultans compare verj fnvouriildy with the masaaere 
of Amboyna and w ith the treatnu^nt genemlly iiu te<i out by the 
Dutch to the English and by the* English to the Dutch. 

It is usual to look up<in the time of these t arly voyagga an wi 
agt» of romimce. In rt*ality it is a siinlid record of unprofitable 
servants who defrauded their employers and <]isgrac^»d their 
country, and of a sanctimonious louipany that supplied its 
employees with devotioinal literiiture, underpaid Ih ‘Ui and 
sacrificed their lives rather than reduce its dividends. Ihe story 
of the iKginnings of British trade with the Far East is instructive 
rather than romantic It explains the “mildness * of our 
subMH|tient rule. 'Die Dutch and English wen^ i*SHi?ntially tradi*rsi 
and were quitc^ content to n'spt^ct the religious ideas and racial 
customs of the people with whom they came in contact; the 
Portuguese and Spaniards, w ho were nusHtoruiriis. eohmisers and 
conrjiierors, forced their own crml and their own institutionii 
upon their stibjc^cts. TIu» politic spirit of tfderance which grew 
up along with our Indian Empire was due originally to commereliil 
grei^d and not to any innate spirit of kindlim^ to the “accumijd 
Mahometan. ' as the Company agents d<^riM him. 
paid bandmmely; territorial aciptisiticajs did not pay. Rather 
than contribute to the cost of the Dutch Company's troojMi and 
fleets, the Brittah Company deliberately sacrificed Us share of 
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tr«do of ibo Arcbipoiago. NevertbelesH, the Dutch, with a wider 
experience of the Eaetera trade than the English then poseewted, 
alowly reohgiiiit6<i the neoessity of territorial acquisitions. They 
saw (as the English in India afterwards saw) that the cheap 
"factory" was too dependent for its prosperity, and even for 
its security, upon the g<Kidw(h gre^ native despots to be 
permanently successful, so th^ turned it first into an exterritorial 
concession, then into a fort, and then into a fortified settlement. 
Thtfse steps were not ts&cn In any spirit of imperialism or of 
lund-bungor. In ^ Peninsula the Dutch held the poirti of 
Malacca as welt as forts at Kuala Liuggi, Kuala Selangor and 
the Bindings, but they never BUempU?d to govern the hinterland 
of their possessions. They recc^uised that administration ^d 
not pay, and were conUtnl, even in the towm of Malacca itself, 
,to leave the natives a iurgi; measure of self-government under 
their own "captains. ” In tbest* days of scientific warfare it is 
hard to realise how ditFicult and costly it was to defend large 
stretches (»f U?rritory in days when Euroix-an troofm were hard to 
obtain and had to Ik* highly paid, and when uiatcbiocks and 
fiintiooks, slow to load and limited in range to about a hundred 
yards, gave very little advantage over the pritnitivc weapons 
an uncivilised lot*. Wars in those days were not wars of conquest ; 
they were punitive ex|tediiiuas. By degrees, as the Dutch and 
English iMHsatne stronger both in war and administrative 
knowled(p, they Iwgan to c«msider that the best defence against 
a haruMsing native enen»y was a vigorous offensive, and that 
cumplele subjugation alone kvl to |K«rmanent peace; then, when 
the discoveries of modem science made conquest easier sUll, 
wars were undertaken simply to pn^vent native misrule interfering 
W'ith trade. All these changes, however, belong to a later period. 
The early British and Dutch navigators, though they laid the 
foundations of great e.mpin», were themselves avenw' to territorial 
rule. Professor Seeley, in bis famous hook on “llie Evpansinn 
«if England." has |»aradoxieally pointed out that the British 
Empire was acquired "in a fit of absence of mind." He might 
have gone further and proved that the best feature in the theory 
of British Government — the kindly treat.nient of Asiatic racca— 
was actually due to the absence td the imperial s|Hrit. The 
Spaniards and the Poiiugtiese — not the EngUah and the Dutch — 
were the real imperialists of the sixteentli oentuiy. TTie trader 
treaUfd the native with a wise oonsiderateness. while the 
conqueror, emmebus of bis stivngth and higher civilisatitm, 
behaved to bis subpjota with a oontemptuotis am^anee which 
ultimately demoralised both him and them.* 


« Thi qwnistl«Sr^ am tsk«a fTOn Uw "OilmdMr «f 

Pspm MiatiBi to Om Kaat India ConpaBy,'* vela. I aad O. 
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THE DUTCH ASCENDANCY. 

About the end of the ytw 1002 A.v. h Dutch «iivj™t4ir of 
the name of Jacob v*m Hc<*mHkerck vinittHl Jolair and left a 
factor Iwhiiict after satiafying hiinwlf that the fiictor’a life wan 
not likely to be eiulangeriHl by any fM*ace lK"tw<H»n thr* Mulaja 
and the Portugueiie. By doing thin lie atirnctiHi to Johor the 
unwelcome attciiti<«iH of the (tovenuir tJ Malacca, who at once 
Hcnt a few smaii veniiiJH to bhK>kade the rivcT- Howt*ver, in 
A.n. itMfel two Dutch nhipH that ciiiue to vinit the factor drove 
aivay the PoriugiM^M* flotilla and obtiiiiu^l great honour in the 
i^ight of the Miilay^i. Fnati thi^t time onwank the Dutch came 
constantly to Johor. Their factor. * Jacob Buijseii, rt^sided 
continuously at his statitm and ^eeius to havi* ilone a gtMsl deal to 
turn an insigniftetinl fishing village into an iinporlaiit centre of 
trade and political influence. In this work eif dt^vt^hipinefit 
he receive^I every assistanee fr*»iii the Sultan - br«»ther. 
Ab^iuiiah, who wa^ anxious to make a tlefmiie aUmnce with 
Holland and t4i obtain some jaTiiuinent protect i*#n agiiiiist 
Portuguese attack. A Malay envoy wm sent to Holland but 
ditnl on the journey, ho that no treaty was actually iiiatle till 
A.n. ItKlt) when Adnnnd t’ornelis Matelief with a fwiwerful fleet 
arrivcaj in the Straits of Malai'CU. 

The Dutch account of this exja*ditif>n I* Us uh that the old 
Sultan AIkIuI Jalil Shah ha<l la i n a great tighte r and had waged 
a long war against the ^^»rtugueHi^ At his death he It ft four 
aonn. Th<» eldest, the **King Yiing di pertuan ” (Almslin lliuvio 
Shah HI), was in the habit of getting up at main ami Inning 
meal, after which he drank himstdf drunk and tmitsiicted i » 
further busimtis. A st»cond the King of Hiak, vioh a man 
of weak character who rarely visit<*tl Johor A thirtf Kapi 
AiaJullah. is ib^scribe'il as a man of about thirty^five y«»ars of age, 
fairly intelligent. far-Highttyl. ijuiet in disjiosition and a great 
hand at driving hani bargains Tin* fourth brotlur. Haja liiitit. 
ia depict'd m *‘the greatest dninkanl murderer and scoimdftd 

of the whole family All the brothent drink except Rajit 

Abtiullah; and. as the riibrrH are. are the in their train ‘ 

Such then were the men whom Admiral ( ornelts Matebef laid 
come to succour. But we miiHi md condemn imrtl 

haaiiiy. 'Fhe Bendnhara #>r prime mintHtc*r of th«s4<* pnfic<*ii 
the author of the Annals, our gnriit sounn* of infoniiatifin 
Malay history llie royal dnmkiml. Alai^liti Riayaf Kbrih, wm 
the man who onrlered the Annals to b#* writl€*ii. **gn*at 

hand at driving hard bargains Raja ADItjIlafa-^^b the patr^m 
of the liiaiory : “Sultan AlaliiHab M*iayiit Shah, the glory of 
his land ami of hia time, the chief of the assembly of true 
believers, the ornament of the idaidt^a of thi» Faithtut-^inay i'kd 
enhance bk generosity and fak dignitiea, and perpetuate hk jimt 
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goTemment over ell hiti eetatee.'’ Tbeee meo must have been 
something more than mere drunkards; and the histo^an has 
reason to Ihj grateful to them. 

On the 14th Ma^. ICKK), Admiral Matelief arrive off the 
Johor river and received a friendly letter of greeting from Ba|a 
Abdullah : on the 17th May he entertained the pri^' on board 
his ffagship. The interview must have been amoaing, for it is 
(]uite clear that the Dutch ba<l come to the Htraitw with the most 
exaggerated ideas about the gr«atn<r«s of Johor. On boarding 
the Dutch ship Kaja Abduilali greeted bis host most cordially 
mimI presenud him wiih a "g«tldi*n kris studded with stonew of 
little value," In welcoiiiiitg the sailors to Malay waters, the 
Kaja proionp-d the compliments to such an extent that the 
impatient wruniral tried to lead him up to business by a ftointed 
i*n*|Hiry n«garding the nature and exU'nt of the help that might 
be ex|K‘et«Hl from Johor if the Dutch uttaeki'd Maiaeiui. In this 
matter, bow'evt<r. the prince was anxious not to csaninit himself. 
He explaimd that he was aft mialriN. a persitn of little 

wealth and iui|»«irtance. siibctrdinale in all thtn|!a to the will of 
bis ntyal bntlher. "In short." says otu- angrj' Dutch chroniclef. 
"all the iiiftimiatMin that we c«*uld oittain fnan this prince 
w as that he was a very |xa»r man ind«*ed : htwl he bevm able to 
fight the Pfirtuguese by htniM'lf. wouhl he bax'e sc*nl to Holland 
(or assist anee" 'ritis was uminsw i*ml»le llie atlmiml gav«» up 
all hope of obtaining any real anmd asaislance from Johw. 

MevertheUsss. a tnTaly was signtsl It is the first Dutch 
tr<aty with Joltor and i* dated the 17th May, MKJtJ, Il« terms 
are inU*resting. 

Hie tw'w allies lagan by agre<*ing to capture Malacca. Afte^ 
capturing it, they went to divide up the spoil — the city was to 
g*» to the Dutch and the adjoining terriltirk** to the Malaya, but 
the Ihitch went to ptimm.'m the rij^t to take timbatr from the 
neantst Jilaiay jungle* for the needs of the Utwti and its shipping. 
The jM'niiission of the futunt Dutch (iovemor of Malacca was to 
l>e oifiaintd iMtftire any European could bt* pt*niiittcd to land on 
Johor Urmlory. 

As this treaty mtttwd a little premature until the cAptura 
of Malacca ha<i btstn effected. Admiral MatellfrI act out at onoe 
(o carry out that portion of the arrangetiHtot. He gained a decisive 
tllctory over the Portuguese fleet but failed to take the town, 
and ulliinalely gave iqi the enterprise as impracticable. On Um! 
‘iUrd ileptemlier. 1006. he made m amended tnmty under which 
a tttttali pewtion of Johor lerritory was ceded to the Dutch aa a 
trading atatkin ht lieu of the town and fort of Malacca, the neat 
of the lieaty remaining the name as before. 4ftrtr eoneluding thin 
agn»menl he aaikid awa^f and only tctnnicd to the Malay 
Peninsula in October, lfl07, whtm he vkited Hk* faetoiy at Patanl. 
Htt then found that a oompkete change iMui come ovnr tfen 
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position of affairs at J<^ur. The Poriu^ueae — havii^{ lost the 
ootnmaad of the sea — had reversed their policy tit unceasing 
hostility to nati\t> powers, and were now prepared to make an 
alUanoe ^ith the Sultan. Ihe tHitch factor had ffed to Java, 
and the admiral suinuied up the situation in a letter dated the 
4th January, 1608; “the chad king drinks more than ever; the 
chiefs are on the side of the I’catuguese ; Raja Alxlullah has no 
power.” Ihe^Dulch East India Company had invested $10,000 
at Johor and $63,000 at Patani. 

Admiral Matelief could <lo very little. As he bad st*nt moat 
of his shifts faoHH' in anlieipatitai of the arrival of a fleet undtrr 
Admiral van Caenleii he trte<l t<» indtiee AdiiitruJ van ('aerdeit 
to change his course and threatim Jolmr. but he was too late as 
the admiral had saihd already tmm Java tai his way to the 
Moluccas and was t«s> far away to gi\e any assistance Nothing 
could be done till the autumn. In the end, a Dutch flt'ct arrived 
under Admiral Verhoeff to bring the Sulliut bt rtaiMai. Hullan 
Alaedin Kiayat Shah st*ems to have defended hims<df by the 
very logical argument that he wished to be at peace- with every* 
bfdy, and that Dutch friendship, to be* of vnliK<, shottid accord 
him perraani'iit prrAection. This (HTinanent {>rot<>ctitin was 
prtwnised him by a new treaty under which the Dutch agreed to 
build a fort at Johor and to station two guardshi|>« there to 
defend the placet against I*ortugu€»sc attack Having made Hiia 
arrangement the anmiral saihd from Johor with a letb+r from 
the Sultan lagging for Dutch akl to prfw*>cute a peimonai fftthm-l 
between himself and the Raja of Patiuni. In fact, nothing could 
have been more fatuous than the policy of this Alacflin Riu at 
Khah. Surrounded by p<iwerful c-netiiies he was ermtelit to 
think only of the pleasures and passions ul the moment, leaving 
all graver matters to the care of his ciiiitioue bndher Kaja 
Abdullah. 

In A.o. 1610 the marriage of the Sultan's ifldeat «on to hta 
cousin, the daughk^r of the Raja of •Siak, led to a c<implete 
chimge in tlie attitude of the fickle AUeilin Riayat Shah towards 
Raja Alxluilah and the Dutch. The Rnja of Kiak, a fHend id 
the Portuguese, became the real power behind the tbmne of 
Johor. Again. a4 in 1606. the Dutch might well have writtcii ; 
"the Jung drinks more than ever; the chiefs are on the aida gf 
the Potiugtiesf? ; the Raja Abdullah has no power.” Bm 
vengeance overtordt the tnracherous Alaedin frtMM a moat 
unexpected quarter. On the »lh June. 1618, the Achdmeiiv, who 
were at war with Klalaeca. suddimly made a raid on Jehor^ 
captured the capital and carried the Biiltan off htto eaptJviW 
aieng wfOi Jtia brotter Abdullah, the chief Malay court dl^Hartca 
and the Dutch reaidenta in the faeto^, 11^ Adhdhiutae did sol 
tn>at their prawncra very hardily. 'Die Sidtwi of JUliona—tlrt 
famous lakaodar Muda or Mahkota Aiaai*-fate i» 
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ttiMviage to AMidlth and oven jdned Alaedin io tlio 
Qonvi^ bouta that weie mt dear to the Johor prinoM. 

A roooiMdtiatioa waa, effected. On the 38Wi Auguat. 1814, Alaadin 
Biajat fibah waa back in hi* own eaj^tal. but he doe* not aeem 
to l^ve ionfsii muoli windom frotti hm utejr in Antieon. AectUMBd 
of tt^ewammfMw in hniping the Achehneae in their aiego of 
MaJaooa, he lm>ught uptm hiniaelf for the aeoond time t^ 
vengeanoe of t^ 8^^*^ Mahkota Alatn. Johor waa agam 
attaoki^l — thk time by a foroe whidi an eye-witnc**, Admhni 
Hteven van der EtagtHm, catimated at JKlO aiup* and from 80,000 
to 40,000 men Johor waa taken, but the Sultan himaelf eaeaped 
to Biotang. Bintang waa next attacked. The unloriunate Sultan 
noeived aoine help from Malacca, but only juat enough to *«al 
hi* deatniotion. He waa now unable either to nspel Um attawdc of 
hi* enemie* or to clear himaelf of the charge ol allymg himaelf 
with the Portugueae bfldel againxt ahr«m MahkcAa Alftn waa 
waging rrligiou* war. Ala«!din Riajrat Shah waa taken pihKMitsr 
and dktl very ahwUy afterward#; tradition haa it that he waa 
put to death by hi# caplow. 

InoideotaJiy it nigy be obnerved that the “Malay Annal#,'* 
though dated a.o. 1618. refer to “the late Sultan Alacdin Hii^at 
Khah who dad in Acheeu.” Tbi* nrh'iwice draw# that the biwk 
though lN<gun in A.t>, 1613 wa# not actually completed till come 
year# later. It i» very much to ht.* regnttUd that the Malay 
hiatorian diould have conAoed hi# work tti the nucord* of the 
ahi ahottld iuive given u* no account wtialevrr of the atinring 
iiioaUnt# in which he pt'iwanally, a» tlendahara. muat have 
playid a moat prominent part. ’ * 

' Sultan Alacdin Riayat Shah 111 waa vuoceeded by hi* bro^wr 
Raja Abdullah, who took the title of Sultan Aldiutah Magyat 
."diah. The new ruler pM*e«Mtd many good qualitiea and enjoyed 
the advantage of bciim married to a wider of Mahkota Alam, hnl 
be wa# extremely unuiritmate in heinp fcNtxd to cont4nid a|piinat 
*0 jealoint a potentate m hi* bngher>mdaw. He acema to have 
ltd the wandering exiatefioe of a pretender'king. |n a.n. 1038 
he waa oertahtly ddvtm out of the iatand of LmiGga by an 
Aidudmeae toree. In a.n. 1684 the IHtteh meorda apeak of Pahang 
and Jdter m being incorporated in the kingddtn at Adieen. Ho 
Dhitch ahipa ever viaiud Abdullah duriimt hia aultanate; no 
thitdb faetora were ever dationod at hia oouvt. He waa deaerving 
hnt unlcirttmat<#~Hi mere elaimant to a thnane that the Aohehueao 
woadd not pemit him to ftU. He dad in a.d. 1637. 

Ho waa aiioe<Hdad->-4f indeed we ean ahtadt of atiooeiaaott lO' 
ao hanma a title— hy Ma nufhew^ SoHln Aliiui Jalil Rhah tl, ao& 
of the GkiHan A|aadte Riayat Shah III who died in Aehean. Ski 
new ^Mlar waa" inme tiarlimale th«a Ida paidaoeiaQr in that Hn' 
Aahdbnaae 'fMWar waa now on. the wane. 'Hn migl^ IdkaiadaiC: 
Mndn or Mhhkcdn Mw moat pt3md$. and 'UKiat amhilhNii': 
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of tho rulei^ of Acheen» was detid ; hi» aci'plio had paawd into 
the hands of women. Tlieae years — from l(k17 «>nwamii“inay t>e 
eonsidenKi ye^irs of nndval among the Malay Htatea that had 
retluecd to vassalage by Achetm, for they gave a new lease 
of life to the kingdoms of Johor, Pahang and Perak. In A.n. 
16iMl the Duteh, nho weiv* anxious to proeurt? native fiaabtanca 
for the siege of Miilaeca, made overtures hi the 8ultaii. 
l^jsseHsing the command of the sea they wantiMtl Malay iiuxittariea 
to assist them with supfdies and transport, aiul to help in 
hemming in the PortugiK>^^* by hind. The Dutch Admiral van 
de Veer aeeonlingly enti^riMl into an agreement with AIkIuI Jalil 
Shah and defiuihdy H<»euri‘d htm as an ally in the war against 
Malacca. This tinu? the Portuguese stronghold was ciipturtHl 
(A D mil 

In sjiite of the fact that the militarv commanders at Malacca 
nere not altogether satisHed with the lielp given them by their 
Malay allk^s, the Dutch civil authorities did their In^i to show 
gratitude to Johor and to restore it as imieh* as pmsible to its 
old position. They urriuig» d a peace Is tw^ en and Aelos n* 

and gave various other assurances of their g^wslwrll to the Huliml 
AImIuI Jalil Shah. W'e hear of various eomplimentiirv miHat<ais 
being exchanged latween Johor cmd Hatavia without much 
practical rvrsiilt. Wluil else, indited, could we have* ex|K*et<d ? 
Johor became usc'less to Holland as sis»n as the eapturcf of 
Malacca gav«/ the Dutch a liett«*r htatinn in the tSfruits than the old 
tnuling factory of Biitu Kawar had txvr been Johoi had no 
industries, no trade, no pnsluctive hinterland. It was bound tii 
daedine. Sultan Alwlul Jalil livi*tl long #»nough to a g, at 
calamity overwhtdin his country. A ijuarrel %^ilh lh<^ Sultan of 
Jamlu led in a,i» lOT.H to a war in winch J^lh r w a*% plundered 
anrl burnt jind its aged ruler <lrivrii into exile. The diath of llnr 
old Sultan — who did not long survivr the ^hm^.k of the ciestrtadion 
of his capital — brought to an end tlu^ direct line of the Jobt^r 
dvmastv. 

Ht^ was HUceiHLdi'tl by a c^nisiii, a Pahiing prince, who took 
the name of Sultan Ibrahim Shall I'he new rule’s crm^rgj^ 
infusixl frc'^h life into the State; he eslaldi^hefJ himmdf al KlitU 
in oirler to carry on th*‘ %viir against ilambi more 
than from Johor I^iiima, he allied lutnself with the Dutch, atn} m 
time succeeded in rt^gainriig what his j»rt*dit?4*Hsor had bjst. Hut 
he did not live long, (in the ItHh Febniiiry. he dicfi, 

leaving an only sfm who was at otice plaererl on th<^ throne ttndcr 
the title of Sultan Mahriiud Shah As the new Hiiltan waa a 
mere bf>y bis mother iWame regent, but she alloweil alt n^iil 
power to he ves#M in ihe^ Bendiihara I*aduka Rani, the lo>ai md 
able minjsl<*r of her late husband the viclorioiM^BiiHan Ihri^tm* 
She was wmdy adviwi in doing. Pi^ace wm mmmtd ; 
traditional friendship with llottand wan bymtij kept up hy ik$ 
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B<!ndiiharft: btemal trouble* of all kinds were avoided. 
UnfcMiunately the Bendahara died, and hia headstrong ward took 
the pvermiMnt of the Btate into bia own bands. In a.i>. 1601 
we bear of him aa ruling from Johor. This yoimg Sultan, 
Mahmud Shah II, the last prince of his race— ruler of Pahang 
and Riau as well as of Johor — is the most myskfrious and tragic 
figure in Malay history. He was said to be the victim of one of 
th<»s<***k>rriblt« ghostly %dsitankt. a Malay vampire, the spirit of a 
tt'iimun deiwi in childbirth and full of vengeance against the 
cause of her death. He i« awuwsl — by Malay traditions from 
all parts <4 the Peninsula — of having slain in the most fiendish 
inauner th<ris<f of his wivtfs wh<» ha<l the misfortune k* larcotne 
pregnant. IV»hahly he was mad, but no form <»f madmaia 
eotiUl have laH*n more dangerous to a prince in his {uisitioa. 
*n>e frail life <»f this insiuie and hattsl Hiilttui wa.s the only thing 
that sMksI Wtwi'en any IsJd conspiraksr and the thron«*« of 
Johor, Pahang and Lingga. I’he end came in .v.o ItMHt. As 
the young ruler was being carriisl to niitsipie at Kota Tinggi on 
the shoulders of rate of his retainers he was stablasl Ut death. 
.\U Malay accounts ascrilN' this assassination to the Sultan's 
minisU'r, the Bendaharn Kri Maharaja, head ut the great family 
that js describtsi in the ’’Malay Annals ' as glorying in Ihit* 
tradition of fidelity to it* {irin<a*s. With the death of the 
Sultan Mahmud Shah 11 tlw dynasty of Jtlalacca. Jttbrtr and 
Pidiang disappear* (n>m the page of hisktry. 

In the recorrla of this long line of kings the (Miint that moat 
imprgsmw ih** slrslent is the curiously |M>rsonal charackT of Malay 
sovereignty In Eiiroia”, wluw all the continent is rlivided up 
under (lilferii'nt nder*. there is no place hw a fallen king exct'pt- 
IIS a subject ; in the thinly poptilalisi Malay world the (Kauikm 
\«'as eiitindy differii*nt. Ho long a* a fugitive prince could induce 
a few followers to shan^ his lot he could always find Home 
unocvupirsl valley or rivr'r in which to set up bis miniature court. 
The wandering fugitive Raja Abiluliah (*.o. I6l5463ij. whoac 
movements cannot be tmctsl and the date of wboac death la 
uncertain, waa neverth«>U*«s a king~”Kultan Abdullah Maayat 
Hhah, the glory rrf his land and of his time," He was bom* in 
the purple. But to ictHi highiydtom arlvenluieiw the a(M|ui«ttion 
of royal rank (aa distinct from mere powet) wa* a very* difficult 
maik«r. All Malay popular feeling is againat the ’'wonn" that 
aspirvrs t<i becraiH' a "dragon." HhmtUI a bad harvtwi or a murrain 
ctf ainr other misfortune overtake the wubjecta »d an upstart ruler 
all lialit}’* Would have explained it as the NctncaM that wuita 
m aainilcgc, the reauti of outraging the divine majjeaty of kin^. 
Royalty waa a mere matter of caate. hut a jireat Snltan mi^t 
erei^ Sultana jtad m the Einpwor cl iphina made a Sidtam 
m ^ Ihutmdaura Muhammad Shah, or at Sultan Maneur iflUh 
divided Ida dtaatniMta batween Ma aona, tgi aa Sultan UtiumA 
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Shab gave sovereign rank to his son Ahnriad Shah, or aa the 
Queen may be said to have on^ated the SuttanatcM el Jrdiore and 
Pahang, 'ntuiar dignity was one thing: real authority was 
another. Powerful dr facto rulers such as. in reeent times, the 
Bcndahara of Pahang, the Temenggong of Johor and the Dato 
of Benibau. and gn'at terriliiriai inagnatcw like the Maharaja 
Perba of Jelai were kings in all exeept the name. The glaptiur 
of titles and of royal descent is so .great that it oftim olafeurea 
realities. The Dutch when they negotiated their treaty with the 
Suitan of Ach<*«n found, when t<s> laU\ that he was Sultan in 
rank only, nut in pr>wer. The sympathy that has been lavished 
upon the dispo-ssiwtHl princely hous«* of Singapore is baaed upon 
a misconception «»f the meaning of Malay "royalty.” Royal 
rank meant pn^stige. pwitiim. intltienc**— -the things that lead 
to power. Royal rank was a gn^at thing ill Malay eyisi and 
justified the* stuntion that they •ievotetl to |Msligrts>K and t4it the 
discusaifjtn id th<‘ relntivi- inifMirtanci' of the articliw that made 
up a king's ri'gaiia. Hut the student of Malay thinj^ «‘h«» 
mistakes nwre nmk for |w>wer will c'lnstantiy la* sur|*ris«sd to 
find — ns Adnurul Malelud aas Hst«>nishtsi to di><Ci»ver~’-lhat t 
Malay prince is often an orwio; misAoi, a v«Ty p«s»r [WTstm indeed. 

Imimdiately aft»'r th** ileath of the unhappy .Vlahmiul Shah, 
his murderer, the Iien<luhsra Sri Maharaja, ascendtsl the throne 
of Jobiir ami Paiinng under the title of Sultan Abdul Jalil 
Riayst Shah. Ijike mmt princes who obtain a crown by vkdMMie 
be found that his position was iine t>f ever growing danger front 
malcontents at h<kine and enemu^s ahroa<i. Two new diaturhiag 
forces had cntere<I the arena <if Malayan politico. The fiw BrnM 
the great Menangkahau immigration ; tin* scceaid was th, 
continueii pn-skoee of Itugis fleets and cohaiii** on th»» Petlinaular 
coast. \ constant stream <4 uiduslrious Sutiialnm Malaya bad 
for some lime past Ur^n pouring into the inland flktricta now 
known as th»> Xegri Stmibilan. Itasu' mio, being tt'ij tenacdowa 
of tb(*ir own tribal rights and customs, resenttrd any mterfcrelMM 
from Johfw. The Itugis wiw ♦•ven more dang»krotta. They 
were rawe wiwlike and more energetic than the Malaya: Ih^ 
built bi^er ships; they wen- amhitaoiis. and they acemed anxioua 
to pt firm footing in the cotmtry. In * ». iflJt Bultao Abdul 
Jalil Riayat Shah triisl to strengthin his poaitiQO by a*aka>cr 
alliance with the Dutch; hut such a polic%\ thou|dt it mi^ 
^ial him against f«ir«?ign haw, was of very little use tu^nal 
the enemiM of his owvi houM<hotd. In a.n 1717 («r a 
little cariier) an incident occurred that ii»y be dcaeribad aa MM 
of the more extraordinary event, in ^Malay hkrtnrw A 
Mcnanj^cabau advkmturer calling btmtudf Raja IMhil aMMWUd 
m Jobcir, save himself out to be a poatbutnoiia aon ut 
HktirdeiVNi MttfinitKi Biuth iiiiii tliiwil up n. 'in Hm ; 

But tbe atoangeat fawt <rf the ioeidettt waa ita ternitnatiMi. 
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OMtutl Sidtan Abdul Jalil Biiwst SOudi ooiiie&ied to retort to 
bn old pfMRtion of BendiJjoni Sri Mahan^ and to serfo under 
Uie in^poator, Baja Kt»obS, whoae elaima lie must hate knowD 
to be falre. To oement thia alliaaoe between murder and fraud 
the eX'Sultan agreed to gite hia dauiditer, TAngku Tfogah. tu 
marriage to the now Sultan, who lotdi the name rd Abdul Jatil 
Bahmat Shah. 

1( ia didkmlt to traee cxaotlj the ooune of etenta after thin 
point beeauae «*« bate two Bfalay partiaan biatoriea written from 
oppoaite pointa of view. One hiator}’ acoepta tbia Baja Keebit 
aa a true non of the murdered Sultan Mahmud ; the other treata 
him aa a iMMiuiMirel and aa impijator, and iuaki*)i a martyr of the 
depowed aaiiaaatn. Sultan Alalut JalH Riayat Bhah. Iliere oan 
Iwi no doubt that the Bendahara'a reiativea otmapirod wiUi the 
iBugia agiMnai their new maater. but the detaiia of the plot are 
not leiy clear. According to one account a woman ’« ^alouay 
pruvoki^d the trouble. Raja Ktwhii jilted TiHigku T^gah in firder 
b) marrv her younger aiatiu*. Ti^ngkti Kamariah. Thia little 
Ruhatitiition of one aiater for another did not injure the Bendahara, 
but it made a great deal of diffen*not^ to the ambitioua T^ngku 
TV'tigidi ami eamu.'d further diMaentuon in a family that a^aa alrwMy 
divided by ptwaonal jealtiuaitia, aa the ebiidnm of the Bendaham 
w ho were iMwn after hia amwMon to th«> thmo(> dtuucd that then* 
eld«T britlu'ra— -who »en‘ bom bi'fflre their fatlw’r became a kin^ — 
hat^any right to call Utemidvew pnn<M«. It ia not autpriamg 
that inlmma and eonapiraciea ahould have b«<eo begun. There 
ana at mb time in Johor a Bugta adventurer named Dacng 
Pornni TVngkii Kulainian, etdmt ann of the Beodahara. went 
it thia man and appvwbal to him for help in overthrowing the 
u|M»tart Raja Kechil Daeng Rarani hcaitated ; the odda a^dnal 
h.m wen* t<}o great TiS'ngku Suiaiman then tried to win over 
the Bugia adventurer b; prmitiaing him the hand cl hit aiater, 
T^itgku Tt^ngah, in marriii^ Ihumg Rarani again refuaed. At 
thia junetum Tfngku Tenj^ henudf came forward and made a 
rwraimii] appeal to the love and chivalry of the B«i^ chief. 
i)aeng Parani now eonaented to aet. With gn'al bobniewi — for 
he bad only a handliit d men in the heart of a hoatile capital—* 
he aurrotitided tht Sultan 'a reiudenee tad endeavoured to alay 
Raja Kivdiil and to tdiduel Ttmgku Kamariah. He waa* only 
partially aucoemitul; the Sultan moaped. Ihieng Parani Sed to 
Selangor, IcaviiM bhi fdlowHewnapiratoni h^ind. T^t^ku 
Suiaiman and Tdnghu Tlngah fUm to Pahang. The 
Bendahara, father d Tfttgku Suiaiman tokl Tib^fku Tfniph, 
feding that he would he auanceted d having taken a part tn Iha 
om^uauy, InltowiMi hit oltUtwren b thdr fti|^ bd was ovcrlakett 
and murdered at Kuala Pahang;. He ia that Sultwi known a» 
Marliiim Kuala Pahanf. Tini^ SdahnacnAamafad, however, 
to nudta good Ida aanape and idtiinataty Idap hia Bufia fkianda. 
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Afkr ihem itidMtmto Baja RiNdd}^H)ir JkMvi liH Wflkm0 
Shall m he alyiedi bmiae)f--^at]Mmd(in^ Imm^ wmm 
m mmy miJmmm lo Malay kiana* aa^ miale « wm ai^liit 
tnr hiiii« 4 ^lf at Riau. He earrii^ m with gitiit mm^ MMt 
giKsewa a rteaiiHciry war agaiaat the Inil wmi iiltiiiiiittty 

fiulman«riivml amt iciat hii<i iHaatitm aa Hititaii df «l'cAicir heeaitae 
the Bugih «hip«, having the Malay kt Kuala linffifl, 

doubUnl back ilurtiig the night and aaackyfily anpaml Inline 
Rimi In the ala^twe of it» king ami hi»i fnlIoaera» Itiaii eniihl iifliT 
no rt^ainilance 'Hie liiigoi finwlaiini'^l Ti'^ngkii Hiilaiitian Hwltiin 
of Johor under the title of Siiilan Huhiiman Badrul Alain Shah 
7he prmcipal Bugn chief. Dia^ng Meri^Huh for Klana Jaya Futrai 
lH*eaine “Vimg 4i prrtuaii Mmia of Riau aith the title of Hullan 
AhiediD SIuiIk ahi!r anotlur Biigin ehiei I>«tf*ng Matiornpo, 
In^ame **Rapi Tu»i ‘ und«r the tilie of Suitan Ibrahtfii Khah 
Thist lo o<*eum'il on the 2*ind tlet^JiNT, <% n 1721 , 

hut the fonnnt onh n»**k pine* «ai the 4tli OetoWr 

1722 Tti strengthen their jwrsition. the Btigtii eiiiefi alliiHt 
themsihes III nuirrijige %%ith thi* Malius Haetig Manottipo 

nuirrad Tun Tt pali aunt *4 Sultnn SuhiJinmi , Ihii'tig Mereuali 
inarriMi Inch« \\u dfeight^ r of the ex IVineiiggong Alaliil Jail! 
ami utdo%% td the tminhfMt huitaii Mahmud. l>aeiig Famiii hml 
inarrusl T/ngkii Ttuigiih and Ihieng C'lnlak nwoight to marry 
Tengkii Katiuinah th* eajUuosi aife of Raja Ktehil tHber liiigia 
chief*^— Ihieng Nasiiru and I>aeng Mefigato--#iiam*4 mmsa of 
Kultiin Suliiuuan 

As the BugH neeounts f>f thi‘ Rajii Keehil uirah'^iil 
very matermlh from the i\fa!a\ %er»u-<*ti ae can haitHy % p$ lo 
get a tfif^rouglih n»’iuihle «4 the eventa thal Itsl lo the 

tsitahli^hinent of Biigii^ kingdoms m the Simila d Mahiccfa We 
nun howrVrr. eonsidf^r it ceiiain that Raja K<^^hil i»m ilo| a 
|M»Hthumoii«« H/m of huitim .Miihmufi Shah Ihtleh pititr 

that Raja Keehil an f xtn*iiie|y old mail in a u 17IS, they 
eien poitide strong • iifitiuM* that he a as .ti %mr% of age whWl 
he s«*i/4si the throne of Johor. Im tnusl have bisrn an 

older man than the prince «hofn he clauiu^l as his lathiT 111 all 
pnJuihilily Raja K«*chii %%on bis kmgdrini by tmw r%hi of 
com|uest. stipplanliiig a murderer a ho um i|iiile remly to gtte 
up an iirtteruibte thnaie im^I to take a «M’^itre aa IleiNlabara 

tinder a strong ruler In lab‘t years, aheti the Mafaya biMraiiiit 
savagely hostile b» their Bugis master, they w«w 
n*adj to accept any tale and to folJow* a Afenangkafaaii nilff, 
who a as at jeast a Miibiy in preferenci^ to Ilia illigja pkaltMl 
and their mi«u*rabie t^ail hiitlan Hiilaiman Shall Bill whtm 
Raja Ki«chd died the Malays rallieil to the skie nf lim ttningef* 
s/m (who had a royal Malay rmdherj ami In^atisi the ehlfr imn «» 
a mere alien willioijt any ciami to llw^ throne. Th^ nillfdiw at 
Rota Ttiiggi to A.n. lOllft had diiddcd thr alh«ftiaxi<ie u# Mallty 
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Hie Begll dblivb el l^u fiiid vt/rf lifetfe et tei ittqtt Id 
fMMMd QuIISmi tfiet Um^ ««i uf>. they to eaHwptniilfld W^thm 
fiuk^iiMi tiwt bo foon left hit miXlmtiik* end md to K o mi KB r 
(A.o. 11^). After Uiit inoideot the Bitgit Ml tiutt they hod igam 
too tor am ih^ made a new treaty wi^ their titolar aoeeraign 
and indueod to retinn to Biau. It Oboidd be ondendood 


that ev^ with Hultao 8uJauoan‘« help the Bogie poailifn at 
Riao «‘ae veiv ioaeoure. Ua]# Kedbil, who had eatahUdbed 
hitiiM'lf at Kiea, gained many victortee and repeatedly attadked 
bi» imemi*** in thdr v«nry oapital. In a.o 17:17 be even reeeued 
hiM wife, TAngku Kanumah, who waa held captive at Riau itaelf. 
In A.n 1728, «*itb the aid of Poleinbanc tr<xipo. be laid siege to 
Riau and wm n«pui«H*d. In a o. 172P the Bugia blodtaded 8iak 
and were repulMvi in ihttr lunt The hi^Uiry of the whole of 
(tuM peri«»l of RttgiK activity (1721 to 17«5) i* extremely involved, 
but k fully dii«euMH^ in l>uteb w'orka, ea|teeiaJly to the SSth 
volume of (be TmoMictionw of the Ratavuui Hoetety. We can 
only briefly refri to it 

The policy of the Hutch — m far as their general unwilUngnesa 
to inU'rfere allow tni of an.v policy ~ waa that uf aupporimg the 
Malaya agaioat the reaUesa a^ piralteid Bugia It waa a dimeult 
pulley, thia aawktatiei^ of the' weak agatnat the atnuig, but it 
proi ,-d Aucoi-io^ful in the end Lo<iking at it in the li(^t uf ultimate 
reauUa We can cwaupare two exactly similar situati<uis-~one in 
1758 and the oUkt in 1784 — and notice the difference in treatment, 
(h) Isgb ciecaakma Malacca was attacked 

On the brut oocaaion the Dutoh* after repellinit the attack 
m. their fortress, allied th«itMM.>lves with the Malays (Sultan 
Kulaittian. his son thi* Tfngku lli:>«ar. and hit son>m*law the 
Sultan of Trengganii) and fore«*d the Bugia to come to 
terms (a » 1757) and to aoknow'ledge the Sultan «l Jdbor m 
their lawful sovereign. Thia plan did not work well. Sultan 
Huiaiiimn had ffrmi difhetiUy in enfeaeing his authority. To make 
mattora worse, hk death ('JOth Avgust, 1760) oceurrra at a 
whan hk etdeat son. the Tbngku Bfkar, waa on a mwaion to the 
Bugia prineea of Linggi and Selangor. If Moday raeords mn to 
txr beUevisl, the Biigis chief Daetig Kanthoja was not a man to 
waale an qitMirt unity. He poisoned the Ttotgku BSaar and then 
todk hie body, with every poasthk* manifeatciRoa of 0ief, b ack 
to Biau to be bmii'd. At the burial he prooliuined the 
Blaar’a young son Sultan of Jfohor timler ito title of Suitaa 
^mad Biayat Shah, but he also nominated hhnaelf to be Mfent. 
When the unhappy boydfing waa a iiiRe dderand aeenuMl llcaiy 
to taka the (lovernBieiit into hk (Mpb handa h% too, waa pdaonM 
•0 aa to allow a nMie dhi^ hie fathtlMri to bt madt Sultan attd 
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to prolong the duration of the rt^gency. The Butch plan of 
stHSuring 5falay ajsoendancy had coiiipletidy fnikNi] ; the Bugia were 
stronger than ever. 

On the si»c«ind occasion (wht‘n Raja Haji attackiHl Matmxa 
in 1784) the Dutch, after n*|H>lling the attack mid killing the 
Bugis chief, followt^d up their success by driving the* Bugis out of 
Riiiu and ntMjogiiming the young Mfilay Sultan Mahmud Ruiyai 
Shiih m the ruler of Johor. But 4>n this occiision they felt that 
they could not trust any native d>noasty to iiititniain pt»nnaneni 
peace. They accordingly made a tn^aty with tht» Hultiin and 
Htatione<l a Resident with a small Dutch garrison at Riau. This 
plan did not work very well at first ; it pleasetl neither the Bugis 
nor the Malay chiefs. Tht* fifth Bugis **ytuiituiin Mudn’^ 
attackcxl Riau; the Malay Sultan fled from his capital to get up 
a coalition agmnst the Dutch: even the Ibmun yiirntes made an 
attack upon the plactv In timt\ however, when thi^ varitiim 
chiefs came to nxjognise tiuit Iht* glories uf ind*»jM'nd«*iice were 
not siiflicieni e<«npensHtion for losing the creHtur»>-eom forts of 
security and |>eaee. iKith the Malay Mahmud Shah and tht* Bugts 
Yaintuan Muda settled down tlefinitely at Rimi and aec**pt 4 Hl the 
part of dept ndeiit princes. 

The following pisligret* shows tin* brancheH of the Bugiii 
family that ruletl in the Straits : 

l"pu Tanderi Burong 
fu Bugis {‘hief) 


Daeng Perani Doirng Merewah, Dneng Cdielak, 

(died 1723 A. D.) Klafia Java Puira, Hulhin Alaedin 

Sultan Alaedin Shah Shah II, 2 n<l Yang- 
1 , 1 st Yangoli pi'-r- di pertiian M *dii of 
tuan Muda of liiae Riau ( 1725 - 1745 ) 
( 172 M 728 ) i 

f 


Daeng Kamboja, 
Bultan Alaedin 
Shah III, 3 rd Yang- 
di-pt'‘rtuan Muda 
( 1745 - 1777 ) 


Raja Liimii, Raja Haji, 

Sultan Helahcddin 4 th Yiingoli ja'rtaan 
Bfaiih. 1 st Sultan Muda of Iliau 

of Selangor ( 1777 - 1784 ) 


Raja All, 

5ib Yang-di-p^ritian 

Muda 
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Sultan Mahmud Riayat Shah of Jdior died in the year 
1813 A.»., leaving two 8on», Tfingku Husain and Tliigku 
Abdurrahman. The latter wa« at once proclaimed Sultan by the 
Bugis Yang-di'pfrtuan Muda of Riau. The elder son, T^ngku 
Hiiaain, who waa absent in Pahang at the time of hia father’s 
death, retumtid Ui Riau, but appears to have made no effective 
protest against his younger brothers accession. Sultan 
Abdiirrahinan was rtMiogniscMl as Sultan of Johor and Pahang by 
Iwth the Dutch and the English until January, 1819, when it 
suitwl Sir Stamford Radies to repudiate that recognition 
an<l to accortl to Tt'ngkii Husain the title of Sultan of 
Johor. Knun this time the line of Sultans divides into 
lw(t. one brpnch reigning under Dutch pnjtection in the 
island of Lingga, the other living under British protection 
in the town of Singa|K)re itself. 


THE PENINSULAR STATES 

Pk«\k — T he history of Perak may W dividi*d into four 
pernsis. Of th*' first peritid (during which the seat v>f 
ii< vi'ninieiu wiM at Bruas in the Dindings) we know next to 
nothing. A ft‘w carvisl kmihslom** re|>rm:iil all that is left at 
this very ancient cajntal—iuid even these an> of laU' Aebehneae 
make and throw no tight whatever on the eariy history of the 
country . If Malay tradition is right in saying that the gyeat arm 
of the sea at thct Diinlings was once an outlet at the Perak 
wc cim easily understand the importance of Bruaa, combining 
as it did the advantages of a |H«rfi'cl landiuckti<i harl>our with a 
commanding attuation at the iiuHith of the gnaitest waterway in 
the w'l^tem half of the Peninsula. Although Bruaa waa 
powerful, the "Malay Annals" UdI us, Indtav even the mythical 
ancestors of the Malacca dynasty appeared on the faiuoua 
hill of Kigimtang. it had bt'gtm to d<.«cline m the river 
ailted up. In the days of Sultan Mahmud (a.d. 1500) 

Bruaa bud so fur fallen that its king did htmiage to 
Malacca in mere gratitinle for asaistance against a petty 
rival village. After the Acbchntlse invasion the place 

entirely disa(»p<'ars from hialoiy. 

The «eo(md ptiHod of Pendc biatoiy streUdicw from the eoming 
of Mudxafar Shah 1, the reputed founder of the Itmg line 
Perak ktnga, down to the extinotion of hta tlireot male line in 
the Wan with Aoheen. Thie period oovoil a oentury — fram 
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A.o. 1<>30 to 162)0 — anti in niarkttl by tbc rcigna of nine 
Sultana 

Mudzafar Kbah I 
(lat Sultan) 

Manaur Shah 1 
('ind Sultan) 


Hansur Shah TajuddinShah Taj-ul-Arifin A daughtt'r 

(Sultan (>l|xi Stiltan) Shah ; 

of Acbwn) I |4th Sultan) 1 

i i i 

Rttjtt Kichii Mtikiiilant Shiih Mfihiiuiii Stnih I 
I (ftth Hultun) (Bill Hultim) 

r 1 ' 'i . 

Alae<lin Shah Mansur Hhiih It A dauKht<*r (in S^ lalu^ddin Hhah 
(5th Sultan) (7lb Sultani tho ICHh Sultani (IHh Sultan) 

Perak tradition we have iH*en) identiht’i^ itw Sultan. 
Mudzafar Shah, with a mm of Sultan Mahmud I of Malacca, who 
was Imm about a.i>. 1505 and was at one tune hidr to the thrrme 
of Johor but was pajm^tl over in favour of hin younger brut hi r. 
Alaedin Riayat Shall 11, It gca-s on to tell m that ilm diHiiihefit4*il 
prince after having firnt settltnl in Selangor wa»4 invited to fill 
the throne of Perak, and that he retudied hw new kingdom after 
various adventure?;, such m the slaughter of the gn»at serfM»et 
8i Kalimuna with the swoitl (*hurii Hi Mmipikmi In the i?tory 
of this prince the Perak tradition do<*s not lu*sitati* to hi*rrow 
from the legend of Sang Sapurba. .Mudzafar Shah waa succee^h^l 
by his son Man»;ur Shah. After the death of this latter prtnec 
his widow and children were taken prisoners by Aihiditiesc 
invaders and carrietl off to Kota Raja when* ftalune fiivournl ilnfiil 
in that the eldest sori>- another Mi-nnur Shah ixIhI in 

marrying the Quc^m of Ach«*en. 

After restoring his brothe^ to F\yrak this Achchnese Mansur 
Shah perish(*d in a revolution in a.o. 1505 Karly in the 
seventeenth century the great Iskandar Miala or Mahkola Alain » 
Sultan of Acheen, ccmipierwl Perak, and li**f ruler afk^r ruler to 
captivity and death until the din^t main line of MtidzaTiir Shah 
had completoly dii»d out and Ferak had lawnie a nii*rr provimkr 
of his empire. AlKuit the year imr^ Miihkota Alum dM* and bis 
succesaor, Sultan Klughal, mmt a certain Raja Huhmg (who httd 
mamed a Perak princess) to govern Perak as a tributary prince 
under the name of Sultan Miidzafar Shah IP lliis event kwiiis 
the third period of Perak Hist<iry. 

There mem» very little doubt that there was a Rak 
Mudzafar who was disinherited by Sultan Mahmud Shah in tM 
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tnimiuNr dtawribifd by. Penlc tndiikw. It i* *l*o tine that thie 
Bdft Mudcafar married a lady niuned Tun Trang and hiid a aon, 
Baja Manaiir, aa the Perak tradition tells uu. Jt i|iao »e«tn« true 
enough that the Aohebneee invaded and cooque^ Perak. 
TTjc only evidence against the truth of this atoiy w negative 
evidence. The “Malay Annals" are absolutely silent as to Baja 
Mudzafar having g<ino to Pemk, though they give an account of 
the seofuid Mudzafar Bhah, who was unqueationably Kultan of 
Perak and who may possibly have beisn confused with the first. 

The third [H«riod of Perak histwy begins with the aoceaskm 
of hludzafar Bhah U (a.d Ifl37| and gjaw dowm to the death of 
Mudzafar Shah 111 (a n. 1766). The Sultans with which tradition 
fills up this period of 12S years are given in the following table ; 

Mudzafar Shah II 
(10th Sultan) 

Muhammad Iskandar Shah 
(1 1th Sultan) 

1 

Alamlin Bwyat Bhah Mudzafar Shah III Muhammad Shall 
(I'ilh Soltan) (ISth Sultan) (l4Ui Sultan) 

It should be addml that the lltb Sultan Is sirid to have rei|pied 
for 111 years and that the next three Sultana were his nepmiwa 
by birth and his sons by adoption. 

This period presents great difficulties. Baja Sulrjig, who 
nuuTu<d a Perak princtwa and was sent by the King of Adtoen to 
rule <»v(>r Perak, is a real figure in histoiy. His mother waa a 
laughter or niece of the autoor of the "Malay Annals." But 
(if we are to believe the "Malay Annals") thta Mudzafar Shah U 
waa sucoeedftd by Baja Mansur, "who is reigning now." Tlw 
Perak account itself speaks of the 12th, 18th and 14th Sultana 
as grandsons of a certain Mansur Bhah, who h not «ven in the 
pedigree. The Perak account alao slates that the Bugis eluef 
Klana Jaya Putra invaded Perak in the daya of Alaedin Biaynt 
Shah. As the Klana die<l in a.i>. 1728. the 111-year reign aeema 
to need some modification. Agam, the Bugia Baja Lumu is said 
to have been created Bultan of Selangor by Sultan Mahmud 
Puth of Perak in A.n. 1748; who w this Mahmud £Hudi? 

Putting aside these queatiana of royal deacent we know that 
thia period (a.o. 1687~ri765) waa one of extaeme turbidenee, 
and, prdiably, of civil war. In a.d. 1060 tibe Dutdi openad a * 
iMtcry on tht^ Perak river; in A,0r IwSl the factory wi& 
destroyed and ita imnatea maaaaceed. HamflMt. writing m a.d. 
IW. aneaka of Perak aa "property • pM&o* ^ Idiigdom of 
Johor, but tibe pecmio are untraotaddo aiiii|t«helUow and llta 
Govomment anarahW. Their raUgfam ia ft aotl of hatatoda t 
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&fuha0imadant^ni. The country produces more tin than any in 
India, but the inhabitiinU are iso treacherous^ fnitbleaa and bloody 
that no Euro}H>iin nation can kwp factork>s there with safety. 
The Dutch triinl it once, and the first ymr had their fiicl<i»ry cut 
off. 'Fliey then si'ttled on Pubui Dindtng, but •alamt ilu» year 
lOtM) that factory was also cut off/* The ruins of the blockhouat* 
on the island of Pangkiir iin^ still to be 

Injustice to the Malays it Hhould In* addtxl that the Dutch in 
their anxiety to secure ii trmle-nionofKdy IreatiHf the idling of 
tin to anyone but themselves m ii satious offi^nee and even m a 
riiiui« beUi, It is not, tht»ndon% surpriHing that disputt*#* were 
frequent and sanguinary. 

The first half of the eighteenth century in I^ rak was marked 
by internal anarchy and fortdgn invasions Th«Tt* wrre thrts* 
UngE in the StaU* — the BuUiiii of Bemam. the Sultan nt IVnik, 
and the Regt*nt : the chiefs were at war with each c4h«T and the 
Bugis kept raiding the country AUuit a o lir>7 llungs bail so 
far settled down that the Dutch wert* able to isitabUah a factory 
at Tanjrmg Put us on the IVrak river, dliey sutiwi*<|tN!ntly sent a 
mtsaton to Sulliin Mud/jifiir Shah atsHit a t>. l7tVI and conc?hid«»d 
a tj^mty with his succes!M>r, Muhammad Shah, in a n 17fJL7 

The exact fwisition of the ni‘xt four Sultans in the Perak 
pedigree is a matter of doubt, but they seem to have been luthcr 
brothers or cousins of one anotln r and to have l>fdong***<l to the 
generation tmnH»di»teIy following Mud^ufar Shah III and 
Mubainmiid Shah. From the 18 th Sultan onwimls the f>cdigf>“e 
is oflftcitdly staled to have Im n im follows 



Ah mat] i n Shiih ( 1 8t h 

Siilluni 


1 

Abdul Malik Alansur 

Shah (lldh Sultan) 

1 

Baja Inn Baja 

Alxiiirrahraaii 

j 

' daughter) 

( 

Abdullah 
Miiad7.am 
(20th Huitan) 

f ~ ■■ 

Jafar {‘2Srd 
8ultaD) 

r 

Raja 

Abiriad 

5 

i 

Hhahahiidm 

Sultan) 

8 

Alxiullah 

M uhatiittiad 
(22nd Sullfin) 

i 

lamai) 

(JAtb 

Sultan) 

Raja Along 
Iskander 

i 

AH (24lh 
Sultan) 

i 

Viwuf (27th 
Sultan) 

4 

1 

Abdullah 
* (26th 
Bultan) 

Sultan 
Idris (now 
reigningl 





The apeeial miereai of this table licf in it# tliuttmitmi of th# 
curioua law of aucedliicm under which the tiiree branehea of til# 
royal house take it in turn to provide the reigning Sultan* 
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SxiiAKaoB.— >Tbe proneni reigning dyniwty of Selangor traces 
its defioent to Baja Lumu, «on of Daeng Ctieiak, cme of the Bugm 
chiefs whit overthrew the old State of Johor in a.d. 1722, but 
it should be added that Raja Lumu appears t<i have bissome Raja 
of Selangor through his mother Mid not through his father. In 
any cas(\ he was risiagniHed as Sultan of Selangor in a.d. 174Jf. 
Ho maintained a oIcmh,* aliionoe with hit Riau relatives and with 
the Bugis of Kuala Linggi. In A.n. 1766 and ogaln in a.d. 17^ 
th4 o<jtiibint>d Bugis font’s nttackisl Malacca but were repulsed 
with heavy loss. (>n the second occoaioo the Dutch followed up 
their sueciHts by attacking Kuala S<dang<or and ultimately forcing 
the Huilan to come to terms. 

There have Imhui Ave Hultsns of Sidangor : Sultan* Sedaheddin 
who foundeil the dynasty, Sultan Ibrahim who made the treaty 
with the Dutch in A o. 1786, Sultan MuhMnmad who reigned 
from A.t> 1820 to A.n 1866. Sultan About Samad w-ho accepted 
British prot«-etk«i. ami Sultan Sulaiman the prt*isent ruler, ’fhe 
principal events in the history of this Stab" during the last ci*ntury 
were the dcvelopnu'nt of Lukut as a mining centri" and the civil 
wars lH4we«"n Raja Malidi and Tfngkti Dma ud-dm. The Lukut 
mining led to a grvat mttiix of C'himsM* immigrants, who paid 
a poll-tax to the Btigts chieis tor their proUTtion and n*ho were 
kept in onier by the splendid old fort on the hills near Port 
Dickson. As the Huilan ms>ms to have taken rather more of this 
It venue tiuin the local chuds w'ould wdllingly hav«‘ given him, 
Baja Jumaat, the principal Lukut chief, succeeded at Sultan 
Muhammad s death in diverting the aucotwsion from the Sultan 'a 
son to a weak nominee of his own who Ixdonged k> another 
branch of the family. The new ruler. Sultan Abdul Hamad, 
dal not interfere wiUi the Lukut princes, but he ultimately 
allowed himself to be influenced by a stronger will than hM 
own and surrendenHl all true power into the handa of ^ 
aon>m4aw. the Kedah Prince Tengku Dtia>ud-I>in. He thereby 
exasp«>rated many of his aubjitets, w’bo did not like to ace a 
fonugner become the real ruler of the country. Civil war brchc 
out and was onlv uatninated by the Bendahara of Pahang 
marching into Htdangor and restoring peace by (oroe ot anna. 
It was then found out that the Sultan had betai quietly giving 
hia support to both parttew—a diacovciy that led to hia famoos 
detenee. “Both paiitea wmo right — frewn their own p^t cl view.*’ 
A bad case of piracy in 1874 brought matten to a criak again and 
lad to British intervanticai. 

Politically the State of Selangw haa not been interaathtg.^ 
Piratioal and anarahutal, it never devebped any orgonked ayatem 
of government nor did the authcaity <d the Bu^ ehlehi ever 
extend very far beyond Uieir own litmi aetlkRnmta on the rlvwi 
or niHMr the ndnea. 
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Hmm Sembixan. — A bout the middle of the nevontaenth 
eenturj — after the deeline of Aebeen and before ib© ©oming of 
the piratea — a large number ol MenangkalMiu Malaya 

Btigratea in aniaU detaohmentB from Sumatra into the Pmtnaula* 
where they founded tlie little confederacy of Statea now known 
m the Nt^i St»mbilan. Extremely proud of their origin — fear 
Menangkabau la the purest- bloodcHl kingdom of Malaya— the 
desoendantg of thege immigranta atill gpeak of themiMdi'ea aa 
“we gong of Menangkabau. who live with the heavena above ua 
and the earth beneath our feet» we who one© dwelt on the alopea 
of the mighty volcanoes m far m the Oreat Paa» through which 
w^e came down to the plains of Sumatra in the l»le of Andalaa. ** 
The early Iscttle'iw taught tliig formula to their children ao that 
their history might never be foigotten. 

But they taught more. 'Fheae sons of Menangkabau were 
passionately devutetl to the «Jd legal sayings in which is 
embodied a most 4 ?xtraoiTiiuary sysU*m of matriarchal law. 
They the inmt coiist^rvaiive p*^>|>ie m Malaya. To thi^ir 
everlasting honour it shouid Ih' addi^il that they lf»ynlly ohs4*rv«*<l 
covenants by which they brst obtained |MiSsesston at tlndr lands, 
and that to this day. altbougb all real jw^wer has long siner 
pasMvl out of the hands ol the alw-srigines,, the pnnid **a4»nH ol 
Menangkahtitr* acknowlnlge a« rulmg chiefs in Bendmu and 
Johol men %vho an* avowt^dly the repreHentii!iv>is4 of the bumhier 
race, llie migrations seem to ha%e hetn peaceful Th* hrsl* 
comers occ?upied the neare)»^t lamls in the district of Xaning ; 
the next arrivals settle^l in Remhiiu; the settfi*rs had t » 

further afield — to Sri Menanti. to Inaa, to Sung*n I jong mid to 
Jelebu. In the devidopment of their ta^euliar systems of 
constitutional law anti statecraft, treati»s or c<tnventi^iiit 
( ffiua/aknf ^ probably played a great part In Xanmg 
to the chieftiiincy went by dn-scefit in the frtiial«'» line it Dwto* 
Sri Maharaja was succceilefl by his eldi st s H*n. Thti 

little State; has at>sorl:x?d into tie* S#“ttleinent of Malacca, hill 
the reprm^ntativi*^ of the old riih'^rH still receive a gr«»at deal of 
popular respi'ct and were even given a small allow anw of about 
£41) a year by th«^ British Ifovemtnent up to a few yiwa ago. 

Next in aniii|uity to Nuning eonn^ Kernhau Tnulilmii ha* 
it that the first M-ttlers in fiendmu wrm heiwh^l by Iwti chief*. 
Dato" I^aut Dafam and Dato' lAda Blang Ttici^e men. Ihottglt 
they MdtU*d in diflferent localities, miwlc an alliance and armiij^ 
that their descendants (in the female linej should take it In lum 
to be ruUrr» of the country. With the craving for high-w»uiidilif 
^^naineii that is m striking a feaiuw? of Malay ebamelt'^r tlie*«? two 
ehicfB nought and obtained from the thm Sultan cif Johor tht 
titlai that their diiwecmdanftii still ta^ar. The pimcni ruler i* tha 
sMifvtuteenth Daio* lUmhmM and the ninth Lcia 

Maharaja/’ the other eight being “Dato’ Mm Baja/* 
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TTie (ounderK of the 8t«te of Betnheu were followed to the 
K<^i Hembilen by the hcedmen of oth(!r immigrant pertiee. 
until Bt iiuit a whole ariKtoomey of petty dignitaries was established 
in the oriuntry. Far frf»m their homes in Bunristra, and surrounded 
by (Mwsibtii fo(>s, the early M'ttlers had lodted to Johor Iw 
prot«‘otion and mxi^itiun, but the iast'-oomora, flnding themselves 
strong and Joliur weak, began to st^k for a prinee of their o»*u 
from the royal line of Menangkabau. In their own u'ords : 

**TIh» viiliiffir owiw obtdifMKW to ib# 

TW villuff lo tb# Irilwil eb«»f» 

Tb# trilMit ehmt to ih# mlittg cbtoff 

Tilt mUng lo the titulAr b«ii4 of tbt Stolo/' 

This beat! of the KlaU- was the Vang di*pertuan Besar of Sri 
Menanti. He owtupud a position of great dij^nity but of very 
little real authority over grtut ruling riiiefs like the Dato' of 
Ueitibau ; bui of late years he has had hit. office atrengthened by 
British sup|«*rt. The principal ruling chiefs are : 

The />sto’ h'irtMO fVtrn of 8ini|ip-t Vjong; 

The Dahi' Mrndilia Mantri AkhirtaHt«n of Jelebu; 

The fiafo' Johan Pahlauan Lcla PrtkaiM SeiiatroH of 
Jfdiol ; 

file Diilo' of Remhau; 

Tlie Iktio' Bandar of Bungei Fjong; 

Tie' TfMfjku lirmr of Tanipin, and 
^ llie lialu' Muda of Linggi. 

PAiiStto -~Tlie early history of the Ktate of Pahaii| — aa 
usually given — is brief and inaccurate. Even mo authoritative a 
work as ibe pitssmt edition of the official ** Handbook of the 
Fisieratdsl Malay Btates" sums it up in two statements, both of 
whieii are ineorreet. It says ; ••Tile (irmt mlm of Pjalumg itf 
ulioni thtn* iM any reecirtl tma a mn of the Sulimi Mahmud who 
And to Pidiang from Silalacca aftt'r the capture oi that town by 
the Portuguesi' in a o. 1811. A reputed descendant of his was 
Bettdaham Ali, «ho died in the year 1880 or thereahouta.’' 

We know' from Portuguese as well as Mali^ soureea that 
when Albuquerque arrived at Malacca he found the city aogaged 
in tesUviiii's over the marnagt* td Bultan Mahmud's dati^tor to 
a Sultan of Pahang. Hie statement in the Bhuidbocdc » theatifora 
aiagulariy unfurtunate; a son of Sultan Uahniud ta the only 
peraon whom that ruler could nut have been. Hmte ia, however, 
tto mystery about the origin of the old line cl Sultami at Paiumg. 
Hm oountty was oonquAared by Mamiur Shah or Mudxafar Shaa, 
Wid was created a tapamte sultanate wlgp tibie former ruler 
heatoWfd it upco hia‘ etdewt son. lianaur Shah 'a dcaocm^hukta 
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ooiiitiiut?<) to n^ign over Pahang till 16tH> when MuhtiiM^l Shah n» 
the latent prince of the line, wan inurtlertnl by hia Benclahara, 
I^tahiniiti Shah II wan niicetn^dtnl m HuJtan of Johor ainl Piihaiig 
by thin B^’inbihara, who wan not a tleHcetulmU of tht» oUl Maliicfca 
kingn anti who took the title of Alalul Jtilil Hiayat Hinih. An 
after the Bugin ctau|uent t»f Lingga the Siiltfinw wen* imajlieally 
hontagen aiiti hail to rtnale at Riau they tleputtnl their priiieipnl 
iiiintHiers to govern in their lutnie, th<‘ Bemitihara in Pahang innl 
the Teint'Hggong in Johor. Tin nunmtem contnnieth htiwever, 
to vinit Riau fnan time to time ami to take part in the ih»cinion 
of the important innttem ^neh an tpientionH of ttueei^aion to the 
thn>m\ At the «h*alh of Sultan XlahinuJ Rta^at Shah lAji. 1812) 
the Ihwhihnm eatue up fnau Pahang uml sei-iioi lu have aecepti'iil 
Sultan Alalumihiuan an hi*^ sitrenitn, though he iiiUint have 
fH^rwonaily favoun-4 the <»th*'r eamlulate, IVngku Hui^auu who 
%vas hisi own maein law . When the Hiau family into 

the Singa|Hir\ branch niuler Hriti»%h )‘ro?#"etiori iiml the Linggii 
branch under Dutch eoiitr*)! the Bemlaharuti «»f Pahang iickitow* 
le^lgini the Lingga rult^rs %\hiir the Tiout nggong^ of JolM*r threw 
in their lot with the English In tiiiu . lu^wever. both of th»#M* 
great (eudatork^ la^gaii to pay le>H attention to their titular 
isuxeriiiiiH and to tvs^uiue tlie pojiition of tn<le)>endent princes, 
until at lant the Britn*h tioveniinent nTogtUM^l the rt al position 
by converting tln^ Bendalmra into ii Sultan of Pahang and the 
Tenit nggong into a Sultan of Johore 

3ifmHy history is a reconl «ff great vicissitudes of Inriuue 
Time after time the connecting link belwe«*n oiu* jieroMl an ' 
anotbW is a mere hand of fugitives, a few KMin? refugees Jbueti 
was the case in v.iv loll, in a u ir»2h, m \ n. 1015, in a n, 107*1 
and in a.i>. 1721 It nhoiild not iIhti fi»re Ih’ imagined that the 
new Static that were built up after eiicb siiccisisive disaster were 
made up entirely— <ir even larg«dy — ai men <d tru*^ Mat y blessP 
The lK>nd connecting the Peninsular States is unity ef hirigiiiig*^ 
and rcdigion more than unity n( nw* Idu* northern Malay is 
physically unlike the southern Malay; the om* has lasm coiripariKl 
k> a cart-horse and the other to a Hatak pony The Malay 
population of Pemk, Pfihiiiig and the Nt*gri Seinhihin miiHl be 
largidy Sakai, that of Selangor is Sakai or liitgis wht^n* it not 
made up of ream immigrants Moreover, the Miilayn have 
aceeptf?^] many of the tradition, s mid Udi< fs of th#* pisnple w*ho 
prccc*de<i them in the pMsession of the land; the) worship at 
the holy places of the older nicies of the country and iMdieve §n 
the same spirits of disease. Any one w hfi is a Moalem and 
the Malay tongue m acei*pte<l m ii Malay whatever hia ancc^iry: 
there ia no real unity about Malay tmditmn Still thiffe an> ihrttf 
ayalema of government that arc e*oMmtially MaJayan. Ilie firti 
h what one iriay call "'river*' government. The HtmUf waa a 
river valley; the Sultan lived near the mouth and levied kill on 
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ail the prodnoe that travc>II<«d up and down the great highway of 
ownmunication. Such a Btate could W controlled with 
comparative caae aincc the great feudal ohiefa wfho governed the 
reaoluw and the tTihutaritw of the main atn^am were deixndcnt 
for their iinporta and exiKWta on the goodwill of the king. Pahang, 
Trengganu, Kelantan and Perak all fumtaheci gftod exainplea of 
thw type of feudal Kovemment. The Mnond t3rpe of Malay 
kingdom w'lui the prifciatoiy Ktate — a Malay Sultan with a aort 
of military arit(t<jcra«y living tm the foreign acttiera in bia own 
country or terrorising smaller Malay communities into paying 
lilackmaii or tribiiU*. Malacca, Joh^ir I/ama, Acheen, Biau and 
Pasai were insianci*s of this tyfa* of predatory rule ; the Ijarut and 
Imkut wttlMiients in the ninet«H*nth century show how it could 
Im? applkni t 4 > eom|iiirutively m«Nlem conditions. ITie third tj'pe is 
r«*f»ri*senl»'<l l»y the mutrinrehnl communities of Menangkalwu or 
Negri Hi'tiibilan. Self Kiirtieing. indefwniiient of trade and rather 
aversi* tf» war, a Negri H<*mbiltui village might In? established at 
some dtsianee from any navigabl** river and was not usually 
amenable to the control of central authorities. It Its! U» the 
evolution of 11 most interesting and succi"ssful tyjK* of a 
governiiient that one might almost ' call constitutional. But 
annalists do not, as a rule, take much inU'r»*st in the huinhie 
{Hihtics I'f village eoinmiiiiititss, nor do they rare much atsout 
the civil wars of feudal river staUs* ; it is always the lawh"*a 
pri latoiy g> veminenl that riiaki^ most noiss* in the world. TIk‘ 
great naimsi of ^laiay history an* those of imm like Manahr Bhah 
of Malacca and Mahkola Alam of Acheen. None the li**s, the 
best failitieai work of the Malay race wa* dime in the little 
villagiw that have no history--the matriarchal communities in the 
I ighlatids of Bumatra and in the valleys of the Negri Bembilan. 
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LECfENDARY HIHTORV * 

A ll Pomk tradition pointa to Bniaa m the* original fieat of 
Malay rule in the State, Traditiiin i« aupf>ort€*il by hialory 
in no far that the ** Malay AnritUi*" ajM*Hk of Bruii* m having b«?^'‘n 
a powerful kingdom long Udort^ the Malaya in MaJaeoa or 

ev€*n in Palenibiing. (teiography aupporta legend, for, if the 
great €*atuary known m the Dindtng^ river waa onee an, outlet 
of the Perak, Bniaa must have oecupiiMrl an ideal situation for 
the capital of the State, But the rtvem have aitUMl up, the 
modem village of Bruan (Pangkaian Baharii) m many milen to 

seaward of the old site*, and the fame of the* district has Irmg 

ainoe paisaed away, A Utw old legends still lingfT about tht* 
tombstones that mark the a|>ot where the ancient capttnl of^ee 
stood. 5 »The lost town — m runs the story— was S4> largt* that it 
took a cat thni* mwths to do the einMijt of the roofs. TJv 
water^jars were so .huge that iadrh^rs had to Ik’ to get nl 

their contents, while, as for the ser|a*nta^— but even a Bniaa 

Malay apo!ogisi*s for the stories about them, snakes, it 

appears, ust*d to ^tiind on their tails and fall with kilHng weight 
cm the unwary pam*r*by. More interesting, jwhapa, ihun thi^jN* 
echoes of paat glorii's are the Mala)* predictions about the future 
of Bruaa. It in propht^iecl that Bnias woll b^* the last |mwitice of 
Perak to be develojMHl, but that, when developed, it will eiccl all 
the resd in its wealth and its proape^rity. Anyone wh i knows the 
splendid tn^t of country that lies behind the Perak river and the 
Dmdtnga will see no improbability in the old propbiny cm wbtdb 
the acatten?fd iiihabitantH of Bruiui nmi their hopiai of ita future. 

Of the nanu^s erf the old kings of Bruas and of the cltM^da that 
they aehiev<»d local tradition con tell %m nothing. The enriiml 
heroes of Perak kirgend lielong to a later pciicid* bi the coming erf 
the emcestora of the pr«?mmi dynasty of Hultana. Thiw are many 
versions of these storitjo — vemkms that dilli«r curioiialv in certain 
^Us while closely 8j?reemg! in olhem— iin4 the Renertl 
mpreasioti that they leave behind is the lieiief that courtiefs 
TOve been trying to introduce dyniuttic questioiui bito the getntdne 

i St« «lto “Maiiiy LiUwtoi*, II ” 
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fotk'lora of the oouoti^. The dynaetie features vary; the 
foik'loro remains the same. 

t>D«e upon a time — so runs one dynaatie story — there came 
out of the sai four prinees, the sons of a Raja Chulan and of the 
Ptinoess Uarustan, daughter of King Fatihu’i'aidzi. Hiese 
princes were descendants of the great Alexander and they bore 
the names of Nila Utama, Nila Pandila, Nila Pdndf^a, and Nila 
Kfiohtl Bongsu. Nila Utama became Enmesror of Home and oi 
('bins, Nila Pandita became Hutton of Menangkabau. Nila 
Pftndaya loKiainc Hultaa at Hingaptsre and Malacca, and Nila 
Kl^bil Bongsu b4.>eaiiie Hiiltan of Perak. But he did not become 
Nuiton of Perak without dtiheulty. He it was «bo in the course 
of bis wanderings gave Hingap<ire its name of the "Uoa City” 
Isvause of the tkm that he saw standing the shore ; he. too. it 
sas who had to face the U'lrible storm in the Hingaporc Btraitii 
that nisarlv averwhelmi>d bis frail bark and only oeaik*d when the 
prince had chang«Hi his name and east away his crown to appease 
the jealous wrath of the Spirit of the Tempest > Thus it ccanea 
atsiiit. the legend tells us. that the Sultans have no crown and 
that all fish have to riis' to the surface in the little Strait of 
I^endsijayiin because they an* daxxled by the splendour of the 
long-lost diadem of Pendc At last the Pnnoc'NIla Kfchil Bongsu 
(under his new nanw of Sultan Mmlaafar Sbab| entered the 
wat^ of the Perak river, but was brought to a standstill by 
flnding that one of the gr<*at snakes of the country was stret(^tng 
its itiigi; is sly fri>m bank to bank ov«n* the i^ual that bears 
the name of Hflimj lifntB Hnmth. ”\Vhat, then, am t to do?” 
said the prince to his saintly counsellor. iMmang licbar Daun. 
”1 know not." said the saint; "but ther*‘ is ammig your heir- 
looms the sword of your gi^dsire, King Fatihu'1-ardr.i. the 
magic sword I'hiira Ki-tnanjakini that once belonged to the king s 
of the **'•; that sword perhaps will help you to hew a way to 
your herit^e.” Sti King Mudr4ifar Khan Us»k the sword; wen, 
concentrating his thoughts on his ancestors, be out through the 
body of the sitalu> with a single bbw. but Ibe edge of the Made 
was denU'd— as may be seen to this day by those who are 
privileged to look upon the Kidtau’s sword of State. To tl^ dgy 
also the scene of this exploit is a place votive pilgrimage for 
the rulers of Perak. 

An<rt.b«r story (accepted by His Hkhnewa the Sultan himaclf) 
repreacnis kludxatar Hhah as the Baja Mudxafar win was 
fUstnheritod by bta father Mahmud Bhah (of Midaeea) about tin 
year lASKt a.i». This vemion anaoetatea Mudtafar Khi^ with the 
alaugkiter of the snake and the lose of the Paraic diadem, hut it 
throwa bank ibe tale of Nila Utama and hit Ibrotima to a utwh 
aarfiar dido. Indeed, the tdd Pafombang lefpMd of the broMieii 

I Una Isfi afo aw rdatad et aeag WHa Ctona tto Aaaala** 
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who appoaml on Mount Siguniang Mahiuiieni b well known in 
Perak song and stoiy : 

LimbitjfaHif ^ftah puith^ 
njfft /itiaJk 

Turuft fpif^vk pufrh, 

TufuH Huliit 

ihtmn n^ti faU^h kHNiftta/tg, 

H%h hi fi tii fumlmitiH ; 

Tkiwm dmi Huhit Stf^untpn^ 
iMpat #i/§f/r# d* 

Other Pmik legends nneribt^ the origin td the preM^nt dynasty 
to a certain Sultan Ahmad Taju'd din who wa» brought from 
Johor Laiim to n*ign over Perak at some perkwl that would 
to bt* alMHit A 0 . It'oO This prince iw said to havr tnarrit d the 
daughter of a Perak chief. TiiU Saban, luul to have dted leaving 
an infant son who wiis tminien^l very shortly iiftt nvanls by the 
regent, a Johor prince inuned Malik Shah. This nnmltr led 
to a civil war in w'hich Tan Snban was killed bv a warrior iuiiiichI 
Megat Terawia. The story of the lost crown of I\Tak ta 
asaixjiated with Ahmad Taju’d din m well hh with Muil/Jifur Shah. 

The folkdore about the [>rinet‘ who came out of the w a, gave 
a name to SmgafH>re, lost his crown in a ntorm and hnnily slew 
a great dragon or snakt* with his sword ('hura Si iiumiaKini is 
not true Perak folkdore. It is associati^il with the Johor d\iuia(y 
and was imported into Perak with the kings. It is all relatc^d in 
the "Malay Annals" and may be n*ad then? (except for some 
trilling diiiicrepancies) by anyone who iw intereak?d in the 
subject. Tile ri?al local henH^s of Perak an’* Tan Suhim« Megat 
Tern w is and the unnaiiuN:! twtors in the tragi^fly at Tanah Abang 
Tan Saban wm the ruler of rpp<T Perak when the ancestors of 
the present dynasty firai came to the country. He governed the 
whole land fmm the sources of the great river down t«» Kuala 
Temong, where lie built a f<#rt and deiU*<l thir forc*?« of Malik 
Shall or Mudxafar Shah. (>n the watch kiwiT of tliia fori he 
u*a*d to app€$ar three times a day, clad each time in a ganiieni 
of a different colour— green in the iiiomitig, whik* at noon-day, 
and red in the afternoon. Secure in the fact that his skin could 
not Im? ph?m^ by any bullet, he used to laugh at the effort# made 
to shmit him down. But there wa# in the army of the invader a 
hiimbie soldier natiieil Mepit Temwia, itti iltegitimak! aeion of the 
gr**iit tinperial house of ^l<mangkabati. lliiii Me.gat Ttirawia waa 
with a silver bullet in each hand, each bullet beariiM the 
inscripliiai *'Tbis h the bullet of the prince*# ton erf Jnigar 
Ruyong: wherever this bullet fall# it# owner will be made a 
chief/' Megat Terawi# asked that Tan Saban iibcmld be {lotiited 
out to him. He find; the bullet struck Tan Sabrni, but Ml 
to the ground without piercing the akin. Tan Saban ptdeed It up« 
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rmA the iBiicriplioii 4iiid knew Ihnt bin bnur was come. He aeni 
l(ir Megai Temwig, nanufd him hia heir, eitpmsedi regret for his 
pant bcigiilitj to tlic Bultan, and died, leaving the humble aoldier 
heir kj» the highest ehic^flainey in the Hiate. On the day of Tan 
Batiaii g death the prt^*nt dynaaiy began to reign over all Perak, 
with Megat Trrawia iind hig deaeimdafita m Ikmdaharaa. There 
wa#i. howevtff, a euriotii* liiitiiaiion. The Bullana kept to the 
left bank of the river while ilie fatiiily of the ^legat lived on ilte 
right* The pa^*nt Hiili^i win. the firat to depart from tliia ancient 
euat4»irt and to build hiiiimdf a palace on the righi^hiind aide of the 
atrc^aifi. In couriM* of time, however, the Catnily of Megat Terawia 
Iti^i all ila inijHiftaiKM* m well m the high office of Itendabara 
llmt it had held for iiImuiI a 04»niury At pn^m^nt the Bendahara 
iH a tiieiitber of the royal houiov 

It m difficult to exactly the ndaltotiahip ladwwfi Perak 

legeml and true hiinUiry. Why did the old Hultana f^hun the 
right bimk of the ri%er? Even in the ii»«M»*lf them m nothing 
that Houhi !N<4*etii bi ixfilairi it. Why did the Ik^iidahitras laacii 
ihetiiiw'Ui'a to la* hein^ of Tan Habati when lim tnie n/priw*niativi;?a 
aen^ the up-country dmfn who bore the title of Hfri Adika ffa/a, 
who claiituHi diw^ait from hiiii, and authority ivaa 

CO b*nitiiioua with hin own? What almi !!« the real connection 
Udwet^ii Mudr.aiar Khali and the legendary •origin of the name 
Ta»mh Abiiug? Ah the fouiuler of Pi»rak travidh^il up-river he it 
taid to have met a youth timtinung o\er the Iwtiy of hit dead 
brother. The Iwiy had lH*eii iiaking the luiiue of a bainlxio, the 
hutoh (ipa or ‘‘which baiulwio. “ 

“WliuE brtither, in the name of thU batnlHM>?"’ 

“Which liainlKti/* 
baitiljKai.“ 

“irhie/i taiiiib<»o. “ 

And till* youngi*r nleiv the elder in ti rage Wdort* ht» diteovered 
^ihiit “which** wttt the nuine of the bamlaio. 

Thi^n IIhtc it the ttory of the infant prinei^t who was 
ditcoveitHl in a great maaa of cloiiddtke foam ffoating down the 
Perak river, and whose rotiiatiiic origin aetmis to have h^ to no 
fiitun* of any iinportanct*. Ho, too, thm^ m the tale of ibi* great 
tttmn fi4i that .^legat Tttnwia dtac^ivemi suckling its young with 
a milk the wbilcnesH of which gave the gn*iil river iIh naiiiir? of 
the ‘*Kilver Kireiiii*** (Kongiii Perak). Again we have the story 
of the tMill4»n4r» c that tnarkiHl the fixaitier-“41ie inn? that bore 
ffowim Ilf white and nd. the wblti‘» towank J^iTuk and llic red 
, toivarda the valley of tin* Pat.iMii, legendii an.* all aasociiibsl 

with the eonimg of the pn^seiit dytiaaty, but tibi?y acem prop^tj 
to btlong to a much eurltor poriocl. 
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THE CHIEFS OF FEKAK. 

ROYALTY. 

Tm BruKH.— The head of the Stale win, of coiirae, the 
Saltan (diili m&hu^mulia Sfri SwUnn^ ^HHg^dhpftiuan 
Pemk Mm^r*ridMM*dH), He hb pnneipai revenue frcmi 

the duty {rhukai Kmitt Prmk) levied on all nmduoe entering or 
leaving the State by the mouth of the Pt^raic river. The ouly 
probably varitnl from time to time, and many of the great oliicd« 
were e3iem{>te<l {hrbiu) from paying it ; but in 1S74 thb Iknirce 
of nn^enue had lieen let for $l2dMiO a year, of wtiieh the Huilati 
reeeivi^l $1(KCMM) and the two grvat I.#e»wer iVmk ehtefa 
(the I^aboimana and the Shahbniidarl fl.filO eachJ 

The Sultan wife, tf of royal birth, waa wtyhal the* Ku/u 
Pirimpuan^ but if aho wai* only ti eomtiiotier *ibe lairif the biaw 
title of Pith Pirmai»HrL The heir apparent bore the title of 
Hajn Muda. 

Although the Sultan wait theoretically *ib»w>liite, he wai* 
expccbwl to obtain the cenM^nt of hk principal chie(f4^ btdon" he 
appointtMl any high officer *>f State or to<»k any aU^p of gwat 
importance to the country. If left tmcoii*^iiltf>«l the chiefs* were 
apt to affect ignorance of the dectHiom iimviinl at, to ndim^ to 
n^cogntse the Sultan ’h noiritn(*<*H, and even <by «|Ui^tiofitng the 
authenticity of documents) to decline to olay the Suit ait a imlerii. 
Thus, when the Alantri oldametl his conci^^stcai of l 4 irat hr wm 
candui to have hi« charters sctih^l by riumy of the leading cbiefa, 
and when Sir Antlrew C*larke made the treaty of Parigkw he 
inaiateil on having it agn?ed to by all the chifdi% pr«!^4^ftt at the 
negotiations. Ho, too, the first obji»H?t td Mr J VV \V Birch was 
to obtain the siraatunii or sf*ab ut the chiefs who had not 
present at Pangkor. 

It was the rule that a Sultan i^hoiild Im* *iuce«***ch> 4 l by h 44 Itetr^ 
pr^umptive or Raja Miida, but here again the approval of tjy 
ehiefa waa neceaaary. Tlie proci^itlure w«ia m follows. Wltcfi a 
Sultan died hk Bendabara or chkd rniitiiler would at emea 
proceed to take poi^mmioii of the rt^alia and to adinmbicr Ihr 
government m n*gent. At the expirntton of v«m daya he would 

I The following were luaoog the rmtee rliarged : 

Rice 
Halt 
(>piam 

Java tobacco ... 

Chifia lobaccxi 

Tttt 

Raliaae 

Hidta 

Galta 

Oama 


i 4 a k^mm, 
lie a Iwfwa, 

1110 a cbial., 

I t a 

f LIMI a bolt 

I 0 a 

i t a hamlrtd Wnfiai, 

I 

i 0 a pim'idl, 
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gene! "or bond a depwtatkm to invite md enwri the Baja Muda 
to the palace, On hi** mrtval at the reaidcuoc of the late ruler 
the Raja Muda would be pw^aented wdth the regalia and would 
fomally matalkd at Bultan in the pr*s*H?iice and with the 
approval of the aatu^iiibkd ohiefa. The moat active part at a 
coronation waa the part plaved by the Bendahara : he waa the 
inierim ruler, he a*itniiionea the ehiefa to the inatallation, he 
invikd the heir a|ipareiit to attend, he banded over the regalia, 
h«r eotiducloil the new Hultan to the throne and he bore all the 
exfwmae of the in«tiilliitioii*fe%tivitu^. The new Bultan gtinerally 
r«!plii*d liy conferring ufuin the Bifndahara the vacant |K]iaiti<ai of 
Raja Miida or heir'pn*»*uiiiptive. It aaa alao eui*tomary to defer 
the ob«4^Hik*a of a d#*cea»*<*d ruler until hia wueci^i^aor had lM*en 
foritially inatallid 

In iicewatlaiiee with cuhIoiiis^ the Raja Bendahara 

iHiiiail - at the d«‘ath of KiiUan Ali in IH71-- to take 

pm#i*<»aiim of the n^giilia and to invtu* the then Bajii Muda 
(Abdiiliahl t<i come U* the pal act* for the m«tiUlati<*ii. nut Baja 
AlMlttlhih Willi a fimn unotuiul timidity, even the proafH^I of 
a crown wm n«»t loifficient to iiidiie€« him to take the riidca of the 
jotimey. He team! that he iiitghi la» ainbuiwadid by a rival 

f »nnee (Raja YiiHiif) on the wny; be feiirid that he might 
lave ti priviile iptarrel to t**ttle with the faindy of the di^ceaatd 
Bttihiii whono* Hifiler he ha^f marriid and divorced* B«i He atayed 
aw 'Hie diHgunU^d eh»el% waited for him for over forty daya 
during which time tht» retnain** of the late Bultan nmiaim^t 
unhiiriHl In the end the Btndahara bitiiMdf wm inatwlhd m 
Huhiin by the chief**, the body wm intiwd. and the aaaenibly 
di?»perwi"*L . 

The new riiU/'r re|mn«»il hi** amwion at once In the 
Ideiif ,dbivemcir, Xfr (iilterwarda Hir Artburl Birch, at Penang, 
and rfe4>iv<*«i a eoriiplimetilary reply ^cnaigrtitiilating him cat hia 
initaliatirai and tiddrcming htiii m **Padtikii SHi Baflaa famail 
fkitiiel Bkiih, the **on of the late Simtkh Al-Hegraf SWIi* 
who now hotiiii the throne of Perak/* Thia h‘ller wm daMl 
iKHb Aiigu%l, lH7r rki, Uai, on the Bth February. 1072, 
Mr, Arthur Birch agniti addnm**«l Ktiltan l«iiiiail bv hia royal lit lew 
ill a letter applying for the expttlt^ton of eiJTtaiii diaiirtK^ of the 
|Km«« wlii> wer^« tiH»dftattng an attack on Btdangor. Even Ihe 
Baja Miala Alaliitlah who hail Imm paiiaed over for the auttanale 
ri^n^meil hta rival s Ulle to llie throne/ The <|ua«lion of the 
valiciity of Biiltiin lamaira liile waa not. aerioiitly rabed till aome 
tiiip' allerw^anlw. 

A further oompIicMiiitm amae out of the faal that Raja 
Abdullah himaelf owed hta poailbn aa Raja Muda lo eleetion more 
than to deaoent. There wtw three branehm of the royal houaa 
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that took it in turn to provide tho Sultan and the Raja Muda. 
When the Sultan ditnl he nhould hav<> been wucciH^ed by a 
aon of the iUt Sulltm ; and a i^on of the 22nd Sultan nhould 
have IxH'n inadt‘ Raja Afudn. But the non of the 22nd Sultan 
WHK Raja Yusuf, who was unucceptabU^ to the chiefs and whoae 
branch of tin* family thus eaine to be passed over. Raja Yuauf 
then In^oaim' a sort of le^dtiiniHt claitiuini, though he rt»eogni»ixi 
Sultan Ismail's title for the time being and tally wislu*<l iti be 
made the iU‘Xt heir to the throne. Meanwhile, however, Ismail 
was Sultan; he held the n^galia anti \w was the chosen of the 
chiefs and [»eople. 

The HKia-pKEsrMrTivK. — An ht^ir-prtsumptive to the throne 
nf Perak bore the title of Haia Mutta i tt^rnmat niuUa funnkti 
fiaja Mmla, \] akiht H’Sultaft ) ami tlerived his reV4*nu<'s from 
the eontributiiHis of the gambling houses. r>pium saloons and 
spirit shops. It is ditlieult to gel an exact estinmt*'* of the total 
value of this s/iun»e of income An opium shop or a gambling 
sahsin in a Malay village of somi» importance uas found by 
Mr J. W W Birch in in? I to let far about a month, but 
the whole of this muu was not likrlv to eom«* into the Riijii 
M uda's '‘tub’’ as bis trf UHurv was calh d 

The wift of a Kri|a Muda w in n she was of royal birth was 
styled Uftja /’laptoia but if she was «»nly a commoner 

she bore the inferior of hNipi Drun Safn l^his latter 

d<tSiignation has now lw*en altered to ('hr' Sfutla. 

Tiik Piuvi es of tiie Bi.ooo — The princ<‘s of tlu* blmstj were 
collectively known as inins aiS//n and in ^lefault of any spixMld 
title wt‘re addrf‘ss«sl a>' rnyhit They were under the 
control of th** Ihija Sfudn who acte<l as load of the princes, while 
the fh^ndaharft was often supposed to repm-sent tin* ohieftt. 
Princt^s. as such, wen* not «iititle<i to any definite reveniiet, 
though they jirobably heifHSfl tlaunstdves in many indtdhuW wayii. 
They were eligible for ofiices of Stale and for certain titular 
dignities carrying high prectslence Thi inow^t imfseiiant of tbeim* 
honorary dislinetif»ns (in order of rank) were*: 

Haja do//d<>. Hnja AVrbif T^nyah, 

Rnja Kf^rhil flaia Kt'^rktl 

Hajn K^rhil 

THK Forn (mEAT nRJNITAIllES 
The chiefs of the* highest rank were hmr in ntimla^r and wei^* 
know"n as the (^mny lit'Mnr Kmpnf or Ornntj Umpni di-Bitfiii, 
They ii'<*re 

The Ri^mJahara, ; The 

The Orang Kaija ; Hu* ^tantri 

1, The BEXDAHAaj%. — Hie premier chief of Pemk wm thn 
Itaja B^ndnhnra (ynng f^mnnif-niiilfVi tunnku Baja 
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tiaziru^lkabir). He wa« the titular prime 
minister and eorm|i«ruler'in chief. He derived hia revenues ^ 
iiminijv' {httinn^ Kuala Khita) that levied duties 

<»ii all pnsluee t^nit-ring or leaving tVie Kiiita river.' It is not 
known what the gronn luinuul revenue from this station amounted 
to. Tlie lihulaltaru was also entitled once a year to send the 
royal miiHiciaiiH (ortniff kalur) round the villagt*H to bear his sword 
of ortiee (baur) and to collect a capital am tax of 50 cents from 
eVf*ry household. This n^vi^nue was kmmn as the btman kalur. 

Th«* wife of a Hrmiiihara wlum she was of royal birth was 
HtyliHl Haja Kiupuan K4''rhil, but if she wiis a eoiiimoner she vras 
known tiH liiuihthafa Kifi/ooiii or < f>opularly), as Che* Puan 
lUihiahura . 

The title of H« ndabiira up to the days of Sultan Inkandar 
t l/irt'Karuiun (about a n wjui in the family of 

Megat ’reniwis Su!t»4ii Iskandar suddenly ts*thought hiiimdf — 
so lie* ^(orv g*>e> "that it was a great pil\ that Perak should only 
have u eouma'ner its prime ininisier when tluTe were so many 
f^roiiiVHtng voung princes for whom no etiiployinent could be 
found lit- tlnrefore tlirected his Bernlnhuni, Megat Pendia, 
litnld him a jMilace at Ibilau Indru Siikti. and so worried that 
iniiUKter woli eontradictorv rtwtnictions and undem^ved censures 
thill the unfurl unat^t* man tendered his ri*sig'nation in onler lo 
prove that no other lif iididiani could do the work better. But 
the Sultan proinfUly a{»|iointed his brolln^r (or cousin). Raja 
Abn^im, lobe Itetebibara and exfin^ssed hiinHelf pirfectly satisfied 
uith the house that Haja Alaedin Imilt AIUt that time the 
high ortko- of Beiidahara <uime t<i be bsiki d upon as an appanage 
of royiitty About the year however, the holder of this 

position di* li at a \* r\ ineoineiuenl time, there Unng no prince 
of the royal house wjio \ias aeceptalde to the chit»f>%. The old 
theory an in the tnai nyal stalu^ of the B**ndahani was thereupon 
nnivi^d and the ofiire uas confern^l upon Baja Ismail, w'hos*» 
father uas ]i foreigner though Iiih mother was a Perak priueeas. 
Tin* thf'-ory uii> (luit lie ^houid 1 h‘ regimbsl as a prime minister 
or premier chief and not an a prince of the bliKMl and ultiinttte 
heir to the throne. At the deaths of Sultan Hhaliiilmdin, Bultiui 
AUIuilah IP and Sultan Jafar. tlie Bendaham aecepted thia 
view and put forward no claim to the |M>siiion of Raja Muda. 
Doubtless be would have done the same at HttUan All’s death 

t Ths n»IU Wvird an proiltter ta ISTI were : 

Ctult# i 1 a 

. Il2| ccttts a pikut. 

Tiu f 4 a hahnm. 

Rie«f> , . , lift « Irayaa, 

Tatnac'ca „ , . I tf * fwirii/, 

Opmm .. I 4 » clwwt. 

<nl 10 pftr csiil. in kind, 

Rmail srticle« , 1 in tO. lalnwi iit kintl, 
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m 1871 had nut thi’ timidity of Raja AfcMiulItth on^at^^d aw 
iwtolcmble situation. TIu* chtofn then reviv^jd the innn» itwlem 
PenUc practice anti trt*atinl the Betuifdiara us an lieir to the 
sutt»lutt«^ Raja Ismail was a vt*ry old man and Iiih instnitation 
m Sultan pministHf to bt: a teinj>orarv makt^Hliitt for tiding over 
a seritMis crisis. 

2 Tim IhMNo Ku \ Bks,%u » Inunetliaiolv after the Raja 
Btndaluira eatiu the ilmthj Kcti^a Muhnnijn Ihmju 

/V#o;kab# lU^nAahitrt . Me uiis th« SultiiirH Tn'tisun^r, St^ereiary 
and iiiainberlain. Ht‘ eolbvted the Sultan s ri*veiiues, receivctfl 
anti re|>Iit*d tu the Sultan s (ettor^ and had eharge of tin* Siillan*»i 
household Ho a as ?i!ua\ s H«‘h clts| from a family #»f Kaiyids 
\sho resided at Fachat He is •^aal to have rt»eei%'tsl tin* onenil**^ 
of Faehat, and p* rhaps he h vn-d some commission oii uhatever 
he collt'cltd for his master His \^ift bore the title rd Tf»' Pwan 
ITiere has been no b< Idt r of this otVice since the Kngbsh eaiiie 
to Perak 

d Tni; TKViKvunoNo -The Katpi YVuo^njPpoo; 

Ihuikikii Ku/ ?, popularly known as the Trfujku Ti ivas 

a sort (il umiistt'*r of pobci* In th*» hoinid\ phraseology of the 
country he was the Suhiurs * ‘dagger ‘ tk/njf nmHtiak) or 
policeman, as compared with tht^ liendaharn who was tin* SiiHan s 
sword of war The Temenggong bsiked aftt‘r the Sultan s fi^rts 
and ataiioiiH^ he appr’tdiendtsb tried and ext^uttsl cruninals ; 
hiT exatiumd weights and measure?, and eertifnsl to then being 

eom^ct. He denved his revenue fr*»m a m»»nopoiy of the sale 

of salt and aiajis, fr»an feis^ i#n weights and measures and iron 
the smaller tines that he intlictt'^i I^urge fines all wt*nt to Ui< 
Sultan. The public eXf^culiomT was a *»rrvant of the Temcnggong, 

The Tciueiiggoiig WiiH also a territorial chief. H* was hml 
of the mukim of Kota Lama, wh»T»^ le was all lamerful His 
<lepiity in charge of his feudal district was huim If a miner elm t, 
the St fi Ijla The w ift‘ of a 'reincnggrmg was 

a To’ Pti 0 ft and his heir was a Te 

4. Tuk XfavTfu fMurth m nink of the great «K>uri 

digiiitarirs was the Trntjkit or (kmn*f Jkatiu 

httluhi Tmoii The Manin was an advisiT aftiicliisl to tlw? Cimrt * 
he nettled disputes ladw<s*n the princes and ehiefi^ and gwvt! biw 
opinion m questions of law and custom He had no upc^jial 
revenues attached to his oftVe 'ffie first hrddiT of Ihi#^ tiignity 
was an Arab narnefl Saiyid Mahmud in whosi* fatntiv the titlit 
remainwl till a te !8fi2, when Nulian Jafar cimtmM the^ litte 
upon ("he’ Ngah Ibrahim, ruler of Larut. to givtf him ftww 
pri?cr?dcnce than he then po<«s<*ss4sj Rut thiw wa#® fto 
historical connection betwe^m the title of Mantri and the dintriei 
of Larut. 

The wife of a Mantri was a To puaa atid hia heir wim # 
To Mum, 



BiBTOMf : VBftsn Oi^ PUHAK. 


* THE EIGHT CMlEFa 

Tht» cnghi chief>» {Omng Bfmr Wfrtpaii or Hulubalang 
Dihpan) took }»ifci*d4»iioe ttfU*r the four great dignitaries* 
aiglit ohtefa—in the tJitler assigned to them by the Perdk 
Btaie Council in I0()5— are 

The Orang Kaya-Kuya Mithumja IaIc Tun Lela Fatrc* 
'File OruMj/ Knya^Kaya !Atk$umaHa Mahkoia, 

llie Omng Kaya^Kayti Sl^ri AJika Bhnhbandar Mutht, 

The Omng Knya Kaya Pinglima Kmiu SM Amur BangMU 
Dmja, 

The Orang Knya^hnya PfngUnm liuktl (Hantufig BiVi Amur 
IJtmjn, 

The On$ng Knya^Kaya Hhahimmhtr Paduka 
The Onin^ Kai/a Kaya Ifijayn Ihmjn (fontierly S/ri 

Agar Ihmjn), 

Ihe Omng Kttyn Knya Inmm Pnduhi Tuan 

Ther%' m no doula uhtite\er alxatl the iM«iti|Hi^itiou of thw iM. 
find there ih \erj litlh* douhl imletHl * about the aeeuraey ot the 
ortler of lienee in mihou# ehiefn tnchicU^l in it 

1. Tim MAitiiaii - Tbi^» chiel ruhMl the du«tnet alKHJl 

pH»iir Biilak Hr had the right i«i »»t4md |ir«iinitietillj^ forward 
uith a at ail court cenunonie^ and to iK'ht ad intj^tantiy 

any unlortimatr fin^bion %%ho tHhiiveil iiin*ro|HTly or li^howea 
i aUenipl for the dignity <if the ruler He vkm above the lm>\ 
Hiti pt*euhar prnilege made n great ifnpri"**.sion nai the Malay 
mind ill IVmk he %%aH KtyU^l Mnhnmjn lA^in fmnrhmg 
fu Ap/rfitnya ‘"The Mahara|it I^da, %iho cum off head# lailhoiil 
linking leave/* mid in all Malaya lh«^ exprt^Kuai h/riiiahara|fa 
lefii, **to play the Maharii|a I^idie ‘ i# u*^^^ to d«*Kribe a dhartrrod 
ltlK*rtme 

The aife of a Maharaja la la aiu^ u T»»' /‘wan ITie Maharaja 
lada dr**w revenue from hi# oan hoidal dmtnct of Paair Salak 
and fiviiii c^Tliim cu#t4iiii# due# draun fr^aii the Kungai DtMlafi 
Ihe of Mahariipi lada i# noa vacant and h never to 

la* ftlW iHMjauoi' the linU holder the oftict* uiatigatixl the mtirdfr 
at Mr J W W Birch 

^ 2 The Lvesiea^'a -«lhe Ortiog Knyn-Knyn lAikmr^mnm 
Rnjn Maklnda ruU*ff m iVmk, Hia juriHdiclKai eitendodl 

**yp'river m far m the tide can n»aelv ihmn rner to the limt 
whw the #uH breaks on the l>ar and the gn^yotiullel come lo 
the aurfiWM' ** He had also chaige «if tlie a hole sea otiaat. 
Whenever the Sultan*# boat# enter«#i tidal rnatem the liakiounaiia 
had ttic right to plant* his laiat at tin* hand «>f the fleet and to 
lead Hic wav* At sdt lintea Im could put up a pole or flagatdl 
{gtmh) in the bowa of hh boat and blw the royal triMppi 

I 8^ liHi five a lili^ar plam la llpi 
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{nafiri) m **king n( i\w ‘ In Ute event of war he could 
mmmm the peasantry to cM^nstruct the forU and other crmal 
defences against an invading hae 

ITit LaJcsainiuui iidniinistensl justiei* in Pt rak and 

derivi^ a certain revenue fnau tines; h«* also Irvitd IuUh on the 
river Batang Padang and reeeiv«^l a hiiiiiU sliare of the tolls on 
the Perak river itself. His wife was styled To' lUtnn: his heir 
was the Ihiio' Haja Mahkoht 

3. The SAniE% R via - Tin* OrauAi St^rt Adika 

Haja Shahhandar Afada, popularly known as the Sadtkn Haja, 
held in the upper watvrs nf the Perak ri\er the jiosilion that the 
laiksaiuaua oeeuptisl near lh« sva lie t»iK^ in his own w#»t**rs 
could eri'Ct a royal flagstaff and ilje ro\al tniiofa*! , he. 

was H king in his own plact*, the aaaA* 000 d#*lta/‘Oo^ kiimtoj 
or ** prince of the >ha!low>» Hin tiulhorit\ extended from 
Kuala Tetnong (uhovA Kuala KaiigNan to the ' white cotton trei*' 
that nuirktS'l the watershetl hetwe^^n Perak and Patam He 
enjoytsl the onlinary rt^venue*^ of a feudal chief Iw^sitlrs eiTtiiin 
tolls ($2 a ihihara on tin, and :?^2 a pikn! on rnntbe»ng and 
gutia-perchaK Hn«*s. ^ee^. and a caf»ifahon tax of 70 ifnntaniji^ 
of rice from it‘Very housidiold Hi^ w ife al**o ranked us a To 

4. The Pt:siiUM\ Kivta - dins chief rult^l ou r th* vuHe\ 
of the Kinta rivi-r He rt-ceived a rMyally »d IP fo r cent on ah 
tin found in the <listrict, lM‘^ide'* the usual tines and feo He 
had to send llM* hithnnis of tin Himuallx as a sort of tribute io tin 
Sultan and w ii^ given in ret uni a eoiuiduiu-ntary present of 
worth of articles for distribution among his njotM He wn* 
H<iiiu*tiines described as the m kun or ruler of the *'lett 
flank’** of PeHik Iweausi his terntories guardeil the ea^lerti 
frontier of the State. Hie wife <if a /%oo/haoi Kiafu w us n 
To* Pwari; his heir was a To' Afudo 

5. The Pemujma Bt hit tJ WTAXt. 1he /u 

PittgUma Pukit i/uuOuo/ Sin Attuir /lini/u wai^ the feu<ltil 
warden of the w estern iimrchi s i pi kanao}. He hebl 

the pass that led from the Perak n\er to the pJains of lairul 
He received wnne incrane from tin* district : but at a hiti r date 
the Mantri (who was ndated t 4 » the PiTmghnia Bukii C»anlat}|;) 
gecurtHl all the reveniieiH of I^arut for hiiimelf. Tfiere in now no 
lon|:er a Pengliina Bukit fiantang Hk w ife ranked m a Tii Piiau, 

6 . The I>ato’ Ba.vi»vh — H ie fhamj Koija-Katjn Nhnhhaodar 
Paduht Indira \\m a I^iwer IVrak child who aci< d iia^ a iwiri of 
harbour inaHier. customs oflic<*r, protindor of iiriniigrant^i and 
superintendent of triule. He reci ive<l 11 eointnitisiion on Vhat he 
collected. It doe« not ap(>f ar that his wife wa^* 11 To* Pmm, nor 
wa« he a real territorial chief. 

t Emily left guawalr/’ Stf the meiupba of the ’•Itip of 
tmilmr on. 
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*7. The Dato* 8Aoi’B.>-~The Orang Kaye-Kaya 8fn Agar 
Diraia, fopulurty known ns t.b« To' fiagur, ruled tb« bftnk« of 
the jPwm riirer between Kampong Gajah and Puiau Uga. He 
was alao Qiecoistically the controller of tbe Sultan'* household. 
In the metapboriool language of tbe time the kingdom of Pe^ 
was a ship ; \be Laksanuina was officer of the watch, tbe Sadika 
Raia steered, \hc Ptnglima Kinta rowed on tbe left, tbe Pfinglima 
Bukit Oantang rowed on the right, and the Dato' Bagtir attended to 
the royal paam^ngem. The wife of a I>at<»' Hagur waa a To' tuan 
The last Dai.o' Hagur was txecttted for complicity in the 
murdtnr of Mr Bheh. The tiUe waa abolished and its place in 
the "Eiijht'’ was ^'ven to tbe new dignity of Orang Kaya-Kaya 
Hftia ttijaya Ihraia. a title that dfs** not carry the territorial 
authority of tbe old iHto' Hagur 

8 Tub liinu Pah'ka Tt AV — 'The Orang Kaya-Kaya Imam 
Paduka Tuan was an •'cchwiuHtieuI digii'taiy He served as a 
iMirt of chief kadtt or high priest and derivtsi his inc^ime from the 
eontributionh of the faithful His wifi- was not a To' Puan nor 
was the iHMiition one that could intricily sja-akingi Ik* considered 
hereditary 

THK HIXTEE.N MINOR ( IIIEKS 
AfU*r till* ’'Four" and the ''Eight ' come the “Hixteen 
The I>alo‘ Hri Maharaja 1.^ la appears to have Iwen aiwavs 
rt'ganled as hea<l of the "Kixt4*<‘n, " luit it is by no no ans certain 
who the other fifteen wen* Aecorcling l^» the dicision of tbe 
State t’oimcit in June, Ha»5. the list of "Hixl<>en'' is made up of 
tbe (ollow~ittg chiefs 

Ihtta' Bfri Stahamia f.eiu f>«ito PJ'ngltma Teju 

l)al»‘ Sfri l^ela Paduka ! Date' fihahhandar Muda 

Ihtio' Maharaja Indfra Muda \ Dato’ S^fio .t/afcariija 

Data' Maharaja Diraja I Ihita' Sa lndfra Bongiu 

Data’ Paduka Sftoi . Data' Maharaja Deura 

Data' Sfr{ Dru'a Raja j Dato' Paduka Raja 

Data Sfri Amar Djrafa ^ Data' Amar Dtua .iii<j«a 

Dato' Raja Makkota \ Dafo' Pirdana 

Aa this list waa approved by the State Council it may be taken 
a* corrtwt for the present day. i-ven if inaccurate hiatoricalty. 
But a list aunpikd me atill iiion* recently by the kindntrtas of toe 
Bcoreiaiy to H.fl. the Bultan for tbe piirpcMtiw of this publication 
diWM not agree wilb that approved by toe Council in llXkl. 
Other lista obtained from olinrr sources and at various dates 
differ still m<xr« materially ; and Mr. J . VV. W. Birch (who triod 
in 1874 to gel reliablo list# of the Perak ohiclw) found that it was 
impoari ble to get any two people to give the aame sixteen names. 

t H* aetliiiig la do witli tbs kitif ’• '‘dsfoals" is^ 

it a'agat^ a Psrsk dtelsiSie oserofSksi if «#(> sfsr/gf. maiMtAur otM adkbt. 
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Bi?low the ‘‘Sixteen'' ouine the ‘'ITiirtj-two/’ It will be 
readily umlerntomi that if a reliable list of the **Ki 3 «een'* in 
imattamable, a table of the “Thirty 4 wo ' in not evt^n worth 
attempting. The State (\uuioil did not attemi^ it; and 
Hisi Iligbneitiaa SiTretary %%rtie» that the heJid of the 
“Thirty two * wm l>ato‘ Tan IX^wa Sahti of Batan^^ Fatlang and 
that the i>ther members were ehiefa of no importing w hataoi^ver. 
I have an old lint of the **Thirty two, “ but it oaiuint be eofiaiden^d 
authoritative tuid it etaHhi*^ with the li»t of the “SixkH^n** 
approvtMl by the State t/ouneil. 

It will Im‘ isutYicient if the principal titlen aw given without 
any Hpt*cial rtlerenct* to Mieh fum^ly urtifuvwl tpie^fction^ tia the 
claa*iihcatkai into “Sixteen * and “Thirty two * and without 
attempting to fix their pn^cinlenee n luitvfdy to one another, We 
will Urgin with the court or official digiidarits, uh di^itinet from 
territorial niagmite^ 

The military tdlt s wert- follow ^ 

Ihilo IVnijItnoi litmir, 

Ihilo' /Yaf/liiaa iVoia#/ 

/><lb/ Piranvj Kin, 

Ihtio' Praofoita ihiliioi, 
ihi/o* Pi'tofUma Muda 

Thiw military titles were nc^t incluih^l tn ibi “Sixteen or 
“Thirty4wo, “ they were a class apart. 

The txxle>iasttcal dignitaries were 

fiioioi Si^ri Raja of Kota I,«fiiiU4 KauiitK 
loiatH St^ri Jidin of Siivong, 

Imam Strnja Pakih of Kotii Umm K«ri 
hmim Snaja Mahhda of Botii 
Iffmm Mfilaikat Amtn ol Ketif>r 
Imutft Shntkhii l lnkim of Piisir SfilaJc.. 

Imam Hi -Raja Ihraja of tJeronggrmg. 

Imuttt St-Raia Ihuhim of iht" StiHali s Palace 
ITiesc also were a chi^s apart 

The Hultairs court heralds are 

Hf^n Sam iPiraja, principal herald, 

•S^Vi Dewn Maharaja, 

Maharaja Diuda, 

Padukn fia lndt^m, 

Raja DhMudn, 

Bin Rakna, 

Bandar Maharaja, 

Baja Di*Bong$u, 




umfOBYf vBmm muAB, 




The Bftja Muda*H heralds are aiyled : 

8a4ndim Afwda, 

8a*bMra Jaya. 

The l>adu^ in*watluig on the Sultan « wife ure entilted , 
S^ri Niifu Hun^ 

To* Suri, 

Hnkna 8^ nan, 

Haknn Wati^ 

K^mah 8iri, 

Ta, KHumha, 

To* Tun. 

Tt* Mandu 

Thi Liidu^ un iUv Rii|fi MuduV Vkdv are eatli 4 * 

Hakna Studa, 

Hakim Jaija 

The euiirt ariterH lure MylcHdl 

Titkfh Shliam Manln 
Pakfh Hhltaja thmia, 

Pakth St Hajffi Simla 

The chief illmny Kafar^ Ixar the iilUsa 

Tu‘ HfUa ffiiiia, 

*S7fia Imlim 

It «^htHilti hi’ e%f>bifuxl that the rnyiil drittiH and tnuiiia tt4 may 
mil Iw* tmndletl hy the iceneral piibltr, tlu* theory ih that aiij^ 
Hu«?b hamitiiii,^ mill lead Ui tbi dt^ath uf the Micnlei^HiUi*. 
at the hand»4 «if the |iroU*cUirH u( myal nmjcaty The 

iiieuila^n» of uiie faititly alont* the t^ramj kalur, are €*xeiiipl frtaii 
thiH ri»i.k mid lluwf<»re a certain henHlitiirj’ dignity. Tfie 

heada nf the faintly lw»ar the titles aUne iiieiitiomHi 

Another atideni faintly the family of the munlah Ifmhu 
111* fnefiilM*rs cliiiiti to la" di^ench^tl fnaii the ainger who eaiijse 
out of the mouth of the mhile hull that carric*d Hang Saptirim 
on hia first a|»|a«aranei* in the wcirld ' One veraicai hm it that 
the founder of the family vtm dually a slep brnthi^ of Steng 
Hapurba^- iJhe son of Sang Haptirba a mother by a |ifi rnhcan «he 
marrii^d as hw setMind husband I’he head td this family beam 
the litle of Sin Hifuya Indira, and the duel court herald, 
Data* Si^n Xam la a meiiilier of the same houiH\ He 

k the reiKiiitory of the inttallation fornntla, the woitling of which 
i« in a language older %hm Malay— the language of the fm 
tMXtctding to tlw^ Perak Malaya, but n^ally Pali or Sanskrit 

Moal of the great "•Four** and the '•Bight —had 

dcptilica or aaafataiita who helped thetm in Ihiiir duties and bore 
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siH'oial titkw. In nonu^ ilicHo aa^iHtanta (known an iongkat 
or gnhk-gitlok} %iorr heir^ to the higher title ; in acme eases they 
were paid helfH^rn ; and again in atniie they were vassal 

chiefs whose titK‘s were hereditary in their invn families. It is, 
however, diftieult to sjH^ak positively in every single case as to 
the iXHct nhitionship betwt^en a chief and his iongkat or 
goh*k-*joUtk. The following are some of thest* subsidiary titles : 

1. The Ihttn' *S/ri l^ht Ptohtka was the Ternenggong ‘s 
deputy in his feudal appanage of Kota Lama Kanan ; 

2 The Mithitmjii St Hatha and the Maharaja Anakda wwe 
uiuler the Maharaja I^da . 

The Haja Mahku»ta was the deputy and heir of the 
Laksamana in I^tiw er Perak ; 

4 The Shiihhandar M uda jf*r Shahhaadar Utu\ wa# the 

drjmty of the Sadika liaja ut Pulau Kiiititri ; 

5 The Srri Paduka Wangmi was the chief assistant of the 

Penglima Kinta. 

r* The Pad aka St^Ua was the principal assistant of the 
Pingliina liukit (tantang — U may l>e addeil that 
C’ht‘ L>ng Jtilar. the ruler of Land, was the son of 
n Paduka *SVOa and was not a rnen^ ‘"trader** who 
had settled in the country, 

7 The Sf'ri Ihica Ihtja was a chief in L#wer Perak 

hubonlinate either t«i the I^iksarnana or Shahbsndsr; 

8 Ti>' Haja I>aafhitt and To* Hata liiji Dfira wet* 

subfirdinatiH <»f tin* Sri Maharaja l^da at HayMti 

The alsjve Were subonlinate chiefs, thotigh important i# 
deputies f>r heirs of very powerful territoriiil niagnatcw. Ihc 
following wen* also feudal chiefs, but they goverruHl lti>^s icrrilory 
(in some ca'^esi an«l are therefore (in those cases > of minor 
importance 

1. The .S/n Maharaja l^rla of Sayoug, 

2. The Daft/ St^rt Anutr IHuangga of Stnggang, 

3. ITie Dain* St^ri driuir Diraja of Bungai Trap, 

4. 'file Da Maharaja Dctta of LamlKif. 

5 'Hie P/ftglitaa Teja of Teja. 

b. lljc Raja Itid/ra Lila of Hungai Raya, 

7, Ida Datf/ Amur of Pachirig, 

8. llie f>ibi’ Padukn Raja bf'bind Pulau liga, 

P. The 7o' HiUm K^roia of Bungktn, 

10. The To' SJhongnah of K«'pay<ing. 

11. llie T(/ Paduka Sa-Indira of Layang l^yiitig. 

12. The To" Pitdana Maniri of Buia. 

18. The Tea Deua Hakli of Baiatig Padang, 

14. The Pinglima Kampar of Katxipar. 



HIBrOBV: €BIBFH Of PBHAK. 
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CONCLUSION* 

Otmemlly speaking, a Malay title consists of a sirii^ of high- 
sounding honorlfies such as raja, diraja, maharaja, paduka, 
lela, dewa, indlra, u^Hg$a, dtuangaa, etc. Thest* honoriftcs 
give no clue whatever to the position of their possc^nsor — indeed, 
it <ifO*n happens that the Ufsat imjKirtant nobles possess the 
most fwmorous names. Th«j Perak titkfs are no exception to the 

S eneral rule, but it is pcsisible from some of them to infer a good 
etU as to the former history of the country* 

There are in the above lists trac^*s of two distinct types of 
(jovemmeiit 

71ie first type is that of Malacca and Johor. ^Fhe Sultans of 
Malairea and Johor governed ibrotigh a riumU?r of high court- 
ofiiciiils {nmmj dt haUu) or ministers the Ilendahara, the 
Teiiiettggotig, thr Laksainana. the Hhahbundur, and the Maharaja 
litJa. These* titUw all appear in Perak aith the same duties 
attiiehed to thrill and with approximiiuly the same preci?dence 
;*H at Malacca and Johor 

Ida la^citiid lyjH* is that <d Aelie**n The Achehiu*se sysUiii 
was feudal lh<*re was a Hiiltan. ot course, but the real rulers 
were great tertiiiirial chads who goverin-^l provinces aial wiio 
Isire the tith* of huiuhahng IhJoW' the great chiefs thtTe was 
a hierarchy <4 minor chi* fs, rulers t#f villagt-s 

When, tberetore. the ancient Perak nomnudature marke<l the 
diffenuice hetw* <1 n thi"^ emiof dt baiai and the huhshulang it really 
ilren II ilistinctitin la tut i^n th*^ c*»urt iirist<«HTacy *4 Johor and th*' 
feudiii anstm'nicv of AcIhhh We know fnan lusUiiy that Perak 
was Jin AelnhiU'se f»nivince in tli*‘ days of th** great ^lahkota 
Alain Alsait a n ItVCi Sultan Mughal of Aclnen Miit Raja 
Suloiig lor Mudrafar Slmlii <4 Joh*»r t4i govern Perak Raja 
Sulong %vt»uld naturally uitr«Kluce his Johor system and w'<mhi 

give Ins own chiefs his Heiidahara and his Teiia'iiggong — 

pnx'edence at court over the jHnverful territorial nobles who ruhni 
the eountrv Wfure he ctiiii** He thus began to eivoite the 
aristocracy of Perak by the fusion, or confiiaioa, of hia own 
Johor innde Hollies with the old feiuial **huliibalanga*’ of tile 
Achchnese hegcamkiiy 

TIh* division of the chiefs of Perak into the ‘‘Four/* the 
** Eight/* the “Sisfcteen** and the ‘“rinrty -two * laars every mark 
of artificialtiy A nuin* popular, mon^ fuicicnt and more ndiabtc 
description is that which likeiiH Perak to a ship |Hiinting 
southwarri, with tin* Hadikti Raja iii it# stem, the l.aikaamiina at 
its jirow, the P« iiglimaa of Kitila and Bukil Oaiitang to ita left 
and right, and the I>at4/ Ragiir in flu* wntre A glance* at the 
map of Perak will show how’ well ihia description fit# it. The 
^Ccaitora of iln^se five ctiiefii must have dividvHl the country 
in the old Aehchmme dsyn; they wmi the “hwluUalanga** of that 
wxm. Upon this tcfntoi^ nobility of five giaat fcudiu magiiatoii 
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Muikttfar Shah would iiiilumlly hm non t^rritortid 

Raja Muda, the Beudaharti, iht^ IVmenggong, iht» 
I>aks:aniiina, the Shiihbtindtu and the Maharaja Lela He gave 
the title of Ijiikj^attuina to the huiutmhna who ruled t*he ©oaat 
aiul wiiH dr faeto ‘'king of the but he icent the other dignities 
lor hi «4 t»wii inen. Hit* Raja Muda. the Ikiidtihara, the Teineiig* 
gong, the Shahlmndjir tuid the Maharaja Ij4da %vere amigned no 
part whatever in the luivigiition ol the old of State, 

Itut t\\o iiueh kijidn of arinti^cracy could not Iw kept dif^ticmt 
fur li»ng The court dignitaries^ would naturally try to accjuia* 
teiTiti>rml |*owrr and to iiuike their postilion iium* pemiiuienl than 
that «d othevfH whoM‘ exislenee dejwnded on the ca|mce of the 
monarch 'flu Dato Sagur. in whtwe territory the court m«a 
Iwated and who^e duty it wtoi to ''Umk afttr the jiaaMmgem, * 
wnultl Ih» the hrv! o* staffer He hial to surrender Kota Lama to 
the Teiiumggong and PiiMir Salak U^ tli«‘ Maharaja Iain Home 
of hi> ^wnt also to have made theinsidvt^ independent 

of their weakened lord Hut the ft*ur other great ‘*hutubaliiiig»4 ' 
continued to rule toer the great provinces that they held. 

Another posis^ibU* alternative, of course, is that the hc^ri*diliiry 
eliiids of K<»ta I#aiiiH and Hasir Salak suece*sled in gtdtmg 
thtmisehiss made Teiiaiiggong and Maharaja Uda, rea|>ectively 
Idle objection to tbi" view that th<' real InTishtary chief «>f 
Kota l^irna ua^ the />a/o’ S/n I.tht l^nduht, and that thc^ri* W 
some ^ valence of Faj^ir Salak als4> po^M •^sing a bsoil ciiief Idle 
Teinenggong V authority o\er Kola Lunia na** only that of 4 
liegedord - tht" sort of authority that a gxf at f»rii>vincuii huiuhu^^n^ 
likf‘ tin* Ihito Siigur vv^vnlii p^ihm^sh over tin* chicda id viltagtai 
like the !hth» .S/ri /eda huUtht Tho^ femlal Ou^ory will lintaily 
4*xpiiiin the cunous Hi,steni f»y winch each great huiuhatiHH^ 
p^^sessr*! 010 - or more ‘‘assistunts' ' ih'nujkut or t/ofok'jofoAd in 
his dintrict I he chief wa.*^ the lieg« donl , the %%a* the 

vassal, though th?U hoo/Zwof might be the chief s own hei» in file 
chief own vilhige, ‘ , 

Till* original onno; didethii viere -we sugg«»#l the Benda* 

liara, ihi Ti ineitggong. ila^ Sluihbandar iiiid llu* Malmraja lada; 
the original huluhnlnpuj were the I>aksariiftmi, the Hadika Raja^ 
the Peiigtima Kiiitfi, the Peiiglinni Bukit (tantcfig, and the IMIo* 
Hagur. In course* of tune the position change*! Thit Perak 
kings ceairt favouriti’s*. Him ills. im»n of tohdliM?! anil gtKal 
birth but of little wealth or nal faiwer. on whom iht^ would 
natundly wish to confer high rank and pn^cisdenw* Tnc** ktligii 
aeein therefore to have creatisj two or thn-e new dignitic!ii tlmt 
had no part in the old Johor liieriirchy intrciduei^cl by Mudimfir 
Shah. Tbe«ie were the Orany Kmja Bfmr, the ihmp 
Manfri and the /mam Padwfea Tumn. Meatiwyic. alia, t&0 
Temenggong and the Maharaja Ltda had ii4H|itinwi 
pomemiam. Tbc old line of dcmamalifiii bolwimi Umi' 
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di-bnhi and Ibe kulubahna had c«mi<d to oxiat; Homo cfaielEA 
pnrkdk of the oharactor of ^th types of ariiitoeracy. 

The BuitMiN tbt«i oreated a now (wdor of proctHiend; : the 
"Four” and tb« "Eight.” The idd nam<w of ora»0 di-halai and 
kuhbolnitg wtm rotoinijd for the "Four” and the "Eight;” 
‘n>«pootiveTv. but ottaaed to )x>ar any real meaning and arc nx>w 
Wing rapialy fcagotten. The fhilo* Sa^vr, whuae authority over 
the naart of the (uiuntry had made him a vary {^<at kuIuMang. 
Hank U» a very hunikie prwitMWt in the "Eight." Xeverthelc*H», 
the IWt of the "Four” and of the "Eight/ ia a very definite list 
and alwaya limita it»eif to certain great court dignitaru^H imd to 
the repreaentativea of the fiie feudal ehiefa of the find rank 
The minor ohiefa, the heada of villagea, had no part m it ; they 
were «inly providwl for m tiu* "Sixteen ' and the "Thirty-tao ” 
But thot^h people apoke of the "Sixt<'«*n‘' and the "Thirty -two," 
no one aeema to liave wrioualy titu>mpt<<d to claanify the minor 
chiefH <»f Perak Tlie exprcHHiona "Sixtwn' and '"niurly-two” 
Himply meant chiefa of the thini rank and of the fourth rank 
and did not eorT»»HjK»nd exactly with their nuinb<*rH The 
"SixU-tm” ineWK'd any inincw ehwf who had a title and Home 
n-al Ufiritorial famer, the "Tliirty-two ' inclwled imy man who 
bore a title but |K»HiM»aaeii little eW* The "SixUa-n” were aWut 
twenty-five in nuinWr.t ani thi> ‘"niirty-lwo' were protuibly 
more than thirty-tw'o At the pn>M>nt tiiia* th<> Sultan diaai not 
rewt/y confer temtorml titiea upon the heira of their fomw'r 
holders HO that many of the ancient digniliea of Perak are likely 
to lH*coir»> extinct 


THE MASTRI OF I-ARl’T. 

The diainct of I<anit ovith ila Hub diHtrieta of Krian. Matang 
and Stdatnak lii'a qiiih* niitaide the valley of the Perak river. 
A narrow tract of country, lying iM-twifn tb** Perak wah^ndita} 
and Ibe wa. it mav Im> anid to have ctane within Ibe " sphere of 
hiAttiince” of the old river-Slate rather than t«t have formed part 
fli Uie Htat4> itaelf During the fiiwt half of the nineteenth 
century Larut w^aa practicaUy a no- man * -land, fr» the Maigy, 
who lovea the tauik* of gn'at Htreanui. found very little to attract 
him in the duaolate awamp-eountty of the eoaat. Of the {mncipal 
Perak hwrilorial ohiefa, only one-^the Pi^ngliraa Bukit Dantang-— 
had fny footing in laurut at all, and hr- waa Mimpiy a aoii of ’ 
wiuKlen of the tnarohea guarding the paa« that gave aceeas to a 

t ll nuMt alM W r waiii ah ita d tiuii titiwi incliHiM fa tliv “INxliMi'' 
laigM <w vaetM for kng prrkMli ond tfw aarnber' adaally ttMl waoid 
asMMqr M abrat oixMMi- T« aailko • Iwt «f tbo “SiaiMMi" m tifco tryfag ia 
ftoka Hm poMagMi «f Irdtaad or Soolkuid tally wHh tMr r t f re w H it o M o a In 
the Baaee al horde. 


4 a 
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large and it^olated dintrict. Piditically apvaking, liiirut in in 
Perak but not of it ; it owen itn popiilaticm and pr<">aperity to 
aettlern from iH'yond the lM)rtlerB of the Htai«v 

The fii^t man who mw the potential wealth of I^tirut waa a 
certain Jjtfar. fathi^r of the fainoun Maiiiri. Thia Ixatg 

Jafar waa not (iia in ukuuIIy ladit^veil) a »iiireud tradtT from 
Penang or Province \Vt»lle^l«*y. hut a PeriikdH>m Malay, non ol 
a minor chief, the I)at«r Paduka.* and grantlnon t»( another petty 
chief, a Data* Johan. An \m brother ha<l marritil a thiughter 
<if the Piutgluim Bukit (iantang. I^oiig Jafar came !<* wtlle in 
the vicinity of the present township of Tnipeng Whim ht^ first 
anrivt^l hi‘ found that there %ven* only three tdiinese to 1 h^ 
exploitinl in the whole terntt»ry of Karut , but aftt r the di**covery 
of Homt» rich mining lain! he suen^t'ded in attrsw'ting many tnore 
adventurers to the place. Hm first mine^ \n*fv at Kr^baa Paiifc. 
where the Taiptng gaol now stands At a Inter date an elephant 
that was being us^sl by tlie luini rs t»s<*aj»ed into the Kaniuiiting 
jungU^s and when rt*caf»tured ua.-^ fouiel ti» ls> cov#»rfsl with a 
mud that was very rich in tin The prosp<*<*titig flone by thi4 
elefdinnt led t<i a ru>h to Kaiminting - to the **ne%\ mines/' or 
KiUiiti Ihiharu as the place came t4:> 1 m‘» caJInl. 

There is ti Malay proverb to the effict that a man iua*d not 
forget his own interests when working for the State Ij<»ng Jatnf 
acted up to this rule Beginning as a mere re|»rei4#-ntalive of 
the Sultan he s<‘ems to have g*raduiiily bought one lifter 
another — fmm his master the various sourn's *»f reveniM* in Ibi'* 
province In he obtained his first title to I^arut : he re . imxl 
it from the Raja Muda Ngah AH and the li ading chiefs t4 Perak. 
The document 2 nins ; 

“ (‘hr* J»f»r ha* opnicd iip ohr «f ihr pro%o»icm nf Prrult rii]U!»4 

I,4krot miH aU lU rovrn lo mitki* tin ; ihu b#» h»« t»y lit* oam 

diligence and at hi* own expeniw^ We riipfr%.* otir rnlir# pprnviK of tlw 
diligence he ha* l>oitowed and the exprn^r lar fia* incurred m Is*riit« and 
hb childrcfi jiball nwnve I he dnitrai a* tfinr own propter ty What la 

written m this dis-d ran nr\**r t>r annulled by an>onr." 

t The full iillr WA* f*adttia SOui The f ill iM-digree t» 

Dato' Paduka H^tia. 

Chief of Ltibok M^rlaio 

I 

f)alo‘ Paduka 8ltta 

fm a daughter of a Samatran Palo* Johan » 

i 

(-*he’ fjong Jafar 

(m. Che’ Xgah Pura. a grand daughUr of the Palo* l^ltighma Klnla) 
The Mantri ^fgah Ibrahtm 

(m. To* Puan Hahmah, daughter of the Liiii»ainaim|| 

The preaent Mantri. 

J trifialatioiia of Uie ciriginal docwniatita^itiade in liW liy 

Sir r. SwHienhaiii«-<>iire fiten in foil in Appendix H 
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In 1866 the then rei^ng Sultan (Jafat) eonftmied the Baja 
Muda'a grant. In 1867 Long Jafar died and waa aucceeded by 
hia aon, Che’ Ngah Ibrahim, who at cmge applied to the Sultan 
for recognition and waa granted powera even greater than tbooe 
that hi« father had poNoetwed. I’hc* n<?w deed— dated the 
doth November, 1857, and bearing the aeals of the Sultan, the 
Rttja Mufin and the Bnjii liendahara—uonUtinH the friliowing 
paiiHag<>«i : 

it known iWt, nfwr din* drliWutton with i>ttr prinir^^ Btid 
wif btwlnw • |»mvtrit«* of llit> i'Y>ufitry of IVr«lt upon Xgaii Ibmhiin bin J«far 
to b# govfTtied by htm and to bt» property, llor«ovf»r^ tiial(«» 

known tlw botindnnrt of cli«t drpmdi-iHy to \»e im fonown ; from ladirttl Vn 
Krimn mid Tiang-«th«ii<* fir«* th<^ bonndarieft i\mt maJcr^ op thtf 

provinr4« of I^rtti 

*'Now iMWihnit Oo%’t«rtim«'nt ; atid this cannol be 

revviked — wlieiher he (Ngah Ibrahitn) doen wtcll or wickedly — by atiyorn* mho 
may bold tlie novtfretgitly of IVrak. 

' ‘Therefore mr endow Ngah Ibrahim with the power of legiaUliofi «tid 
give him enlltorily to correspond and t*» nettle u atiert with otiier cottiitrfffa 
mid With llie Itritiftb (#ii%eriif*ienl wjlh'iut rejereme tih three (tlir Hiillmi. 
IIaJa Mttdt And Blgiil«hAr«) or to «itv<irtr wh<» may hold skovereigtily in 
tVridi V 

'Fhif' grt fil iKiW'i r» timi thv Huttnn c^^nfrm'd on tTit*’ Ngiib 
Ibnihim wm« not imwly tifulnr; Ihry i* formal ri*co|^aution 

of ftH*tH. Whfii in IHiVi tho liritish aotboriiioH calUx) on 

the Hiiltiai of IVrak to t*nforev nn iiwnriJ of $l7,447.ft4 that had 
hr. n givrn ag;aimit IjAnit. the Sultan eould do nothing. He 
iipfii^aityd to the British to hloekadt* Lariit anti Ixv the nih r 

of l«arui U» U? mi^onable (Tit “ Ngnh Ibrahim paid the money 
in May. Imt he got another eoneef*»*ton from the Sultan 

Pnw thm time forward he wim def%tini*^l to be a Kiija in I^rut. 

The wmhfw And I«W6 r#f Ngah Ibrahim are nnr own lam» alao : I |«t 
ever rone ond«r«(tand iht* and not dispute tin* lawg of Ngah Ibrabtin bin 
JfafaV/" 

ITiin wai^ in IVwiiila'r, By the end of Mari'h. 1851. he 

had bwn grant t*d tht' title of f>rait<^ K*t^a — a title 

of the hi^duml rank in Perak - niitl rtHreivaf a further deed 
n^eogniming him m ruler of the whoh* eouiiiry from the Krtan 
river in the north to the Bniaa river in the wraith . 

five iba forcminrtit of the aforewod eniirv eoinilry to lb# Orm$ 
Kaya Matiirh wb#ill#r b# aria wall or til. with all tu nabiarla and tla 

aolftiari. it» Irnida and tia walera^ ila timbrr. iU plunia and raUana^ ita 

difmar. tIa ila mitiaa* tta bitia and ila titoaitlaitta. and all lb# 

immigraiila wbo dw#H llmwofi, wbrllmr they br C^lufirwr or Dwicb— «witb 
Miwiir to fraivMi law» and to admit turn to lbf» MnhamitiAdan rehgioiii to 
aiUy to ibi# and to pardon and (a# our fwpreartitaliv#) to ftv# tn iiiArr'hi|# 

tbt fnardianltaa tf any man makra dial«trbanr#a or diaowna tb# 

Manirra mtilicirHy* br comiiitiA a ain agalnal Clod and afutnii Ifnbaiiiwiid 
and atal md pa/* 

1 If. aa la poaaiM#. tb# word iiiu«i£t#d '*$im** i« |#fOv tba Vtm 
maaning wcaitd b# : *Hb# wiab«a. ate., of Kgab lltabim ar# #<|iiival#iil to 
w oam/* 
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Such then wtKs the |K>situ)n of the Mantri imtil 1878, To 
the Englinh he whs **tht‘ Rajnh of Ijariir* ; he eom^spondinl 
«liri*et with tbt» iioverm^ iit SmgM}>ort^ and the Lieut, -dovemor 
at Ptman^*; ht* built roads, let ri»v4*nue- farms, maintaimMl ii jioliee 
foret and even |Htss<*ssid t%vo small Hbi|>s of war of his own, 
' He WHS aeknou lisljyed, * s^ud Mr A M, Skinner, ill an ollieial 
report, '*to be praetieallv the indi*pen«lent ruler of lairtit/' 
**Fmm what Mr Arthur Hirtdi t<dk mt\ “ wrote Mr. i\ J, Irving, 
in another ‘*1 fanev that Larut is a virtuallv independent 

Stat«‘ ' Its iiidepcaidt^nee teas not, however, oftieially r<*eognimHi 
till the Hnl Sepfeinlaa-, wlun (H>venuir Sir Harry Ord 

w rote : 

\% 1 am saiistwot from thi* vurtous thsamriUi* wimh tine tVaag K«y« 
Mantn la*» ttml ti«* »j» tlie Uuful nib*f iiii4 m 

Hi(ief>rf)clr}a of iht Syltan or any nythofily in iVruk, will now l># 
rt*t'ogiHs<i''f| l»y tUe < »»iv* rimient sk% thr ificl»-^fn*fNleiil ralrr of I^rtJl/’ 

This deeisioii was announced m t'ouncil and was otlicially 
eonvt vt d to th« M:intr» In a letter dalasi the Ath S«*|iteiidHT. lH7*t 
Four months later < iovernor Sir Andrev^ darke. ui a tlespalch 
to the Secreliirv of State, ^jave a very tliflfer*iU account of the 
Mantri s position 

It wan maUf- * b'ar to mr that th*' MflOtn wa* not #11) 

rnit-r but simply tbr (Jovi^riior of ihr lerritorv or cialrtct of 
Ijjirul aiul, on boi own a<imtvhitm.t an ofHc«f of the %Sultan and owing 
allegiaiK'T to tum : for whrb> brbi aii utHloiibtrd apfitomimcnl a* (burrimmir 
Willi full ji*iwfrs from tti»* lau» Kuitan. a to Iw piTfrutly elmr Ihnl 

such Afi »fa>otntmrrit i<^rmomU*d with thr rrign of tlic Hullan grmitliig it 
and must, to In* valid, t»»‘ confirmed by ho* aurresj^or. *’ 

The contradictory o|iinions expresse<l by these two ifovemors 
will excuse thi* somewhat lengthy «|UotationH from the doeuments4 
upon which the Mantri relied, Th«* drsniiiunts are also given 
at full length in an af>pendix to assist any student who winhes to 
inri^atigaie the whole ipieslion for hiniHeff They t^oike it ipiite 
clear that the grant of Larut was not to he revorodile l»y futim* 
Hultan$4 and that it was not a doveniorship tiiuible for a single 
life or on gcHxl belmiiour only On the other hand, they alnai 
make it evident that thi: Sultan did not give away hia own titiiliir 
dignitiea. Monarchs ran ly do. King Jainest 1, when «ddrv*^^amg 
th«> Sultan of Achf»en, dcM’rihed himself as King of Englmiib 
France and Irelaml, and several European ridem at the pri^w^mt 
day claim to he Kings of Fyprus and JeruHiilem, A ruler who ia 
an abudute monarch in his own dotiniiions and who ia not 
n*atricted In his ndations w iih foreign j>owers is, however, alwayt 
considm*d to be indefauiderit — and that seems to have 
Sir Harry Ord's? justification for n^ogntslng the Indepimdimee fi 
Larut. 

1 This ii prolMibly a mbtakr : tlw Hsnlri alwiiyi ciatfiMat l<i W 
tade^dcfil in Imnt though tw wai a vuiiuit in Prnik proper. Hk pndtwn 
af Munlrt wjii r«*vocttl»k« but wot that of rulrr of Larut. ; , 
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It wM unforttiData lor C^‘ Ibrnhim titot lie loquirod 
the greet P«i»k titb of ManUi. Tliat tiUe — m we liave •een-> 
had nothing to do with hk dominioo ovar Larut, but it kd 
offioiale in the Straita to Icwlc up the word Mautri in Seadonit 
diotionarie* and to di«oour«e leamralv about the lack id ooimeetiao 
Wtween a prime miniatiinihjp and tto government at a provinee. 
If the Mantri had been eontent to be a bumble Dato’ Paduka 
(Boveretgn X<ord) itke hk grandfather, or a Dafa’ Johm 
(Lord of the World) like hk great'grandfather. be would "have 
ranked m a very minor chief in Perak, but he would have been 
a far fprmUx man in the dictionary, llitf poaition ol Mantei ako 
K<d, curkualy rnoun^. to the weii-bom Che' Ngah Ibrahim being 
oocutidered a parvi^iu, fur be uaurped thia particular title from 
an ancient family of Baiyida with whom he waa in no way 
connected. “Hk eaae,*' aaid Sir Andrew Clarke, **waa entiMly 
different from tbift cd the Maharajah of Jobore whoae lather and 
eninilfathiY had long lavn in puttaeaaioo of Jtdiore/* Yet. there 
iH much to be aakl for the Mantri. He and bk father had roads 
Larut; tliey took an uninhabited tract of eounky. opened it up, 
hiled it with eotonkta. adminktered it and hooeaUy bouj^t up 
any ciaiuia that the ruler of Perak might have put forwara over 
it. Few Eastern rulers— and certainly not the Maharajah of 
Johore — could have put forward a fairer title to recognition. 

poinUi have to bi! dwelt upon becauta* the politioa of PerMc 
at the time of the Pi^kor treaty cannot be really understood ^ 
without a fuiJ explanation of the anomalous positioo ai the Mantri 
of Lroul. 


THE ( HINESE DlSTimBANCES. 

The troubles fur which the British OovernmiTOt exacted 
oompensatton in A.n. 1862 were ffghta between Larut tninerB— 
men who wore split up into various factions by their seorei 
societies and by the strong clannkh feeling that exisbt smoim 
Chinese coming from one and the same dWiet. In the oa^ 
two groat si«r<4 societies practically Misorbed all Uic reel : tiie 
Ghi-Hin Hociety which was patronised hy the men of lour 
(.!htncse dkirioCs,* and the Hai*8an Soete^ which drew its 
soppiniers from five other Chinese districts, noth tiiese Societies 
had ritclr headquarters in Penang. 

la A.D. ISffi the Cheng-Sia Caincse had attacked the Wl-Chhi 
Chinese and had driven tneiA out of lautit. Cheng-Sia was one 
of tl^ “five distriots.''* Wi'Chiu was on® dl^<h© ‘"four.”* The 
Mantri k said to have thrown in hk lot witt the viotots and to 
have shared in the spoil; but this, we imag||iwt. only ineana that 
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he condonefl offences and! accepk^l aceoiitplistu^l facta. In any 
case» he did not give the five dmiriota or the Hiii Siin Society 
any nicmopoly of the mining, for he allowed their rivali to settle 
at IjEirut and to become viry numerous and jariwerfiil iH^tweeii 
the vears 1862 and 1871. Throughout this peri<sl the* Mnntri 
ruleii Lanit in a manner that might be oritieis<Ntl in a Kiiropeaii, 
but maned quite eulightemHl wheat eoinpan^l with iincient F«aak 
Oovemnients; he built a niad, maintatued ii sititill of fHili 0 i% 

bought two steimu^rs, kiqU u houst* in I*enang and entiaiaimai 
his own countrymen na^t lavishly at Bukit (lantang, W'hert^ be 
usually Hvetl. lie nwivinl a vast r%?vemie — mne $2tlt,(Kgl ti year 

or even mure- from his thstnel. Mesinwhih . however, iht» 

Chin«>se wen* slowly iHxaaiiing t<io strong for him The great 
headmen who contnilled the mines la^gan to r*iHi*ni any inter- 
ference with the profits that they madt* <Ha of thinr truck systems; 
they forctal the Mantri to ftwgo the gambling farm anfl tlu^ opium 
lann and to allow' the mineoaviiers to pocket the gains from Inilh 
sources. In course of time they would prt»bably have gone furthn/r 
and sbippcil the tin-royalty as well. But Isdort- that happene«h 
a tritling caust* — a gambling dinputi* or a fight over a woman - 
led to fights that gnulually sprt‘ad to the mlm* (Ihi Hin tmium 
on one side and the entire Hat-Stin faelion on th* 4>thrr In 
February, 1872, the Mantri re}K>r1<*<l that he and his fwjdwre were 
faelpiesHly Icmkirig <in, while huge gangs of miner*^ were t4ufiderin|i 
and burning t^ach otht*r’s pro|H*f1j In Mairb, 1872, UiHory liaa 
definitely favourHl the tihi-Hin faction On the 12th March tlm 
Gbt*Hin junks fiml cm anyone who irh*d to enter l.^rut by 
of tlu? sifii. By the einl of that month things had quiettsi ooifli 
and mining was n^sumed, but it was confined to the (ihi Ifui mm 
of the four districts The Mantri acce|»tt*d the laisition mod 
punishc^l no one for what hacl occurred 

Of course the Hai San b ade rs— many id them le mg wealthy 
Penang mcTChant*— were not likely to amt inm^ to lob rat# tbtuir 
excluHiun IroiTi the |>rofits of the i,*anit mines They l*egati to 
collect anns and animunition with a view to attacking thc^ir old 
encmiis; they aliai intrigtii^l with the Mantri s Malay rivals, 
especially the Baja Muda AMulbdi rd Ferak In Augtial. 1872, 
the IMiintri wrote to the aclmg iieiit 4#4e/trmor Off Pimiing 
(Mr. (1. W. K. Camplndl) to compbiin that a man tiatm^i Bacoai 
wag organising dklurbances in the Krian dktrict while iliw 
Chinew? Hai Htin leaders using Penang m a Immt tm a naval 
expedition against Larui projictr. As to the former, Mr. Campbell 
wrote : 


•• I Hk Eierllmry ktsiwt, i« g Cariikn admitaiw 

agw4 who iioiii* lime ago mm loan hiw maaiirrdij^' of 

one of Mr. liorMtfiaii » Waiii« b*akraiil, mi nolMwii'tiiaiyt 

ho trial for arwm, which ttmr lir kis kmmhtim rbir^fw 
Bimtm mi a4v mug Abdullah ... Tlmt la no ikaibl llial AlatiiUaii* froia 
antagemsim to ibt Larat ebief who will taa iii|^poft btei milA lik# fftmwi 
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to collect th« Lorut rovonnei but Abdullah cannot aaabt Bacon, and Bacon 
ntiaaaialod cannot help himiMilf. He haa3b«rcfore got a boy, fitOT < 

Kndah—partly, I imagine, to involve tbf Kedah piopla in the niMtor and 
partly bccauee Junu» may have influence with tlte Larni l*e«golna.t Bacon 
»ava »e lamielf «» not going to collect the revenue or going to lairut at all j 
Jiinu* i» to go and collect it. Tins revenue i« to cani»i»t of a tax on rice, 
one on wood, one on raltaim, and a capiUtion-tax of I2i on married 

eonplee and on eingte pemin* for permieeion to live in the country 

When I aeked Baton wliat he bad paid for tbit valuable farm, he aaid 
IS.flOO." 

Mr. fninplM*!! wurtuti Biistin and Junua that tboir whole 
exfKuiition wiw merely (liratical and that it might bring them 
to a v»*rj’ terrihle «*iul. But wlu'n it catnt* to d«*aling with 
tin* t'hintiu^ preparntionii to iitlnck lairut, the Lieut. -(lovernop^ — 
with no department of <'hine«i affaire imd tmly aeven marine 
polioeiui'n— -waa na hclpli'an aa the Mantri. In Octobt^r, 1072 , a 
nundw'r of amw'il junka and u «tn»ng force of Chim«e fighting-men 
aniltal from Penang to lairut and began a determined attack upon 
the <»hi-Hin niiiiera, Tht* acting Lieut -< iovertior and the 
Superinhuident of Police went in a whip of war to Larut to 
invwtigate mattere and found that the, junka were clean'd for 
action and '‘si'**me<l verv deti rmiiii'd, Mr. (’ampbell did not 
like to takd' the reajwnvAiility of mtiring tl» junk* and returned 
to Penang. wh«*re h« waa wverely critiei'M'il by ftovernor 
Sir Harry On! ha* hi« inaction. Aa for the Mantri * ouii ahip, the 
‘'Brtara Bayu.” it wa* put out of action by the primitive 
evavlient < f bringing a lH>gu« caiuf againal it and having it amed 
for debt by the Penang Supn.*nM* t'ourt ; by the time the eaac 
waa over, the fighting at l<arut waa alao over, and the (>hi-l||in 
faction bad betm dcfeaUMl with very heavy loaa. A bundr^ 
uoundiai men found their way overland tei Britiah terrilorjf; very 
many inori' muat have pt'^riahi'd iniaerably in the junglca and 
awumpa of the country. 

Tile victory of the Hai-Kan Society waa not. however, 
di'ciaive. Fighting €00111101*4. The great miot»-ownere began to 
fly flag* of tlu'ir own and la-catue leailere of amK.«d men; the whole 
of the country bieanie an anued camp. The Mantri waa power- 
leaa arwl retired to Krian. The Penang authorilit'a proaeoiited aomo 
of the ('hinewf leadere and did what they could tn pndiihit the 
export of aitna and ammunition, but they could not make their 
pruhibitiona effective. Fighting atill went on. When aiarvtng 
and deaperate. amall deftuiled banda of Ohi-Htn or Hai-Sim minera 
woukl turn and plunder undlending tnkdera and fiihenneD. 
Piracy became rife, and fcani wen? enteiiaiiK^ that the hoatili% 
d the gntat aociettim Would lead to open warhire in Penang itaalf. 

About the middle of the year 1878 it betMune obvioua that Che 
Britiah ptdiey of non-intcrfenfnoe in the affaifW of the Malay State* 

I Thu pcfNilatim of Krkn unm bufvly d' Keflub Malay itmcMit. 

Bucun Hfturwurd* tmauiM emfldMitMl «N*k aad intmfuvlev ta 
Mr. J. W. W. Wmli. - ■ . 
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would have io be materially modified. Hie Lieut. •Oovernor of 
Peoang (Colonel Anacm) didi what ho could to put an end to 
the distinrhaocoH hy ariiitration, but be waa baulked by the 
unieliability of aome of the Chineae teaderw and of the Raja Muda 
Abdullah, who eould not be induced to ket*p to any dt>finit«' line 
of policy. Ultimately. (Jolouel Anw^in »aw that the only hope of 
reatoring order without actually annexing Larut lay in giving a 
whole-hearted support to the Mantri. On the ’iOth July, 18^^ 
Captain Speedy, Buperintendent of PoHtw*, reaigned the Brithdi 
aervice and went to India to recruit Bikhit for the Mantri. On 
the 2l*t Auguat Colonel Anaon i*dvh»tHl tin* Oovermw to take the 
atrong atep nf rcoogniaing the kfantri'a indept'ndenotv Accord- 
ingly. on the Itrd B«*ptemher. Sir Hurry tlhrd r<‘C(i|;niiu»d the 
tndepandenoe of Larut and on the tHh S<'pt4>mbcr he repealed in 
the Mantri ’a favour the ruder prohibiting thr* export of anna and 
ammunitioo to the di»tturbed dwtrieta. Ity throwing the full 
aupport of the English on the aide of the newly recognirud nib*r 
it waa hoped that the country would la* paoifird and the ptmetiw 
put an end to. Bui the aiate of Ijorut waa far more ««>notia than 
the Oovemor had anticipated. A fi-w daya afu-r thi- recognition 
of the Mantri the boata of H.M.8 “Midge" wen* find u|«a» and 
two officera wounded. Retribution fnllowid at raire; the* Junk* 
and the atockadea on the fjirut river wen; ahetird, captured nr 
deatroyed by Britiah gun-boata on the *M*th September. Anumg 
the priaonera taken on thia txscaaion waa the Raja Mtaia Abdullah. 
On the 4th November a4*ven Chini«*e jimka were w'en to fyjlt 
other near Rangkor for aev(>rai hour*, but no om atrir 
dmovered what they wen? figliting abmit. UiUmaUdy ilAie 
Chineae aecm to have given up lludr Junk* and Ukm to awilt 
piratical row-boata that wen* atill more difficuU to cofw* with, m 
the following atatement by Sir F. Bwetk-nhain w ill *hc,w : 


•in ibv opwationt •gaiiiit tin* Chinviw mttOm «f I,»rBt m Ilfflt-W, 
wImb H.M.'* giiii-v«M*l» tor mnntiM •ought muI punuMi IIm? pirktmi wltlWwt 
■wearily am bant or one nuui. I tevrra' ttnuw MwaaiMiuiid llw ntm of war 
tfitl jottiftfl the iKMit expedtiKits*. 

"Tlioisfli tb^ pifftiMi WIT# mm, mmmkmm m lint met. of 

coountUing m piriwy, ih^tj wm iwriw raui|M« fof Uit^r tmU $imm fil 
owojr from « oar’i booth m from tb* hmwf mid xMii 

uumciiio iant ogoioti ibam. 


‘ Withont a proiNir simia laanch. om of tba fiuil#«t anti HghMit 
dranght itay # f«*) I briievr it w impraiaiU* for Ingliwb aail^ to 

^ iiKcmfaOy aga^ piratr* on *«eh a coast a* that of tba Miitaf 
Paaiaada. a artwork of mangrovr swamp and shatlow riw«*. «IIm» thy 
at tow wat«, A pir^ boat ^ ooi „t .ighi in WKb a waaa is as tMMh 
t4» Docl «• Urn prov^^rbiol netdl« tfi o bo^iktirlL'* 


Thwe piratied row-honta cairicd Uitdr dcprcdnUnmi ax far 
iiartli m the Kedah eoact and im far aouth aa the lliodii^ Id 
the intenae exaaperation of the BriUith authoritka. Bt^ ||l« 
expiotto of theae piratea were due to hunger aul daafemthMi 
than to auoeeaa or courage. The CbiiuM! could uoh bt 
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down in their own tidel livem but they whtu being blockaded and 
atarved. To aeaward lay the Britiab gun-boat«; to Jandward 
wore Captain Kpeedjr and hie Bikhr an well a« the MaJaye of the 
Mantri and of ^ frifind the ntsw' Bultan lamail. tkjoner or later 
t^ Cbincwe wore bound to give in. It waa, however, juat at 
Ihiit critical iuncturt* that Bir Harry Ord left the t’olony and 
Sir Andrew Clarke look hi« place. 


BRITISH POLICY IX 1873. 

When in a.d. 18B6 Sir Harry Ord made a treaty with Kedah, 
the C^(«ial Ofhoe — while not diaappro\ing of the treaty itaelf — 
laid down deeiaively fur the inatruction of it« offiom that 
"it would generally ue undeairoi>le that a (JoAomfir whould enter 
into negoiiatiotw with native rulura— atill leva that be Humid 
conelude any agrtwinent with them — except in purauance of an 
object or p«di«y oonaidered aiwl approved by Her Ma|«atj*a 
(lovemmcnt . ■ ■ 'Fbew inatructiraiH an- tnuttgh. But the 

"policy conaidered and approved by Her Majesty 'a Oovemiueot’’ 
in fh» dajH of Bir Harry Ord waa one of t^* ctrieteat non* 
intervention. When, in JuK. IH72. a number ot Malacca traders 
sent a petition to the (iovttmia' about the haowH to wbicb they 
ware being put by the Selangor diaturbancev, they received the 
fol!owing reply . 

' li u ItW patwy of Mar Maiauv'* Oovrrmaeat aot to laurfsw in Um 
of (Ww t-<u>wntri«* rxceirt wKvrv >1 bvenaM* nmevawry for Ijpa 
kupprvmioa of piracy or the panuJunent of aggmaiun ue oar paoplo or 
!«rntane» and if trailer*, pmaipteil by the prospect of laige gaina. titmm 
to nut Um> ruli of plactng tbeir wraons and pfw>|Mrty m tlw Jeopardy Uni 
'hsy utt a«ar« attend* UiMai m inser cnuntrir* nadsr pri es n t ctrcnanslanres. 
it t» impoSMbli* for Ills Ci<avfmnM«it to b* aimerrabhr tor tlxFir peotactma 
nr that of their praparty ** 

'rbl* answer was fumially approved by Isird Kimberley in 
DcioetnlM.T, 1872. Tbc* aatiie rule of abaolute neutrality «*aa again 
laid down for tb«‘ (iovemor'a guidance in a diispalcb dated the 
nth July. 1873. Frtau that date, buaever. «e seem to i^t 
indioatifinit of a change of policy. W'niing to kir. Beymour Clam 
on the 5ih August. 1873, the i'olunial Ofltoe qualified its aasetiitm 
of neutmhty by stating that it had htthtrfo iMH'tt the practice of 
the British (iovemment not to interfere in the intomai affairs of 
the Native Riates. fSIx weeks later, on the ’ilMh Seplomber, 18TO, 
the piaeticv of non>tntervtsitiuQ was avowedly given up. 

"Har llajMly's flavari n ne n t ha**, it nntd hardly bv said, nn d«kir« to 
iatorfses in the totsvnal aiKaIra af ttw Malay fitotos ; Iwt, lookiof to the tong 

aad i ntis w tw ton sa i atoa IsrUfMa Uimi and the Briliali OownwiMil 

Har Ma|Mly*t OavsvniMmt ind it iiia«ntNH«t to Mnptoy mmIi iafisaaea m 
HM p po toSBs with Um native fwiacai to ratosc. if pwintile, IImm tovUto and 
iwiMiviiiNi itffUffUtlti IImi fttin wIiMi muft- iIhmi If iln .fMMittI 
dtoardsn caoUaiw aacheclwd. 
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av maiay sus/scrs. 


i Imve to lliat you wilt ciirt^futlv nm^rtnin. m fur m you 

urt* «bir, tilt** ftctuMt condition of ttlliiirti in oiu^b Btnio nnil Uini you wilt 
rt^port to m** wh«tlu*r tbi*rt» urtv bi your opinion miy iit«»|)t which am proptrJy 
taken hy the (Vitoniat (iiovtrnment to promote the rentomtum of puuoe 
and order and to mure protect loti to truoe and ajmmrrcw with the native 
lerfitoriea. 1 i»houtd wtjih you. especially, to ivniaider whetliei' it would be 
advisable to appnnt a British o^cer to reside in any of the Blateifc. Budi 
an appointmetit ccHild. of coarse, otdy be made with the fall coiiinit of iha 
native Uovernnient, and the esipenses aviiriected with it would ha«^e to be 
defrayed hy the (Government of tite 8lraitm Settlements/* 

It oleur. tlieri fcins that in Au^mt, IH 7 H, Ibt^ St^Cfnditrjif oi 

State hiwl Iwctt cuntf^iiiplattiig a ehangi* of jailieji mid that in 
8 t?pU?mbcr, IHTB. that eharigt* Imniiiie an accompligluMi fuel, II 
the abandmunent of the (iKI neutral nttitudn in to Iw aaeribt^d to 
the repnwnialtonH of any (fo%'emtir, it 111111*1 have bt^n due jlo 
the counneU of Sir Harry iird. But m Sir Harry (Ird wm m 
the j>omt of re tiring. th«? onlern of the (‘oloiual Ofltee were not 
dirt^cUnl to him (though he am* i*till in olhcei but to the 
(.Hiveruoroiejiigimtc. Sir Aiulrew t/larke, %tho happetu^l to W in 
Faigiaiul when tbih iil! i!n{»ortiint despatch wan written. Still* 
it iH not likely that the eotinsej** of (iovernor^ rould have 
Hurticieiil in tln tnseht'^^ to have brought alMoit so gn at a change 
if they had not bin n aided by the course of ev* nts In the year 

1873 Larut was ladug tom in two by rriiii N*en t s ; I*«*mk 

proper waj* in a stale of anarchy ; Selangor w«w m th«' thna n of 
civil war: even in the Negri Seinhihiii there were seriou# 
dmturbanci*H The whole P**niitHuia. m Sir Harry Oni poaiiad 
out, waij in the haiid«» of the lawless and the turbulent 

The policy *»f inaetion that hud la en pursinsl Iwdtveeif H>tt7 
and 1873 muni have La?en very* galling to an adtniimtrabrir of llici 
niastiTful teinpeniiiieiit of (iovt mor (Grd feeling wus all 

in fav^iur of intervention In February. I8(MI, when Kaja Yuiiif 
laid his claim to the throne of iVnik Iw fore the Stradi* aiithuriliai* 
the Colonial S»x*ntary i(%domd Macphenwin) op nly espiraaed 
to the (fovernor his lo gn t that it was not k> lake 

advantage of the ofipt^rt unity ainl gowni the Cfiuiiiry tlirougli 
a British nominee In 1H71 a cotnmittce (of which Majea' MeXair 
waa a ineinUr) definitely pro|uim^l that Rewideiita should W 
sent to the Native States In IH72. Mr l> \V R Cantpheli, 
when iicting Lieutenant diuvcrnor of I*enaiGg, wrote in » tllilllar 
strain ; * 

'I speak with difhdrmr. hiding m ni*it io this porlawi of llw East. Iml 
I ibfiik It IS worth omsidcrsiiofi whrlhrr uii4«f Ibt BrlUtll 

Cknorrimeni of s British H#sidml *>r Puhticsl Af«ml fur orttwiu uf lb# 
mhy nmm would ool m m Udm, im%r s markedly b#fi«rAfhil tiMl. 
Such Rmideiit or Pidilical Ag#iit would uscil n* br m oUkmf of tofU# malllmi 
and siandiri| and • msn of gmid judgment mod good pmainikl mul 

hr i^id. of wurse, Imvr u ihnmuh kuowMgii of tb# Malay 
In Itidia, m many a tisitv#'riii«d wtat#, it is marvalkkiti whai wntrk a aiNii&' 
w«'iba#t«srl«il Briliifi offii^r lias elfsct&d in such maUara aa tuadi. 
aitd poha^-^evcii wiibtis iba emfm uf a faw yaam/* ' 
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Th* Meti Md irinliM of tiie olBflltfai and laiofBekibi of ib* 
Sttaite ootdd. liow«v«r, be of Utfcle avefli M long m it* wm tlie 
declerad inanition <d tlie CoIodIaI OAoe tn dMteln from 
interfreiMiee itt (be intoroat affair* of ibe Peotiwula. 1( waa only 
wbeo (be anardby of 1070 iorood (be hand of (be autbontfra at 
borne (hat tlw OwenwH’ baa a teal ebanee of efleetmi^ anytbb^j 
of peitnaneni value. l*ha( ofaanee fell (ti the lot of Bir Andrew 
Clarke. I . 


The preeeding cbapier* trill — it ia boj^—nuike it fairly dear 
why the Briliah Intervened in Perak affaim and what wa* (be 
political ooeditioo of the country at the time of that inierrentico. 
Tbev may alao aerve to ahuw that the introduetion of the 
reeioential ayetein into the Malay Btatea wae not the reault of 
any tiudden inapiraiion tm the part of a new Oovemor. but wa* 
up to hy the oourte of event* ami by the advocacy of many 
('donial offieiaia — ^itir Harty Otd. Cdcnel* Anaon and Maopheraon, 
Mapir lloKair. and Mr. G. W. B. i'ainpbelU among dhetii. 
Hir Andrew (.'tarko, before leaving England, had been told what 
he w'aa to do He laachd hi the Colony in Kovemher. 1870, and 
xigned the Pangkor Treaty in 'Janinupr. 1874. Hi* intm'vention 
wa* only one incident in a long eerie* d wi-nt* with nwait of 
which he had not been aawoeiatea. But there weiw many powaibie 
way* of intervening in the affair* at P<wak, and l^r Andrew Cla^ 
tnu*t be judged hy the line that he eWeled to take— 4iia tewcgnition 
of the Baja Muda Abdullah aa Bullan, hi* reverml of Sir Hany 
(ml* policy' toward* the Mantri. hb eboicie of ReMidtinta. and hi* 
inatruction* to the R««idenla that be weieeted. Thb line, whether 
ijdit or wrong, M to the Perak wmr and to bitter eontrovcrmea 
that make it, even now, ineKpedient to di«otiMi the hidaiy at 
Pirak tor ^e yinr* 1874. 1875 and 1876 
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Aphrmdix a 

I.ETTKE Ai KNtiWLKIWJIMI HI LTAS ISMAIL 

f't*m fht Jt/ni/a i** ftmml, fk* h 

With nH eitktl liuiftkltly yt>ur frimnlMiif, lUitt lltiflii^ 

wiihii k» *t tlik tiRif^ rtiit4iii(| ml Sttngwi Kimtk, t<> my fr)iii<il«llMp*r 
i>ttlk Yat>g 4)'f>lri«iAii yiMig ntaha fittilia 

Aitti iiiLimt cmr grft«k«ttaktli#f utimil *11 

ccmr^nimg m; Icdt *t tttt»«« cmr ibcMtfbU *irik mMiilile4, l<it lliicigv 
j»f«* mucik aklWneil »iiw f**iti#*f <l*y* 

WW* <Mtr l*u^ grttidfmtiirr aikftiiLA ili«^ ihnMie b«* muirtirt^Nil m m lli# 

wny wt WImw wr wrfit wrtmg h* miiiii4*ii *» <'»! wb*t 

rigW If »ir|i>t, Im^ w»U'H*» 4; if i*»Tirtl, li* uffVNl Hi dti ; if wm mmtm 
Wadfctrmig. Imp m ; if wf rtmlil mA Itwjrii' **♦ c**# l* ImlfP 

Tlv«^ Itajftft ftt th*t ttfiM* fttvt m miii'h *i*i«i*ii4rr imr ff*ii4f«ll>rf 

liAilds iImp of P«r*ii» *i»il *•#» lurt %ny gl*4 wf it. Wi* lirt**v*il tlinl 

po’M'f'r i*> m. It*l i'Mar fiilli li*« im»i bNm iii«tfll*4 

by <'ki4'« gr»i'v. *tiil w«» tn *rr mi»r'b Httt 

rrty ttfKMi €»iir grtudfstbrr** M»oititl*nn» tit *11 tb<«r iii*tt«^im 

In I be }Ni»t cmr gnx'Hl ffirtwiw* fitWif m; btit twiw, itimMi mtt 

gr*ndf*lbfY tlk« tbroiir, ft.^ tlir bm limt »«> mm |iwl i4> dmmm m 

* w*y nt’trr |iNr«*viiJti»)y «*iiliinp4 by *ny l*#r*lt 

Lif<p h** biPeiaifiiir mmnf ihmtt ftii4 mp mm l«iiiif)ii*4 I# 

Clod"* vtib W* imw rft'riv'r«l fnMi •*>' of ilMi 

Emil ** to lb* po*6l»ofi *«• <.»i:cil|iy, *jif *tfy l|lii|. 

br*l amr^ to pmmm. Now w'«> b*vr i4(>wii*4» mtf gff*l»4fiitlti*r | 

rvrii ill tbt« c***, tioC iMi* nl tbwni fmm%p4 o«t wb*f wa* riflM m wlul 
W'Aft wrong fit mir brli** wKtr, only mm tl mpnm4 l«> m 

MrnmnpTr wt tiHlWiI tbiiifu (mpmAmg to omr om fiol^iiiiiiK ImH Milt 
of th# rbirf.% took *oy of m. Now, iti<l«w4. w* mill * fliiitWiilUli 

{mriioaft «rj4 brf oiir gr*o«lf«lb#f to m mm f«w|mipiiy# 

liMit oitr mmil may W *1 rr»l. 

/|lk Skmwmi, ftlf. 

{la ihmmkPM, tmi 4 


Amtoix II 

< HAfiTKItN or THE MANTItl 

1 

In ibw fmt tM7 * of tlm Kern, Urn jmit mi#f4 JfiiWi .ft 

Fri4*^, tfi* III 4*1 of tb* mtocyib Muhmrrmm^ m Ibtl. ililt m. thuM^ mmk 
Ab htn M$m mmhmlmdm §tmk, *f fwwnmii m fmiwmitiidii <4 lifmipfM 
in r«r*k^ fiw# imAi*# % tkh wrltnng iiml. mnttit im4m 
of Mti MifbtMW: mr l•llwr-il» low, ib* firi EiiMli, mmm 

*f«M^i4 wt btKow tbl* Itfowt Hfmo CV' Loti Jltlm m AWW ^$0 
Pmdtdm tmrn. 


I *.t». tSMl. 


» amii ftiirtiiffr^ 





m 


Chi»' Long hm up cinit of ibu pravinm of Poruk oiJIuii 

Liirui, mid idT il« rivmn^ in orikr to midce tin minmii iliis hm hm Aom 
tiiii own diUgtftut mtd ut bk own «xp«titM!. W« osproaw our ontiro upprovm 
Ilf t}i« dtltgii^ii<*4i b# hmi b«i»towod mid lb» oxn^iwi Cho* Long Juim' hmi 
iticforr«*d ip tbi^ uforewuid pimw (Lurul), mid nb cbitdrmi •Itml r«c4^iv« it 
(l^rul) m ibtir own propmiy nt iliolr «ywti disiNMMit This b iifloblsiklied 
mid t^ilirti}«*d with tlm «|yprovul of ib« chbfx who imtt ulllxtd tbnir iMulii 
to ibb docufiimit, m a of mch mm*m approvni mtd mtd 

wbot it wrtUmi in ihi» df>«d omt ri«%*or ht minuflnd by mty<m«. 

tb>n«< ibb lit duy of lb<* montb Muhmriiin, « 

Ifloiimi by thm flight lUji Kgtih Ali« by tb« Tteliiigotig, by Uio 
Pmiglitnii Btikit Ornitang. by ibe Pinglifiii Kir#t4i« by ihm SiuililMdm’ mid 

by tlw fbldiki lUji ) 


II, 

Thb tt gi%#n uttdfr the iwal of Hii Higbncui IfmolmMi Pmtttiui 

li#r) Httitmt Jilir mmthmm Shob bin Al tfuirbtifii Abmad Jobmt 

llArttmiUki Ktiidifiiii^tliib, wbo poiMMNttri tbf» ioviri^igiity of tbi* oountry of 

Dr It kiiciwti Ui ili mtd mm§ of Haim, and Chiefi. Wairtoia* 

Ulfkrn^, Eufiucbt. Ilrfildt. Pmigbulitt, Naibt, l^ttbttcl* and Boldtifra, in 
oiir and at a diwlaiioi*. iivittg lartitnlb ibt tbaoow of ibt Oov«niiii«til 

of iVrab. Uiat wi^ make tliH doeuitirtit aealad wiib oor atol and baalnar it 
upon f bo* tong Jafar bm Abdul Lalif. 

Inaaimn'b at t*ba* Imtig Jalae rwcwiead a wrttlni pciaraf from Raja Xsab 
Alt bin Abmarbuin HUillaii Hltababiidifi Rbab wtUt the aasHtioo of nia 
lalber» in Iba pr«««#fioi!' of all bta rbieft wbo a^iiad tbeir iM»al« to tlial 
d«M vfttiffit atiif b uwa written on tbr lOtb day of ibe tnufttb Rabia^waP m 
tile yem rjd7« to Iba efieci tlial llw C}o%erfiiii#nt of l4arttl and ita dapimdaiieka 
wat lieaiowed u|Mm him ICIw* Long Jafat)> to b»' inanagml by nim at' bi» 
(iwn eipetiar. to br bit own proper!) , and tlw inbrrtlancw of bia ebtldtwn* 

Now we oofiUrni all ibal la tlierwin written » to ib« rffrd . tlial if (Larutl 
ftball bwimr bt* (Lcittg Jalar‘»| |>foperty and iW inbrrtlancw of hm diililran. 

Tbt« We di^rlmr mid eatabliidn and we bare aiMiled bia dorutnent wiib our 

twul 

lNai« ibia Idilt day of tbe monlti tiabtalawal m ilw year IJ73J 

I Sealed by tbe Sultan . ] 


IIL 

Tbta dcwnuient la givmi undar ilit band and arul of m, Maulatia Paduka 
Sifi Sultan dafar Maaibatfi Sbab bin Al fnarbutit Abmad Shall wbo Soldi 
ilie mvarotgniy of tba kingdom of Perak. 

We Ibrwv tJNiiiwIwa* the Ha|a Muda. and Raia mndabara, our CbM 
Min^eia.. bentow upon Kgab I'btabtni btn Jafar (Ikk powwr| : Be d known 
^ all Rajaa. wnii of Rajaa. Cbiel*, Wamora* OtRnerib Ew»iielit» Betml^da^ 
rengliului. Hmlki. SubjatSa and Soldieri, In our ptmmmm and ai. a iRiianoit 
tbm altar due delibaralloii with our R^aa and Cbiefa» wu twatow' 
a dapendancy (prorincal of Ibii oounb^ of Arak hfm Ngab Ibtulte U» 
to be fowmud by bim and In Wotmie. bt« p o p m ly. Mutuotir. wu 
Mka known ibe bcnmdaf lea nt Ikal dapandouey lb be aa fotiowa t ^tvom 
Lnmt and Krian and Bagan Tlmig* tbaio am Uie bub^darMOt tbai h U aapt 

'1^ it ibonld ho Iba ,tifi Mnlnrrunb t 11b May, IIH ' 
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compMit* th« c^ntry of Larul (lit. i1m» ti Lumt), to follow out tli« 
of thr |M)Wc^r by which h^!^ father Che' Loog Jafar managed (jpovamad 
that ijonntry) up to the time of his son Ngah Ibrahim who raceivoo it from 
his fatliar by his father's gift. 

Now we confirm his <Che‘ Ltuig's) lyum’s (U^^vernmant and this eanttot ba 
rt^'oked, whether he (Che* Ibrahim) arts well or widhodly. by anyoiie who 
may Imld the sovereignty of Perah, 

Therefore we endow* Ibraliini with all |>ower of law, and give 

him power to rorresfamd and settle matlent with other countries and with 
the Kngitsh (foverimierit without reference to us three, or to anyone who 
may hold sovereignty in Perah. 

Thus do we confirm that to him a» his property and Uwtow it upon him. 

Written on the lOth tisy of the month ShawaJ, 1274. t 

[Sealed by the Sultan, Haja Muda and lUndahara. | 


IV 

At l’a*iir Panjang. Indeni Mulia. in the oountry of PeraJt in the 
yeai 12H0. 

On , Ihr JUl «la> <*f the month Shawal in the year 121^.7 ai 

the time and date afikre^aid w«* Paduka SAri Sultan Jafar Maalhain Hbah. 
a renowned tMoeretgn. ruter of the kingdcmi of Perak, grant this (power) to 
Xgah ibrahiftt bin Jafar in order that it may be known to all Raiaa and all 
M>iis of Raji%. Chiefs Warriorn. t officers. Eunuchs, Heralds, iVtighulus. 
Naibs, Subjects and 8«ddier>. together with all in our preseiic# afto at a 
distance. lhu.H we make known t«) tb«w all . that after due rWhberation with 

our Kajas and i'htefi. we Ixstow a province of the (^uitlry of Perak upeui 

Xgah Ibralufii bin Jafar to be governed by htiu. 

Moretiver, w*e make known the Umndarte^ of that pr<»* iikw to be as 
follows . from l..arttt and Knan. Bagiui Ttaiig. thesis are th«* bemndartaa, 

that t» to say. these frivm the rountry of learnt. a» far as Krtan 

And on the coast towards the Wff>st as far as Taitjotig Bilaiiali, ibencw 
frtmi Pasir fiifrdebu to llw neutth of the Kriati river ; towards the mtefiur all 
which niart:hi»s with Kedah, and the government of imr chief of tlie mlSTiur, 
follow ifig th* bouiidaneit of Krmu as tliey are at present, the total one 
river in Kurau given to an old subject of ours, ihr Paogltrna Bukit Oaniang 
S^ri Arnar Dtraja. hiv plaie will lie Irounded on the right and left by country 
under the govemow^ni of Ins grandaori, Ngah IbrantJii* an afcuemii, and 
thu% there wdl la» no di!»pute.«i aixmt either 's Istmiidanea. 

I.ef*t no one under Hie govenimerit of Xgah Ibrahmi break hii lawa within 
ihr afori^said propones. Just a* we ourselves slumld give laws to ibetit as 
long as they lived under the Cfovemnmit of Perak, so Ngah Ibrahtm cun 
gfivem them as hr phasiw and make any laws be thinki fit. withwot 
Oi*miinit»iig any offence against its. or agatiiat our rajas %0 chiefs tii ibis 
country «»f Perak tj/f in any other country. 

H)(4»u)d anyone, whether Malay or Cbmesr. or of any olliir ructt wisll 
to do anything in the afor«waid provinces, such as culting wood or tin 
mining, hr* must agr^’c bt* faithful to, and n^cwiva purmtastou from, Ngah 
Ibrahim, in like manner as lie would rectrtve it from ua-iarid (bs it kuwww lol 
our rajas and chiefs, that if ihev do not arrange with Kgah Ibrahftu amf 
obtain hiA ammui they cai»m4 do fanyiliing in IjUful). 

The wishes and laws of Ngah Ibrahim are our own laws aim, lul 
everytmo reinwinber tbit and do not dispute Hi# laws of Ngub Ibiullini 1^ 
Jafar. 

{Hoalitd by Sultan Jafar.] 

I aiub Novtrmbcr, mi t tlHb Dacumbur, " gMiit T 







V. 

On Tniwclty, th» lOlb J^inuuiifmnl In Urn ymt Wnn, in ilm migiii 
of Mnnlmui Sri mllnn Jnfar Mantliain Slmli, ni ill# Fntnc# ni PaMiir P«iijAii|i:, 
Ifidm Mnlln* m lit# |w^m#oo# of tli# Modn, ro|nwf«iilfn|iir# ef t£» 

Salinn^ nnil in ill# imiMiic# of tb# Rnjn 1wdnliiifn» mo rf^oMotnliir# of 
ill# §iitin»» nnd in ih# firotono# of iH# SnHnn Mndii, otid in ili« ptmmm 
of oil tho RoIm nnd ton# of Rojo# nnd ib# Imod of tboni Wli^ 

Omtig Knjrii Rfuior Moliiirojo Dirajo, ottd in ill# nrotonc# of #11 tii# 
T«iiii#fi||goiigii tnd ill# TomonggiHin Fodtiko Rojo» ond m tli# |>roiitiio# of nil 
ill# Warriors, OHoup, Rttfinm, Finglittliia, Nalbt^ Solijoolo and 

Soldtrrs, erowdiiif in# Rail of Andlone# : 

Now, ai ilifs iim#, Hk Highnaaii ill# Yang-Ai-pertnan Snlian) 

l»#«iowi this fdociifii#fii) givoA nn^r Kit taal* apoo Ui# Orang Kayo MantrL 

B# it known to all Eajaa and sons oi Ra|aa, and all Chiofa and Warriors^ 
Odicors, Enitiiehi, Horalan, Fongfioliia, Kalba, Sobjoda and Soldtort, ibai 
w# inform ibis (bong Kaya Maniri ibai w# baiSum Lanii npon btm : 
o#»t wards as far as Knan, rosiwards as far as lb# month of ib# Brnas rtr«r, 
ibmct to Itttkil B#rapti and towards tb# intorior aa far aa tb# interior ai 
tb# n#w 

W# pxm Ih# gorommmi of ib« aforaaaid tniir# cooniry^to^ibis Orang 
Kaya Maniri, wbt^lirr hr acts well or ill, wiib alt tta siibj«eAa and nddiorf, 
Its lands and its watrrs. its iimbrr and plania and ratiana, ila domor and 
shoils, It# mttirs, its litlls and moiinlains, and ili# imniigrants who ar# tiritig 
ihor#, whrtbrr ihoy h# Chinos# or l>iiieh, with power to fraoM laws, and 
adtiiti mm to th# Mobamniadan raligion, and to kill and to fin#, and to 
rrroiv# oriminafs, and to git# in marriag# thoae who haro no gaardians, 
III# Orang Kaya Mantrl our Wakil (roproaantalir*) can b«ooa» tboir 
gnardian. 

Or#r all th# ihtngs which wt has# stniiNl in ihia docmaMsnt, «# gtr# 
nolic# that w# hav# nnpowsrrd th# Orang Kaya Mantri to hold sway. 

If w# ara in want of anythitm w« shall look to no olb«r wMirto (for 
aaatilaiic#), bm ib# Orang Kaya iCmlri only. Bvrryon# wbo roaidai in lb# 
aforeiiaid nrormcr Xjurni) mnai follow oni and ob«y ibo orders and 
eonniwls of lb# Ora^ Kaya Mantrt, for wbabmr ib# Orang Kaya Maniri 
doii is don# (as if) our ordort. 

Morrovrr, b» ii known ibai if anyon# fftm to that omotty (Laim) 
wanting anything w# do (or can) not gtW ibaia penalasion — w# bar# 

S Vaii lb# gortmtmrnt of all lb# aforraaid provinoMi In tb# Orang Knya 
anlrt i now, ib# Mantri shall rb)# (lit, gir# laws to) all Ib# (afoiwiiam#d| 
prorincMM of Formk, Inland aa far as Bam & sonlbwarda. norlbwardst 
wmlwarda, aitt||faiiwariii (at smtsd abov#). L«t no on#, l^f Qod*« Imi^i 
mak# dtsIftrlNindi# or disown ib# Orang Kaya Mantri If anyon# aulm 
dlilitibanc#i or dlnown# (him) h# oontintia a sin agiliiat Qod, and against 
tfnli T ni Taiid and agaiViit aa. 

By tb* frac* of CM, viUi tbe praloctioB tlM PraplMt, oar roWHOtt 
•noMtoni (or, by ib« myto of oor onowlan) tb* fonmr Bolteat. 

to tb* moB wbo «ioai tb*t w* will OMto oat « foil pawbibMMDt : if ho ditowa 
(tbo Mantri) wo wiB «m4m bk |Noy*rty, if bo r p i M bin (th* Mantri) wo 
will kdl bin, *0 ahidl it (mh-wo oannot attor what w wriUan in this dodanant 
•mM with oar a*ai. 

lB*a)*d W Sthan Jafar.) 

i tilt Mareh. tBM. t Jftlina Bdktmt t EaSnikni, Mar Taifpanf, 
> fflNm SalUrn/ 
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tdtMRs ON MAisdr BvmBcra. 


Armumx C. 


LIST OF THE SrLTANS OF FERAK. 

Th« Sailim of ]Vr«li tiftii Iwo welMtnown fM»dligro«i» ft»iOCtiit#4 vriili lii» 
imivi#; he f»ie m correct *ikI reject« the oilier m »|mrioiia. The 

iifllciiiISy urtvoled ^ while the other oitly metiiicuH 

the two liKti ifi imrellel eolomne l<> »hciw where tWy fwmwihly 
OLiirre«i|»onfi. 1 give the |ier»oi)iil ttMisi4mi» ttie royal ttUee^ and the dmTt|itioti» 
whivh tliev were known after their death : 


A —The Twaati Emitt 

I. lUia Mtidiafar, Bultan 

M d z tt f ti i Shttk i . 
Mar hum Tanah AlMifigt 

ir lia)a Manaur. Hultan 
Skuk. Marhtiitt 
K«,»la l^ma Kanan^ 

III. lUja Aluftad. 8y)tan 

Ta/w'd diw Sknk, 

« Alarhum Mada 

IV, Ra)» Arilin. Hultati l 

V, Raja All. HciUan Ah* dm 
Sk%ik 

VI, Tlngka Twlia. HuHaii 
Mwladam XAoA. Died 

III Acliern 

VII. Raia Mananr. Sultan 
XAaA // filed at 

•lolawr 

VIII, Rjua Ycaanf. S tt 1 i a n 
SittJkmwd AAoA, Ifarhaitt 
Palau Tiga 

IX. Raja ICohat. Saltan 
5ofiAe*d dta Sktiik. Il»ed 
at Kaf»|»af 

X. Raja Suhatg. Hultan d/ed- 
i^fmr SAaA //. Marhum 
Jamalu’llah 

XI. Raia Malitnud. Sultan 

Si *tki9mm<t!id itinmndim 

SAaA, Marhitto itHaar 
Attlialbh 

XII. Rata Radin, Sultan 

dm Ifiairisrl AArrA 

XIII. Raia Inu^ SuHan Afad*a/ar 
AAuA ///, Marhtnii Haji 
AUahft * 


Marhtiitt 


R— 'Twe* TwEjinr. 


Sultan Akmitd ruju ddia 
ShfJk^ Marhttiti Tattah 

AtiangA 


Sultan ^1/ (I / « I A A a A ^ 
Alarhuin K^aa 


Suhan Jdcarfcrr AtaA, Mar 
huin Jaliiuitih 


Sultan* Mmkmmii i$Smmdlid9 
A&rA, Maurhais Miar 
Auliallah 


SttHan t^kmdlm 

AA#A» MarhaiiHi 

Sutian jl/adn»#i»r AAai. 
Mirhatm Mill AMlii 


» CA 0 i. 


^ Cf. n II A f 

A I>i*d a.f». JIM 


0f, A a 






A — Tm Twtjm Tiir«iiTY^(c<wit) 


XIV. E*j« Eiiirn, SttilAit 
Uhith^ MiuT' 
* bum Atniimlbib 


XV. Riija liltftfidAr, Siiliiiti 

Marbimi fUliiir 

VII. 

Sviilii} iMkmim iktM% 
kfarumti^ Marbniii KAhar 

X VL IltjA Smiiiii. 8 11 1 1 A ft 
(lnhmmd Hkah //, iliir* 
bum Mttfli 

VIII. 

StiltAii • Mmkmfid Bkak, 
Marbcifn Mtiik 

XVI L HftiA Al««^4fitf S tt 1 1 » 11 

Aiatdin Mtimut 
df«rf » Hkmk 

IX 

SalUn 4/arrfi« Mfsrm«r 
itdenmdm Hk^ik^ 

Marliuni Pudiika 
Marhiim 

XVUI BAJA Cbtk. BuliAn 
ikm0im Hkitk 

X. 

SaltAit Akm^im Bk^tk^ 
llarbiijii Bbrkti 

XIX. E«|* AU4ti1 Miklik HulUii 

Sk^h, |f»rbiiiii Junuftltt'l* 
lab 

XI. 

guHan AUml kfM Hk^k, 
ll«rbtttti Jamiliiliitb 

XX lUbi Ah4iiil«b« BhIiaii Ak 
JmSM Hkttk, 

Umhum KbAlilAHUb 

XII 

mm 4MA/ldl, Itirbitiii 
KhidiIttJliib 

XX i. ItiiA C^bukii. Mtm XAi»< 
dtftSk^ik MMrhnm 
8«llii1lAb 

Xfll 

8 11 1 1 A n Bk0k<tkm*d-dim 
KAaA, ilArbiuni SaIhIIaIi 

XXI! RaJa Ali4ulkb. SitU«it Ak 
ttt$lhk M^tkammmi M*$k, 
liArbuiKi *U4iA4ii*i!Ab 

XIV. 

BiiltAti A kdmUfmk Mmknm^ 
mml Hk^nk, II a r b « m 
ItikAdtt Ikb 

XXI It lUm Ng«b JaIat. 

Miirbttiii W*!iA*iUb 

XV. 

8 n 1 1 A n /it/tf# Mutmd^ 
vm Al4»A , II A r b 11 in 

WAlkllAll 

XXIV. liijA NfAb All. Bulliiii A^» 
iff iimmi AIiaA^ 

ll#f'bitiii XAbi Albili 

XVI 

SytlAfi 4/i Simmi 

Hkmk 

XXV. IkiA IaiiiiiII. MUii 

Mmkidim Sk»Mk, Mjurbiiifi 

xvii. 

fkllAA im^d 

XXVI.. tl»i« AlklitllAb. StttlAii 4b' 
dwthk Mmkimmmi Hk^k 
fi, mm Ei'BiitiAii 
AMnlliili 

XVlll. 

SiitlAA Akdmihk Mmkmf^ 
«Nk Bkf»k II 

XXVIL Auk ViMMiif, SnllaKi Y^rntf 
Jm M^idpai 
Bk^k, MaiHbuni ClM^ 
mlklt 

XIX. 

Iklliii Yf$mi Bkmfild^i- 
dh Mwfdi^ ilir^ 

btMA ObAilrii'ltAli 

XXVllt lilrk Mm m 

Jifh 
$kmk^ 

fiifitil 

XX. 

SttllAii Sir Idm Um 


PAMMS ON MAMr SUmBO^T$. 


U 


TIm first liti, A, is iliAl giiNMti by iiis Di^* Bltia in comitcAioii witb Hit 
of tli« lofitbi of the old kttigik H hot btwft officially afiproiNMl 
miii lbs fiamsa in it are being teigmvsd on the new iombstoiioi. 

Tbs iwiootid lisi^ is an old list eompiM bsfors Snllan ymut mmm 
lo tba ibrone. Tbs last two namst liavs therefore bean inaartsd by ma* , 
It aeacoa to have barn accepted lit! comparattvaly racanily and k out 
always rafarrad to in bloabooka, ate., on Parak aSaira* 

A enrtons faatora about Ilia Daio' B#tia*a liiti is that in civlitf 
ralalioiialtipa tt somattiitas rafars to nwmm that do not appear in ila<4f but 
tbal may appear ill tba rtral list (B). Thoa, hit Iffih anci 14th SoHana are 
giwai a« mm of **llansiir Bhah of Piilaii Tiga/* This cannot rafar In A 7 
hot ntiglil rafar to B 2; for A 7 mitat have died about a.0. Ifilfi and A 13 
died in A.0. im 

^ Again, aaaiuiiitig that A b corract, wa find that tba langtba of tba raigtia 
of tba firmt 13 Bnltana aatoontad to about 230 yoara and tba next 13 Soltatta 
to only 110 yaara. 

B otnila Bitltan Mubamtnad Shah (A 14), wki ctariainly aaialad and wbo 
mada a Iraaty with tbaJDntcb in a.n. 1766. 
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PREFACE 


This pajnpKIet was intended origftnaUy to contain a series of 
essays (some being of a very technical character) on Negri 
Sctribilan Babjccts. It has, howe^-cr, been decided to pobUsh 
t.pl* the two less technical essays in the '• Papers on Malay 
Sul^eets ■■ and to issue the others in separate form in a series 
of monographs that will appear later. 


R J. W. 




HIStbftY. 

NBQRI SBMBILAN NQTBS. 

PAKT 1. 

NEORI SBMBILAM HISTORY. 

By R. j. Wilkinson. 
I.-INTRODUCTORV. 

T he annali of the Httie Malay confedetacv known as tins 
"Nine Stite*" {nfgiri shmlan) have been the aubject 
of much dbcttirion and of many essay* by Martin lister, 
IX F, A. Hervey. R. N. Bland, A. Hale, C. W. C. Parr, and 
other authotities, who can claim a more intimate knowledge oi 
the country than that possessed by myself. Under the circuni> 
stance* some defence or apology seems necessary for the fact 
that my account differs very much from that which ha* hitherto 
been atxepted a* true birtory. The div^enctes are ta^ly 
due to the use of fresh historical material and to the critical 
method that I have thought it necessary to adopt when discus, 
siiig Malay legends. 

k Mar^ Lister’s own words the history upon wrhicb he 
reliel had been ’’handed down by word of mouth from genera, 
tion to geoerstton of the inhalMtaou.’' Though oral badttkm of 
this sort possene* a good deal of value, it is insuflident by ^df 
to gitwe us a trustworthy histonr of a county, ft mutt bf 
imrrtdprnted or rhedted ; and Martin Litter did not know of 
any Ilia tw which hi* legends could be verified. Other wtiteit 
have too|^ f«r additional history m what one may call fhe 
tim^hutknm] law of the Negri Sembilan; they have drawn 
ittItteiMies from cxpianationa tW evenr Malay aon^ts or seems 
toocsei^ as histiWKally true. Thas, the raval Sakai ancestry M 
iho mmr of Rembau is deduced from ue fact that he ’^is 
MNAiMilii; he tilds to his conttiluttoiial autiiority the privitego 
of Uood-Hd a pc^gree traced on the maternal side Inch to 
the aboriginal, tne heirs of the si^ he mien, whose rights hove 
boett me^pM to htt.^ > Ptaumble as the process appaus. such 
n method of tracing history is even tpts to he truttal than 
iiiftin Lkter^s frank acceptance of local legnnds f<w whtt they 

'• 'fiuviBvillattiir.^ ’ “ 
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were worth. The new methofi it timplv history that takes at 
its basis the pretensions of various families and the claims that 
they put forward to a share in the revenue. The trail of greed, 
of arrogantre and of self>interest is over all such testimony. 

Even in the course of this enquiry I have met with attempts 
to tamper with historicai truth, ^metimes it was a mere hiding 
of evidence, as when a powerful chief concealed the fact that he 
possessed a Sakai weapon among his heiriooms'—the concealment 
in this case being due to his fear that a Sakai ancestry might 
be imputed to him. Sometimes the suppression goes further, as 
when in one instance a Malay magnate destroyed delilierately a 
number of documcnis that did not corroborate Kisown version of 
history. Indeed, there was evidence to show that in another case 
a good many years ago, all the chiefs and headmen of a smalt 
Negri Sembilan State agreed among themselves to deceive tlwe 
District Officer and to induce him t«> recognise a concocted consti- 
tution that would give them a claim to a larger share of the local 
revenues than they actually p<>«s<‘ssed. 1 he eR<»rl set-ms to have 
been successful. But it must not l>e supposed that these Iwal 
attempts to falsify history ar«* due to the temptation offered by 
the credulity of individual British officers; the forger was at 
work in these Stales long before the days of the pnueKlorite, 
One document produced before me in connectim with a certain 
title bore the wtc 1698, purported to have lieen i*s«ed by a 
sultan who lived in the early part of the nineteenth ccf^tory. was 
stamped with the seat of a sultan who died in a.O. 1760, 
and was written on paper with a water mark of A,t> 1771. It nitiiit 
have been concocted in connection with a controversy that wsi 
raised and settled several generations a^o. * 

Thc« facts will csplain why I have thought it necctSiry 
to be critical of my historical material, to check U by collecting 
different versions of the same incident, to supplement it in 
•very possible way, and to be very careful before accepting any 
uncorroborated statements. But for a cautions student there it 
plenty of evidence that has been neglected hitherto. To begin 
with there arc the seals used by the local chiefs now and in th 
past. These seal# are usually dated and bear the name pi the 
sultan who conferred them. They give us ffnii-tuind evidence 
of real v alue.* Then we have the testimony of the ** Malay 

• l»wa >» #w pmm im i mi t tiim lut p li iwii b t 

wemlr bstecuiawtlwt rt}4»M thtt ukliMtt. Tlw *vtil«MV fat imC . 

eoodMiw, bsrt to fOM « lokf w»y icrirw^ 
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t book written in a-d. i 6^. ft is evident that any 
r^erences made by the author of that book to the Negri Sembi! in 
of his own lime are of great imjiortance for corroborating or 
demolishing our tradition. Lastly, there arc many traditional 
detaUt, of nttle importance in Uicmseives. that have a material 
bearing on the truth or falsity of more important assertions. 
We have, for instance, lists of the holders of almost every Negri 
Sembtlan title. The length of a list may not be abi^olute proof 
of the antiquity of a title ; but U is primi facie cvhlence and 
may be corroborated by the traditional association of certain 
holders of tlie dignity with events of which we know the dates. 
Singly, such facts count for very little, but cumulatively they 
may prove .t great deal. 

Let us then apply these critical methods to the main points 
of our present traditional history. 

The principal figure of the ** Sakai '* period of N«*gri Sem* 
bilan history is the Dato’ Sekudai. Hr lived in the day* before 
the foundation of the Mrnangknbau State of Rembau — and that 
State is supposed by Malays to have exiled for 360 years, and is 
believed by Newbold, t'arr and Mackray * to dale hack to a.D. i 530 
or 1 540. We can check these statements The Data’ Sekudai is 
mentioned in the " Malay Annat» ” as a contemporary chief 
(A.D. ’6361. Tlie seal of the second Dato’ of Rembau (son of 
the first) i» probably extant even now; certainly its impression 
is to be s»*en on ohi documents. It bears the dale A l>. tyuy. 
The fifth Dato’ of Rembau is as«M 9 ciated by Jeiebu and Suogri 
Ujong tradition (as well as by Rembau tradition) with cienla 
that occurred between A.D. 1757 and I77.t.* His son bi'came 
Dato' of Rembau about the year A.D. 1795, In face of this 
evidmee, is it possible to accept Parr’s view that the first Dato' 
of Rembau dates back to a d. 1540; that the fifth reigned 
between A.D. 1643 and 1660; and that the eleventh fson o? the 
fifth) became Dato' in 1 795. one bundled and ihirty*five years 
after his father's death ? 'fliesc are rather serious calls upon our 
faith. 

Let us turn to Rihol. The D.ito* of johol is expected to 
wear his hair long and to decline to travel; he is the lineal 

* *' IlwaliM.’* ta, i ta. * tie it «ti 4 to btra vitilml Miilteeim iut 4 «• 
luMlw tliM s Duo* of RetutMo vMtwt is t.S. 17 & 7 . TImm bt mtrriiMl s 

ForUHnum tiri wiw beeuse tbo wiotWr **f tbo eltvui'b Dste”, ftut snewiuw* at 
Mw Wmfi$ fHmt He ralWd Mt 4 ui|fblwr to a«lwn Ahdsl Jsni Moninriiioii SbiUi 
(AJC t 7 «>). Ha tb* UaxRt Mtiwa fluu RowInui (s.». ITmiTIU). 
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representative d a Sakai chieftainess of the^ most li^ndaiy 
pmiod. Here at least we ought to^ have a lineage that goes 
rack to the misty regions of the distant past. But criticism 
plays havoc witn romance. The line of Johol chiefs only 
sncludes eight names; the seal of the dignity is ^ted 1874*; 
and the ancient long>haired chieftainess was traditionally the 
mother d a Dato’ of Ulu Muar who was put to death about the 
year 1773. Johol is the newest, not the oldest, of the nine 
States. 

Jelebu is reputed an ancient " Sakai ’’ kingdom ; its chiefs 
bore the title of undang in the days before Rembau was 
founded. So runs our tradition. It also tells us that the third 
Dato’ obtained a certain seal and title from Johor, and that the 
first Dato’ Bandar of Jelebu odained his seal and title at the 
same time. Let us examine these seals. They quote as the 
fountain of honour Sultan Abdul Jalil Muadiam Shah of Johor ; 
and he reigned and died in A.D. 1 760. 

The first Yamtuan Besar, Raja Melewar, came over from 
Sumatra about A.D. 1773 under very romantic circumstances; I|IS; 
was (we are told) a son of the Sultan of Menangkabao of 0 m 
oldest Malay lineage and was deputed by his father to reign over 
the Negri Sembilan. History again_ is fatal to ^mance, for 
there was no Sultan of Menangkabau in A-O. 1773; fitV Menang-^ 
kabau kingdom had been partitioned nearly a century befori' 

Discrepancies of this sort between Malay tradition and 
indisputable fact make it imprudent to follow blindly in the wslce 
of great pioneers of Negri Sembilap research such as Lister aiid 
Hervey. Much evidence has come to light since their time to 
enable a more accurate account to be written ; and, donoticss, tins 
present history will be corrected and supplemented in its torn as 
more facts become known. The only finality that we need 
expect lies in the possibility of the old uncritical methods of 
study being abandoned for good and all. Far too much of oor 
past information rested on no better authority than the repvesettt* 
ations of some inventive /fmiaga on the lookout for an increase 
of pay. 


' At thi» 



H.-THE LEGENDARY OR SAKAI PERIOD. 

<A.D. 1450—1600. 

Mata^ tradition divides the history of Negri Sembitan into 
three principal periods: (r) an early period when the country 
was split up into four Sakai States (Sungei^Uiong, Klang. 
Jielebu and johol) ; (2) an intennedSite pei^ during whi^ 
the four Sakai Slates were replaced 1 )V nine Jdenangkabau 
States under the suzerainty of jemor ; and (3) a iitodcm period 
during which four W of the nine Menangkabau States formed 
themselves into an independent constitutional monarchy under 
a yamtuan or ruler of their own. 

U is with the early or “Sakai" period that we arc first 
concerned. 

Malacca wa.^ founded shortly before the year A ti. 1400 by the 
fusion of a scUlement of aborigines with a colony of Singapore 
or Paiembang Malays. The place grew rapidly in importance, 
and was soon in a jposition to excieise some sort of hegemony 
over the coast districts of Selangor and Sungej UJong and over 
its own hinterland of Rembau and Naning. From t^ “ Malay 
Annals ** we learn that a Mabcra noble named Tun Perak was 
penghuiu of Klang in the reign of Sultan Mudzafar Shah (about 
A.u. 1450). This pengitulu was a man of the very highest rank : 
his sister. Tun Kudu, was married to the sultan ; his father had 
been benUahara ; he himstdf rose afterwards to the potMtkra of 
b« ndahara ; and hb son was the aged bendahara who fought 
Albuquerque In A.U, 1511. From the "* Malay .Annals” again we 
leam that Suogei Uiong was go%%med in the days of Mansur 
Shah by a Malacca nidile. Tun 1 ukal, and that tike Klang it was 
an appanage nf titc bendahara's family. Of jelebu and Johol 
we hear nolhiiw. The evidence of the SBjarak makes 

H quite clear thM "the four Sakai States" were mere fiefs of 
the bendahara from A.t). 1450 to the date of the **.\nnMs” them- 
selves (A.o. 1636) : «ind even the seal of the Daio* of Rembau, 

r ted in A-ii. 1707, bears the inscription “by the grace of 
Bendahara Sti Maharaja.”* Tlie tnhaMtants of the Nc^n 
SembHan of that early lime may have been aborigines but their 
^faters were certainly Malacca Malays. 
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We will now turn from recorded hislory to local Malay 
iradition. 

** It i« difficult ♦« my,*' wHtm Mmtm Ltiit««r, ‘ Urw lonir nirp It wini tlwil » 
imnkWr cxT Hnkiii (mm tW mountutii* of BrtidaU «fidi •rriv^wt In 

TlH»ir nantl^rii miK»uniHl to itu ronny imitt* m nrr mut^in^nl in n 0an$tnk0 
of jnuii, on tbeir arrirn! in JoKol imeh ptanlod a ipTn»o of fmd* and It 

wa# Jmioc! iha4 a wa» oxbnnulod wi»rt» ftuir irroat €bk»f« or 

h'uttivis amon|r Nalai ; Ibrw nrrr i»on ami om^ a wumaii. Tbo Wirtnai* 

eb^rtiil ro r* main in ioUol TUo Um’O nirn wiib thoir followirr** 

One wrnt to Jelrbo, one t«» Klantr. ami one to Bunirei lljonjf* This wan tho 
onsifin nf rite the four of wbicb Klatig wan tbo 

olcleat/'* 

Titis 15 the Joht)l story. In Rembaii we hear again ol a Sakai 
migration and ot Sekudai; but the details are different. The 
migration becomes a mere ** descerl from the hills/' a blending 
by intermarriage of the aboriginal hill-pe^ plt s with the Sumatran 
immigrants from the other side of the Malacca Straits : Srkudat 
appears only in the stor)' of the l>aM>' Sekudai and is not 
associated with the migration. In Sungei Ljong we hear of 
the founding of the four Sakai Slates without anj general 
migration, and the date is given as at a lime anterior to the 
coming of the Dato* Sekudai. 

AH traditions unite in saying that there were four ** Sakai 
Stales/' although the Malay Annals * mention only Sungti 
Ujong and Klang. The point is unimportant. More inti r«*sl 
attaches to the story of the Sakai migration. I he Negri Seat* 
bilan aborigines belong to three distinct tribes: the Biduan la 
(also known as Blandasand Mantra) ; the Besisi ; and the Jak^a* 
The legends are associated with the Bidttanda, a hill-tribe 
that speaks a language made up mainly of archaic Malay* 
It is possible that the old Malacca penghulus succeeded in impot* 
ing their language upon these Biduanda, but it is diR'n uh to see 
why they failed to convert the Biduanda to Muhammadanism and 
why they did not impi'.se their language upon the Besisi and 
Jakun. The problem must be left unsolved for lack of evidence*^ 
Meanwhile the old Malay traditions ur folk-lore regarding Ihb 
early Sakai period may be placet! on record for what they are 
worth. The johol siory has been given in the words of Martin 
Lister. The Rembau legend tells m in ilj* figurative language 
that '* the black crows (the Sakai) walked down from the hiili 
while the white egrets (the Sumatran immigrants) flew over the 

* i. B, A. B., S. B. (ldH4) XIII i **il»e Owuriutilbn pt ili# Hemt 

* I am iucUimmI fo mnh.'cturv « liciw<c«n tbf> Bklurntdii and tli# 
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jiea." Then there came the Bendahara Sckudai, a great man. 
a man of title," who married a daughter of the aboriginal chief, 
Batin Sa>ribu Jaya, and bad three children, who became in their 
turn the anceatresses of the ruling hou!»es of Rembau, Sungei 
Ujong and Pahang. 

vn. tk ilihtigliier of Bafim Ba^riku Jtiya 

, 1 , 

Jn* BujM (f) n* (f) W (f) 

11i« Kitkrfii fst Th« UUilftrt of Bniigri Tbf& Rnkin trf 

Eembiiii t'ioof Falukfig 

These pedigreeo would carry more conviction if they did not 
possess such geometrical exactitude. The Sungei Ujong gene- 
alogy shows this had quality to an even more suspicious extent. 


I 


HAim Tf»* Senak 
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Ttt thm fMrs-M 


m Uh* Bttlittii of 


BaHm 
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m JfBndmhAMm 


ty. 

H«tWt <4 

Bttfifitri rjotijij 


T0* 

TW 

Bitbfii i4 


U J»nin 

! 

TV 

Enktv of 


(ConiMitrof 

JoM) 


To* Jok0M 

B&hhmmm 

TV 

R4tk(ri<»f 

JItikd 


By a similar arrangement of parallel columns all the principal 
titles of Sungei Ujong arc made to trace back to a common 
ancestor. This, oi course, is Malay tradition ; history does not 
work on mathematical lines. 


Sungei Ujong tumnd is more interesting and certainly more 
orbinal tlian its peolgrees. H takes us b^k to the very dawn 
of history, the creation of mankind. 

It ascribes the oriipn of the Biduanda to a certain Batin Sri 
Alam, who met a walking tree-trunk near the waters of the river 
Langat. He captured it and kept it in captivity till it laid eggs^ 
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forty ^our irt number. He buried the cfjg!* till they were 
hatched, when there cmerj^ed forty-four children, the anccatom 
of the Biduanda. Batin Sri Alam brought up these children till 
they came to years of maturity and had to be supplied with 
garments of bark-cloth to cover their nakedness. He then sent 
twenty-two over to Sumatra, where they colonised the coast as 
far as the borders of the Batak country, while he kept the 
remaining twenty-two in the Peninsula, where Uicy became 
Biduanda or Rayat — the latter terra being Interpreted as " sons 
of the soil. ” Another stoiy tells us that every man lalls from 
heaven either on his feet (as a raja), or on his seat (as a hatin). 
Of on his (ace (as a .slave). Batin Sri .Alam ruse up Irom his 
seat and travelled round the world ruling the slaves— the Bedouin 
in Arabia, the ///«/««»* in India and the Biduanda in Malaya; the 
three terms being all translated "serf. ' holk-lore and etymology 
are at daggers drawn in every region ot the earth. 

These legends of the creation are not the onl) stories 
associated with Batin Sri Alain. He is said to have led an ex- 
pedition into jelebu. There he found trays of food waiting for 
him, served up and ready for him to eat, but with no man present 
to explain the source whence they came. Batin Sri Alam made 
few enquiries; he ate the food and named the place KmaIm 
D ulang, the place of plates, as an everlasting memorial cd his 

f latitude. He showed less tliankfulness in his next adventure. 

he Muhammadans of Jelebu did their Inst to bring him iiij,to 
the told of the true religion. He accepted their minisir»llti>«> 
at first with great placidity and consented to rept*at the Ccrafcs- 
sion of Faith; but when the rnttfUn went on to explain the 
need of circumcision Batin Sri Alam incontinently vanwhed. 
On© rumour has it that he rcapp^red on Mount Stguniaitg 
Mahameru, another that he is still in hiding among the cavea 
of Kota Glanggi in l^ahang. But, whatever bis uUe, be w«» 
never seen again cither by the .Moslems who elfcxrted hi# 
conve-rsion or % the land that be did so much to people. 

Next in this aboriginal genealogy tomes the Batin Tlb||iW 
dhanggai Besi, whose wife was fferduri Best and whose 
law was Ketopong Besi — ^the iron-clawed chief with Ms ifiMt* 
quilled wife and her iron-crested brother. The itaifie* ««s 
somewhat forbidding; but the legend bids us avoi^ Imsiy 
cbnclnstohs by a^stiriitg us that these saga.ftgwrc» wrPN» 
pri Biitive people, unacquainted with the use of iiwi 

• Myself," Tl,« W4«i h fkuiSkrtt, 
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or even of fire and that they had to live tm uncooked foddl* 

them there was found in a hollow of the rocks, a lovefy* 
fiury-child whom they adopted as their own, though she showeo 
her breeding by living on fruit and declining to share their 
bestial repasts of raw meat. When she grew up she appeared 
to the Sultan of Johor in a dream and let hiro know that soe waa 
to be seen in the place where water was heaviest. The Sultan 
began his investwations at once. He weighed the water of 
, Johor and found that Malacca water was heavier. Following up 
thb clue, be found that the Lingm and then the Langat waters 
were heavier still. He tiavellco up the Langat till he came to 
the Junction of the Beranang and the Semenyeh. ’ Applying his 
regular test, he chose the waters of the Beranang. A little 
further upstream he came to a place w’hcre four streams met. 
Here the welcome sight of some sugsr>cane pulp and rnaiac* 
refuse floating down on one of the streams suggested the 
presence of human habitations and led him to the ^mc of lus 
destined bride. She became the mother of the Bendahaca 
Sekudai 

There are, however, many variants of these legends. In Mr, 
itiand's version of the AtmreM Snegai Ujoag, the story of the 
sugar •cane {ntip and the maue'refuse is told of the Ekndahara 
Himudat himself when in search of Itis bride, Batin Sibu Jaya, 
an*! the inridenl is located at the Junction of the Linggi and 
Reaibau rivers. 

. Legend also associates Batin Berchanggai Besi with the 
founders of various States. Dmo' Jelundoog, foundress of 
Jelebu, was his sister So was Nenek Keriiao, foundress of 
johol. To’-Tukui and To' Landas, joint>foundcrs of Klang, 
derived their titles from the hammer and the anvil with W’liiai 
they rendered to Batin Berchanggai Best the service that Batin 
Sri Alam vanished to avoid. 

Again it is related of To' Dara Derani. daughter of Batin 
Berchanggai Besi, that she fled in terror from Sang Krlembai w4k»' 
was striding about the country turning all whom he met into stone. 
'*Why flee?" said an Achchnese saint who lived at Sungd 
Uduig betw^een IVngkmIan Kempas and Fermatang t*amr, 
bftve m ctuunm that no Knlembai can face. A single caniBe will 
keep him away." The canoes were lit nigbtfy; the pet^k 
saved from a stooy fate *, and the piace is called Feni^mMii 
Oiim to this day. Thk legend is ioteresatim because it is aeso* 
dated with the " petrified properties" d tms Acbebnese saintt 
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the curious old granite carvings that He round his tomb and arc 
the great archaeological mystery of Negrt Serabilan. 

Tradition gives us the names of the places that were import- 
ant in those primitive days; Ching, Beranang, Pajam, Lebah 
Bergoyang, Buloh Bohal, Langkap Berjuntai, Subang Hilang, 
Merbok kerawang, and Tunggul Si-jaga. 'I'hey could not have 
been Malay villages for they arc not on the Ionics of streams 
such as Malays love. Probably they were Biduanda settlements 
and represent the golden age of the Sakai, the time before the 
Menangkabau colonists filled up the country and drove the 
aborigines to the mountains. 

These legends are given for what they arc worth. The 
student of .serious histoiy will prefer to rely on the maps of 
Goudinho de Eredia (a.D. «6i3) and ihv statements of the ■' Malay 
Annals’* (a.d. 1636). He will learn from them that the Negri 
Sembtlan of this *’ Sakai ” period was a country sparsely popu- 
lated by w-andering aboriginal communitivs who were exp oited 
by officials and traders from Malacca and Johor. 


ni.—THE DATO* SEKfDAl, a.d. i()oo-i 640 . 

The Dato' Sekudai or Bendahara Sekudai or liatin Sekudai 
has become a sort of mythical figure. Ihc rulers of Ke.mbau 
claim him as their ancestor through his marriage with the 
daughter of the aboriginal chief, Batin Sa>ribu Jaya or Sibu 
Jaya. The rulers of Sungei Ujong also claim him as an 
ancestor and Batin Sibu Jaya as an ancestress; little dis- 
crepancies as to sex are negligible in a Malay legend. He lived 
at ail sorts of dates. He was the traditional grandfather of the 
first Dato’ of Rembau, who ruled (according to Parr) about A.O. 
1540* His wife was a traditional contemporar)- of the Achehnesc 
smnt (of Pengkalan Dian) who died in the reign of Mansur Shah 
arout A.D. i.t 6 o,' One Rembau legend has it that the first Dato* 
of Rmbau claimed the title Itecause he w<is the Bendahara'a 
grandson. One Sungei Ujong legend has it that the Bendahara 
WM mamed in the presence of Sulun Abdul .Jalil 11 of Johor, a 
ruler who reigned from A.D. 1637 to 1671. But every Malay 
accoOTt a^ces on the fart that this Dato’ lived in the Sakai 
wnod Mfore the foundation of the nine Menangkabau State*. 
He IS of interest a s a date, if as nothing else. 

' From the inacriptkm on tho tomb. 
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The Dato’ Sekudai appears in the " Malay Ahn^ '* and it a 
hiiitoric as well as a le^cnaaiy figure. The “ Annals " tell us very 
little about him. His son, Tun Ahmad, married Tun Futeh, 
daughter of Tun Anum, Ikmdahara of Johor. Another of his 
sons. Tun Kembak, married a Johor lady. Tun Chembul, and had 
two children. *I un Futeh and Tun Pandak. The Dato’ was 
therefore a grandfalherat the time the " Annals" werewritten. Of 
him personally the Sfjarah Milayu only says that be obtained 
his name because he uas the first person to ccdonise Sekudai ; 
clearly, the Kembau and Sungei Ujong traditions cannot refer 
to an earlier Dato' Sektulai. It only remains to fix his date by 
the light of what the “ Malay Annals" tell us. 

The " Annals" arc dated A.n. i6u and purport to have been 
written or inspired by Tun Sri Lanang, Benoahara of Johor.* 
But this dale cannot be accepted. Kven in the preface where 
it occurs reference is made to the death of Sultan Alaedin in 
A.D. 1615, and in the body of the work mention is made of Sultan 
Mughal of .Vheen (A.D. 1635), of the mission of Mudzafar Shah 
to Perak (A.D. 1635), and of the fact that Mudzafar Shah bad 
been succeeded by hit* son Man.«tur Shah " %vho is reigning now." 
The "Annals ’ cannot have been written in their present form prior 
to A-D. 1635.' But Sultan Abdullah is referred to as the reign- 
ing Sultan, and he died about A.D. 1637. I hese facts give os the 
jl.Tite of the •' Ann-tls*' very t loMrly, and show u» that the Dato* 
Sekudai was a man of a certain age in A.D. 1D36. He musit have 
been a man of high birth to have borne the title of Tun and 
married his sons so well, and he must have played a very 
important pit in the Negri Sembilan to have become the 
iegendar)' figure that he now is. VVe may say that he flourished 
bi^wren A.D. lOoo and 1640— a date that disposes of the 
Rembau tradition that its line of rulers dates back to A.D. 1540. 
Incidentally, too, the date dt.<^poses of the fanciful claim put 
forward for the Dato’ of Kembau that he " is b^rtiramha, that 
he adds to his constitutional authority the privilege of blood~H>f 
a pedigree traced on the maternal side back to the aborigines, 
the heirs of the soil he rules, whose rights have been merged in 
his." There is 310 question of any Sakai heiresses in actual 
history. The " .Malay Annals" tell ut that the Negri Sembilan 
dbtrkts were appanages of the Bendahiras of Johor "to this day" 
(A.Df 1636}. Tne Dato* Sekudai wam closely connected with 

* (tnutdltiitt«('r of tlw lady who huutmkI the Dato* ftokndai't ton, Tub ahimd. 

Tiw hit otuHpuv waa addoa Biich bder thsa 1^ 
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the Beodiduua’s family. Rembau tradition traces descent to 
bim; the Remhau seal refers to “ the grace of the Bendahara 
Sri Maharafa." The idea of var$s rights through Sakai ownership 
rftho soil is a mere Action that has been accepted all too readily 
>y British officers stationed in Rembau. 


IV.— THE NINE MENANGKABAU STATES, 

A.O. 1640—1760, 

The Menangkabau migration to the Peninsula seems to have 
begun in the sixteenth century .some time after the^ capture of 
Malacca in a.d, 1511. In a.d. 1613, Goudinho dc Eredia note* 
in his book and map the presence ol Menangkabau settlers 
in the Portuguese territoiy’ of Naning and also in Rembau 
beyond the Portuguese frontier. There is nothing, however, in 
his map to indicate that there were Menangkabau colonist# in 
johoi, Sri Menanti or Sungei tjong ; indeed, nis silence suggest# 
that those districts were still occupied by the aborigines. The 
fact that he speaks of Sungei L’jong a# a Sakai region and of 
Naning as a Portuguese possession goes to show that the founda* 
tion of the “ Nine Slates” must be refened to some later period. 

In A.D. 1639 things began to change. 'Fhc Dutch Admiral 
Van dc Veer made a treaty of alliance with Sultan Abdul Jalil 11 
of Johor and co-operated with him in the »icgc ol Malacca. The 
military value of the Malav auxiliaries proved a disappointment 
to the Dutch ; but the fact remains that the Sultan's men were 
present at the siege and were brought into close relationship 
wkh their Menangkabau kinsmen. From this date the Johor 
Government began to possess a much stronger hold ovu* the 
Malay settlements in tW Negri Sembilan. Tlie position had 
changed in other ways as well. The Malacca Malays do not 
appear to have sent colonists to their dependencies; they 
simply sent oflbcials and perhaps a few traders, miners and 
planters as the English do to-day. But the Menangkabau men 
were a settled Malay population, w ith influential resitami fwUies, 
that sought to get the chieftaincies into their A>wn handsl The 
days of the depuW from Johor were really numbered ; tbet reign 
of Sidtan Abdul jfaltl II marks the commencement of a new eta 
in Menangkabau history. 

, In A.D. 1643 the Dutch at Malacca created the first of the 
Nine States ” by recognising a certain Dato' Sri Lela Merah 
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as hereditary Ruler of Naning.- It is dot to be suoposed thk 
there were no chiefs in the rest of the coui^ry, but Oiev had not 
^ secured the recr^ition and the hereditaiY rights that wotdd 
justify us in regarding them as Heads of the Nine States. ^ 

In A.D. 1705 the Ruler of Naning secured recognition and 
received certain hbharan, or insignia of rank, from the Sultan 
of Johor. Abdul jaiii Ilf, as well as from the Dutdi. This seems 
to have been the signal for other ambitions and applications <rf 
the same sort. In A.D. 1707 the second de fact« Ruler of 
Rembau obtained a hereditary title and a seal from Johor **b|; 
the grace of the Bendahara Sii Mabaraia.*' A few years later" 
the uato^ Bandar of Sungei Ujong' (ana probably the Peo|hiili| 
.Maniri or Ruler of Sunuei Uiong) obtained similar rccognitkni. 
The title of Penghutu Mantri had br en in existence for a very 
long time but. was held (in its early years at least) by deputies 
from Johor ; it now began to be held ^ a local beredita^ chief. 
The Pato' of jelebu did not secure fdl recognition tiU about 
A.D. 1760:^ the Dato'of Inas probably secured his position about 
the same time. The Chiefs of Pasir ^esar, Ktang and Segamal 
have disappeared from history and their seals cannot be traced; 
the To* Raja of Jeiai is a Pahang magnate. But I sec no reason to 
doubt tbe universal Malay tradition that the “ Nine Stales” were 
(lade up of Naning, Rembau, Sungri Ujong, Jelebu, Klang, Inas, 
I’asir Besar, Segamat and Jeiai There was no real ‘‘con- 
federacy’* The “Nine States” were merely a congeries 
Mnatl chieftaincies that had received recognition from their 
common suzerain, tbe Sultan of Johor. They were not even 
“ Menangkabau *' States in the truest sense oi the word. Thf 
adat pirMtitk, or law of Mmangkabau. teas introduced into 
Sungei Uiong at a much later date, and it is doubtful whether it 
was ever introduced at alt into Klang, Segamat and Jeiai. 

Of course, the traditional account of the foundation of the 
Nine States is more romantic than the reality. Let me quote 
the present Yamtuait of the Negri Sembilan on the subject : 

" *' Is Ui* ssi'ljp days of tlis fwssilstiMt dT tlie Sistm iliai mdm up llw Kami 
HMSbUiui, ixSusifiU «sw vm- tnm Mcmssftnitian to sQ ilw nUte mMImmiiUi, sad. 
«is^ ssttkiNMit Ksd tis owu ftmulisls or tHisdsisn over itsott. As !)>• |M|Hd»> . 
don sanwtsWMl vitk ttw sntiwl «l fmdi mlnslsia ssA wUlisiw nstsml issnaw 
dM WitliHniio, Uw fMwsidss ouBf to as a | wms asl sawww tt s w uw t raa 

west OB 4»m*tsdvii to lobar. Tlibt ww is tbsui^ of Soitoa Abifali lain II 
«f lobar... ...... Tint fisitss nve tbeis eseb s Mst'ind s tlllle with saliMNify''. 

•y^ftoars tlto aoBstry ss4w tbe iwuiBiBlfiiy of lohor** 

' inis tba Kbadi^ daM ass). * (i* Dsto'a sasl osntisf’Saihi^ 

Kiwiiaiuw lUtslu » IVsa».s Itotmr to tbs tUoMaul'ir Patok. < ’ ; . /' 
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History moves with prosaic deliberation ; it does not create 
Nine States in a day. Komantic legend proceeds on different 
lines. To be remembered, it must be picturesque ; to be 
picturesque, it sums up a whole century of history .is a sort of 
grand durbar, in which the mighty Sultan Abdul Jahl li distribut* 
ed seals and titles to the founders of the new ruling dynasties. 
The seals themselves disprove this story. There was no durbar 
and no distribution of this sort ; the legend is a mere dramatic 
picturing of a great historic change. 

The Sultan of Johor could grant .se.i!s and titles but he could 
not confer any re.il power. The new dignitaries returned to 
their various States with their seals in their pockets and their 
pretensions very much enhanced, only to find that the local 
magnates had still to be reckoned with. They met with varying 
destinies. In Rembau and in Naning the Chief secured local 
recognition but had to cons* nt to have his powers fettered 
by the admission of four tribal headmen to a share in the 
Government. In jelebu the Daio' had to grant to two powerful 
and ancient dignities (Uato‘ Mantri and Dato’ L’mbi) a right 
of veto at the election of his successors. In Sungei I'jong the 
Ruler had to share the rev'enue with th«.* Dato' Bandar and the 
Dato’ Andulika Mandulika. in Jelai the To’ Raja confined his 
authority to his own valley and asserted no claims to s..rerainty 
over other local chiefs who held no title from Johor. In inasthe 
Dato' failed to .secure any hegemony over the other locjll 
magnates and was compelled to cede his |M)sition to the more 

K )werful Dato' of Johol and to become that Ruler’s vassal. The 
ulers of Pa.sir Besar ^nd Segamat lost their positions altogether 
and did not survive even as vassal chiefs. The peculiar con- 
stitutional arrangements that we meet with in the different Ne^ 
Scmbilan States seem to have been due in some measure to the 
concessions with which the Johor nominee bought off the opposi- 
tion of the other local magnates. 

The world of Negri .Sembilan is a small one; but, small 
as it is, it did not stand still during this long period of 120 years. 
The immigrants from Sumatra continued to fferk inlothe countnr 
and to fill it up. Tlie effect of the immigration was twofold. 
In the first place it tended U> displace the law of Johor by the 
customary law of Menangkabau. It i.s noticeable that ihc first 
two rulers of Rembau were father and sou, thus suggesting 
succession according to the law of Johor. In .\aning, where 
Johor rule was never effective, the Menangkabau law of succession 
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was followed from the first. In Sungei Ujong, where fhe 
Sumatran immigrants were not numerous, succession by uterine 
descent was only introduced in the nineteenth century. The 
gradual displacement of Johor law by Menangkabau custom 
was one of the great features of this transition period. The 
other was the shifting of the balance of power. The first 
Sumatran immigrants had settled in the nearest valleys: in 
Naning and in the low-country (barok) divisions of Rembau. 
The later settlers had to go further afield, with the result that 
they created new Slates — Inas, Juhol, Gemenchch, Terachi, 
Gunong Pasir, jempol and Ulu Muar — ^and upset the balance of 
power in the old by making the new division.s of Rembau more 
populous than the original settlements. 

Meanwhile the civil wars and troubles that were distracting 
the Government of Johor between A.D. 1700 and 1760 rendered 
the Sultan willing to grant titles and concessions to any chiefs who 
would rfcog*»ise him, and made it impossible for him to interfere 
effectively in the internal affairs of the .Kegri Scmbilan. Further, 
the accession of the Bendahara’s family to the throne enabled 
the sovereign to give away powers that bad previously Monged 
to the sovereign’s ministers. No Negri Sembilan seal can be 
traced to an car ier dale than that of the change of dynasty. 
'Fhe weakness of Johor, the increasing population of the Negri 
Sembilan, the agit-ition for the introduction of Menangkabau law, 
the rise of new settlements and new chiefs; alt these things 
made for one single end — the severance of the tie between the 
Negri Sembilan and Johor. 


V.-.^BDUL J.ALIL MUADZAM SHAH, A.D. 1760. 

The name of Abdul Jalil Muadzam Shah, Sultan of Johor, 
plays a great part in Negri Scmbilan history and tradition. It 
was this Sult.-in who conferred on the Penghulu of Jelebu his 
seal and title of Dato' Mantri Akhirzaman Sultan. The name 
also appears on f^aja Adil's seal: Ihtii Sultan Abdul yalii 
Mu/tdsam Shah. U appears on the seals of the Rulers of 
Tampin— •e.y.. as-Sulfan Abdul yald Muadmm Shah turum 
kapada ns-Sultan Sharif Hamid bin Sharif Shaaban Alukam* 
m»d Shah. It app(*ars again on th«' .seal of the last Ruler of 
.Naning : Sulttn Si. Maharaja Diraja ihni Sultan Abdul Jalil 
Muadaam Shah. It was also a Sultan Abdul Jalil ” of Jtdior 
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U ^ IfwfidNm to have grimted to tlie Ni^ 

^ ^ie&tibe {Mmstsiioa to seek a ruler ia Menangkabau.* * ‘ 

But when we turn to the annals of the Snitans of Johor tli 
^naflac of Abdul Jidil Muadtam Shah seems at hmt sight to hf!» 
eoaspkuous by its absence. The third Abdul Jalil (i70ioiTt7| 
was Abdul Jalil Riarat Shah ; the fourth (1717-1733) was Abdwl 
JalU RgiitMt Shah, fauttt de mimx, Parr identihes this Abdw* 
Jalil with the child-king, Ahmad Riayat Shah ; and then hnds It 
incredible that an infant puppet could effect such a partition flC 
his empire."^ It is equally incredible that this child-ruler, wh# 
died before he came of age, should hair home two distinct 
titles. Abdul Jalil Xfuadzam Shah could not possibly have been 
the “ infant puppet," Ahmad Riayat Shah. A glance at die 
latter's full name will explain the mystery , he was Ahmad 
Riayat Shah thm Abdul Jalil Muadzam Shah. What then was 
the history of this boy’s father? 

Sultan Sulaiman of Johor and Lin<^ died in A.D. 1160 al a 
time when his eldest son and heir, Tengku llesar Abdul Ja^, 
was in Selangor with the Yamtuan Muda, Daeng Kemboja ; and 
the Sultan’s death was followed a few weeks later by that of the 
Tengku Besar himself. Daeng Kemboja gained so much % 
this cqiportunc coincidence that he is arctt<icd by Malays « 
having Drought it about by poison. Howei rr, lye dissembi^ hil 
|oy and took the body nith a great show of grief to Rian, whete 
TC placed the Tengku Besar 's son upon the throne under th<S' 
iM3me of Ahmad Riayat Shab^ *{>utrh records mention the villi 
paid to Malacca by the Bugis fleet bearing the remains d 0 I| 
deceased heir to the sultanate. 


Abdul Jail! Muadzam .Shah occupies a peculiar po i^tob ift 
history'. In one sense be was never Sultan. He survived lib| 
father, it is true, but hr died before hf could return hnibie nid 
assume the reins of power. On the other hand, there if no 
ibute that he M'as de facto Regent for some years prpvidlM 
to the death of his father. He bore a royal title, negOtifli^l 
several treaties, and doubtless did confer the wals and 
ttat are attributed to him. In fact he pushed generosity of thto 
sort to a fault. He ceded Remimu (and other territor^J bf 
treaty to the Dutch. By another treaty he ceded Rrmitott 
the Bugis. He also appointed Raja Adil bis deputy, to goonh 


tbl. Is tinItM Mshiitail TO «f idkm, <e 
«aJs]fiiamwiaUi%iawthte«l8sUsB » ^ 
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lUsiibau in hi» ttame ; and, tost of alt, it is quHe possible that M 
SA grant Rembau (and other territories) to Raja Melewor as 
tto traditioR would have us believe. 1'he cession of the same 
piece of territorv to four different owners is quite consistent 
with the ways of Malay princes, especially when (as in the cose 
df Sultan Abdul Jatil Muadxam Shah) they have no real claim 
to the territory that they cede. But if Malay tradition is 
iusUfied in accusing Daeng Kemboia of |>oisoning the Tfin^u 
iKsar, we may be able to trace in AMul Jaiil's policy some slight 
justificatory explanation of the reason for his death. 

One more fact is related about this Abdul jalii Muadzatn 
Shah, it is said that he asked for the daughter of the Datu* (d 
Rembau, To* Uban, and that ilic Dato’ refused her to him. This 
ted to a feud. Rembau tradition mentions the feud and the 
name of the Dato', but not the name of the Sultan, jelebu 
tradition mentions the feud and the names of both Dato’ and 
Sultan; it goes on to add that the Dato' of jelebu dbtained 
hts seal and title for his good sersices in reconciling the 
antagonists We need not accept every detail of the story. 
TV Rembau tale that the hostility of Johor caused a breadi 
of the law of succession in Rembau i^» hardly credible of a 
time when the Johor power was represrTil<*d by an "infant 
punpet." But there was doubtless an "incident" of this sort 
mat led to the execution of To' Thao's brother who was 
despatched on a mission to Johor and to the grant of a title 
io the Dato' of Jelebu who may have l.»ecn more cwiciliaiorjr 
and apologetic. And if it does little else, the incident helps us 
»0 date its hero, Dato' Than, the (ifih Ruler of Rembau. 

VI-THE MENANGKABAT PRINCES, 

AO. 17J1— f;7.t 

Reference has already been made to the fact that the con- 
stant migration of settlers from Sumatra into the Negri Sembilan 
tended to create a demand for autonomy. In this chapter an 
Mcounl wilt be givfln of the manner in which this autonomy was 
brought about ; out before dealin^^ with the point it is necessary 
to give a slwrt sketch of the position in Johor. 

In A.D. ibqq. Mahmud II. the last sultan of the old Malacca 
tine, was assassinated at Kola Ttnggi. He was succeeded by 
bis bendahara who took the title of Abdul Jidil III. In bis turn* 
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Abdul Jalil III was deposed' by the Sumatran pretender, Raj« 
Kechil, who claimed to be a posthumous son of the murder^ 
Sultan Mahmud. Raja Kechil took the title of Abdul Jalil 1 V» 
But the son.s of .Vbdul Jalil III intrigued with the Bugis and 
succeeded in overthrowing the pretender who had deposed their 
father. Thi.s was in A.D. 1722. For the next twenty-five year* 
there was a continuous civil war between the two factions, one 
aided by the Bugis and the other by Sumatran Malays. 

In this long civil war the Negri Senibilan States recognised 
the pretender. Raja Kechil, as a true son of the murtlered sultan 
and took his side against the Bugis. They <lid what we might 
have expected them to do, for Raja Kechil was a Sumatran 
of the .same blood as their own settlers. But by their action 
they brought upon themselves the hostility of the Bugis, a 
dangerous race, united, energetic and redoubtable in every way; 
while they themselves were Icaderless and divided. Such situ- 
ations created the opportunity of the military adventurer, the 
soldier of birth and renown, under whom the Negri Sembilan 
chiefs might lay aside their differences and fight as one man 
against the common enemy. But let the present Yamluan 
describe the position in his own words : 

** A« lime went on. the SmU' »if Jlolior trrew old tiiitl wa« atUrkini by memhM 
on atl num front Jwinlii nn l »in<i Knrtim'iin* fitillli 

Malncca. Thct Xi^gri S«mbilnn mMiletnent* thirtnMdvi^^A fell into tht* h«ii4l of 
chtoft from Uimi luid suff^^rtni cruelly from iho lymuny uml opfimsioil of thMr 
fomiipa rwlcnt. Al lujut the fHxjritioo intolcrublo. Idttlo by Utile the 

Mcim»ickabau fM^tthirv were loKtnjr nU that jHMititcwHl ; m twt fruftt m^dinif 
tbo Bogin m w|nal tcrmn they hud to jwirnhcc every itngic thing that i\my 
oirntnl; they hud frnfiic*! into cMifnplotc «uhjc<*tiim ; and efen tht* l^ultan of Jnhor 
wiMT poircricts t4i k<^{)i the f(ogi« nt b»y. f**r hr <i|jir> waa w0»k nrid brari by 
rnemirii In Uiia dilemma the Mennngknbfiii {irnghoIttA of tbr Xrgrt Krnibflnai 
held a meeting nnd tumr to nn ngrrrtnurnt uiidrr wfdrh thuy wrttt and rr|MrP- 
•entrd to tivr SuUnn ih« t> ninny of i!ic UugiA, nuking him u* lot them n 
{uritice for IhffauMyhc* to govern the <Nmntry und drtve oat i\w enemy. But tb<» 
Bulun would not give them a jitriiM'i*. they unkinl prmiiitton to refer to 
MeiiAngkiihoft in Humulm ntid to prorfm* n |>rincif from tbiit country, Tothiiibo 
Ballon coniN^nied. Um he w»« hlmArlf of the Menftngknbnti fninily, nnd tilmt 
the Xegn Kc^mbifiii) had colon aiMl der»lopo<l by M^ttlcm frotn 
UenangkabiKi and were known by the Jdennngknlaiu name. thoif llTiral 

in Mensngkabkri the Kultnn their gave thitm the ienri0|i of otio of hk mmn 
itmnetft Raja Helrirar. On the retiin* of the delegalci f be f^ighittat and all the 
|ieoplr did bomag4> to Ha|a Midewar; after which they maiiil aft fwt*|iamthlili fttr 
a general war agatnfi die Bugtif. In coume of time, ibanki Uy tW valour i»f Itaja 
MeWwar and to the flower of hi» «worl, the Bugia ware defeated, and thelf r«ler. 
Daeng Kemboja, retim! to Htau where he died. All ihii i» reetirded ia klia 
hiatoriet of llakya/' * 

* A.P. 1717, * From the letter to the Retident af Perak. 
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'! A reference to Bland’s Aturan Sungai Ujong^ will show 
that the Sultan who referred the delegates to Menangkabau is 
s(^ to have been Sultan Abdul Jalil IV, and that the occasion 
on which he did it was when he had ascended “his father’s 
throne by the aid of Bugis and Rawa troops.” This was about 
A.D* 1717. Raja Melewar was chosen and placed on the throne 
about A.D. 1773. Malay embassies arc very dilatory, but the 
longevity of these particular envoys is beyond belief. \Vc can 
sec clearly enough how Malay tradition condenses long periods 
of history into single dramatic incidents. ,, 

But the Sungei IJjong account furnishes us also with a 
solution to the problem that it presents. It tells us that Raja 
Melewar was not the first Menangkabau prince to In* “ deputed " 
from Sumatra to the Negri .Scmbilan. 

“In iln# timi* aftw ttiii (emWir) RaJii KantiK came fitmi 
tent bjT Ibfr Rnjii of tho coiitUn*; and foot him. He mwf 

hi»«rever» to introduce the kwa i>f Menan^knijiiti m the four {Mmghuliiii 

dmiml After Kaja Kaimh cmtiie Raja Adtl . . He wnn ai«4i unable to 

the miitoma Raja Arlil went Imek to MmmnK^mbnu uml wan 

e4 hjr Rajfi Khatih. H<f aluo dnl nol know to itifrtatm^ new Amt 

the four penirhului were amated and aaid, * (he Haja of Heiianirkaliaii lirotniiied 
ha would irtunt ua a Raja who would eitahliih Ihm law« in the four count ne»t 
now we have liad thrtH« Hajaa who have done mdhiit^ at all/ Then Haja Khatib 
%fijt awav^ and after him came Raja Melewar/’ * 

ITie Dutch records in Malacca toll ns that in AD. i7.?2 
there was “a son of the Sultan of Menangkabau” in Rembau 
preparing to lead the people against the Bugis. This may 
wave been “Raja Kasah.” Of Raja Adi! we know more. He 
was not a foe of the liugis; in fact he owed his seal and 
authoritv to .Abdul Jalil Muadzam Shah, the allv of Daerig 
Kemboja, and he married his daughter to a Bugis chief. In 
A.l). 1757 he was conducting negotiations at Malacca on bchall 
of the Slate <>1 Rembau. Of Raja Khatib we hear much and 
know little. He was the enemy ol Raja Melewar, against 
whom he waged a civil war. Tradition has it that he was an 
impostor who was unmasked by Raja Melewar. But the facts 
seem to Ik* otherwise. Raja Melewar attacked and was badly 
defeated at Kampong Bukit, whence he retreated to Spri. He 
then detached I’engnulu Naam of I’lu Muar from Raja Khatib’s 
side and invaded tne country again, this time 8ucccs.sful!y. It 
was then Raja Khatib's turn to flee and to intrigue with 

* <1. B. A. K., 8, 11.. xxvui. * Prcmi an Kccounl (df Sonaei luong [>n>piunnl 
bj tim prawnt Dslu* Khuw fcMr Mr. U. (). ('«nif>beU, when Biwiaent uf Koari 
Mwbikui. 
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Pengtiulu Naam. Suspecting treachery, Raja Metewar behatied 
the intriguing Penghulu before attacking the enemy. Raja 
Kh^ib fled and never returned. Penghulu Naam's head it 
buried at Bukit Tcmpurong and his body under an asam java 
tree near the old astana at Ampangan Rambai. 

The details of this story and the part of king*maker played 
by the petty Penghulu of ITu Muar make it fairly clear that 
Raja Mclewar was not a delegated prince of Menangkabau with 
the whole forces of the four undang at his back. He was an 
adventurer who conquered for himself a certain real authority in 
the valley of Sri Menanti and then proceeded to claim or to 
obtain a certain nominal authority over the whole of Negri 
Sembilan. He did that by taking the title of yamtuan or king.* 


Vll.-TIIE CONSTITl'TION OF a.O. 1773. 

Raja Mclewar is believed to have been installed as Sovereign 
of Negri Sembilan by the four undanj^ at Penajis in Rembau in 
the year »773 ; and 1 see no reason to question the date. It b 
approximate if it i.s not exactly correct. But there is some 
reason to doubt the details of the stonv 

Consider the state of the country at the time. Binwecn 
Dato Lban of^ Kembau, who was governing his country in 
A.D. 1770, and Kosel, his son, who became Dato about A.i). 
there were no less than five Rulers of Rembau and the rule of 
alternate succession was disregarded altogether. Although we 
know nothing definite about these frequent and irregular changes 
we may infer that the time was one of civil war and turbulence 
In that Httle State. In Sungei Ujong the Dalo' KTana had just 
obtained a Bugis title and was no friend of the customary law of 
Menangkabau which Raja Metewar is said to have introdua^l. , 
In Jelebu the Dato had obtained seal and title from Johor 
some fifteen years previously but had had hardly time to consoli- 
date his power to meet the rivalry of the more ancient dignities 

pln^ib iastaJIafion « 

^ '”®''*,^^'’»^alization of a slow historic change. 

Still, whatever the truth may lie. there is no doubt that Rait 
Mcl ewar did s ecure fo r himself recognition as Yamtuan of»tie 

AMoJ J«lil Shah It a.d ITati ‘ '**• 
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Negri SmlHUit, tKat be created tbe modem johol, and that the 
conatituUon o( Negri Sembilan repretenta the outcome of his 
potuy. Under that constitution Raja Melewar became the titular 
king of the country, with no ownership of the soil and no power 
to tax the people, but with high titular dignities and a small 
civil list. 

As regards Johol the position is this. We know that Dato' 
Naam was Raja Melewar's cimtemporary and was the lirst of the 
seven holders of the dignity of Penghuiu of Ulu Muar. There have 
been eight Rulers of Johol, seven of Jempol, eight or nine of 
Terachi, and ten of Inas. In no case do the lists of tbe holders 
of any of tbe minor tribal dignities cover more than eight names 
in the Johol division. These lists arc not conclusive evidence of 
tite antiquity of a title, but their averag>; length and their unifor- 
mity su|^est that they date hack to uie lime of Raja Melewar 
and must have been affected veiy greatly by his policy. In this 
connection it is interckting to note that the second and third 
Rulers of Johol were uomen, and iluit the sc'cond was named 
the '* Longduired,” ' and the third Sitiaiea», a title now borne by 
tIte Dato'. Is it too much to see in these details some expla- 
nation of the feminine attributes that have been the cause of the 
dignify being associated with immemorial Sakai anti«(uity ? 

Raja Mclewar could not have been a son of the Sultan of 
hlenangkabau, for that old Sumatran empire had fallen to pieces 
a century before his time. He may, of course, have been a 
descendant of the old Menaitgkabau kings. But it is a notable 
fact that no Negri Sembilan princely pedigree goes back further 
than the ancestor who first came to the Peninsula; the ante- 
cedent .Sumatran portion is never given. This is the more 
remarkable because the theory of the constitution expected every' 
Yamtuan to prove his silasiM or genealogy* before he was 
installed, ana because the imaginary Sultan of Menangkabau 
continued to send his tons over to Negri Sembilan for half a 
century after the coming of Raja Melewar. 

But if these early yamtuans were not princes of Menang- 
kabati, who were they ? 

Any explanation must be coaiectural. Still, there is a clue. 
A Rembau account of Raja Mclewar says that be went from 
Menam^Mbau to Kampar and from Kampar to Tclapak Burok (or 
Teratak Buloh) beftwe setting out on his j ourney to Johor. WThy 

* fhmH( 
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Telapak Burok ? When we come to ihe Simgei I Jong »toiy 
Yamtuan Sati we read that after \m deposition he went with ht^ 
wife *0 live at Telapk Buruk in Siak. Other prineett and 
princesses in the local pedigrees art* said to have done the 
same— was this little place tht ir real Sumatran home ? When we 
rcrneniber ihat thoe Menangkabau princes were obtaiiud through 
the medium of the Raja of Siak, it is hard to resist the conclusion 
that he sought them in his own territorie s Iroin a lamit)* at 
Telapak ITirok and did not send ciulussies to the exlincl 
Kmpire of Menangkabau 

One last point remains why did Raja Melewar act rpt a |K>si- 
tion t)f no real power ami why were the afl-powerful provincial 
chiefs anxious secure a puppet to rule o^er lliem f We are 
referred f>y courily Mala) historians to Raja Melewar s kingly 
descent, to the anxiety ot a!! men ti» do him homHir. and io tin lad 
that he was a warriur-pniuc, utuler whose gent raUhi}) the kK:a{ 
leaders were willing to lay a^ide thejr rivaSrir-n arul rxpel their 
commor. enemy, the Hugis prime Iho ng Kfanitom We need 
not accept this explanation at its full f*iii -value there is no 
country in the world whert titles are sought aU< r nH>re lloin in 
the Negri ScmUilan- The “ ( onstilution of am j;;; had 

great merits, ll gave the cliiefs a king whom thiv kntw 

and truslf d, win:) could ennoble them much more r» addv au*! c 
nomically than the distant Sultan o! jo!iur» and wlio < ouhl svtth 
(heir many disputes without interfering with local autojoan) 

It gave Raja >lelewar an exalted title, an assured p>sgion and 
a certain income ( )n paper the conslitutii>n ci the Negri 
Sembilan wa*? exccHent . but the chiefs forgot that a greil 
name is apt to rouse corresponding pretensions and flat Ri|l 
Melewar ^ successors might bi- less tradable than he a took n 
century of civil war to stamp out th»‘ arrangements that foirfcudl 
50 well in theory. For the moment all went well, u was ncil 
till the death of the first \amtuan that troubles began to ariisCv 

Vlli — THi: VAMTl’AN Ml DA OF RI.MHAC. 

A.I) i;;3— ifijo. 

In A t). 1757 *!"■ Uutch rfftortl^ tril u* Ihtt wcfC 

pfes<.'iit in Malacx'a two chiefs who ratijr to nc'ffotijti' a Irealv 
on behalf of Ranbau. ( ,„c of .hc,c wa.. the ruLff fhL'TZ 
other was Raja Adil. Hut who wa» Raj.t Atlil m4 wlitl aothority 
nad he to reprcM-nl Rembau 'f 
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Ac usual, Malay traditions agree to differ. But the seal of 
Raja Adtl makes it plain tliat he was a delegate or representative 
of the Regent of )ohor and that he did not bear the title of 
vamtuan. His seal and powers passed afterwards into the 
hands of Raja Asil, his son, who to^ in 1798 the title of "Sulun 
Muhammad Shah, Yang-di-pertuati Muda of Rembau.” The 
change was merely titular ; Kaja Adll exercised in Rembau the 
same powers as a Yamtuau Muda, am! is counted as the first of 
the line even though he never held the actual title. According 
to one version Raja Adil was the second Yamtuan Besar ; but 
this may be doubted. He was probably senior to Kaja Mclewar, 
and certainly played his |)art in the J'tegri .Sembilan l>cfore his 
Sri Menanti rival apf>eared on the Mcne 

The facts that led up to the creation of this new dignity are 
not retvjrdetl ; they can only l»e guessed. It is hardly likely that 
Raja Adtl and Kaja Asil could have witnessed without jealousy 
the assumption of the title of Yamtuan by a Menangkabau 
prince who bad no greater claim to it than they themselves 
jKissessed. When Kaja Meletvar died there would lie a disputed 
su< cession: in any case the yamtuan of a.u. 1773 became two 
yamtuans in A,l>. 179H and three yamtuans a generation later. 
From .' .n. 1 79K we get two lyincely families : one in Sri Menanti 
a:*d one in Kembau and jetebu. iVace between them was 
secured by the marriage of the Yamtuan Besar. Kaja Itam, to the 
widowed sister of the Vang.di»pertuan Muda, Kaja Asil. 

A N rgri Sembilan throne was a precarious jwssession at best. 
About the year A.ti 181** Kaja Haji, son of the Yamtuan Muda. 
al*dui ted a woman of Kembau and took her for safely to his 
father's house. All Kembau was in arms at once at this viola- 
tion of customary law. According to Bi-gbie (who was wanting 
only twenty years after the event), Raja Ali, a nephew of the 
Yamtuan Muda, persuaded his uncle to flee for refuge to Malacca 
till the storm blew over. Kaja Asil, with his sons, fled, leav^ 
ing the bold nephew' to face the storm. Raja Ali got over the 
diflkulty by de|>osing his uncle and .seizing the throne. The 
new* Yamtuan Muda was a son of a Bugis chief named Daeng 
Aiampakt and a Acpson of the Yamtuan Besar, Raja Hitam. 

If Raja Asifs position had been precarious that of his nephew 
was more precarious still. The latter had to contend against 
the hostility that besets every usurper, the intrigues of his disin- 
herited family and the jealousy and su^pidon of the democratic 
people of Rembau, He moved at first with great deltberalioO| 
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making no enemies. In a.d. i 8 i o he made a treaty of friendship 
with the Dutch. With the Sri AJenanti fanuly he was on good 
terras, being the stepson of \ amtuan Hiiam and the brother-iii- 
law of that prince s .-^ucc .oor, Raja Lcnggan|r Uut. By slow 
degrees he saw his di.'iinhrritetl cousins sink into poverty and 
disgrace during their exile at Malacca, till Raja Haji died and 
Raja Jafar. his brother. ready to renounce his pretensions. 
But just as Raja .Mi seemeti sure of his position, the unexpected 
death of the V.untuan Hesar, Unggang Laut, in A.U. iSJ4, 
threatened the peace of the Negri Sembiian and the position of 
the \’amtuan .Muda. 

Immediately after the death of the Sri Menanti ruler the 
Dato' of I'lu .\fuar (Dato’ Itongkuk .-Vbdui Malik) came foiward 
as custodian of the royal family, reported the sovereign’s death to 
the four great undaM^. and inxited them to instal Raja Radin. 
a mere boy, a." Yamtuan Besar, in the |ilacc of his father, the 
deceased Lenggang L.aut. Ihe Data' Klana Kawal of Sungei 
t'jong (whose duly it was as imam of the four undang to nominate 
a Yamtuan's successor) objected to the procedure Insisting that 
a successor should be delegate d from Sumatra, he entered Sri 
Menanti with a strong foite, drove out the Dato’ of flu Muar, 
and placed a soldier of fortune named Raja Kerjan in charge 
of the roval domain till the Raja of .Siak could choosti and send 
over a successor. In a . d . i Sab the successor arrived, a certain 
Raja Laboh or Yamtuan Sati, who had married a daughter of 
the exiled Raja .*\sil and was therefore a deadly enemy of 
the Yamtuan Muda. Raja .Xli. He made a vciy poor use of hii 
position. Instead of pursuing a conciliator)' jxiiicy be allied 
himself at once wiiit the Sumatran free-lance, Raja Kerjan, whoac 
misconduct had made him thoroughly unfxipular and whose 
militaty reputation rested largely on a pdicy of seU-pratsc. 
Yamtuan Sali could look for no friendship from his family foe 
in Rembau, nor from flu Muar and Johol, where Dato' Bongkok 
and Raja Radin had found a refuge. He had only one powerful 
friend and supporter, the king-making Dato’ Klana Kawal. 
VV ith incredible folly he proceeded to quarrel with bis only friend, 
the Klana, over a matter of a few cents. • 

that about the year 1830 Dato’ Klana Kawal went 
to Sn Menanti to attend a cock-fight, at which he won a good 
deal of money, fn the midst of his jubilation over his hags 
d copper coin he was accosted bv a Sumatran prince, Tengku 
Kcchil Muda Raja l.aui, who ordered him to [>ay 34 per cent. 
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contmtttbn to the Yarotuan. Thi» was too much for the very 
smidl reserve of patience possessed by Dato* Klana Kawat. 
Apart from the queiiton of the Yarotuan’s ingratitude to a man 
to whom he owed everything, the denund for a percentage was 
anconstitutional ; it interfered with every right that a worn 
possessed in the country. *rbc Sungei Ujong chief plunged bis 
liands into his sacks of cents and said to Raja Laut, " it is to us, 
the varis. the heirs of the soil, that all commissions and per- 
centages belong. I claim the commisiuon ; let the Yamtuan have 
the rest of the money. ” Raja Laut went off well-satished with 97^ 
per cent, of the Klana’s winnings, leaving the Klana to see th»t 
his temper had got the lietter of his judgment. Of course, 
reflection only made him angrier as he realif ed his error. As he 
went down the steps of the astana he muttered tags of 
customar)' law and ended by laying down his handful of cents 
at the fi>ol of a tree. " If the law is to be broken, be it broken ; 
I, too, shall break the law. How runs the saying? 

* Birtaii ka-Siak , 

' HfrtnaM ka-Mi^Hangiahau ; 

*Wc have ties with Siak, and look to Mcnangkabau for our 
Lord.' May I drink the water of forest streams and eat the roots 
of forest plants and pillow my head on forest timbers — I will 
liavc no more of these tics with Siak and these princes from 
Mcnangkabau. " He passed on to Terachi where he senfforhis 
old enemy, the Dato' of Ulu Muar, and told him that the astana 
might be attacked with impunity. Dato' Borgkok immediately 
d'ove Yamtuan Sati out of the country and restored Raja Radin 
to bis father's old home. Yamtuan Sati took refuge in Malacca. 

The flight of the “ delegated prince " and the attitude of the 
Klana made it possible for any local candidate to hope to become 
Yamtuan Bt‘sar. There was no lack of applicants for the honour. 
First there was the boy, Raja Radin, nis father's heir. Next 
there was “ Yamtuan ^ringin," Raja Radin's self-appointed 
guardian. Next there was Raja Kcrjan who did not lack 
assurance in matters of this sort. Then there was the deposed 
ruler who wanted to be restored ; and last of all there was Raja 
Ali, Yamtuan Muda of Rembau, who saw an opportunity of 
securing for himself a titular kingship over the whole of the 
Negri Sembilan. 

It was during the troubled years Yamttuun Sati's presence 
in Sri Mcnanti ^t a new factor in Rembau politics ban come to 
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the front in the person of Saiyid Shaaban bin Saiyid Ibrahim 
al-Kadri, a clever Arab who had succeeded in ingratiating 
himself with Raja Ali and becoming the Raja’s son-in-law. 
Saiyid Shaaban’s influence was so great that from this time 
onwards the Yamtuan Muda's whole policy was devoted to the 
advancement of the interests of his son-in-law and to securing 
the Saiyid’s rect^nition as heir to the throne. It was a risky 
policy. The Saiyid was not popular. He wa.s a man of no real 
rank ; his mother was a slave girl ; and his father's Arab blood 
counted for very little with Rembau tribesmen who traced 
descent through the mother. Such then was the position when 
the outbreak of the Naning war gave a sudden importance to 
what were previously the family tjuarrels of a few petty chiefs. 


IX.-THE NANMNG WAR, a.d. 1831— 1832. 

I'hc •’ .\aning War " is an episode to wltich the English 
student cannot look back with siUisfaction. The Portuguese are 
the only Europeans who have been able to carry on war against 
Malays in a manner suggestive of something higher than comic 
opera. 'I'hc real point at issue belv\een the Kngli.sh and the 
l)ato’ of Naning was a matter <tf 200 j^antatig of rite, worth a 
lew dollars at the very outside. Ofcourse, there were " principles*’ 
involved. The English claimed to be fighting to vindicate the 
sanctity of an ancient treaty made by the Dutch 190 years 
earlier: the Malays were fighting nominally for their indepen- 
dence, but in reality to support the pn*tcnsions of the ambitious 
Dato’ Dul Saiyid. The facts were as follows : 

fn A.D. 1643 the Dutch had made a treaty with Nantng. 
I'ndcr that treaty the first Naning “Dato‘” had agreed to pay 
the Dutch a tribute of one-tenth of the 1 ice-crop of Rembau, the 
Dutch pretending to believe that the entire crop did not exceed 

4.000 ganiang. TChc Dutch could not have levied ibis tribute by 
force ; but the Dato' was glad to pay it for their recognition of 
his title and their assistance against his rivals. The successor! 
of that Dato' were not in need of Dutch support an 4 >found that 
the tribute was irksome. They, Ibercforc, approached the Dutch 
with a view to its abolition. A compromise that saved the 
dignity of all parties was arrived at by the Dutch affecting to 
believe that the entire rite-crop of Naning only amounted to 

2.000 gantang a year and by their accepting 2oog4Hta»g m mC’ 
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tenth of the quantity. From that date the Dato' paid the Dutch 
aoo gentang of rice per year, and the arrangement was confirm- 
ed by the English in the Naning Agreement of A.U. i8oi. 

About the year A.D. 1830 the East India Company chafing at 
the cost of the Settlement of Malacca, drew attention to this old 
treaty and pointed out that a great deal of revenue was being 
wasted by itie acceptance of 200 ^antang of rice as one-tenth of 
a crop that was enough to maintain a population of some 10,000 
people and could hardly amount to less than a million gantang. 
in vain did the local authorities point out the iniquity of an 
exaction for which the Company made no return and the folly of 
trying to enforce it at the cost of war; the East India Company 
was obdurate, saying that a treaty was a treaty and must be 
ol>scr\'cd. Matters were not made easier by the fact that the 
reigning Dato’, Dul Saiyid, was a man of arrogance and ambition. 
The Malays of Naning refused to comply with the orders of the 
Company and affected to believe that those orders were mere 
illegal dem.inds made by Mr. W. T. Lewis, the Collector of 
l-and Kevenue. The Resident Councillor sent a portion of the 
Malacca garrison to invade Naning and maintain the authority 
of the Company. This led to the " War.” 

On arriving at the borders of Naning the ofliccr.^ found that 
th* ir adv.tnce wa.s blocked by a solitary Malay pinglima in full 
war-paint who hurled defiant imprecations at the troops and 
danced a contemptuous military dance in full sight of the whole 
British force. .Such conduct could not be tolerated. The 
cautious troops suspecting that the dance was intended to decoy 
chem into the exposed padi-fields, bombarded the truculent 
p?Hglima with their field-guns, to his extreme delight, as the 
artillery of that time was not exactly an arm of precision. In the 
end the dancing pi'ngiima was hit “ in the midst of a ^emr- 
Tv//c " ; and the elated troops were left to find out for themselves 
that .Malays who did not expose themselves were more difficult to 
deal with than Malays who did. The field-pieces next became 
a source of great tribulation owing to the love of the draught 
buffaloes for muddv pools and other localities that made very poor 
emplacements for ^e guns. After several hours had been spent in 
advancing three-quarters of a mile, the troops bivouacked for the 
night. 'I'he next day they had to face new difficulties. They 
had not brought much food as they had not anticipated resistance. 
Small convoys invited disaster ; large convoys were impossible 
When the force itself was so small. In the end the whole body of 
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troups had to retreat to the nearest re$t*house on British 
territor)' and impound whatever stores the local could pro* 
duce. This staved off disaster (or the moment, but it encours^gied 
the enemy and brought every wavercr to the side o( Dul $aiyid. 
The troops were besieged in the rest*housr. Meanwhile, in the 
town of Malacca all w’as panic ; the wildest reports wca* current 
and the authorities dared not denude the place of its remaining 
defenders in order to send succour to their soldiers in the field. 
The men in the rest-house held out till their provisions were 
exhausted and then endeavoured to cut their way through the 
enemv and reach .Malacca. The old trouble about the buffaloes 
and tW guns Itegan again to im^de progress. At last, the 
exasperated officers solved the difficulty by spiking tin* gun» 
and allowing them to (all into the hands of the enemy. .Vuday 
resistance may be harrassing. but it i.s not an effectual bar to the 
march of Europt;an troops. The force got back to the town of 
Malacca and the Malays were ungrateful enough to cat the 
buffaloes to which they owed so much of their suet ess. The 
victory and the buffalo-feasts left Dul Saiyid the undisputed 
master of Naning. 

Probably we shall never learn the truth about Saiyid Sliaaban 
and his policy at this time. Begbie says that the Saiyid sus- 
pected the British expedition of Wing aimed at Remliaii in the 
interests uf Vaiptpan Sati, and that he lay in ambush in ibt 
jungle and counted every gun and every soldier in order te 
satisfy himself that Vamtuan Sati was not with the forte. The 
Malay account also represents Saiyid Shaaban as the ally of 
Naning at this lime. It i.> typical of a certain aspect of Malay 
character that a chief like Saiyid Shaaban, burn and edur tied in 
Malacca, should have l>een so f(x>lish as to imagine titat bis own 
petty rivalries with Vamtuan Sati tculd stir up European 
Governments and set in motion European troops. TChe issue td 
the war taught him more wisdom than that. Wnether it was that 
he realised that no European Power would tolerate .x reverse so 
damaging to its prestige, or whether he did not wish to magnify 
still further the power of Dul Saiyid, he reversed his p,ilky as 
soon as the expedition bad been repubed. •From this moment 
he figures as the friend of the English. 

The Eart India Company began now to regret the policy thi^ 
^ng^ it into war over a question of a fewr meaaarea of rk*. 
ilm SiMraporc press was scathing in its romroeoto upon the 
poinical and military inefficiency that had been c^MUpicwMnf 
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throughout the whole affair. British prestige demanded the 
dci^ch of a second enedkion and ratWr better preparaflofit 
and management. While these preparations were heiW made 
negotiations were opened with Raja Ali and Saiyid Shaaban. 
An interview was arranged and a treaty made with the Remban 
chiefs. Begbie, who was an artillery officer in the Naning 
expedition, describes the Rembau magnates as the sorriest crowd 
of vagabonds who were etxr admitted to the honour of an 
alliance with the British Empire. However, the treaty was 
signed, it is noteworthy that Saiyid Shaaban’s name did not 
appear in it, nor had he any locus stauJi whatever as a Rembau 
chief ; yet, both the English and Malay accounts represent him 
as the most important f^ure in the negotiations. According to 
the Malay story he obtained for bis assi ‘Stance the promise of a 
pension and of a refuge in the Colony should the vicissitudes of 
Negri Sembilan politics^ever lead him to need such assistance. 
He also received a plot of land in Malacca and was certainly 
encouraged in his ambition to become the heir to Raja .Mi’s 
deities. 

The second Naning expedition was more successful than the 
first. Taboh Naning, Dul .Saiyid's village, was taken ^ assault ; 
many of the Naning chiefs went over to the British ; Dul Saiyid 
bin^sclt liecame a fugitive and ultimately surrendered. He W'as 
deposed but received a pension from the Indian Government till 
his death. His heirs still take the title of Dato’ of Naning and 
possess a certain prestige : his tomb is the scene of votive 
pilgrimages. His country became a Malacca district and the 
ttibal (hiefs were replaced by territorial penghulus. Naning 
lost its autonomy and the East India Company its money ; the 
only gainers by the war were Raja .Mi and his son, the ambitious 
Saiyid Shaaban. 


.X.-TAMPIN, A.D. 1S33-1872. 

The fall of Naning was a great triumph for Rembau. True, 
the Slate had given the English no assistance, but its defection 
from the side of Naning was represented everywhere as the 
decisive factor in the war. Begbie himself attached more 
importance to this factor than it probably deserved. In Sri 
Menanti Yamtuan Sati had fallen ; in Naning the Dato’ had been 
deposed. Raja Ali and Saiyid Shaaban were the dominant 
chiefs ; and they possessed the mendshtp of the British at Malacca. 
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I'aking advantage of the opportunity, Raj.a Ali proclaimed 
himself Vamtuan B<\sar of the Negri Sembilan, while Saiyid 
Shaaban took the title of YanUuan Muda. 

The descendants of Raja Ali and Saiyid Shaaban possess the 
originals of the two treaties made with England about this time. 
Tb<; e.irlier is dated the 20th January, 1832 fi4th Shaaban, 
A.H. 1247); the later is dated the 9th January. 1833 (19th 
Shaaban, A.H, 1248K It was in the intcn'al between these two 
treaties tluat the two chiefs claimed their increase in rank, a* 
appears clearly from the .seals used on the two occ.ii.sion». 3 he 
claim was perilous. It is typical of Malay chiefs that they are 
never content with the reality of fiower : they prefer to imperil 
it for the sake of empty titles. ‘I'he Yamtuan Muda and .Saiyid 
Shaaban h.ad nothing to gain by their new titles ; prr contra 
they gave offence t<* every chief in the Negri Sembilan, For the 
moment, however, the other chU-fs mirstid their wrath, awaiting 
their opportunity. It was the folly of .Saiyid Shaaban that gave 
them the chance for which they were waiting. 

The Dato' .Muda of Linggi (To' .Muda Katas) was a |>ersonal 
enemy of the Saiyid and had endeavoured without smeess to 
interrupt the negotiations that had le<l to the treaty of 1832, 
Nakhoda laip, a rival of the To’ Muda, took advant.age of the 
•iltered conditions in order to secure the .Saiyid's .assist, met** 
against Linggi. fie pr<>sented Saiyid Shaaban with a gold* 
sheathed /^.(r/rand with a buckle {pcnttin^j of scune value and so 
obtained his help in an attack on To’ .Mutla Kata.s. I he attack 
failed. To' Muda Katas happened to lx* a believer in a vi^^aroiui 
offensive, lie did not wait for a second atta< k but ltd n raid 
into the heart of Saiyid .Shaaban’s terrilorie.s. I he Saiyid called 
on the Dato' of Kembau for assistance. The Dato' of K. mbait, 
To’ N’ganit, had not rereived any' gold and saw no 

reason for interfering in private tjuarrels Ift* sti>od aloof. 
.Saiyid Shaaban then committed an art of blazing indiscretion. 
He sent a .small band of his followers to surprise and slav the 
Dato' of Kembau, a fellow -magnate r»f his ow n Stale. ^ Fo' 
Nganit esc,'i|>ed with his life but his house was plundered and 
burnt by Saiyid .Shaaban’s men After this outrage ali Rembau 
rallied to the side of the injured chief, and even the Dato' Kiana 
of Sungei I'jong declared .against Raja Ali and .S.iiyid Shaaban. 
On the principle that ‘ one should fight a hawk with a hawk 
and a sparrow with a sparrow, ” the two great undang now 
put forw'ard a prince. Raja Karlin of .Sri Menanti, M a tandidato 
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for the client^ of Yamtuan Bcsar. A civil war followed and 
ended in the night of Raja Ali and his son>in>law. 

Accwints differ as to what exactly happened. One story has 
it that Raja Ali fled to Lubok China, then to Simpang Linggi, 
and finally to Malacca, while Saiyid Shaaban held his own in 
Tampin and succeeded ultimately in turning Tampin into an 
independent State. Another story has it that Saiyid Shaaban 
fled to Malacca while Raja Ali held out in Tampin. There is no 
doubt about the issue of the war. After a long and desultory 
struggle the old State of Rembau was torn in two, the western 
portion going to the Dato' of Rembau and his headmen, and the 
eastern portion to Raja Ali and Saiyid Shaaban. Raja Ali died 
at Kfru, near Tampin, in the year 1850. Saiyid Shaaban lived 
till 1872 (a.H. la^i) but never succeeded i 1 receiving recognition 
as Yamtuan Muda. He was accepted as the independent ruler 
{t?Hgku hhar) of Tampin, and as nothing more. 

incidentally it is recorded in the annals of Raja Ali’s family 
that Saiyid Sln.iban was serving a sentence of six months’ 
imprisonment in the Malacca gaol when his father-in-law died, 
and that a hard-hearted British (jovernment refusetl to allow him 
out on parole to attend the obsequies. His wife sent the Tampin 
regalia as an offering to the authorities at Malacca without being 
able to induce them to change their resolution. Ihe regalia 
were then concealed and (presumably) have not been found 
since. They are said to have consisted of two spears (one of the 
Ij’pe known as chan^eai the other 6 ^rierawan/r), a long 

ifris (kert’s panjang b^rk^Iok bersalnt) and a written genealogy' 
ot the family. The obsequies of Raja Ali were carried out by 
his daughter, Raja Lebar, wife of Saiyid Shaaban. 

Thus then was the Stale of Tampin established. The ques- 
tion suggests itself : WHiy did this particular portion of the old 
State of Rembau cleave to Saiyid Shaaban when the re.st of 
Rembau seceded ? And what is the origin of the four local terri- 
torial dignitie.s, the penghuluships of Keru, Repah, Tf'bong and 
Tampin Teng.ah? 

'Fhe facts seem to be as follows. The old Malay State of 
Rembau contained a large amount of unoccupied territor}'. 
Adventurers at the head of bands of emigrants came at various 
times to the Yamtuan Muda and obtained his permission to form 
settlements in these tracts of jungle. Tradition has it that 
Pengitma Hitam, a Batu Hampar tribesman of Lanun descent, 
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«•* ihtf fiwi l« Tampin ; la- wiiji fff ^ of <m 

Umiii letUw. A/'Jtc^p «•« of the Mon^iftrlbt'if e^itf 
wuh hanog colofiuted KHu m 4 TflwMig. white • Tim Mn 
party cotonued Repah. Theie four )Mrtlifni.eiiii wiui their 
territorial penghulus, having nothing in common with tritiai 
chiefs of Kemrau, followed the fortunes of the Yamtuan Muda 
and his descendants. The boundary between Remban and 
Malacca is given as follows in the treaty of 1833 ; 


"Prom Ka*ta RnnxM Haoeh tn Biikil [brt«m. tlu>nM> lo Bnkit icItUMifi 
!b«iMV to Bakii Pui<i», tkoi>«y> to Jirat Gonjai, tiimro tu Lubok Tatam, tlMiMa lo 
t)tt«aa IVrinimi. ttn*»w> lo Outan Kopar, thtwf to H«la Boamca an4 ihance M 
Bnkit Pnto*.'' 


This is the present houndar)'. But it i*; suggested that the 
Tebong distrtet at least lay in the territories of the Dato’ of 
Naning and that its inchiston in Tampin was the result of the 
Xaning war. 


XL— BRITISH IXTERVEXTION. ad. i87J-i897. 

SuHgei t'jo»g - — The history of the State of Sungei I'iong 
stretches back far into the jMist. As early as A l>. I4(k> or > 47 ®* 
it was ruled by Malay chiefs who bore the title of pfHghuttt 
mantiri and were appointed by the Wndaharas of Malacca and 
johor. But the present ruling houses of Sungei I’joilg do not 
date back .so far. They seem to have acquired their he ediUry' 
rights about the year A.D. 1700, and transmitted them at firtSt 
from father to son in accordance with the law of Johor, and not 
by uterine descent as required bv the law of Menangkahwi. 
About the middle of the eighteenth century i son of the 
pl^nghulu mantiri of Sungei I’jong obtained ihe scmUroytl 
Bugis title of dat0' keUna pn/tra, bv whtfh his representativCtf 
have since been known, to the exclusion of the more ancient 
dignity of the {lenghulitship In A.D 1773 the State was one 
of the four that recognised Raja Mclewar as vamtuan of the 
Xegri Sembilan, and Sungei f'jong so obtained for its ruler, the 
Klana, recognition as imam or head of the aadang of the 
confederacy, To this day the l>ato' Klana *is charged with the 
duty of making the formal nomination id a new Yamtuan. 
About A.D. 17H0 the sec:ond I)ato' Klana (Ixha) gave « aettle- 
ment at Linggi to a number of Riau cotonisis who had been 
expelled from Kembau by f)ato' Ifban for declining to give up 
their customary law. the adat fi’mfMggoag. If it is true, an some 
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tro^ons have it, that Raja Melewar's popularity was due to his 
heihg jaUe to enforce the adat pSrpakh, it is a notable fact 
that Sungei Ujong, the first Stale in his confederacy, never 
accepted that law in its entirety and did not accept any of it till 
a much later date. Sungei t’jong has a territorial rather than 
a tribal system of administration. 

Early in the nineteenth century a conflict began to arise 
between the supporters of the matriart hal law of Sumatra and 
those of the Peninsular patriarchal law. It came to a head in a 
civil war of succession between the third Dato' Klana (Bahi) and 
the turbulent Dato’ Kawal, heir by uterine relationship to the 
first two Klanas. In the end Dato’ Kawal triumphed ; he became 
the fourth Klana and introduced the adat pcrpatch along with a 
compromise, Sigitiran (or rule of succession by rotation), under 
which his representatives and those of Dato* Klana Balii took it 
in turn to succeed to the position of head of the State. These 
disputes and (he headstrong policy of Dato' Kawal did a great 
deal to weaken the real authority of the ruler. 

It must alway.s be remembered that Sungei I’jong was not a 
tribal State like Kembau. It possessed great territorial chiefs 
in the Dato’ Bandar who governed the Coa.st. the Dato' Andulika 
Mandulika who ruled Panlai, the Dato* Akhirzaman of Rantau, 
the Dato’ .\inar ol Tlu Klawang, and the Dato* Muda of Linggi. 
These chiefs ^msscssed concessions and seals; in some cases 
they owed their positions and revenues (equally with the Klana) 
to the Sultan of Johor. Foremost among them was the Dato' 
Bandar, chief of the ■u.ans di-ayer, who held the country’s 
richest sources of revenue in his own hands. 1 he Dato' Klana 
wanted that revenue for his wars : the Dato’ Bandar disputed his 
onjers. Civil war arose and the Yamtuan Besar, Raja Radin, 
was called in as arbitrator. The revenues were divided and 
various compromises were arrived at to save the dignity of both 
parties. History W'as tampered with ; pedigrees were put forw’ard 
to show a relationship between the rival families ; sayings were 
coined to make peace between tlie Klana and Bandar. The State 
was an egg borne by them equally ’’ ; they were “ as the pupil 
and the while of the* eye." 

TSlur sa^biji sama di-tatang ,■ 

PSsaka satu sama di^b^la ; 

Hilang di-darat di-ayer meMckan, 

Hilang di-ayer di-darat minchari, 

Laisana mata hitam d^ngan mata pukh. 
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But common-sense is ag;ainst such diplomatic compromises. The 
Bandar smarted over his loss of revenue ; the klana resented 
his loss of dignity. The State became a house divided against 
itself ; whatever one ruler did, the other opposed. Matters came 
to a crisis in the Selangor disturbances of the early seventies. 
The Selangor refugees, fleeing from the wrath of the British, 
came to Sungei Tjong. Warned by the British Government the 
Klana gave them no .shelter. Kneouraged by the unpopularity 
of this inhospitable policy, the Dalo’ Bandar .shielded the refugeca 
and made the Klana's {xisition insupportubh . The unfortunate 
Klana had to choose between the enmity of the British and drposi- 
tion at the hands of his own pcojde He thiew in his lot with 
the British, maintained his position with the assbtance of a 
Resident, and divided the rank.s of his enerities }>y inciting a chief* 
to drive out the BaniLtr and seize his authority. I'ltimately the 
country was pacified and a British I'rotertorate wa.s established, 
under which the Klana and the new Bandar ended their difTcrence* 
by the receipt of an e<|ual status and ,an eijual ci' ii list 

Sri A/rnanii — W’e have seen that the expulsion i»f Vamtuan 
Sali and the fall of Kaja .Mi. Vamtuan Muda of Remliau, left Raja 
Kadin in undisputed [lossession of the royal demesne in Sri 
Mtmanli and the royal dignity of Vamtuan Besar. He held this 
position against ail ri\als till hi.s death, .and v\rn exercised a good 
deal of influence in .Sungei I jong. in Ktmbau, and in jelebu. Hi* 
death, however, was the signal fi»r new disturbances J* » iM>n, 
Tengku .Xntah, on < laiming the throne, was op{>osed by a Sumat- 
ran prince, a son of the old claimant Vamtuan B<*rtngin, wlw 
maintained that the custom <»f , Sleeking a ruler outside iIm; country 
should b< reverted to. The undang, on U-ing called in, »rl axide 
the claims of both the disputants and placed * n the throne 
an older man, Yarnluan Imam, brother of the decc-aicd Yarotuan 
Radin. I he death of ^ amtuan Imam reo(>ened the trouble, 
fhis lime the claimants were Tengku Antah. »on of Vamtuan 
Radin, and Tengku .\hmad TunggaJ, son ol Vamtuan Imam, 
The former had the more {lowerful local following; the latter 
had seized his f.vther's seals whii fi were th’’ tnii: regalia of the 
State. I he lor a! untlamg, the Dalo' of johol; favoured Tengku 
Antah, who installed himself at Sri .Mei'anii and made a fre»h 
M:al of hi.s own to replace the missing regalia. But the real of 
the Negri .S mbilan ruler.s were now we,irv of the eternal dinfMlteii 
over the title of Vamtuan. The Dato' Iviana, Saiyid Abdunrah- 
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man, of Sunni l^ong, was friendly tothe claimant, Tengku Ahmad 
T ungeal. The Data of Rembau claimed complete independence, 
and tne Dato* of Jelebu's attentions were monopolised by a 
Yamtuan Muda of his own with whom he was on the worst of 
terms. The “ treason ’* of the three undang who would not 
acknowled||^ Yamtuan Antah would, if acquiesced in, have left 
hini in undisturbed possession of Sri Menanti at least ; but with 
true Negri Sembilan imprudence he would not leave well alone. 
In A.D. 1876 he attacked the Dato’ Klana of Sungei Uiong for 
showing courtesy to the pretender, Tengku Ahmad Tunggal. 
The Dato’ Klana was then under British protection, A British 
force at once set out in two columns ; one column forced the 
Bukit Putus pass and occupied the Terachi valley, the other 
traversed the mountains and took tht Malays in the rear. 
This reverse made Tengku Antah consent in A.D. 1876 (at the 
instance of the Maharaja of Johor) to resign his claims to the 
titles of "Yamtuan Besar” and "Sultan" and to style himself 
only " Yamtuan of Sri Menanti." In A.D 1887 he made a fresh 
treaty, submitting himself to the supervision of the British Govern- 
ment as regards his relations with other States : and in A.D. i88g. 
Ills son and successor, Tengku Muhammad, and the rulers of the 
States under his jurisdiction (johol, Inas, flu Muar, Jempol, 
Gu* ong Pa.'iir and Terachi), placed themselves unreservedly under 
the urotretion of England. This treaty was also accepted by 
the Rulers of Tampin and Rembau. 


In thi*'- connection it is necessary to explain that there was a 
phase in the history of the Negri Sembilan States when the 
Maharaja of Johor endeavoured to play a part in their affairs. 
It must be remembered that the independence of the Negri 
Sembilan was never admitted by the Maharaja and that tne 
policy of that prince seemed to be aimed for some time at 
bringing this part of the Malay world into his own sphere of 
influence. The activity of the British Government put an end to 
any ambitions that the Maharaja may have entertained of 
bringing Rembau and the Sri Menanti States into union with 
Johor and Muar, but traces of these perished hopes may be seen 
occasionally in the terms of old treaties, notably in the Rembau 

S ycement of 1877, the Jelebu agreement of 1877 and the Sri 
enanti agyeement of 1 876. 

Rembau . — The war between Rembau and Tampin over the 

E retensions of Yamtuan Ali and Saiyid Shaaban ended, as we 
avc seen, in the complete separation of the two Static. Like 
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all Malay wars it was long, dcsuUoiy and indecisive. Rembau 
continued to be hostile to Tampin ; the Ruler of Tampin con- 
tinued to intrigue for the dignity of Yamtuan Muda. The 
chronic trouble caused by these irritating little conflicts and 
intrigues led in the end to discontent with the Rulers of both 
States. In March, 1877, Haji Sahil, the unpopular Date' of 
Rembau, made a treaty " for giving quietness and peace ” to his 
countr)' by undertaking to submit ml his disputes for the “ advice 
and instructions ' of the Maharaja of Johor. This treaty was 
u/tra vires as it was not signed by the eight lemham. Six ^'cars 
later, by a fresh treaty, the eight Icmbaga deposed Haji .Sahil and 
appointed Serun bin Sidin, Dato’ of Rembau. By this treaty the 
chiefs agreed to refer all their disputes to the Gosernor of the 
Straits and to abide by his decision. Hut this treaty was not 
enough. It gave the British Government no real control over 
the country and allowed the Dato' and his u-atis to pursue a 
most suicidal policy of land-alienation for the sake of the personal 
gains made by selling large tracts of countr)’ to Chinese tapioca- 

f ilanters from Malacca. \ policy of this sort is so pregnant with 
uture trouble that the British authorities began to strain every 
nerve to obtain some hold over the land-policy of the country. 
In the end the Dato’ and the leading uaris chiefs who claimed 
possession of all waste lands parted with their rights to the 
British Government In return for one-third of the revenue. 
This is the treaty of September, 1887. In 1889 the State of 
Rembau joined with Tampin and the Sri Menanti States in 
forming the confederacy known as the “old" Negri Sembilan. 

Jelebu. — The Stale of jelebu was established about A.D. 1760 
by a certain local chief of Ulu jelebu obtaining from .'bdul Jalil 
Muadzam Shah, Regent of Johor, a seal and title as ruler of his 
country. There were, however, certain local territorial diiefs 
who held positions of real antiquity and importance even though 
they had not been recognised by the Johor Government. These 
chiefs seem to have disputed the Dato's authority, with the 
result that a number of muafakat or compromises were arrived 
at. The title of Dato’ now “rolale.s'' betw'cen Uirre familic.s 
one being the original I’lu jelebu family;' and each new holder 
has to be approved by two local chiefs, the Dato’ Umbi and 
Dato' Mantri. But a further disturbing element appeared in the 
country in the form of the princely Sumatran families who 
exploited the Negri Sembilan so successfully. Raja Adil is said 

* The trinris Vin nam aiiJ Bmrim. 
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to have lived in Jelebu ; and his grandson, Tengku Sabun, made 
himselT Yamtuan Muda of the little State at some date about 
A.D. 1820. Dynastic disputes and wars of succession divided the 
Jelebu chiefs and exposed the' country to raids from Pahang 
which depopulated considerable tracts. When the British 
Protectorate was established in Sungei Ujong the condition of 
Jelebu was pitiful. In 1877, Ute Yamtuan Tengku Abdullah 
made a treaty agreeing to ask “advice and instructions” from 
the Maharaja of Johor, but ‘such an undertaking, given by a 
titular dignitary without the consent of the Datp’ and chiefs 
of Jelebu, was valueless for bringing about peace. The troubles 
continued. In 1883, the British Government was invited to 
arbitrate and a fresh treaty was made. Under this treaty the 
residential system was introduced into Jelebu, the Yamtuan was 
bought out with a life-pension of $t,2oo a year, and the Dato' 
and chiefs were promised an interest in the revenues of the 
State. The Yamtuan died not very long afterwards, and a fresh 
treaty was drawn up (in A.D. 1886) abolishing the dignity of 
Yamtuan and readjusting the financial arrangements. 

The tWegrt Scmhilan . — The various treaties to which reference 
has been made had the effect of dividing the administration of 
the country into two sections ; the Eastern (comprising Rembau, 
.Si t Men.tnti and Tampin) under “ the Resident of Negri 
Sembilan,” and the Western (comprising Sungei Ujong and 
Jelebu) under “ the Residtmt of Sungei Ujong." This adminis- 
trative partition was brought to an enti in 1 895 by the appointment 
of the Hon. Martin Lister as Resident for ^th divisions under 
his old title of Resident of Negri Sembilan. Mr. Lister died in 
A.D. 1897 and was succeeded by Mr. E. W. Birch, who effected 
the union of the Negri Sembilan States under a titular Malay 
sovereign by the election of Tengku Muhammad, Ruler of Sri 
Menanti, as Yang-di-pertuan Besar of the whole country. This 
was, for all intents and purposes, a reversion to Raja Melewar's 
constitution of A.D. 1773, which had been abolished (as. we 
have seen) by the treaty of 1876 after nearly a ccntuiy' of civil 
war. 




PART II. 

THE CONSTITUTION. 

By R. J. Wilkinson. 

Alam b?raja ; 

Nfgfri birpdnghulu ; 

Suku bSrivha ; 

Annk huah b^ribu'bapa ; 

Orang s?mhuia bdrtimpathemhtda. 

*' The world has a king, the country a chief, the tribe a 
head, the family an elder, and every m.m a family to attend to 
his affairs," so runs a local saying that summarises the consti- 
tution of the Negri Senthilan. Unfortunately, this brief defi- 
nition includes technical terms that presuppose a knowledge of 
all the complexities of Menangkabau law. Words like ‘‘tribe/’ 
"famiU," “< ldcr'’ and "chief" arc beyond any simple interpreta- 
tion ; they have to be explained guardedly and at very great length 
if the explanation is to escape the wrath of every Euroj>ean who 
has dwell in Rembau and absorbed its enthusiasm for the 
uni nportant. 

.Some terms, of course, are easy to define. "The world" 
is the Negri Sembilan ; no Rembau man need take exception to 
that. " The king" is th«' Yang-di-pfrtuan Btsar. "The coun- 
try" is Rembau (or her si.ster-States) ; the definite article need 
only be emjdiasised to indicate what is meant. "The chiefs’’ 
are the Klana of Sungei Ujong, the Penghulu of Jelebu, the 
Dato' of johol, and th<‘ Dato’ of Rembau. But underlying 
this territorial system we have a tribal organisation. Each 
of the four great chiefs rules, or ruled — for we are dealing with 
the constitution of A.D. 1773 — over a number of “tribes"* 
or semi-autonomou.s clans, each of which manages most of 
its affairs under the control of its own lembaga or head- 
man. The clan, in its turn, is subdivided into " families,’’ > 
each with its own "elder”*; and the “family" may be 
divided into various branches settled in different localities. 
Every individual has his own immediate relatives to look after 
his affairs and avoid, if possible, tho publicity and scandal of a 
reference to the family elder. If a dispute could not be 

* * /6t» bojJn or buapa. 
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arranged amicably it h<id to be taken to the elder who had 
jurisdiction up to $3.50 or the value of a goat. If that juriidic* 
tion was insumcient the case might be referred to the tl^mhajpt 
whose powers went up to §7 (or the value of a buffalo) and 
included authority to arrest ; “ l>onds are the t^mhaga 's," said the 
law. Xext came the court of the chief or undang, whose 
jurisdiction extended to $14 and included the potver of life and 
death. In exceptional cast's a matter might come for hearing 
before the king’s own court. * 

In itself the gradation of official powers is no protection to 
the liberty' of the subject. Its special effectiveness in the caae 
of Xegri Sembilan lay in the fart that the higher authorities were 
tike our own ap{iellate or assize courts ; they could not initiate 
an attack on an individual. The Xegri Semhilan peasant was 
more than a ryot hclpl<-ss in the clutches of a great territorial 
chief. If he committed a petty offence hi* was judged by his 
own people, the chief lould not interfere. If he was charged 
with a graior crime he was heard by his own people, and if a 
prima /nciV case was made out against him he was handed ovar 
to the higher authorities for trial If the tribal headmen used 
their powers unfairly and .screeni'd their own p<.'ople from punish- 
ment they might be called to .icrount for their misconduct ; but 
the chief could not prcKced against anyone e,\c'’pt the tribal 
headman, nor was he strong enough to attack any single ttmhaga 
unjustly in fare of the opposition that such a prixcraing would 
arouse among the rest. I he abolition of direct relations between 
the chiefs and the r> ots made the Xegri Sembilan tribal divisions 
a real shield to the rights of the subject. If any European 
student imagines that constitutional Gosemment is alien to the 
.\siatic mind he may study the Menangkabau system with profit, 
for it is a genuine Malay creation and owes nothing to alien 
influence. Its faults and failures are those common to idl 
democracies ; overmuch disputation, irrt'solutc and divided 
atlion, and the inertia that comes of a (iovernment tiring over- 
weighted with checks and counter-rhcxks. 'HMrsc faults were 
free from any oriental hankering after despotism. The Negri 
.Sembilan Malay ivas a loyalist in his was*, but he loved hbi 
lilwjfiy even more than he loved a lord. It was hi* attempt 
to love both that brought disaster upon him. 

I he “king" or Vang-di-periuan Besar wa.« essentially a 
constitutional ruler. “ He does not own the soil nor can he 
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levy imposts/' said the law; '* he is only the lountaio of 
lustice and can claim a civil list.” No one indeed could be 
less like the despot of Eastern romance. His civil list was 
framed on very frural lines : ” from every household a gallon of 
rice and a couple of coconuts ” each time a ruler was buried or 
crowned. Commuted into dollars at the last accession tbb mas 
manah amounted to 

f»4 for Johol proper, 

$14 for all Ulu Muar, 

$7 for all Jempol, 
for all Gemencheh, 

and so on. Moreover, it was limited by the stipulation that the 
funeral of one ruler and the installation of the next should be 
treated as one ceremony and should call for one contribution 
only. On the occasion of a great festival — such as a royal 
marriage or circumcision — the yamtuan was entitled to a gift of 
three buffaloes from the magnates who attended the dinner. In 
consonance aI.so with the universal Malay custom that regards 
all rarities and freaks as the king's perquisite the yamtuan could 
claim bczoar*8toncs, talismans, ivor>’, freak-buffaloes, and even 
the children of unmarried mothers as being inexplic.able pheno- 
mena, “ plants without seeds, flowers without buds.” When all 
these sources of income arc totalled up they represent very little. 
Attempts to get more were risky. One Yamtuan, as we have 
seen, tried to levy a commission of 2\ per cent, on some money 
won by the Dato’ Klana when betting at a cock-fight in Sri 
Menanti. He was deposed and driven out. Any attempt to 
claim percentages or raise taxes brought the “ king ” into 
collision with the great territorial chiefs who were always ready 
to fight for the retention of their perquisites. 

The V'amtuan was berkhalifah, the Caliph, God’s vicegerent 
on earth. This meant that he stood at the head of the religious 
law and was the court of final resort in all disputes regarding 
Moslem cu.stom. His position meant less in the Negri Sembilan 
than it did elsewhere, owing to the fact that the chiefs and 
people owed their* powers and liberties to the adat and were 
very unwilling to admit its subordination to the Law of the 
Prophet. In^ed, they tried to argue that the two were identical 
or of equal importance. 

JHuhum yang rata, 

Adat yang aatar. 
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“ Religious law is level ; customary law is flat.” And again 

Ada/ yang kawt, 

Shara' yang lasim. 

“ Custom is compulsory ; religion is obligatory.” In both cases 
we get a distinction without a difference. Moreover, »hc judges 
of religious law were removable at the will of the local chiefs 
and were not likely to carry many appeals to the king. At the 
same time Ihb position of “ Caliph ” must have been one of some 
importance, for the powerful rulers of Rembau claimed to be 
ht'rkhalifah as soon as they asserted their Independence of the 
Y.imtuan. 

The king was also the ktadilan or fountain of justice : in 
other words, he was the final courtofappe.il. His jurisdiction 
amounted to 66 kuPatig or §24. and he (ould behead while the 
chief could only kilt w ith the If a Dato' of Johol or D.ito' 

of Remhau considered that a rn.ilter was too thorny for him to 
settle by himself he might ahva\s reb'r it to the Vamtuan a* a 
disinterested arbitrator. The v.ilue of ih« king's prerogative 
in this respect depi-nded greativ on the trust lh.»l the chiefs 
could feel in him. .\ fair-mindetf prince might hav e iMPCOme the 
most influential man in the land ; a sclf-.seeking judge wa.s what 
nolwdv wanted. If the civil wars are .my criterion id the c.'ipacity 
for rule dispLiyed by the Liter '■ kings ' they indicate that the 
fountain of justice was polluted and lh.it the indefinit' nets of 
the ruler’s judicial powers .are due to the fact that reference to 
him never crv.stallised into a reguhir custom 

.Apart from the limitations to his pow. r the king held a 
position of great dignity. He and his family w ■ re extra-lerri- 
torial, belonging to no clan and ow ning no .a!legi.m( e to any tribal 
headman. He was safros.inrt * I he gre.il terriforied cliicfs 
were revered.* They bad a spe< iai sanctilv of their own, but 
it was a pale sh.adow of the true nuajesty u( kings The later 

[ lenghulus of Rembau, though they * laimed several royal attri- 
>utcs, dared not (Liim the daulal Royalty had also Hi ow'l» 
court language ; the great chief* could not anoex it though they 
tried to rai.se their own “ utterances " ^ to the pLine of the king's 
“commands.”* Then there were the ceremonies; the royal 
precedence, the deference of others, the homage, the kingly 
yellow that no one else might we.ir, the regali.i, the salutes, tne 


* T,t»k. 
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dwelling in palaces, the title of Sultan~all these thin’gs were 
precious possessions and whetted an appetite for more. 

We may pass over the minor rulers, the Yamtuan Muda of 
Kembau and the Yamtuan Muda of Jelebu. They had no place 
in the arrangements of a.d. 1773, but were added afterwards 
to allow some feud or put an end to the jealousy of rival princes. 
Each Yamtuan Muda was a local deputy of the Yamtuan Besar, 
and did not possess a distinctive position of his own in the 
theory of the constitution. 

Next below these titular rulers came the four great terri- 
torial chieii or undan^. Ceremonially they w'ere of minor 
importance. When elected each of these chiefs had to present 
himself before the yamtuan and do homage for the office 
conferred upon him — a mere form, since the yamtuan had no 
jMJwcr to bestow such dignities. On these occasions the chiefs 
were addressed formally as oranp kaya ; a commoner's title, 
not a prince's. Nor could a chief habitually use the royal 
yellow or the royal forms of speech or any other regal attribute ; 
he wa.s a commoner and no more. He could claim a salute of five 
guns as against seven for a yamtuan and three for a tembaga. So, 
loo, his wedding ceremonies lasted five days as against a 

prince's s«'ven, and a lembaga's three. He had no less than 
16 kl'hharan or insignia of rank, but they were not ‘’regalia” 
in the highest sense. In theoretical power he had also to 
lake a position below that of the king. His jurisdiction was 
limited to a bahara or about while the king’s extended 
to 66 kupang or $24.80 to be exact. The chief could only 
execute with the kfris ; to “ shed blood ” was a royal preroga- 
tive. The yamtuan could le\y his mas manah — his gallon of rice 
and two coconuts — on all the households of ” the world ” : 
the undang levied a similar contribution on certain Crown 
lands* only. Rut with all this affectation of inferiority the 
great territorial chiefs were wealthier and mightier than the 
king. Their wealth they did not owe to their office but to the 
fact that they were tcaris, heirs of the soil, representatives (in 
theory) of the old aboriginal peoples. Though the chief divided 
his revenues with* the rest of the wan's (he was only one of 
many "heirs”), he took the lion’s share in accordance with the 
tribal rule, " Big shares to big men, little shares to little men.” 
Constitutionally, too, the four great territorial chiefs were the 
tteng balai, the pillars of the court, the electors and upholders 
of the yamtuan. The yamtuan could not create a chief, but the 


* Tanah mkpahm. 
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chief mighto-and often did— <reate a yamtuan. Raja Khatib was 

? ut forward by the Dato’ of Ulu Muar, a minor territorial magnate; 

amtuan Radin was the nominee of Rembau ; Yamtuan Sati was 
made and unmade bv the Dato' Klana ; Yamtuan Antah was set up 
by the Dato’ of JohoL In true power there was no comparison be- 
tween the chief with a whole State at his back and the king with his 
great pretensions and his ragged retinue. One was reality; 
the other bluff. So was it also with jurisdiction. That of 
the king was a name : that of the undang a living force. The 
king might behead, it is true ; still he could onK’ behead his 
own followers, and the practice was not to be /rommended. 
For real criminal ju.sticc the chief’s kt'ris was all that was wanted. 
The chiefs powers were definite enough. He hcartl ca.ses of 
treason, murder, robber)', arson, poisoning and incest. Les.scr 
offences were tried before the It'mhaga, and unless the H^mbaga's 
fining powers ($7. or the value of a buffalo) were exceeded, the 
chief did not interfere. As has been pointed out already, the 
nndang’s court was not one of original jurisdiction ; offenders 
were brought to it by their own tribal headman, and when the 
case was over it was also the Icmhaga who saw to the recovery 
of the fines. The chief was in general control of the tribal 
headmen and could call them to account if they were inefficient 
or corrupt, but the machinery for the purpose w as tdaboralc and 
does not enter into the theory on the Constitution. 

In three out of the four States the term phighulu (nigeri 
berpinghulu) may be identified with the undang himself ; in the 
fourth State, Johol, there were divisional penghulus who were 
.subordinate to the undang. 

The main point of the theory i.s that Ik-Iow the tetiitorial 
chief — be he an undang or a divisional p'nghulu like the Dato' 
of Ulu Muar‘ — there come the tribal hc.idmen who are not terri- 
torial in the strictest sense of the word. They are known sum 
lembaga and their tribes as suku : both terms need a good deal 
of explanation. 

The colonists from Mcnangkabau came to the Fenituiitla front 
various Sumatran districts : from Payakombo, from Sri Lenuk, 
from Sri Melenggang, from Batu Hangar, from Batu Batang, from 
Mungkal, from Tanah Datar, from Tiga N'cnck and from Tip 
Batu. After settling in the Negri Scmbilan they and thek 
descendants continued to call themselves after the districts from 


* The divifkmtl ixmfrbttlu ii ofion nn undtmp. 
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which they had come, so that what are territorial names in 
Sumatra have come to btr tribal names in the Malay Peninsula. 
But this list of ten tribes would not be exhaustive. It might 
happen that some Sri Lcmak settlers would reside for some 
time in Pahang and then migrate to Ulu Muar ; while other Sri 
Lemak colonists would come direct to Ulu Muar from Sumatra. 
This would create a distinction between the SSri Lemak Pahang 
and the Slri Limak M^nangkabau. In other cases there might 
be two separate migrations from the same locality at different 
times under different chiefs; thus, we get the Payakombo tribe in 
Rembau split into two portions, one in the iow*country under 
the limbaga ’Data' Mirbangsa, and the other and larger portion 
in the uplands under the limbaga Data Seri Maharaja. 
Furthermore, the Negri Sembilan populition includes descendants 
of tbe original inhabitants who were in the country before the 
Sumatran settlers arrived, and who are known gencrically as the 
biduanda tribe ; and it also includes colonists who did not come 
from Menangkabau : for instance, the clans of the anak Acheh or 
.Vchehnesc, and the .tnak Milaka or Malacca Malays. It is, 
therefore, difficult to lay down any general rules as to the 
distribution of these different tribes. 

Moreover, it must be remembered that Menangkabau adat 
tfaccs descent through women only. The “ Payakombo’’ tribe 
of tO'day is made up of the dcscen^nts in the direct female line 
of the women>settiera from the Payakombo district ; the descend- 
ants of the male settlers take their mother’s designation. Under 
the circumstances these tribal distinctions have no real racial or 
territorial significance. For all intents and purposes they are 
artificial divisions. The artificiality of the whole system is 
enhanced by the fact that a man passes on marriage from the 
control of his mother’s tribe to that of his wife's, so that a large 
proportion of the males in the charge of any one tribe do not 
belong to that tribe .it all by descent. A Negri Sembilan suku 
is a very mixed community ; its women — and the lands they own 
—are the bonds that hold it together. Not that the artificiality 
of the whole tribal system would matter much if it worked well 
ill other aspects. But the inei^uality in numbers and importance 
between one tribe and another and between one family and 
another created difficulties. In 1891 two Rembau tribes totalled 
167 persons between them, while a third tribe numbered 3,766 
by itself ; a constitution that disregards numerical differences of 
tnis sort is hardly the work of men wise in the wisdom of the 
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world. There are many features in the government of the old 
Negri Sembilan that seem to have been invented for the express 
purpose of exciting tumults and provoking civil war. 

Nothing, for instance, could be fairer — on paper — than the 
system of giVir or rotation. V\'e will suppose that there were 
four Payakombo “families” in exi.sience when the constitution 
was settled. To avoid the risk of the position of /i'w^tf^a-ship 
being monopolised by any one family, the four might agree that 
the tribal headman should be selected from the ranks of each in 
rotation. But wh.it was >tmple, practical and just in A.D. 1700 
might become an abuse two centuries later. New families would 
have come over from Payakombo and ha\ e risen to importance 
without acquiring any claim to the honour of giving a Irmbaga 
to the tribe. Old families would have fallen into jioverty and 
discredit, yet under the ancient constitution they would still 
have the right to insist that the tribal headman shall be selected 
in rotation from their own ragged and disreputable ranks. If 
the divi,sion.^ had been territorial instead of tribal a redistribution 
of electoral rights could he arranged easily enough on the basis 
of numfrers, but with “ families ' and “clans” the difficulty is 
almost insuperable. The grievances and disputes which arise 
out of the election of officers in the Negri Sembilan arc due to 
the fact that the Constitution (in so far as it affects that one 
issue) is quite out of date. 

The jurisprudence of .Mcnangkabau allowed for the need oi 
constitutional changes from time to time. It recognised tribal 
agreements* as a source of law. If the tribe choose to 
admit new colonists to a full or partial franchise the tribe 
was at liberty to admit them. Doubtless, arrangem -nls of 
this kind were arrived at from time to time in the interests 
of tribal peace ; but they were only < om|>fomises and con- 
cessions, varying in each case with the requirements of the 
moment. There was no uniformity about them The old 
families gave as little as possible, the new families took as 
much as they could get. These divergencies and anomalies 
make it necessary to write a separate account of each SiaU , tribe, 
and title in the Negri Sembilan ; general sialemenU on such 
points are impossible. But within the trilK* itself the powers of 
the headman and elder do not vary. The differences that exiift 
are confined to extra-tribal authority and to the method of 
selection or appointment to offices. 
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Before proceeding to discuss the unvarying element — the 
authority of an official within his own tribe — it may be of interest 
to f»ive an example of constitutional change and of the reasons 
for It. In the oldest Rembau treaties we get the s%naturc of the 
Dato* and of four tribal headmen, 'fhis Council of Four repre* 
sented in all probability the four principal l^mhaga at the date 
when the Constitution was established. Vet, in 1891, the 
tribesmen represented by these four headmen numbered only 
1,317 persons out of a total population of 11,136 souls. The 
Council of Four had long ceased to be representative of the 
whole people, though its members still enjoy a certain cere- 
monial precedence over the rest. Accordingly, in 1832, we find 
that four more Umbaga were added to the list of signatories to a 
treaty, thereby indicating the creation of a Council of Eight. 
These four additions possessed (in 1891) a following of 3,667 
tribesmen, so that the Council of Eight is much more represent- 
ative than the original Four. On the 1891 census the figures 
are . 

Biduanda (represented by the Uato’) ... 3,766 

Tribesmen under the original Four . . 1,317 

„ ., additional Four ... 3,667 

or 8,750 out of 11.136 persons. Although there are even now 
O' er 2.00U persons who are not included in what we may 
call the higher franchise of Ktmbau, the present state of affairs 
represents a very great advance on the days of the Council 
of Four And the constituencies (if we may call them so) are 
unequal. The Dato' Samsuroh Fahlawan only represents about 
150 tribesmen; and even the senior lanbaga, the Dato* Gempa 
Maharaja, with his following of 300, compares unfavourably with 
the junior iembaga, the Dato' Mandulika, whose buak must 
be about 2,uoo in number. Anomalies of this sort will explain 
the turbulence of Government in Rembau, besides throwing light 
upon the distribution of the population in the days of the early 
colonists. 

Within the tribe itself things were simple enough. Tlic 
limba^a was its he^d.’ fiis authority was defined with great 
precision ; he could tine or award compensation to the extent 
of the value of a buffalo or of a bahara of tin, a jurisdiction 
representing some I7 in the currency of the time, though it would 
represent far more in the depreciated silver of to-day. He was 

' ill Ji’iobn, Juhol and U«tnlMn. In Snngi^i Cjoag the term fiwbtifa is 
loosely nnd often incorrootly. 
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elected by a strict rule of rotation from one after another of ^ 
fully enfranchised families included in the tribe ; but the election 
(which was made by the tSu bapa or heads of families) had to be 
confirmed by the territorial chief, l>c he an undang or a pinghuln 
like the Dato’ of Ulu Muar. Once elected and approved the 
lembaga could not be dismissed except by the mndang in 
council, nor could he be dismissed for anything except a serious 
offence such as dereliction of duty or encroachment on the 
powers of others. His position in fact was a very strong one. 

The duties of a Jt'mbaga were of a very varied character. 
He was expected to be present at great social (unctions in his 
tribe — weddings, fe.ists, ear*boring festivities, circumcision 
celebrations, and >o on ; but his presence had to Ih’ paid for by 
gifts of rice or cakes and by the tit -bits of the meat of the buffalo 
slaughtered for the c*ccasion. He had judicial authority in cases 
of serious ass;iuU ; in more serious cases he took the atxuscd 
into custody and funded him over to the unduHg for trial. He 
was a sort of quaiifie.d witness in im|>ortant cases such as 
transfers of lantl, and he was a sort of bailiff or sheriff for 
carrying out decrees of the court. 

in Rembau and in the Kuab Pilah district the liinbagtl still 
plays a part in land administration. Although there need be no 
<|uestion of the usefulness of the tribal system in the past, there 
may well be two opinions about its utility at the present time 
if compared with the territorial system in force in the other 
Malay States, and to some extent in Jelcbu, Tampin and Sungd 
rjong. in Malacca it was swept away after the .Naning war and 
a territorial classification was substituted for it. In Tanroin and 
Jelebu it is perishing; in Sungei t’jong it never throve ; Rembau 
is its main stronghold. 

Below the Icmhaga came the ibu hapa or elder. The cider 
or elected head of the family was the court of first instance in 
such family disputes or petty assaults as could not be settled in a 
friendly manner by the immediate relatives of the disputants. 
Even in the past the elder's powers were limited. He could not 
arrest: “bonds are the Icmbaga's" said the bw. He mwhtfjpvc 
damages or award comix:nsation or impose a fine up to tnc value 
oi 13-50, or one goat, but be could not enforce such a decision 
without invoking the aid of the ISmbaga. Such powers are quile 
obsolete now. The cider’s main business, however, vwio if 
another kind. He was supposed to be an fait with the affini 
of his " children." If they were in debt or trouble be pletded 
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their cause ; if there «ras any doubt as to what they had done he 
was expected to testify to the truth. In order that he might 
lossess the needed knowiedge of witat was going on he was an 
lonoured guest at all family feasts and family ^councils, and 
le was called in to attest the payment of a debt or the final 
settlement of any transaction of importance. He was a sort of 
attestant J. P, or qualified witness. The elder was elected by 
his “children," subject to Ih" approval of the tribal headman. 
“ He liv<*s or dies at the discretion of the limbaga'' said the law ; 
he could in fact be dismissed without trial or enquiry. The 

exists in Rembau, Kuala Pilah and 
Jclebu, though shorn of much of its ancient importance. 

Two more institutions invite attention though they are left 
tinmenlionrd in the short summary of the Constitution that 
has served as a heading for this chapte--. They arc the orangf 
htsar and the waris. The ornng besar (or besar, as they are 
more commonly called) were tribal officials whose business it 
was to act as a check on the officer immediately above them, 
whether he was an eider or a lembaga. The territorial chief 
apjuunted somo to keep an (‘ye on tin* icwbnga's doings and 
prevent him hei oming too powerful ; the femb/tga appointed 
others in ftrder that he might keep his “ elders ’ in order. W’ith 
the weakening of the tribal system the powers and duties 
of the offfng; bhar have passed outside the range of practical 
politics. 

It is otluTwise with tht‘ wan's, whose position has been much 
misrepresented and misunderstoo<l — to their own very great 
.advantage — hy many a writer upon the .subject of Menangkabau 
a//af. They ap' sometimes spoken of as the wart's “ tribe," and 
are idenlilird with the great Biduanda clan who number alKtut 
one-third of the whole population of Rembau. Moreover, it is 
suggested or implied that “ the proprietary right of the aborigines 
in the soil vested in the wart's by virtue of the alliance contracted 
between To' Lela Balangand the daughter of Batin Sekudai.’’* 
All this i.s pure myth. 

In the first nlact a distinction must be drawn between the 
wart's and the biduanda. True, the warts arc members of the 
Biduanda tribe in Rembau and most other States, but they are 
not co-extensive with it. They are a privileged inner ring or 
circle, very little limited indeed in number : so limited in fact, 

' Pmt und Maekntj, '* Bembao,” p. 28. 
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that they hardly number twenty adultK for the whole of Sungei 
Ujong.* In Rembau they arc more numerous, it is true ; but 
even in Rembau there is a great numerical difference between 
the few families who make up the privileged circle of the warts. 
and the four thousand persons who are grouped together as 
Biduanda. 

Who then are the warts? They are the “heirs'' of some 
territorial chieftaincy, or of some ruling house — in Rembau, as 
in Sungei Ujong, Jelebu and Johol. Doubtless, they sometimes 
claim descent from mythical figures like the Batin Sa-ribu Java, 
who is .•dternatcly a man and a woman at the discretion of local 
genealogists, but the facts of history arc plain enough. The 
exploiters or overlords cr rulers — call them what we wifl-“Of the 
ancient Negri Sembilan were the members of the great house of 
the bendaharas of Malacca and Johor. Tim Perak, the fourth of 
the Malacca bendaharas, held at one time the actual post of 
penghulu of Klang. He was the father of the Bendahara Lulok 
Batu, the seventh bendahara (A.P. 1511b and grandfather of Tun 
Isap Bi ragah, the eighth bendahara. Continuing the pedigree 
wc come to Tun Perak’s great-grandson, 1 un Isap Biajid, the 
ninth bendahara, w ho is associated w ith the early years of Johor ; 
to Tun Isap Misai, a generation hater, the tenth iKndahara; and 
lastly to Tun Isap Misai’s grandson, the eleventh benihthara, 
Tun Sri I.anang, who inspirerl uf he did not write* the Sfjtirak 
Mi'layu. .\nd the Sejarah M^layu tells u.s in so m.iny Wortiti 
that these outlying districts had been the property of that great 
Malacca family from the time of the earliest Bendaharas down to 
the period at which the " Annals ’’ themselves were w ritten (A.D^ 
1636). There is no question of any ' Batin Sa-ribii I lya" or of 
any Sakai ancestry through whom a claim was made. 

True, we have only Tun Sri l^nang’s word for the statement 
that his family possessed these rights; he may Iw eiaggerating 
the power and wealth of his family. But corrolioratton come* 
from an unexpected quarter. Tlie old wal of the Dalo’ of 
Rembau was worded as fol!ow.s; Da to' Sidta Raja bin Date* 
Lein Maharaja, tiingan kurnia Bi^ndahapa S?ri Maharaja. 
fhci) follows a dale of which the first two ligure* arc illegible. 

• By the grace of the Bendahara Sri Maharaja "—that I* the 
authority on which the old chiefs of Remliati based their claim. 

’ /.«•., the Kiana't iJut tmri» muy hmkI «f the heirs «if siiy tMrri* 

torial littc 1 kimI there *r» that serenil irmtipe in Smifrei tljOBI'i III 

T»wbi the irnnf are no* Bhlnanda, nor i« the I>afo‘ (A Naninir. 
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Be it remembered ihat this old seal— which can be read on the 
treaty of 1833 — ^was not personal to the ruling Dato* (who was 
a I^la Maharaja)^ but was the seal of the chieftaincy itself. 
There is no question of any warts tribe or of any Sakai 
descent : the warh are simply one or more Biduanda families 
who obtained a seal and a concession from an old Malay chief. 

What then was the dale of this concession ? The last two 
figures arc "21,” — a.h. 921, 1021 or 1121. The first of these 
dates takes us back to a.d. 1514, an impossibly early period. 
The second takes us to about A.D. 1610, when the author of the 
Sijstrah iillayu was himself bendahara ; but he bore the title 
Paduka Kaja not S!ri Maharaja. The third is A.D. 1707. 
The seal would represent the second Dato’ of Rembau,‘ the first 
having been a Lela Maharaja. The Sungei LJjong pedigrees, 
though they mention no dates, give us seven penghuliis anterior 
to the Dato’ Ktana of a.d. 1773* And suggest that the warts 
family obtained its rights during the closing years of the seven* 
teentn century. The assertion of right by uterine descent is not 
a Sakai custom nor is it a Johor custom, it is a matter of 
Menangkabaii adat ; and the conclusion to which the historian 
is forced is that certain early .Menangkabau settlers acquired the 
claims of the old Johor overlords and then proceeded to transmit 
them to their st^mrnda or *' wife’s relations " in accordance 

with their own ancestral law. 

* Thi« »« iu •oconlantx* with tnidiiiun whk'h fiuuntaio* that the Moond Dato' 
fit RviiiImu « m I Iio whi of the Amt. It altn explain* th«> jrilini» h?4tar of Bemban. 
Tba tninaition from the ftmlu^goug to tbo adat ftfrpaieh would make two 
famiUtw oligtblo io the nilonihip: the tala maharaja family a* heir* of the Aret 
Dato' and the tidia mja family aa heir* of the aecond. The gUiraa at the Sungei 
Djong tenn* dt.daru( aroao in exarily the aame way. The Malay theory of Sakai 
own«iiihi|i of the *a!l ia (|nite iitveoadlaMe with the claima of the vfaritjawa at 
Bemhan. 
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PREFACE. 


In dealing with matters relating to Malay Life and 
Custoni.s I have thought it best to divide up the subject 
into three [)amphlets. This, the first, deals with the 
principal incidents in the life of a Malay. The secwid 
[laniphlet will give some account of the conditions 
under which a Malay lives — the type of house he 
resides in. the clothes he w'ears, the furniture he 
ust‘s. etc. The third jiamphlet will treat of Mailay 
amuseiinents. 

I am very much indebted to Raja Haji Yahya, 
Penghulu of Kota Setia, and to Messrs. H. Berkeley 
and R. 0. Winstedt for valuable assistance in the 
preparation of this pamphlet. The details given are, 
of course, based ujXm Malay life in Perak. 


R. J. WILKINSON, 




LIFE AND CUSTOMS 


INFANCY.! 

I IKE most Eastern «,t*remonie8 the rites that 
J jieeoiii{)auy a Malay birth arc very elalx>rate and 
very ineonj^ruous. Tlu newly born cliild is first spat 
upon by the midw'ife ifi order tliat he may l)e protected 
against the old Indonesian spirits of disease. After 
this he hears from the lips <»f his father (or from some 
learned man if the fatl»er be illiterate) the Moslem 
tenets, the adzan or “call to devotion,” and the kamat 
or “final exhortation to prayer.” llf; is then handed 
back to the midwife in order that she may imprint 
on his foreh(*a<i the caste-inark of the Hindu. Having 
lK‘en thus readved into thrtv rtdigions at once, the 
child is put to rest by his mother's side— along with 
a {)ie''e of irofi. a (juantity of rice and a ninnher of 
other articles that the Malay loiisiders net'e.ssary for 
the defence of infancy against its natural and 
8])iriUial f(M‘s. 

The j)residing authority on these m'casions is a 
woman, the bidan, or midwife. The mighty pawang, 
or wizard, is also there, but he plays a Innnble part, 
lie cluM)scw an auspicious place for the birth and he 
surrounds it with thorns,^ nets, dolls and bitter herbs, 
in order to keep the spirits of evil from getting at 
the mother and child in the perilous hour of their 
weakness, lie select. s the exact spot by dropping some 
sharp-pointed chopper or axe-head and marking the 
first place where it sticks into the ground. Thorns are 
thought to Ixi dangerous to the trailing entrails of the 
vampire;* bitter herbs are unpalatable to everyone; 

1 Ante.iiAtui ceremonies are dealt with in Appendix A. 

2 Bufi mingkmng and duri 
3. it haa long pendent bowek. 
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dolls may Ik* mistaken for the baby; nets are puz/ling 
to spirits U'cause of their complexity, and even a 
mueh perforateil em'onnt is sometimes Imng up over a 
Malay t!u<»r in order t*) lK*wilder a ghost by the 
multiplicity of its entrances and exits. The patrang's 
duty Ik'gins atid ends with these [>rimitive precautions. 
'I’he elders of the mus(jue, great though they are on 
ytlier clays, are even less im{><»rtant than the paining 
on tile iH'casion ot a birth, tin* huhin is supreme. 
She has charge' of mother and child; she takes the 
infant from the' moment of his liirlh, washe.s him with 
the proper water, rubs him with the prc'.st ril*ed black 
cloth, ami rinally brings him to a propeT sc*nsc* of his 
[jitsitioii by banging a bras.s tray near his ear or 
(in c'xtreiiie c-.'isc's) l>y ligliting ('hinesc* cracker.s in his 
immediate neighbourlexMl . The midwife’s word is 
law; 'oU'V tile h'llan" is a .Mahiv provi'fb that is 
(jiiutc'd to silc'nre any bxi! who dares to dispute the 
Word of an expert 'I'lu' hii/an gets ready the c hiM’s 
first resting place, the [dattcT <»f rict* on which he is 
laid and the iron nail that u.sualiy kc^eps him company. 
The hoiiour of the first introduction she gives to the 
child's grandmothers, tor there i.s a letcal sityiiig that 
"an old Woman takes to a ha!>y like an epicunt to a 
sardine. ” 

Next in ordcT of {iresenlation after the grand- 
mothcTs eoim* the re!igi<m.»c dignitaries cef tlu: mostjue. 
The y are not c redited \vitli ativ sjuv lal h>ve tor babiw, 
hut it is the- duly of tlH‘se pion.s [M'ople to "open the 
cliild’s mouth;*’ and if is considered good form on tho 
infant s part if he anticipates the een^inony by 
indulging in a gocsl "mouth ofn-ning" srreani aa soon 
a.s he IcKjks on the faee.s of hi.H l»enefaetors. A cry of 
this sort, though it i.s welcomed as a sign of intelligent 
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anticipation, d«x*s not reloase the baby from the 
preHiril>e(l fonryiliticK. The imam ceremonially opens 
the child’s mouth with a {golden ring that has lH*en 
dipjHHi in a comjMaind of sireh-iuice and sugared and 
wilted water: “In the name of God. the? merciful, 
the cfnupussionate — may He lerigthen your life; may 
He teach you to speak (ittingly iu the courts of kings; 
may He give to ytair words the attractiveness of Fireh, 
the ^weetnes.s (*f sugar and the spiciness of salt.” 
When this little function is over and the ring has been 
tied to the child’s wrist, another function Ix'gins. 
The baby has to l‘e solenuily prestnited to the fo.ster- 
iur»ther or wet-nurse — a serious formality in a place 
where ndationship by fosUmage may .some day In* a 
h‘gal liani(‘r to marriage. S(H)ner or later this 
ftinction also comes to an end; the gu<‘sts go away; 
the child is put to sleep, and the hidan can ilevote 
al! her attention to the mother.’ 

During the first few days and weeks of his 
e.xisti tu'e tin* Malay child is the subi<*ct of innumerable 
precautions against evil spirits. He is spat upon, 
morning and evening; his resting-places are smeared 
with sacrificial rice and with cosmetics that no ghost 
can approaih; his cot is fumigated with the incense 
that the devil is known to abhor; his bath contains 
j>oteni ingredients (such as manganese-dust and talis- 
mans of all stmts) that make the water purifying 

both to stall aud hotly. On the. seventh day the child 

* • 

begins to Ik? taught the ways of the world. He is 
niatle to eat fruit — banana beaten into pulp and 
flavoured with salt. He is given a name, 
experimentally ; but the name may lx‘ changed after- 
wards if it seems to bring ill luck. He is shown to 

1 Thtf> m tin* tveven* one ’ roiittltng’' (diang^. 
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the neighbours and n?etdves his necessary quantum of 
feminine adulation. He has his head shaved. A 
sacrifiw may. la* offered up on his Ix'half ; feasts may 
given in his honour. If his parents are unusually 
proud of him they offer uf) vows at some shrine, to Ixj 
fuUiile<i in later years when the child has survived the 
()erils of infancy. In short, the sijvcnth day is the 
wlehrat ion-day of a baby’s birth ajid everything 
pa.ssible is done to homuir the child on that <K*casion. 
From an orthodo.x stan(lf>oint the gnuit event on this 
(X'casion is the religious Siicrifice’ that accompanies 
the ritual shaving of the head. The sacrifice .should 
consist of two goats for a Uty and one goat f<)r a 
girl, and it may lx‘ offered u[) at Mecca oi» the child’s 
behalf. Hut orthod(»x rites of this sort are not always 
the mo.st important in the eyes of the Malays. 

It is alxmt the fortieth day aft<*r his birth that 
the child i.s first presented to the Spirits of the Kiver. 
As s<K)ii as the sun is high in the heavens the infant is 
carried down to the riv<*r bank by a merry crowd of 
men, women and ehildren, who take with them a 
quantity of parched rice,* yellow rice, j)urifYing rice- 
du.Ht,’ two emonuts, a fowl, an egg (of a black hen), 
a quid of Ixdel, seven long packets of cooked rice,* 
seven .square packets of cooked rice,^ a light bucket of 
palm leaf, and a banana -flower. As the pnx'ession 
approachtss the stream the bidnn or bomor in charge of 
the child stops for a q^oment, .set.s fire to a bundle of 
herbs and raist^s it aloft till all can .stx! a ctdumn of 
den.se .smoke astrending into the air. Then, advancing 
to the edge of the stream, the Iwarer of the child 
makes an offering to the Spirit of the Waters— 
the ^g, the quid of Ixjtel, the seven long 

J Akiiuh. t tiirm 3 tuwur. < ^ 
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rice-pa<.‘ket8 and the seven square rice-packets. The 
purifying rice-dust is .sprinkled alxait like holy water 
to avert all evil influences; the grains of parched rice 
and yellow rice are scattered over the face of the 
stream, and the fowl and the tw'o coconuts are put 
down into the water itself. The older members of 
the crowd now raise their voict^s in a loud song to 
drown any crying on the infant’s part as the bomor 
or hidnn plates one of the child’s feet on the two 
coconuts and the other on the fowl. The bucket and 
the banana flower are next set adrift and float down* 
stream U'aring away any po.ssibilities of evil that may 
still lurk al)Out the spot. If the l)abv is a boy, a boy 
fishing further upstream should now catch a fish with 
his castitig net ; if the l>aby is a girl, the fisher should 
also 1 k' a girl. But in Up|)er Perak, at any rate, the 
baby hiimself should 1 k^ (aught under the net, along 
with a numlter of other young children who receive 
five cents each for lanng members of the finny tribe 
for this (K'casion only. After .such an au.spicious 
lieginning it is considertnl unlikely that the infant 
will ever lack fi.sh for his dinner. 

When these river- rites have Ix^n concluded the 
crowd goes back to the house to witness the first 
cradling of the infant. The ceremony begins by the * 
baby lieing allowed to loll in the lap of luxury, with 
cakes on all* sides of him -and fifty-cent pieces 
for him to spurn beneath his restless feet. Meanwhile 
his swinging-cot is being got ready. It is draped or 
made by means of one or more (usually seven) long 
rolls of black cloth, the ends of which are festooned 
with cakes and hard-boiled eggs. As it is always 
possible that some unlucky influence may be lurking 
in the cosy folds of the newly-made cradle, a cat is 
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put in to absorb or (irive out the evil spirits of the 
Knalitv. Bv wav of making assurantr doublv sure 
the eat is sueeeeded first by a eurry-stone atid s<‘eoudly 
In a eoeonut j;rater sineare<l with ihalk or lime. 
When all these jiritu* 4K-eupants have Intui given time 
to purify the plaet' the eot is eonsidert'd tit f«»r 
infantile halutation. The inevitable midwife '-oines 
forward, lifts up the baby and sets him down in his 
new Inane. The old pt'ople start nn king the cradle, 
and the wib* of (he iimnu. or .some otluT pious 4)ld 
holy. I'«*giiis to iliant the “ladlaby of Our lady 
Fatimalt ' : 

Jliran j 

huffui iii 'i t' ' 
nn/rfUfi 

And so ofi.‘ The p<*< uliar drowsiness imiuced by this 
pix'tie outf)iirs( cnaMo the child to sleep through tin- 
ne.vt it«*tn in (iiis S4‘t of t tTenionies- the harnling rotuid 
<>f cuiT\ and rice (o enable the tdders of the partv to 
gt*t -sofui' share tjf {h<- gootl things of this world tha* 
have Im'*'!! hitluTlo mono[»olis<’d by (lu* baby 'Hie 
imam re< ites pravers, the \isit<»rs disfaTst*. atn! the 
parents bless tin- mi^lwife and reward her with yt-llow 
rite, roast fowl, ami a juece of white cloth that .s<*rveH 
as an emblem (»f the staiitlessness of their afTtn-tion 
for her. These things are not her .real fe<‘ She 
receives her hh' in hard ea.sh -at the lustration that 
niarks the mother’s, complete recovery. On this 
• Kca.sir)!! the mother is led by the midwifi- U* the well 
and i.s ntadt* to hold a pair (»f Ih-IcI tint s< is.Hors in one 
hand and a foul smelling cloth in the other. The 
s< issors and tla; smell keep the sj)iritH at a diBtiine<i 

I AirjHrrMlix l\, thih full titxt ii gwmh 
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while the hidan carries out the purification. On the 
return to tlie hou.HC the hidan is paid olT and her duties 
are at an end. 

If a child is born to a Sultan of Perak after his 
act^ssion to the throne the child cannot l)e brought 
up in the palace by hi.s mother. He is called an anak 
hftrttn and t«nisl be given over to a<loptive |)arents. He 
is l)elieved to firing great ill-luck to hi.s adoptive father 
and mother until he comes of age, and great good 
fortune to thetn afterwards if they survive the j)erils 
that dog them during liis minority. This rule applies 
to children of IkiiIi sexes ami has liecm illustrated in the 
case of two .sons and several daughters of H.H. the 
present Sultan. By a lurious set of coincidences mis 
fortune has steadily pursued the families into which 
these princes and princesses have be<*n received, ami 
it still nunains to be s('en whether the blessings of the 
future will make up for the evils of the f>ast The 
tluNtry itself is not hard to understand: in the days 
of Malay rule the intrigues of a palace could not have 
lH*en h»*althy for the children of rival queens. 

The ceremonial treatment accorded by Malays to 
a girl baby d(K*s not greatly tlifTer from that which 
they give to a l)oy. The girl has the “exhortation to 
prayer” repealed in her ear, while the boy hears the 
“call to devotion.” The boy’s “caste-inark” is said 
to differ sometimes from that of a girl; the former 
has a hroad-'arrow, the latt(*r a cross.* The votive 
sacrifice for a boy is two goats while that for a girl is 
only one. These differt^nces are in favour of the boy 
and suggest a certain religious or ritual preference 
for male children; but they do not imply that the 


X ''Mnlay Mngic,*’ p. 336; but in mont it is a crons for 

both girls aiu) Imys. 
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Malays jis a raw are indisfKisotl to welwrae the birth 
of daughters. “While the elder sister is still only 
able to lie on her hack may the younger Ik* lx>rn,“ is 
a proverbial Achehnest* gotnl wish that expres-ses a 
welcome to girl-children and a dc*sirt* for many more. 
As we might expt*<‘t from their old matriaichal 
customs, the Malays are as ready to offer up yowa 
on lM‘half t>f a daughti‘r as they are tm Ix'half of a 
son. Of (xmr,se there is m»t the slighte.st traw of 
anything like female infanticide having Ikh'U 
[)revalent annmg them. 

At lir.st the baby is wrap{>ed up in some simple 
swa<ldling Oothes- the tunifiin and the h^don^i — to 
kwp him from injuring his limbs by over indulgence 
in aimless kicks. After s<»me months the chihl is 
promoted to wearing a hurnt , a .sort of broad wrup|K*r 
of the cholera-ln'll type, <lesigned so as to leave him 
free to exert him.st‘lf and learn tin* arts of crawling 
and walking I.aier still, he i.s promote*! t** the %ery 
su{>erior class (»f Malay children who wear no 
clothes at all. Hut smh a [)romotion is only 
attained after many preliminary stag«*s of cult ire. 
The developmetU <»f a child is ineasurtHi by hi« 
prowes.H in infantile arts. A crawler is r»*garde<l as 
suj>erior to a child that can only lie <»n his hack, and 
as the p(vr of all other crawlers; Imt when cfimpared, 
with a trxldler he is a very inferior being indeed. 
The grades of infantile aristo<nuy are as follows: 
first (onitts the stage at which infants can only lie on 
their hacks; then c<»mt?s the ability to turn over, to 
crawl, to tmJdle, to walk, to run — am! so on*. The 
proud mother dtie.s what she can to ex[K»dite her child** 
education and to make rival mothers jeatoii*. She 
teaches him to eat hariana, fruit-mash and ricje-ptilp 
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long before such a diet is good for him. She 
introduces him to the great world by taking him 
outside the house with very little thought of the 
temperature and innumerable precautions against the 
malignant spirits of envy.* She encourages him to 
crawl, and teaches him to walk by fastening him to a 
sort of windlass that revolves on a pivot at a convenfent 
height above the ground. She weans him as soon as 
jxwwible by the simple process of rubbing bitter herbs 
upon her breast. These attempts to atrustom a child 
to the life (and particularly to the food) of later years 
are probably responsible for the heavy mortality 
among native children. Mala3s notice this death- 
rate. They .see that certain mothers secern incapable of 
bringing up children — “like the tuman fish that eats 
its own young” — and they attribute such an 
iiuapacity to a horoscopic incompatibility l>etween 
mother and child. In cases of this sort they hand 
over the custcKly of later childrcui to a more successful 
rnatn)!) (Abdullah himself was .so treated), or they 
give the infant an unattractive name like Hudoh 
(ugly) in the hope that Death will not think the child 
worth snapping up. 

In no case are Malays fond of high-sounding 
names for children; they prefer nicknames as more 
usefully descriptive. A West Indian negro may call 
his son “George Washington” and a Tamil Moslem 
may name his hoy “Sultan Muhammad,” but the 
Malay policeman is content to hre his son’s ambition 
with some modest and practical appellation such as 
Plural or “Corporal,” Although every child must be 
gi#n an Arabic name, that name is usually abridged 

1 c«w*mony, tunn Ka iaiiak, coincides tnd oorropondii in deUila 
with pmontotion to the Spirit* of tli« Kiv«i (torun K»-«y«r). 
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to an easy mouthful — Mat for Muhammad, Pin for 
Art fin. Pihi for Sha/ri, Din for ^lamaludin, I.ah for 
Abdullah, and so on. Moreover, the Malays have a 
whole sorie.s of cxaivent ional or tleseriptive naines that 
they srive to their children in order of st*niority ; Lonq 
or Au'una to the eldest ehild, Alana to the mxmd. 
}inah to the third, Anjana or Panjana to the fourth. 
Antiak or Pandak to the fifth, Trh or Puttdi to the 
sixth. et«‘.. all in smc-ession mcordinjjf to age. These' 
c-onventional names' though they Ijcwilder the 
In'ginner. are often a guide to the advanced studc'Ht 
when la* wishe.s to find out the relative seniority of 
the inemU'rs of a Malay noMe ht*us<*. In a few 
eases the names given to the ehihlreji of a family give 
.some ijidieations of tlu'ir parents' tastes or ideas. 
A suecessiem of names ending in ar ra>hid (the 
Orthodox) always sugge.sts that tin* father is a strict 
follower of the Muhammadan faith, A name taken 
from old .Jav.uH'se legend im|>lies that the giver haa a 
{)retty taste in nanance. Hut fam iful naming is ran*. 
The average Malay is content with stin k nainea, .such 
a.s Ijiuu Mat and Anjana Abdullah . indeetl, he will 
often elect to drop his own a{>pellation and 1 h' t'aUctd 
after his c hild Pa' Lnmj or Pa' .1 u ang, the father of 
his firstlwrn. 


CIIILDirtiOI) 

Between the ages of two and six a Malay child i« 
allowed to amu.se.' him.self hy plaving gaint's in the 
immcaliate vicinity of his Inane while making bimwdf 
u.seful by running small errands for his parents. He 
wear.s nothing, eats very simple fcK>d, and puts h in 
relatives to so little ex|H*ns<‘ that the ftosstnisioii of a 

5 Timjirig 
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large family is never regarded as an economic 
dilticulty. At the age of six he usually begins to 
receive some sort of e<lucation. At various periods 
VHJtweeii early childhood and adolescence; every law 
and girl has to submit to certain ceremonial 
ojHjrations, such as tar-lionng (in the case of girls) 
and circumcision (in the case; of boys). By far the 
most important of these rites is circumcision. It 
takes plact* after a l)oy has pass<;d an examination 
in the Koran and represent.'^ his formal admission 
to the ccmimunion of Islam. In certain portions of 
Malaya (especially in the Northern States) it is 
accomjwnied by such a wealth of irrelevant detail as 
to sugg(*st that it has Ixhmi grafted upon an ancient 
festival lielonging to an older faith than that of 
Islam, but whatever may have been its origin the 
event is important enough from an orthodox 
.Muhammadatt standjK)int to justify the sincere 
gratification of a Malay father at .setdng the 
c<»m|)!etion of his son’s training in the creed of his 
ancestors. 

The c'ducation of a Malay child is now c'onducted 
on European lines and liears no resemblance whatever 
to the .systc;m that [trevailed in former timcis. 
IndetHl. exct*j»t for the existence of cx;casional Koran- 
classes, there used to l>e no .schools — in cnir sense of 
the word — until the pericKl of Euroj)ean ascendancy. 
Education was based upon a sort of apprenticeship. 
Most boys picked up a gcK)d deal of industrial 
knowledge by assisting their parents in the work of 
agriculture, fishing and trapping. They acquired 
manual dexterity by wwking in wood and rattan, 
and they gathered a large amount of miscellaneous 
information regarding crops, fruit-trees, irrigation, 
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boats and the ways of fishes, animals and birds. 
They learnt also to l»e ol«ervant. A few youths of 
exeeptional f^ifts wouhl further and learn 

scmiething of art and metal-working by giving 
wcasioual help to a village craftsman, a few more 
would sjHH'ialise in reading and writing, either for 
religious pur|)oses or with a view to iKwming 
doctors, diviners, sorcorers and letter-writers. The 
young blcKnls of a village, eager for di.^stinction in 
war, might study fencing, tali.smans. the points of 
a k^ris, and the many ways «)f making oiu’!S<df 
invulnerable. In the matter of pnoerbs, old J4iws, 
fol.c-lore, tradition, history and {>opular vers<*. the 
girls wen* generally U*tter instructed than the Uws. 
But it must always 1 h* n'lnemlM'red that “the trail of 
the amatfur” was over all Malay edtu-atioii. 
A .silversmith, for instame, c«>uld not live hy his .irt; 
in a small Malay village t}u*re w.is not enough work 
to supjH)rt him. He had to Is* a fanner like all his 
neighlKmrs, and he only used his .art to supplement 
his income. If his fame sprc.-nl to oth«‘r pla<ies he 
might Ih? summoned to the Sultan’s c<airt and 
l)e made to work fitr the ruler; yet even then* the 
rarity of silver f>revent<ai a silversmith l>etng 
con.stantly ernf)l(»yt*d. Apart from a tertain amoont 
of hxal n*nown there was no iiidmt'iiHmt whatever to 
lead a Imu to f»e(ome an arti.sf t»r man of letters. 
Monwer. there was no real com(M>tition. A village 
(‘ould not .support two smiths the most dkillni 
artifiter .soon drove »>ut his rival and monc^lised 
what work there was. And an artist who hat it all 
his own way is rarely a |;^*at artist. 

As with all incidents of Malay life tlws sending 
of a boy to a Koran-class was aterrmpanted by niUKitb 
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elaborate ceremonial. A feast was given; the mosque- 
teacher was invited to it, and the proud father 
publicly handed over his son to the educational 
authorities with a de(*p ulieisance and a little formal 
speech ; “Imam, I have a favour to ask of your 
kindness. Here is m\ l)oy, Si-Alang. I desire to 
place him in your hands so that he may be taught 
to read the word of (hsl. You will need a torch to 
lighten his path to knowledge, so please let *me 
present you with this cane for use as a rod of 
txirrection in the event of his sh nving any indifference 
to the Divine Light. You .should not poke out his 
eye or break his Unies. but — short of such extreme 
measures — all things are juTinitted unto you.” To 
which the Imam replied. ‘I accept this youth as my 
disciple; {)leas«* tio<l, he will learn in time the little 
that I know.” All this ceremonial is liocoraing a 
thing of the past. The penghulu now visits parents, 
talk.s aliout “average attendances” at the village 
8ch<K)l, and linally threafens the father with the 
wrath t>f the (iovernment if he allows his son to grow 
up in ignorance. Lven this is sometimes ineffective, 
I have seen a Malay mother go dow’ii to a school, 
smash her son’s slate, tear up his b(x>ks, and defy 
the head master — and all l)ecause the boy’s irregu- 
larity in attendance prevented his being presented 
at the annual examination of the class. On this 
occasion I vcniturcsd to suggest that the visiting- 
teacher might be sent round to bring her to a more 
reasonable frame of mind, but my proposal w'as met 
by the crushing rejoinder that the lady was the 
visiting-tejicher’s wife. 

The old ^^alay Ko^an-schools were often 
‘ residential. Boys were sent to live in the house of 
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some renowned teacher, the parents supplying each of 
their sons with a slwping-mat and f)il!ow, a cooking- 
pot and a siick of rictv Thrt»e lesst)ns were given 
daily. They laste<l for an hour at a time — one after 
the early morning prayer, the other afU'r the midday 
devotions and the third after vesjwrs. At other 
times the l)oys heljHHl their master in his housework 
and in the caiv of his rice-hclds and orchard.s. The 
instruction was of a most primitive character. 
A pupil l)t‘gan l>y learning to repeat corrt*ctly the 
Arabic formula* with which every les,son Iwgan ami 
ended. When he had ma.stered these preliminaries 
he prtK'eeded to study the alphaln't, les.s for its owtj 
sake than as a s(.)rt of guitle to reading Arabii- 
prayers and te.vts. 1’hrough much memorising and 
through the assistance given him by his knowledge 
of the letteritjg he would in time succ«'<*d in lK*ing 
able to read the Koran and the prim ipal pra\crs 
from end to end. There his ediuation stop}H*(l. The 
general drift of the text wtis explaim'd to him, but 
not the eoiistriK tion of the s4*ntemt*s n tr the 
meaning of the Arabic words. A slight amount of 
dogma was also im[»arted. Religious dm trine I'an, 
of courst*. l>e made to vary grtmtly ateording to the 
needs of the hKality. A Patani imam onct* gave a 
lecture on “infidels’ ’ in the presence of a Siaine.se 
Governor and of a Kuro{>ean visitor. “Infidel,” he 
explained, was the name given by Mu}/<tminad U> the. 
lusts of the heart.’ It did not nwes.sarily refer to 
other faiths. Other religitins had pro{»hets of their 
own who were nevertheless true prophets like Nchi 
Im, the prophet of the Christians, and Sabi Mum, 
the prophet of the Siarnest*. Here he l»owcd to hi» 

i yafiu diddfjtm dtfi ktfa. 
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foreign audienee. Doctrines of this sort are not 
mere diplomatic statements U> meet the needs of the 
moment; they are sedulously preached by Moslem 
advot^ates of peace and (conciliation in every part of 
the world. Of course they differ very greatly from 
the teachings of Acheen and of Arabia, and although 
they furnish matter lor debate among the amateur 
thtH)logianH of the village they are l(K)ked u|Km as 
rather wasted when taught to children. In practice 
the Malay boy has to memorise his Koran and his 
prayers before he can be adn.itted by circumcision 
to the community of Islam, and he can afford to 
postpone his studies of dintrine to a later date. 

At first sighi nothing could appear more futile 
than the Koran class in.st ruction given to boys all 
over the Moslem world. It is mere parrot-like 
rcjietition of certain texts in a language not 
undersicHHl by the pupil.s; and, even if it develops 
the memory, it wcnild seem to u.s(?le.ss either as an 
intellectual training or as an education in morals. 
But it is timer safe to condemn a .sy.stem that has 
proved atceptable to a large sextiem of humanity. 
In some scIkkiIs the more logical pr<K“ess of teaching 
a boy Arabic liefore teaching him the Koran has lieen 
tried and found wanting. Arabic is a very difficult 
language; the teachers were unskilful, and the 
pupils laxaine discouraged and gave up a task that 
seemed hopeltx^s. Modern educationists are inclined 
to insist on the neee.ssity of making study interesting 
to the student. They may he right; hut few of us 
owe (mr knowledge of Latin grammar to the intrinsic 
interest of the subject. Enexmragement, reward, 
the admiration of one’s fellow schoollxiys, and even 
the much-maligned “rod of correction” are brilliant 
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torches along the path to knowledge. The Malay 
child who mastered an Arabic “broken plural’’ or 
some eccentricity in the ways of the Arabic verb 
w'ould never ret^dve as much praise and satisfaction 
as the boy who learnt a new pra}’er and was able to 
chant it correctly to the great joy and pride of his 
parents and the envy of the whole neighlxiurhoud. 
lucideutally and almost umonsciously tlie learning 
of successive prayers and texts let! an intelligent 
Malay boy to pick up a gocxl deal of knowledge 
altout the meaning of Arabic words and the syntax 
of the language. The piHK-ess wjis slower, but the 
steps were pleas;uiter and more encouraging. Ever)' 
prayer repre.sented one more step to the gwxl ; it was 
a milestone on the wav to wi.sduin. The duller bovs 
dropped out, and were tontent with what they knew; 
the cleverer Iwys went on and studied more. 
Learning Uxik a strung religious tinge and became 
rather fanatical, but it was never stilled by the form 
in which instruction was given. MeaiiwdiiiLe a hoy 
learnt hi.s Arabic aiphatM.‘t and with a little I'oachiiig 
could apply it to the reading and writing of Malay. 

Manners were recognised as a very important 
item in the education given at these old Malay 
Koran -classes, ami nothing is more deplored by 
native.s of the old school than the allegtMl inferiority 
of the pres<?ut generation in th^s branch of 
instruction A l)oy was taught to lie ailenl untif 
he was a<ldre«Hed, to keep his eyes cast down in the 
presence of his sufs^riors, t« Mtave unobtruiuvely 
at a public meeting, and to adapt his language 
to the (sxasion on wliich it was used. He generally 
learnt these lessons well , Malay amrteay ii admired 
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by all. It i« only right to add that some few 
religious leaders, iu their anxiety to teach 
humility, have taught their followers to cringe in a 
manner that is as objetftionable as the truculent self- 
assertion which every good Malay considers the acme 
of bad taste. But such cases are rare. The well- 
(fdut-atetl Malay of the older generation is a master 
<jf «)urt^*ous manners and quiet dignified language; 
he (Teates difficulties by his very anxiety to avoid any 
e.vpr»?.ssion t»t' opinion that may seem Uj disagree with 
a view of the person addressed. A well-known 
Malay memlH'r of a State Council was once asked 
|K)int-blank for his views on an issue regarding which 
his sovereign had not yet expressed an opinion. 
With grt‘ut reluctance the chief rose and spoke at 
considerable length in a manner that roused the keen 
a'.sthetic appreciation of his critical fellow-country- 
men. An extellent speech, ' .said the Sultan, when 
the applau.se had .subsided. "But what did he say ?" 
enquired the lx»wildered Itesident. "Oh, he did not 
say anything at all, hut the way in which he said it 
was magnificent!" 

At the conclusion of a lioy’s education his 
parents give an entertainment at which he is enabled 
to display his liest manners and his knowledge of 
Arabic ritual. This feast is part of the circumcision 
ceremony. The formalities liegin when the lx)y is 
clad in royal garments and is set upon a royal throne 
for all and sundry ter see. Then on the following 
day he is stripped, bathed and purified; he is stained 
with henna like a bridegroom and is dressed in the 
garb of a pilgrim to Mecca. In this guise he recites 
prayers to the assembled guests in order to prove the 
sufficiency of his learning. When the prayers are 
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over he rises and prastrates himself l»efore his 
teacher in gratitude for past kindnesst;s. The parents 
now cvme forward with the eustoinarv gifts ; a suit 
of clothes, a siini of money and ct*rtuin articles t»f 
food. Then there follows (in some parts of J*erak) a 
very curious cereiuonv. The bov is taken to an inner 
room, where he is stripj>ed atul wvered with a rich 
cloth, while his mouth is lilled with yellow glutinous 
rice and his IkkIv is sprinkle<l with the fuirifying riiv- 
dust. After this, two ctK’omils and two small packets 
of rict* are slowly rolled over him fnmi head to tYna. 
A hen is plattal on the law’s chest and is emoiiragtal 
to {mk up any grains t>f yellow rite that may .still U* 
adhering to the lH»y s imnith. This is tlone tti tirive 
away ill-luck. The circunuiser (or mudiu) then 
ctmies forward and gently taps the U»y s teeth with 
a Slone. This is al.s»> done to avert luisf »rtune 
Feasting folhms. The Ihw is tlrtsssetl again and is 
carried in j»rtHe.ssion naiiid the village and down to 
the river for another ceremonial puritication. riien* 
the circumcistT rnake.s an ap{K*al to the .Sjiirit of tin* 
Waters, deprecating his wrath I he usual p iri(ving 
ritx; jsmxler is .scatlereil on the strt*ain aiul the usual 
offerings are made- yellow rite, a quid of la*tel, an 
egg. .stnen Itmg pat keis of ttioked riit* aiul wwen 
srpiare packets of cooked rice When the Water 
.Spirit has Uhmi pro|>itiatetl the Imw is washed by his 
mother and has bis long hsk of hair solemnly shorn 
off by the mudin. The j»e«>ple then r»*turn U> the 
house to witness the actual l irctifiicisioti itself. W'bile 
this is taking plat-e the ls»y is made to sit either on 
a banana trunk or on a sack of riw.' 

* Sff i! 
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The ceremonies vary greatly in different States. 
It is usual to eirt^umcise a number t)f boys at one 
time so as to minimise the cost of the celebrations. 
*ln such cases the son of the giver of the feasts is 
treated as the king for the occasion, while the other 
Ikh's (whose parents (ontribute nothing) play the part 
of mere attendants njsm the central figure. At the 
J*erak I'cmrt the mud in is a regular officer of State 
with a recognised title;’ but he carries out his work 
miller rather disturbing conditions, for the great 
chiefs stand round him with ilrawn sw^ords ready to 
slay him if he mismanages the operation. In Patani 
the Isiys are carried about on a dais in the shape of 
a bird or animal : in Perak they are liorne on men’s 
shoulders. In the towns of the Straits Settlements 
the royal ceremonies are less conspicuous. More 
attention is paid there to the religious details, while 
motor cars, jewellery and brass hands make up for 
the absiMice of the regalia and symlKilism of the 
Native States. 

A Malay girl is taught something of the Koran, 
though she is not expected to attain to the same 
standard of proficiency as her brothers. When her 
religiouv education is cimiplete she is dressed like a 
pilgrim to Mei-ca and is admitted to the community 
of Islam iiy a ceremony much simpler and leas public 
than the cin'umcision-rites of boys.* On this occasion 
her ears a re bored and her teeth used to he filed down 
and stained “black as a humble-bee’s wing “ Tooth- 
filing and tooth-staining are now' obsolete: the 
c^eremonies attached to them seem* to have been little 
more than prec'aiitionary rites against evil spirits. 

I ffi* E0 uppearti in tlin 
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Ear-boriug is still practised, but the huge, round 
ear-studs' which were {issume<l after this wreinony and 
worn by girls as einbleins of their maiden state, are 
now l)e('oming t^‘remonial and are only put t)n for the" 
wedding itstdf in order that they may Ih* formally 
discarded a few days afterwards. 


hktuoth.m, 

Malay girls are usually kept shut up in their 
own homes from the age of ten to the time of their 
marriage. This sei hision varies in rigour in <lifTt;renl 
parts of Malaya, being .strictest among the 
‘'Jawij>ekan'’ population of the Uuvns and lea.st strict 
in the districts where the ancient customary law is 
observed. The confinement of girls to their houst*s 
served to guard them from the dangerous notice of 
the chiefs and also from the risk of their injuring 
their matrimonial prosjiects by any fooli.sh wmpro- 
mising acts. in the law-abiding Menangkabau 
(‘ommunities of Sumatra a gooiJ tleal of fnvdom could 
l)e safely allowed, provided that the women kept in 
parties by themselves and did not indulge in tHe-a-tHe 
interviews with fascinating young men. Out of this 
degree of freedom there grew up a pretty cu.stom that 
has greatly influenced Malay literature — the practice 
of holding rhvming itmtests lietw'een the rival parties 
of the men and the girls. A girl might lie suddenly 
inspired to extemporise or quote some pan tun or verso 
that was app<.>sit« to the charatJter, history or 
ap]>earance of some young man who hapi>ened to be 
present. The opportunity was not to l»e missed. The 
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per»on chaffed (or one of his friends) would retort 
with a second pantun. The contest would then 
continue till one or other party was at a loss for a 
proj)er reply. The Malay quatrain is a very easy 
thing to extemfKirise, owing to the fact that its first 
two lines are mere jingles put in to rhyme with the 
last two. and also l)ecau8e every line is sung slowly 
and is followed by a c'horus or refrain that gives 
time to the other party to think of an appropriate 
answer. At the sanie time there can be a vast 
difference in quality la^tween one pantun iind another, 
and there is every scope for skill and wdt in these 
{Mietic contests, |)un<tuated as they are by the 
applause or laughter of the audienc*e. While, 
therefore, in everyday life the negotiations for a 
wcnhling are of a very cH>mmonplac*e order, it is quite 
otherwise in cei’emotnes and in literature. The 
heroine of a romanc'e is alcvays w(X)ed in verse, and 
even the l>t*arers of a formal pro|>osal of marriage 
are exi)ec'tc*d to announce their errand and receive 
their an.sxcer in an appropriate Succession of 
quatrains. 

The diplomacy of a marriage generally com- 
mences when the parents or friends of the prospective 
bridegriKmi make advances to the girl’s family with 
a vi(‘w to finding out (without exposing themselves 
to the humiliation of a public rebuff) whether a 
proposal of this sort would be likely to be well 
rec'eived. Enquiries such as these need a good deal 
of tact. Tile suitor’s party do not wish to take any 
risks and the girl’s parents do not like to show any 
suspicious eagerness to part with their daughter. 
Hints are sometimes us^. What cxmld be more 
innocent than the position of the little silver vase 
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eotit4iitiing the n'treh that is offered to a rlsitor! 
Yet if this vase is upset aud left l^ing on its side, 
the quick-eyed enquirer knows that his quest is 
useless: the lady's people do not desire the marriage. 
If his hints Ijecoine Imsider and the vase still remains 
upright he knows that he can pris'cetl to more definite 
action Professional marriagi‘-lm)kers art* «>ften 
employed at this stage, their very prestuat* sugg»*sts 
their errand to the girl’s parents. 

When It stvms likely that the pro{>oHjd t»f 
marriage will U* well r»*(tM\ed the ladit‘s of the young 
man's family tall upttn the hride, make mmh «)f her 
and endea\our to afipraise her t ha rat ter ami ebarnis 
The meaning of suih overtures tan hardi) Ik* mis 
taken: hut it is es.sfiitial that a real umlerstanding 
.should 1 h‘ arrivetl at lH*f<»re the marriage t an 1 h‘ ojtenly 
dismissed A rebuff wtaihl U* fatal to an\ friendl\ 
relations l»et\vet*n the twt» famili(*s. it wtuild mdt'ed 
be an insulf "Do not start h\ s(»eaking of 
‘agreements’ and go on h\ falling them enfjuirii*H,' 
.says one proverb "l.et your wonl. ome gi\en. In* 
held like a ftirt,” .says another jiroverb Bt*trothal-~ 
liecan.se tif the feud.s that ma\ spring out of a broken 
promise — is the one tieeasHm in life when the Malay 
tolerates no imlm'ision and no evasnin 

I^t us therefore supfsisa' that the projKwal is 
welcome to both parties and that there are no real 
difficulties in the way "One side has the curry, the 
other side has the spoon.;’' it only rmnairis to bring 
the two together The main detailif— the amtmnt of 
the settlement Ui he made on the bride, the valuo 
of the wedding gifts, the probable duration of the 
engagement, and other (piestions of the same sort — 
are roughly settler! by custom and are known to bi»th 
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down 80 that m misunderstandings may arise after^j 
wards. As these matters are too delicate for direct 
negotiation between the parties, th^ are usually 
referred to the penghulu and elders of the villi^. 
At this point secrecy qpses to be possible, even if 
every one is pledged to it. Both parties submit their 
case to arbitration, knowing in outline what they 
have to expert and ready to abide by the decision of 


their elders if H i.s unfavourable to them on the 
tuiuor issues that have U) lie decided. By a recent 


discussion of the Perak State C'ouucil the following 
scale of “dowry’ {or settlement by the bridegroom 


on the bride) wa.s lai<l down for obst^rvance in ordinary 


cas«*.s . 


For H HuHan’H flHught<‘r 

F(*r fht* <lau^ht<*r of n Hnja Muda »»r 

flpiidalmra TtOO 

For t(ii* dauj^htvr of a major ('hief 

I'or llu* (ian;:ht4 r of u minor ('hu l 125 ' 

I or lilt* (laotjhtor of a man of miiiio ^ 

posit am 02 r><t 

I'oi tlio dauflitpi id a poHMint 31 25 


This scale is not 'universal or exunpuKsory even in 
Perak It was only drawn up for the guidance of 
Kathis who have to appraise the man kahwin for 
purjMKses of divorce in cases where no dehnite sum 
was actually agreed upon at the time of the wedding 
itself. But this scale of settlements shows approxi- 
mately what the hridegixxim expects to have to pay 
and W’hat the penghulu and his elders are likely to fix. 

Other matters have also to he arranged. The cost 
of the wedding festivities has to he paid by the 
bride’s family, but the bridegroom has to contribute 
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to it. The penghulu has to fix the amount of this 
contribution of “money to go in smoke. In former 
time* in Perak it used to la? ffii, hut the exact sum 
can la? naxiified hv agreement. The peughttln has alwi 
to fix the approximate date of the marriagt*, s*» that 
neither side may evade its obligations by prolonging 
the engagement indefinitely. When everything has 
l)een arranged in sut h a manner as to leave no hK»phole 
for future disputes the agreement has still lx* 
confirmed by a formal projxwal and by its formal 
acceptaine. 

Malay eti<juette exjxxts the suitor s parents or 
guardians u* pnK-eed on his Udmlf to the lady's 
house and. after many a|X)logies and much eircunil(s*u 
tion, to enquire (usually in vers<*) whether the young 
man may lx* fX'nnitted to offer himself for mteptance 
as the lady s slave. It also insi.sts that the girl's 
relatives shall dtH-lan* thein.s<*lves (piite unwt»rthy of 
the projHjserl hmionr The most that they will aditdi 
is that they art* like the prtoerbial expn‘ssion. nearly 
up to but ma attaining. ' As for the girl herstdf, 
“she cannot c<x>k, she cannot sew, hnik t<» it that 
be not detfivetl in her, she is a buffalo that has been 
allowed to run wild . .she may have some «Jef<x't that 
has escafXKl our observathm.*’ The .suitor’s Cmntly 
reply |K)lilely that they have long Ixxm seeking 
a buffalo of that description ami that slie exactly 
meets their wishes. Ceremonial gifts of IjeteCnut 
are then brought forward in tw<i Isixes adorned with 
palm blossoms aial de<tjrations of gilt or colmired 
pa|)er. Slipj>ed over tin- sireA-leaf in one of tbetie 
boxes are two rings of the pattern known as hunga 
nyior ; one of these rings is a plerlge of good faith to 
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1)6 given to the girl’s parents, and the other is a 
betrothal-ring to lie given to the girl herself. After 
these rings have Isjen passed round from hand to band 
so that everyoiw may he able afterwards to testify to 
the otciirrenee the suitor’s mother is invited indoor.-i 
to stH* the girl. Of cour.se such a visit is never 
unexfHH'ted. The girl is there, dressed in her i)est 
and overcome by sidf-consciousness as her future 
mother-in-law comes in. addre.sses her as “my child," 
kisses her atid gives ii<‘r the engagt*ment-ring as 
evidence of her lK*trotlial. The girl an.swers by doing 
ol»ei,siince. The ladies of the suitor's party then .strike 
up a verst* tleclariug that they have ls*en attracted 
from afar by the kslestone of the damsel’s lieanty.’ 
The girl's tvlalive.s sing in reply that the strangers 
from a di.stance are welcometl iis friends. After a few 
more quatrains of this .sort refreshment.s are handed 
round and the suitor’s rehi lives go home. 

The public proposal of marriage and its jniblic 
a<teptaiKx» give finality to the <*ontract. Its nature 
can t>o longt*r l>e (jnestioneil, and it has to l)e carried 
out unless one or other tontracting j>arty elecds to 
[)ay damages for its violation. Even the discussion 
of details <‘ann(»t Iw* reopened. The appmpriate 
Malay proverb on this {X'casion is Pntus hPnang boleh 
di-hnhnng ; patn/i arang s'ltdah sakali : "broken thread 
may be tied together; broken charcojil is broken for 
ever.” Broken chartml is the syml)ol of finality. 
The contract is final ; the bystanders have witnessed 
it, the whole village is invited to te.stify U> it. The 
rule as to its breach is tanda Pm pat pnlang dPlapan : 
"if the engagement rings are worth four dollars, the 
girl’s relatives must return eight." If the man doe» 

> Appendix D. 
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not carry out his pnanise. he forfeits the lietrothal 
gifts; if the lady is false, she returns the gifts doubled 
in value. Nowadays the presents may la* worth nuich 
more than four dollars, but that sum meant a great 
deal ti> the |H>verty-stricken ry«»ts in the days liefore 
British astendancy. 

After this settlement the .suitor and the girl an* 
h>oked ujHMi as tlefinitely engag«*<l and an* allowtHl to 
inten hange siuall loiupliinentarv gifts. They are not. 
however. suj»piised to set* anything i»f each other, us 
any t^uidut t suggesting f«>rwar«lm*as on the lady's 
part vvtnild U* an offeiu-e against the [ndonesian ride 
that forbids 'tlie well to seek the bucket" or "the 
pestle to seek the in«»riar. " Of eourst* they fin st*«* 
eai'h other; curiosity is .strong, even if affection is 
not, "On some one evening." as a Malay puts it. 
"after [uayer-time tlu* suit4»r may slip mund with his 
relativt*s and |H*ep through the clunks in the wall of 
the lady's housi* at a time when his future mother in 
law will have induced h«‘r tlaughter ti» sew oi play 
che.ss as she sits in the full glare of the lamp light 
.'sotiM* men intoxicated with love, cannot sle«*p after 
this vision, others can." The latter must l>e very 
phlegmatic [*ers«»ns; disap{K)i')tment might well la* 
exf)e< te<l to in< n*as4* the tendency to insomnia, 

Altout a wtrk after the public pro|»OH«l of 
marriage the prosjMHtive bridegroom pays a cere* 
monious visit t<» the family of his lietrolhwT He is 
entertained to dinner on the verandah, brings gifts of 
money, is very obmpiions to bis future iw>th*?r-in law, 
and fiimlly goes home alsait midnight after niceiving 
a pres«*nt of a comfilete suit of new elothitig. with the 
explanation that they are “a niiserable set of rag* that 
may lie of use to you to wi*ar when bathing, but, alaal 
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we are pwr people and can give you nothing letter.” 
He is not allowed to see his l)etrothed ; it is now her 
turn to look through the chinks in the wall. 

When the month of Shaahan comes round anti the 
annual fast is imminent, the girl’s parents send over 
to the house of her l»etrothed a gift of rice-powder, 
limes, loofah-fihre, perfumes and other cosmetics usetl 
in the ceremonial ahlutions that precede the Malay 
I^nt. Thi.s delicate ktteution i.s acknowdedgerl by 
return-gift.s of takes and small sums of money for 
spemling at the initjor feast days that <»ccur alwiil this 
time. Similar ctairtesies an* shown once or twice 
during the Fast itwlf, hut the great festival of the 
bnri ntya is not uk <*<1 for any exchange of civilities 
In'tween the betrothed. 

In every country it sometimes hap|>ens that a man 
falls de.sperately in lov<* with a girl already engaged 
to someone else. In such cast's every possible 
opposition must be made to the new suitor if a feud 
with the first suitor is to Iw avoided. On this fxtint all 
Malay law was explicit. Still, if the new candidate 
for the girl’s hand had ,“a strong party to hack him, 
plenty of money and no lack of personal courage,” 
he was not likelv to find that her relatives were really 
unwilling to accept him as her husband, provided, of 
rourse, that he made such a show of force as would 
acquit them of the cha|ge of connivant*e. Even with 
the complicity of the gi rF-s relatives the abductor's 
task was a hard one. He had to defend hinaself 
against the murderous enmity of his injured rival 
until such time as the authorities could step in and 
put an end to the quarrel. Indonesian custom knew 
by experience that it had to concern itself more with 
pacifying feuds than with preventing them; it never 
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hesiL4t<Hl alwut fomiKHindiiig an offence. If a man’s 
fwtrothcHl was scihu'ctl or uMucUhI. the law 8tepjM»d in 
and made the wmng rhu'r pay ct>injHni«ation all round 
atid a fine to the Ifendahara as well. If he failed to 
pay, he was sold into .slavery for the debt. If he paid, 
the matter blew iivf>r. Marriage hy alKluction licKi'ame 
a recognised institution.' with a sjuvial scale of 
enhaiuvd payments a.ss«H-iaU»<l with it. 

In the old wild days of Malay rule these afaiuc- 
tituis often led to nitvst tragic results If a girl was 
fanuHis for her la'anty the rejsirl of her etigagemeiit 
was enough to bring al>»>ut a crisis Any dis4ip)M>intefi 
suitor — -or i>t*rhaps some gay l.otharic* tempted l>y the 
•spitf of danger that attends tlie plucking of forhidtleii 
fruit — might have re<-ours*» to the simple ex}M*<fient of 
s*‘izit«g the girl and threatening to drive his ktrl.- 
thrfuigh her heart if any attempt was made at a rest ue. 
AiMMitrage of this s«irf was known as /Kinjat an^kttra 
and was hazardous in the extreme. Kven if the 
afnluctor esca{4<*d instant death he da nil not sleep. Imt 
he should lx* murdered in his slt*«*p; he dartni n»»l eat. 
lest his ftsrfi should fx> dniggetl . he had to lx* conatAiitly 
on his guard, lest he should lx* suddenly «}>e<ired by a 
treacherous thrust through the thin fltxtring of a Malay 
hoiijs* His ofie chanc«‘ of life lay in the fact that ht» 
des|)eration made his enemies chary alMait approaching 
him. while it inad«* his friend.s eager Pt pnrehnae hb 
safety l)y promises of r-omiKUiMtlion. * The ‘Malay 
Annals ' r<xx»rd the of a davanm* chief whet 
suecefHled in winning a Malafxa wife by a deaperate 
panjat nnnkarn. Many afKliielors were lei« forttiliate. 
In one ease, inenti<»tied hy Sir William Maxwell, a 
certain Mat Taih. a |xx»r retainer of tlie Sultati. arited 
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for Wail Delia, the daughter of the Beiidahara of 
Kedah, in marriage. The relative-H refuHed. He then 
forceil hia way into her houHe, seized her by the hair, 
drew^ his kris and defied everylmdy. Eventually he 
was drugged— probably with his friends’ TOnnivaiiee, 
for he was not slain — and the girl was released and 
married to one Mat Arshad. A year 4ater Mat Taib 
ran amok, killing Mat Arshad and wounding Wan 
Dena. But it must not la* supposed that this parijat 
auakara was a recognised and regular form of 
marriage like pan jut adat. It was far too violent for 
that ; it was a savage variant of ihe crime passionnel, 
and had much in common with the amok, which is 
only the Malay form <*f suicide. How else can one 
explain the motion of Hang Kasturi, who, when his 
intrigue was discovered, slew the girl in the most cruel 
miinner, strip|H‘d and ex[HistMl her mutilated body, 
and then fought all cxmiers till he was slain ?’ 

Incidents of this sort were the exception, not the 
rule; the scnlusion of Malay girls did not lend itself 
readily to broken vows and breach-of-promise cases. 
'I'he average Malay engagement pursued its tranquil 
uneventful ctiurst* until the pnisaic incident of a rice 
harvest plact'd the familidk t>f the prospcx-tive bride 
and bridegixKun in a position to entertain their friends. 
In the old days of native rule a bad harvest meant a 
general curtaihnent of the W’edding-festivities. In the 
present age of security and peace the lieneficent alien 
money-lender is always ready to make up for the 
dehcieiicies of the crops. The marriage-ceremonial 
has become more elaborate than Wer, while the people 
are sinking more and more into debt. 

t Tht* in given in the AmihiIk'* mid m very fainout^ 
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MAKUIAtiK, 

The formalities atleiuiiiig a Malay wedding are 
st» elalK>rate that a Muro|K*an is a|»t to lose sight of 
their essential feainres in his liewilderment a| the 
({iiantity of ineidental detail. Indml, the adual 
marriage .s«*rvitv is a very simple rile that lies outside 
the I’Ustomarv i^Ph'hratiotis. The.s** telehrati<»ns should 
goon for at least s«-ven days. The first tlm*e days an* 
given up t<i the ‘‘henna staining ’ festivitit*s; the 
fourth tlav is devoU‘d to the adornment of the happy 
|)air. to their me**ting and to their sitting in slate, 
the rtfth and sixth days are days of litth* imjjortame. 
the si^venth dav \vitnes.st*s the eereinonial lustrations 
of tlie married cxiuple. The fourth day is the iiMwl 
notable. Its afternoon and evetiing eereinoiiies the 
priH'ession of the hriilegnsmi in the hoius* of his hride, 
his entey and tin* “sitting in state ’ are the events 
that the Kunifiean guest is usuallv inviteil to witneias. 

During the hr*;t ihnt* “henna .staining” liavfi the 
hride is at home t«> iho.s4> of her lady friends who 
express a wish to assist in painting her fingv*rs with 
henna She mi‘ives siieh guests ami aitx'pts whatevtfr 
gifts they hring, while the male friends of her family 
are l»eing entertained hy hef relatives on the verandah, 
The at lual henna staining t> lione hy a profeitaioiial 
ex(H?ri and the assistame given hy the vinitora i» 
purely nominal. The first “henna ’ mght is known 
as the hinui v/iuri, Usatist* the staining is done in 
jirivate ami in a very small way . tin* set!oiid night is the 
h in/ll hemr, when tin* tingers. the i«s*s and even the 
sith» of the feet «if tsitli hrith* and groom are fWItllted 
with henna. Both nights are imirkefl hy feasts and 
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dancing. On one of the two uighte a special “henna- 
dance” is performed ; the other dauce»and amusements 
are of the regular Malay type and are only given for 
the amusement of ,tho guests. On one of these two 
nights also a sjmial wedding-dish of rice’ is served. 
The third night is marked In* more feasting, by the 
chanting of Arabic liymns^ and by the ceremonial 
jiresentation^ of <*ertain gifts of f(K»d from the 
relatives of the bridegroom to those of the bride — a huge 
dish of rice adorned with red eggs stuck on a tree- 
brunch. and a certain quantity raw material (such 
as 1‘oc‘onul and firew<K>d) for the preparation •)f the 
coming feast. These* gifts are presetitcci to the sound 
of much music and gun or cracker bring. 

The morning of the fourth day is taken up with 
the ceremonial shaving* (»f the bride s fringe and with 
her adornment for the fe.stivities of the evening. Her 
iiair to the wi<lth of a finger's hreailth all round the 
forehead is drawn forward and shaved off, while the 
haml plays .sjH?cial tunes in honour of the event. After 
this shaving is over, the bride puts on hCr bridal dress 
and jewellery. She wears a gold -embroidered jacket 
with tight sleeves, a pair of l«H.»se silk trousers and a 
silk sarong. In her hair .she fixes a number of 
urtiheial flowers of tiiustd-work. kept in po.sition with 
wires; to her ears she attatdu*s the heavv, round ear- 
studs'^ that are the emblems of virginity. On her 
arms, over her tight sleeves, she puts on an 
assortment of bracelets and anklets, notably the 
dragon-shaped pontoh. She is also adorned with 
Igolden nail-protectors, with hollow anklets, with 

1 'riir pntmj Ihikh fumthd, 

I Mmk, And(tm, fi SufHfng, 



i»et“klai.‘e*s, with thrtH) Ijeavy ireswiit-sliajietl brmtit 
ornainenta known as dokoh, ami, in many taises. with 
as inui-h additional jewollery as her mother eafi 
l)orrt>w' for the (HCJision.' 

While tlu*s«* (/rt</^/M-it‘n*monies art* taking phut* 
at tla* hritle’s hotist*. the hritlegrtHim is also U'ing 
tltH'ktHl out fur the evening prcHvssion. lie is dresstMl 
as a warrior king. He wears the stddier's sh«>rt 
etwit,' matle of rieh silk with a gold etlging. He 
also puts on ksise trousers of silk ami gold, a rich 
waist -rioth. a stiff headdress or turban, with artitieial 
flowers and pendent ornaments, a Av’/is mounted in 
gold, nnal bracelets,^ a iY»yal neeklaee of gold and 
three or more of the ereseent shajatl ornaments kmiwrn 
as dokoh . 

When the pr>»<t*ssion is reatly it starts off with the 
britlegriKitn (and s<imetimes with many sMiilmlie 
gifts to make its wa\ slowly and nreuilously tt» the 
ht*iis«»«»f the bri<h* It ( luvrs it.s<‘lf njsin the w'ay with 
the soiiml of murh eraeker tiring, with shouts, with 
shots, with the banging of drums, with the i langiiig 
of gong> and with as many other must's m the village 
IS l apable of priMiuling The bridegroom hiinatdf is 
borne in state by ilie la‘st means of eoioeyam’e oldaiii- 
able, lx* that < onvevanie a motor ear. a earriiigc* and 
pair, a dog earl, a horse, an ele[>haiit, a jinrikifha. 
or even the humble shoulders of a etxiUe. A» he 
approm Ik's his destination the iioisi* laxtinuii more and 
more deafening, and when he slops it is imfMwible to 
hear anyone sfieak This is the signal for tlw bride’s 
}>i*op]e to suddenly lH*eoine awake to the fact thai^ 
something is hapjK*ning. “Who is this visiUir? 

l0 wIukI* fmlm ^ I 
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Whence cornea he ? Does he come in peace or in war ?” 
A colloquy enauea. Sometiinea the bridegroom’s party 
apologize for hia coming : *‘He (X)ifle8 by n(jt wish of 
hia own; he ia drawn by arime magnet of irresistible 
attraction, by the breath of the breeze, by the swirl 
of the tides. ■ A duenna froni inside the house shouts, 
“l>et him l)e welcome then; but he must doff his 
wtaiX)U8 and jmy tribute in the land where a queen 
holds sway." To which his sup[X)rters reply, ‘His 
wallet is torn, his money is lost, he can only give an 
earnest of the gifts that are come." In this way 
he may Ik‘ admitted on payment of "tribute" or little 
^ifts to all and sundry of the old ladies of the house. 
Or, again, the bride’s friends may affect cx>mpiete 
ignorance of the bridegrcx)ra’s personality; they may 
want him described so as to assure themselves that 
there' is no mistake. All this, of course, gives unlimited 
of){)ortuniti(*8 for friendly chaff. Or again, they may 
jeretend to resist him and hurl sweetmeats at the 
advancing host of the bridegroom’s supporters. 
A mimic- buttle ensues and goes on until some well- 
meant act of treachery gives the bridegrotmi admission 
and prevents the jest from lasting t<x) long. His 
followers crowd in after him. 

It is usual at this sUigt* for the young man to 

display a timid modesty that aewrds very ill with his 

truculent soldier-dress. He is Mars overcome by 
• * 

Venus; he is a }Kx>r fainting creature whose eyes have 
to l)e gtiarded with a fan lest a sudden glimpse of his 
betrothed should overpower him; he has to be held 
up by his friends lest his limbs should give way. 
Everyone hastens to reassure him and lead him to the 
bridal dais where his bride is waiting. There the pair 
have to be ceremonially seated tc^ther with their 
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little fingers interlocked. The process is like an 
exercise in physical drill in which the jM^rformei is 
in^de tojfink slowly down into u squatting {x>sture and 
then to straighten his knees and stand ORXt. 
Bride and gnKun have to go on doing this together 
till they suttixsl in seating themselves slowly and 
exactly at the same moment — as custom rt^quires. 
They alst) sometimes have to exchangt* vows that they 
will cherish each other and each other s gcxx! name. 
Once seatetl they art* expected to n'lnuin moticadess 
while the eyes of all the guests are fixed iijHm them. 
In Perak the guests are allowetl to come u|» in strict 
order of precejlence and lay offerings of silver on a 
platter liefore the newly-married pair. One hy one 
they come up, doing oladsance. first li» royalty (it 
pre.sent) and then to the hride and liridegroom. as king 
and queen of the evening. The married fuiir niter- 
chatige mouthfuls of rite as evident** -td’ their 
new relation to one another; the feast lK*gins. and at 
last the guests are sent off in hoinmr to their homes, the 
less distinguished fieing .sometimes presente*! with 
packets of lx»iled rice ami the more tli.stinguished with 
the te///r jornn or colouretl eggs sttick on l»raiiche.s. At 
the dost? of the ‘sitting in state" the hri<le is alhiwed 
to leave her husband and to return t<» ht*r mother ; and 
the hasty rush of the frightenwl girl, with the jingling 
and clanging of her oniaments, is a proverbial source 
of gratification to the bystanders, as a sign of her 
modesty after the uncomfortable splendour of her 
position. 

On or about the seventh day the ceremonial bathing 
takes plaw. A temporary bath-house is built on a 
dais above a flight of seven steps, and is prepared for 
the reception of the bridal pair. The two march up 
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together iiiU) it, either holding a handkerchief or with 
their little fingers interlocked. They sit side by side on 
a bench or on a banana stem. The bride’^ hair is 
untied. In some cases the water is passed through 
a cloth filled with flowers and palm-shoots; in some 
cases coconut-milk, lime-juice and rice powder are 
use<l as cosmetics for these ablutions; in all cases 
everything |M>8sil>le is done to give a ceremonial 
character to the whole lustration. In the south the 
|)ipe carrying the water is carved into the shape of a 
dragon's mouth at its extremity. Both in the north 
and in the .south of the Peninsula the lustration 
(eremony includes the passing of a curious bridal cord 
round the uwks of the married pair, and it ends with 
the 8t*verence of this cf»rd. But long before this cxird 
is severed the exciteti matrons who wash the bridal 
<\mple have (urne<l the water on each other and the 
erenioi»y turns into a general fight, in which syringes 
are the guns and the missiles are streams of wmter. 
The 8|Mx tators are splashe<l and wetted until the signal 
for the cessation of the fun is given by the breaking of 
the cord that hinds the bride and the bridegroom. 
At a Patani wedding, obst^rved by Mr. Winstedt, this 
st‘verance wjis effecUnl by fire : the flame of the burning 
ends was blown out by the bridegroom and the soot of 
the charred extremities wjis rubbed on the foreheads of 
lioth him and his wife. Guests and ho.sts, bride and 
bridegroom, wet and dry, all now' return home, put on 
their wedding garments and meet again for a further 
feast and for a further birmnding or “sitting in 
state." 

Throughout this period of the wremony the 
married relation l>etween the bride and bridegroom is 
only nominal. They see very little of each other and 
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are not permitted to l;>e alone. It is not till three days, 
or a week, or even a fortnight has elapsed after the 
■ final” fourth day' that the bridegroom is allowed to 
have the bride to himself. If he is not satisfied with 
her and has reason to question her virtue he is etititled 
toannounee his dissiitisfaetion by ap{X‘aring in public 
without his Ar^ri.v. or minus his headdress, t>r otherwise 
■‘incomplete.” In tlmt case he can claim a refund iif 
half the dowry. But the marriage is n(»t consid(‘red 
void^ and the passing of such a pul)lic affront on Ins 
wife’s family is not likely to conduw to the sut*cess of 
his future life. It is considerttd bad taste as well as 
bad jX)lit'V to create a quarrel at this stage Any 
differences are enquired into and can Is' amicablv 
settled without the cogui/aiue of all the .•aaiidal 
mongers of the village. 

In all the teremonies that have Ikhmi descrds'd 
hitherto no account has l>een given of the true nuirriage 
service (if we may sociill it) in which the bleasing of tin* 
Almighty is invoked u|X)n the union of his sc*r\anis 
This detail is generally overl<K>ked by s|xxtators as it 
is very simple and very private. What hap|x*ns is this. 
The imam or other officiating elder o{x*ns the proccod- 
ings with a religious apfK^al, such as. ‘I exhort yc»u t‘) 
the fear of Allah. ” To this his hearers reply, 
■Amen.” Then the bride’s guardian' is ex|xx'ted to 
re[x;at a formula offering the bride in marriage to the 
bridegrixnn and mentioning the ainoiint of the 
marriage-settlement. But as the formula is long, and 
as it is in Arabic, and as the guardian is usually too 
illiterate and too flustered to lx* intelligible in a 
language that he does not know', he appoints some 
more learned man to be his attorney^ and to make the 

^ Hart lanatfina. 2 A divurce, howir%'er, foil«w», * Walt. 

4 Waka. 
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offer in his name. The offer is then made bv the 
attorney. As soon as it has been made the presiding 
elder gives a warning tug to the bridegroom’s arm 
by way of telling him that he must now express his 
acceptance of the offer. He does so — in Arabic. 
This formula is short enough U» present little difficulty 
even to an illiterate man, but the nervousness of a 
bridegroom (Kt’asioiially makes him use some expression 
that is not to l)e found in any Arabic dictionary. 
Everything ha.n then to be repeated all over again — 
tb<* offer, the warning tug, and the reply. At last the 
bridegroom gets his words right and the marriage is 
nearly valid. It is made quite valid by the two 
newssim* witnesses iHung appealed to, and by their 
replying that they have heard everything that has 
taken place. The presiding elder then repeats a 
prayer* tnore or less to this effect ; “O (Jod, make union 
ls*twe«*n these two as Thou didst make union 
In'tween the water and the earth.” The ceremony 
ends The bride need not be present at all, and if she 
is a maiden and under age her consent need not be 
asked. , 

What i.s fairly evident from the elaborate wedding 
cereinoni*'8 of the Malays is the fact that the actual 
religious rite is looked upon as a l^alising form like 
the signing of the register in an English church or the 
attendance at the Mairie in France. The major 
incidents — the * henna-staining, the shaving of the 
forehead, the pro(*e8sion, the sitting in state, and the 
lustrations on the seventh day — all lie outside the .scope 
of Moslem law : they represent survivals of older 
customs and religions. Henna-staining is a custom 
that prevails in most Muhammadan countries and was 

I The kkuthsk 
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probably imported with Islam. The proeesasioii of the 
arme<l and mounte<l bridegnxim, the mimic resistance 
offered to him and the efforts to oventtme it either by 
bril)erv or battle mav l>e far-awav ecluH’s of a time 
when marriajfe by capture or marriage In purciiase 
was the recognisc*d rule of the day. Many *»f the 
other incidents have no s|>et‘ial referetu'e to marriage. 
The sitting in state and the tt‘remmnal lu.st rat ions, for 
instatue. art* i»ot confined to wwhlings. The shaving 
of the foreheutl is hard to explain , certain sujjorsti- 
tions are ttuuitHtetl with it; inferenct*s regarding the 
bride's virtue are drawn from the way the hair 
Itehaves, In one ohi roinanct*. tht* ’Hikayat Koris." 
a distinction is tlrawn IkHwccii wives for whom a 
bridegrtKMu tlmught it worth his whih* to shave his 
own forehead and thost* to \vht>m he <lid not pay that 
(sanpl intent. We can .see traces <tf marriage by 
purcha.se in the advances jtaitl at lietn»thal ami in the 
other cu.stoinary gifts. We find signs of the matiiar 
chate in the rule that the bri«legr<Kim must r«*side ’i> 
his wife s boost* f«ir some consitlerable time after hi.>* 

, wedding. rjMtn the simple M<»slem marriage rite 
there is .sufK*rimfK>sed a whole mass of ancient ctistoiu 
that the Malay refuses to tliscanl He tttnsirlers the 
religious ceremony tola* legal hut inadequate; be wants 
the other things as well. He does not »ha!ige old 
custom.H for new : he adds the new to the old. In old 
days high officers of state used to cdtrie on (tainted 
elephants to their installation. In 1ft07 the Raja 
Bendahara arrived in a carriage and pair, but the 
painted elephants followed Itehind. I?» 1908 the Raja 
Muda came in a motor-car with r-arriagea and 
elephants in his train. “What will Ire used at the 
next installation of a Malay Chief?” asked acritieal 
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spectator. "An aeroplane," said the Dato’ Sri Adika 
Kaja. But it is also safe to predict that the aeroplane 
will be followed by a motor-car, the motor-car by a 
carriage and pair, and the carriage and pair by a 
painted elephant. Last of all will come a faithful 
retainer, prepturad to carry the Chief on his shoulders 
should our modern a>ntrivan«»8 end by leaving hi.s old 
master irrtlie lurch. 


ADt^.T lift: 

Immediately after his marriage a Malay husband 
settles down to live in his father-in-law’s house. He 
gives h».s .-(‘rvicvs to his wife’s relatives, helps in their 
rice fields, looks after their fruit-tre<‘s and repairs the 
family dwelling. This idyllic state of things may go 
on for s«)me time, but sooner or later it is apt to be 
eiMle<l t>y the growth of the new family. When the old* 
home («as<*s to lx* l)ig enotigh, the young couple desire 
to st*t up an establishment of their own. This is not 
a difficult matter During some idle month, w'hen rice 
is not lH*ing planted, the husband and his friends clear 
an acre or two of gttod drj' soil on which to erect a 
small house aiid plant a little garden of coconuts and 
fruit-trees. If the ancestral rice-lands are of small 
extent, they j)r(K‘eed to extend them by adding a little 
field or two. By degrees they build and furnish the 
new house, aird make everj’thing ready for the flitting. 
The migration wcaild not, however, be reckoned as an 
incident in Malay life if there were no ceremony 
attached to it. Ceremony dogs every detail, from the 
propitiation of the Earth Spirits when the soil is 
wounded by the digging of the foundations of the new 
bouse, down to the great day when the old pftrents 
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invite the neighbours to witness everything that has 
been done. The villagers assemble; the old |HH>ple 
make a 8|>eeoh enumerating all the arti<*les with which 
they are endowing the new household ; the young {x*oj)le 
express their complete .satisfaction with all that has 
lx*en done for them, and the flitting is a<vomplislw*<l. 
Thtwe formalities art* not intended, as a cynic might 
suggest, ti> adverti.st' the family reptJtatiojj b>r 
generosity; they are nece.ssarv to avoid disputes. 
Should there sulisequently U* a quarrel or divorce, 
every neighlKuir will 1 m* able to ti*stify to the pro|H‘r 
distribution of the family j>n>jH*rty When the 
si>eeches are over, the neighlxairs gf> luime enriched by 
an additional siibjei't of cimversation. while the new 
householders indicate their approval of everything by 
keeping indoors for thrtr days, so as n(»t to dis|ilay 
their radiant fa<t*s to any malignant spirit of envy 
that may Im* lurking alKuit the village l*oss<*ssfHi of 
a house, a gsirdeti and a rice-field, they are now in a 
position to earn a <t»mfortable living. 

Of mir.st* the ab<)ve priK-edun* is not invariable 
A Malay official camiot afford to live in his wife's 
house if the Oovernment desirt*s his presemt* in some 
other place. Old parents, when their last remaining 
daughter is married, sometime move to an annexe or 
enlarge the hoiLse w as to retain their daughter and 
to save them.selves from the danger of lieirig left alone 
in their old age. Moreover, it i« not always fKHsible Ut 
find unoccupied land in the vicinity of the house of the 
old people. The cultivation of all available land in 
the rice-growing districts of Penang and Provincx* 
Wellesley has led to an annual exodus to Krian for the 
padi-planting season. In such cases the new house- 
hold is apt to make its home in the new country while 
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the old parents keep to their. anc'estral villag*!. Kriah 
has been largely populated by this planting-out of 
young fainilitis from Frovincie Wellesley ; the coast of 
Selangor is being settled from Malacca; the whole 
Peninsula is l)eing helped by a similar tide of 
migration from Sumatra and Banjermasin. But 
l*erak itself is not yet over-po|)ulated, and the Perak 
Malay dot's not leave his native country. Once settled 
in his new house the young Malay is “king in his own 
place"; he can "think of wdiat he pleases and .sing 
whenever he likes. ' ’ So the proverbs tell us. They also 
recognise that W'otnan's kingdom is the home — a fact 
which militates against the yotoig husliand’s perfect 
freetlotn Apart, however, from what the Malays call 
“the f(K* in one’s ow'n blanket ” the householder is 
imie]HMident enough. Me w<»rks whenever he likes and 
takes ;; holitlav as often jis he pleases. For a few 
weeks in the year he is very hu.sv in the rice-fields; 
during the remaining ten months he enjoys compara- 
tive leisure He has his meals at irregular times, 
got's to mosque irregularly, does a little fishing »at odd 
moments -indee<l. apart from jmdi- planting, most 
Malay work is d«)ne at odd moments ; it is not the great 
business of life. 

Beligion supplies him with a time-table — the 
lunar lalendar of the Muhammadans — with its 
incidents for each day, week, month and year. It 
divides up the day wdth the five daily prayers (which 
he forgets) and insists on his attending mosque every 
Friday, unless he can find some excuse for his habitual 
ahsenc'es. It also marks off certain days of the year 
as great religious festivals. The general impression 
among Malays seems to be that peq)le go to mosque 
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more amsistently now than thoy did in the days of 
native rule, hut there can be no doubt that the easy- 
gt>ing nature of the iH*opIe is against regularity in 
any form. 

The Moslem vear i.s a lunar year unconnected 

^ *' •!(» 

with s«*asonal events. It ls*gins w’ith the month 
Muhorram. The first day of the year is not marked 
hv any festivities nor do<*s the month itself <‘ontnin 
any s|)ecial Sunnite holidays, hut Indian Shiite 
influence shows itst'lf in IVnang in the horin }>erfor- 
inances and in uTasional lamentations over the death 
of the Prophet's grands<ni Husttin A horin is a 
trtmpe of stn)lling minstrels, generally dress«*d and 
<lrille<I as .s^ildiers and heade«l hy a Paptain and an 
Army (’hajilnin. The tn»u}H* visits the houst's of 
wealthy or popular Moslems and s<‘rena(U*s them till 
paid to go away The songs are sometimes eulogistic 
and sometimes com it : the tunes are admirably .suited 
for their purpus«* — pleasing at first and monotonous 
after a time, s^t that the troupe is gladly wehtitned 
and gladly (!i.smi.s.s»sl The religimts element is 
entirely ah.sent from the horin fHTforman' es and fnere 
is rto api)arent reas<ii» for their ass^M-iation with the 
month <»f Mufinrrnm . 

Snfor, the s<*{ond month, is r«*garded as ttnlitcky : 
to take up aiiy enterpnsi* in Safnr is like SH^giniitllg 
a journey on a Friday. If i.s the month in which 
Muhammad’s fatal illness d<*c!an*<l itself. The la«t 
Wednesday of the month is a religious event, a day 
of penitence and of ceremonial |>nrification from the 
sins of the world ; Init it has Iteen turned by the 
light-heartwl Malays into a sort of bathittg-pttSEiic 
known a« the Manrii Snfhr. The Malays do not take 
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kindly to fasts, but they pay very great attention to 
the fact that the month is an unlucky one in the 
matter of work. 

The twelfth day of the third month is the anni- 
versary of the Prophet’s birth and also of hi.s death, 
hut the former event is regarded .as the more 
important. The day is wholly a day of rejoicing, 
marked !)y much good theer an<l hy the (hunting of 
many mautud or Arabic hymns and discourses about 
the life of Muhammad. In con.sequence of this great 
f(*atival the name rnaulud is otien given to the whole 
month in {)reference to the ortbwio.v Arabic descTip- 
tion (»f RahV it' -l-au ual. Malays, who do like long 
Arabic v.<»rds. sonu’tiuM's use the e.xpression “the 
frnir month.s with the siime name*’ when speaking of 
the months Rnhi' a I tunntf, Rahi' ii I Jamadv- 

'I itH'md, and Jemndu l-nkhir. The names are not 
the same, but they seem to jHissess certain family 
likene.sses and are all equally nnpronoum*eahle. * 

The next great Moslem holiday is the 27th day 
of the .seventh month. Rajah, the anniversary of the 
Prophet’s journey to htmven. It is a great (xvasion 
for chanting and prayer and it is ix)mmemorated by 
all Malays of piety lind learning. 

The eighth month, Shmban, is rendered dismal by 
the a|>pr(Mich of the ninth, the Fasting Month. The 
fifteenth night of Shaahan is believed to l>e the time 
when the Almighty shakes the Tree of Life causing 
the fall of leaves that represent the lives of men. 
Throughout this tught in some parts of Arabia the 
mosques are thronged with agonised suppliants 
appealing to the Almighty to allow their lives to be 
prolonged throughout the coming year. Such scenes 
are rare in the Peninsula. The Malay calls this 
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event the kanduri roti, Invause of the cukes that they 
eat to ctmiineniorate it. 

The conchuJinj? days of Shtoiban are inarktHl hy 
many feasts, lH*caust‘ tlu‘ (Ireal Fast is i-oining t>n 
when men may no hmj^er dine in (ximfort. They 
represent the days of preparation for the Malay Lent 
and should Ih* marked hy ct*remunial ahlutions 
to purify the soul and hy much f«X)d to fortify the 
laxly. They are .sixm over, and the (Ireat Fast Ix^gins. 

Throughout the mojith of Ramazan a Mtwlem is 
forbidden (lH*twt‘en sunrist' and sunst‘t) t<^ eat, Irink. 
chew, smoke or swallow. It is a time of mi.s<'rv, 
mitigated hy the possibility of sleeping all day ami 
feasting all night. Huring the whole of this |K*ri(Kl 
the Spirits of Kvil are l>elieved to in* chained \jp. so 
that the .su|>erstitious Malay can (and (hx*s) go atniut 
at night without fear of ghostly visitatits. As each 
sunset approaches a faithful few fiml their way to 
the mosque and await in prayer and meditation the 
exact moment when they will lx* permitted to break 
their fast. Wlien sunset comes the worBhipj)ers share 
a light meal of rice-gniel {kanji hnka /mi.sa) liefore 
returning their homes. The whole of the month 
is treated as a sort of a religicnis retreat, during 
which great princes like the Sultan of Perak offer 
a generous hospitality to the pious jxxir who flock 
to the palace-as.semhlies. All through the night there 
may he heard the long wailing st)und of the Arabit* 
chants with which the deviiU’es lx*guile the weary 
hours. At la.st the daw'n approaches, the last long 
meal is taken, and the exhausted w'orshipper curls up 
on the floor in sleep. As the end of the month 
approaches, the fervour of <levotion becomes more 
intense, the special Arabic chants (tarawih) become 
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longer, and the strain becomes more cruel. The 26th 
night is the “Night of Power”' on which the Koran 
was sent down to Muhainmad, a night when the 
very trees of the forest are lielieved Im)w in homage 
towards Mecc^i ; it is a great event and is marked by 
ceremonial lustration. I»v iHXtumal fc^asts and by 
religious services of unusual length. It is the culmi- 
nating point of the Hamnznu devotions. After the 
“Night df Power ' the weary worshi|)per scans the 
horizon anxiously for a sight of the new mcxm that 
is to put an end to his long-drawn troubles. 

The new mcKui comes at last; the (Jreat Fast is 
followed by the Great I'east. l-very Malay clous his 
fiuc‘.8t garments, calls tm all his friends, gives his 
family the l>est dinner he can afford, sends small gifts 
of cakc^s to his Kurojavin accjuaintances and apolo- 
gizes to his scmiors for any offenct* that he may have 
OominittcMl during the j)ast year. I'he rejoicings go 
on for the first thrcv days <»f the tenth month, 
Shuii'Wdl. This festival, the harl ntya bPsar, is the 
nearc^Hl Malay ecjuivalent for the English (‘hristmas, 
the Greek Easter or the t'hiimsc* New Year. 

The next great day is the IDth of the twelfth 
month, Ihu'i/iijjah . It is the month of the 
Pilgrimage. On this 10th day the pilgrims at Mecca 
visit a place called the Mina Bazaar, near Mount 
Arafat, and offer up a .sacrificv to mark the conclusion 
of the /laj. The day is known in the Stra its as the. hari 
rayn haji. It is the great day of the haji, the man 
who has been to Mcxxa. It is the anniversary of his 
pilgrimage. On this day the haji — who is often a 
humble Javanese gardener working in some Singapore 
or Penang compound — puts on the gorgeous robes and 
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turban of the Aral), takes a holiday and astonishes 
his employer by his sudden magnilifence. The 
transforinution does not last long. In two days the 
haji is back at work along with his less fortunate 
friends who have never Ih’cii to Mecca This festival 
is the last of the Moslem year. 

The Malay jK»s.sesses another year, a solar year, 
with holi<lays and fe.stivals that have no ionmHli«>n 
with religion It liegins with some definite sign — 
the height of the Pleiades aUoi' the horizon or the 

st*as*.»nal ripetiing of some fruit'- telling the ryot 

that the time for planting is at hutul 'Fhe true Malay 
year is a sort of farmer’s almanai- Il> lirst festival 
is murktMl by the muling of prayers, the burning of 
incense, and the singing of chants over the mother 
.seed that is to U* umhI tn tin* rice-nurst*rv. The 
calender is marked by further festivals at every -s^age 
of cultivation — at the sowing, the trans|)lanting and 
the harvesting It is ,siipplernente<l by s|H*cial 
holidays, when mimic fighting or imxk- propitiation is 
used to get tlic liettcr of the gh<*slly denizens of the 
flistrict who prey u{»on iln‘ « rops. This wdar cale idar 
is only nn.sitisfactory Uian.si* it is unauthoriiM'd and 
nneontrolled by any supreme authority, s<» that iti« 
details vary in every [»art of the IVniimula. It i« the 
relie of an old agricultural religion and lielonga 
pro|K‘rly to the firovince of folklore and Malay 
Belief. None the les.s its Imliday.s are <ilj«erved and 
its feasts are well attemleil The exact day for each 
event is fixed by the l«Hal /nttran^, hut it turns upon 
the state of the i-rops and the details of the paili- 
planting industry. I’he industry is the subject of 
a 8j)eeial pamphlet ami need not Ik* ttuisidered here. 

* Thu fruit. 
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One thing alone muat t>e diflcusKed ; how does 

ric’e-planting pay ? The whole of Malay life turns 

on this industry and the crucial jx)int in it is one 

a:l)out which we have singnlarly little information. 

Mr. ilale, usually a reliable authority, estimated the 

average harvest from a ftvc twTe block of goodi 

irrigated land in Krian at a total of 3,000 gavtang 

of fadi, rt^presenting j* gross value of |240. Against 

this he set the land-rent (fo), the water-rate ($10) 

and a sum of $4h for interest ( ii lHirr<»wed capital at 

the IcK^al money-lenders’ rate of 24 per’ cent. 

Mr. Hale was up^H^aluig for a reduction of ta.xation, 

and in his anxiety to forestall any criticism of his 

figures he made out a strong case against himself. 

His figures seem Uh> high. In 1007 a most interesting 

experiment was made iw Krian by onler of the 

Director of Agriculture. Kight small picnes of land 

were marked off and cultivated in different ways in 

order to test the relative effi‘ctiveness of different 

prcK-esses of planting. The nulkic^st crop (366 

gautumj to the acre) was obtained from the 

land cultivated by Hanjarese according to their 

own native methods. iScnne instructive differences 

were noticed in the three other fields cultivated bv 

•0 

Banjarese on their own lines as modified in some 
small detail by the Direc'tor. The average for the four 
Banjarese fielcjs wjis 328 gantang j)er acre. A field 
cultivated by Tamils gave a [joorer re.sult. A field 
treated with bone manure gave a miserable crop (128 
gantang to the acre) ; selection of local seed by weight 
was a failure (164 gantang to the acre), and the 
importation of special seed from Ceylon resulted in a 
oomplete fiasco. The local ryots, who saw in these 
experiments an attempt to improve on their own 
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methods, summed up the situation with the pithy 
proverb that it is useless to teach swijuming to ducks. 
Still, these figures make it abundantly clear that 
Mr. Hale's estimate of 6nn mntang to the acre is too 
high for an average The crop «>f 366 tjntitnng was 
dwlared to 1 h* a fair i rop for the hnality.' Mr. Hale’s 
t*stiniated priie of ^ lents {H‘r gantang is alst) rather 
high. Taking 350 gantnng at ^ tents as a ctmservative 
estimate we find that the harvest of land in Krian, 
after diHlucting land rcttt ami water ra^e. wttrks out 
at 1*25 an acre If we stO against this .sum the tithe 
taken bv the mostjue. the cost of bufTalot's {if ustMi ft»r 
phmghing). am! the money lender's interest at 21 jH*r 
tent., it may fairly U‘ contemieii that rite planting 
tint's nt)t pay 

As a matter of fact.* it titH*s pay. .Mr. I’ A. 
Thomp.son‘ e.stimales tht‘ grttss value t»f the rite-crop 
in Siam at aU'Ut t’3 5s an acre, ami loitks u|>tin ihi.’ 
figure as very prttfitai>le, ihtaigii it tttrresjsmtls altiitjiu 
exactly with the Krian e,siiinate A lt«in at 24 per 

tent, is not a business trantaiction. nt»r dies a Malav 

* 

ftorrtm’ mtmey to <»pen nf> new laml; indtetl, h* (taild 
nt>t get his hum till he has culfivatetl his land and 
setureti his title He isirrow.s money for roim* 
wedding teremtiny ttr as .st*curity fi»r a friend, ami we 
ought not . to lay at the thsir t»f the rite-growing 
indiKstry the improvideme and ns-klet^ness of indivi- 
dual ryots, When all is siiitl and done, a profit off 
f 125 (on a five-acre fdts k f<*r stune five moiitbs' work) 
is gotsl profit, as'native imtiines go, twiMtcittlly whan 

Ir> tW followtfij? mwh liNrUtPt imfn# mui 

»f» ill#* ii# rr TU- mill nt 7 

fitiifi iri iwIviMtCf?- 

^ bnrl/ p fICl 
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we renumber that much of the work of padi -planting 
is little more than the leisurely duty of watching a 
growing crop. 

Rice-growing i« not the Malay peasant's sole 
mei^s of livelih<H>d. He usually has his little holding 
with its thirty or f<irtv coconut trees round his house.* 

tr> •' 

With an annual yield of 50 nuts {)er tree and an 
average price of 4 cents a nut he may get anything 
from $50 to $8(i a year from this sourte. If he 
resides near the sen he (an earn an appreciable 
amount by working a.s a fisherman. If he lives near 
a for?!8t he may gather and sell rattan.s and other 
jungle prmluce. In some places he can make great 
profits by cutting the //ip/iA palms and making house- 
roofing. If his house is near a high road he may 
k<H*ji a cart or carriage and earn an (X'casional dollar 
hv letting it out on hire. In many cases he has .«onie 
s|jecial source of inc*ome of his own — he may Ik? a 
mosque-official or a Koran-teacher or a school-master 
or a smith. Separately considered these sourc^es of 
profit amount to very little; collectively they mean a 
great deal. Thev must represent an average of some 
$15 to $20 a month and would he much more if the 
rit‘(?-plant(*rs made full use of their opportunities and 
leisure. As it is. the Malay |)easant is never likely 
to furnish a plentiful supply of cheap labour; he is 
far t<K) well-off for that. He may take odd jobs and 
small contracts, but he wdll not consent to exchange 
his lot for that of a regular wage-earner on an estate. 
Why, indec?d, should he? His life ia varied, pleasant, 
and healthy ; it supplies him with all that he needs; 
it allows nim ample leisure and absolute personal 

’ 1 h»vi> hoard i1 Kaid «« Rood *uth<»ri*.v Uikt 25 (wtmnt tree# will 
n Miiliiy fumity. 
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freedom. It enables us to understand why the cere- 
monies at a jieasant’s wedding c‘an go on for a week 
and l)e attendcHl by the whole village without 
dislcK*ating the industries of the l(x*a!ity. All that 
is neec*ssary i.s the ehoict* of a suitable season— .-the 
month after the harve.st — when everyone i.s at leisure* 
and the granaries art» full. 

Agrieulture is the soul of Malay life. The rv<tt 
may hear of lunar months and of the years of the 
Ilt'gira. but he s{>eaks (»f “years of riee" <ir “years <»f 
maize.” and he dates an in<i<lent as “s<i many 
harvests ago.” He is essentially a plant«‘r; hi.s 
festivals are se‘a.‘^onal . his joys ami s<»rr*>ws dej»end on 
the (Tops; and his wlmle life is regulated by the gn*ut 
riec* -pla n t i ng i nd ust rv 


SICKNKSS .\sr> 1>K.ATII 

When a Malav Itecomes .so ill that the iniii'stra 
tions of the Imal herbali.sts arc* of no avail he s- nds 
for the ffttraruj. N’<>w the funrofnt is a eery 
unorllKKlox {wrsem historieally la* is the pri«*s» of an 
older religion and theoretically a traffuker with evil 
spirits and a dabbler in the blackest of black art . To 
the piou.s dignitariw of the nusapie the fmwmug is an 
al>omi nation. Ikh an.se he reprewnls the aifn'dited 
agent of the Dcnil. Rut the sick man is n»»l likely to 
stand u{)on smh ceremony; U'lieving as he docs* that 
all sickrK*«.s comes from the F.vil One he will not lie 
deterrerd by any rules of propriety from entering into 
negotiations with his tormentor. He «nid« for the 
pnirnna. The jmwnna rc*a!isi*s the delifacy of the 
gitiiation and liegins with mild measnret : he tries to 
feed the Evil One. He hangs out baskets of food and 
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cakes in the jungle — raw food and cooked food, 
vegetable food and animal food, dainties to suit all 
tastes. If the spirit is malicious enough to go on 
tormenting the poor sick man after such kindness 
has been shown, the pawang tries a little mild 
deception. Having built a sacrificial boat, filled it 
with money and provisions, and imlueed the evil 
spirits to step on iKiard, he .sets it adrift on the river 
to float away to its fate in the (ireat Sea. If the 
demon of <lis«*ji.He is canny to be taken in by these 
temptations — well, there is no help for it : a hirhantu 
('creinony must U* resorted to. It is wicked; but what 
else is the |)oor sick man to do? 

.^ir Frank 8wettenhain has descril>ed a bPrhantti 
ct'remony;' s«» has Mr. Skeat.^ The.se accounts must 
sulfice for those who desire to know what the 
|)erforTnance hsiks like. Ihit descriptions are of all 
sorts : <me may dwell on the ridicuhais aspect of an 
im ident, and another may resolve itstdf into detailed 
inventtiry of the patraiKfa ])uraphernalia and a word- 
f or word retord of the formula? that he uttered. In 
neither case does the description give much of a clue 
to the real significance of a b^rfMtitu \ and, after all, 
the principal que.slion is, ‘What does the ceremony 
mean ?” 

Sir Frank's sick man was a reigning Sultan; 
Mr. Skeat’s was a peasant, the brother of his collector. 
Sir Frank’s pawang was. “a woman in male attire — 
in ordinary life she was an anmsing lady named Raja 
Ngah, a scion of the reigning house on the female 
side”; Mr, Bkeat’s pawavg was a man of no 8jx?cial 
imjwrtant'C. Sir Frank's orchestra consisted of “five 
or si.v girls holding native drums” and was headed 

I pp. 5t Mugii'/* pp, 436-144. 
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by the daughter of Raja Ngah; Mr. Skeat*» waa only 
the iHticana\< wife, 'an ugt'd woman whose office wa« 
to chant the inv<icntioii.’' Sjr Frank’s ghostly 
visitaiu wa.s the aristocratic l.<rnntj, the 8j>ecinl 
familiar of Raja Ngah ; Mr. Skeat’s was the plelmian 
tiger-spirit, the cijminon pn)f>erty of the whole Malay 
world. There is a va.st diffeitMU'e in the imjioitance 
of the incidents deserikHl; Mr. Skeat s may Ik* c.illwJ 
a vulgar or workaday b^rhaniu. while Sir Frank’s 
represente<l a minor incident in the history of the 
State. 

In a shadowy way we can also find onllim*d for 
us in the dry mords of a Straits St*ttleinetjts blue 
book the .story (»f a much greater bf-rhuntu — one that 
was a major incident in the hi.story (*f the Stale. 
When Sultan Abdullah was charged with ('•*n»plicity 
in the a.ssjissi nation (»f the British Itesident, ojic i>f 
the allegations again.st him was that he hail 'wnt olT 
a lK>at to Pasir I’anjang to fetch down the Raja 
Kechi! Muda and his .sou, Raja Ahmad, to l■ondul't 
a main bfrhantx in his fiR'stMKt*, ‘ and that the ohji*ct 
of the |)erformatHv was in some way conntxtt‘il witfi 
the murder of Mr. Birch Mr. IMunket, who 
londucted the eurjuiry, had only a vague idea of what 
a bfrkantn wa.s. He descrilajd it as “a HiiperstitiouH 
j)erforman(t* which the IVrak jHxiple have learnt 
from the Sak|ti.s or wild men of the interior for 
looking into the future by (billing uf1 spirit and 
questioning them , on this CHxraaion in all 

seriou.sness the Sultan sent for Raja Kix hil Muda and 
his son (as skilled {M*rsons in such jmt forma nces) to 
tronduci a main bfrhanta as a preliminary ceremony s 
to carrying out the conspiracy, already formed ttgainat 
Mr. Birch’s life. , . The fierfcirmatioea cif 
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the first and second nights were merely preliminary 
introductions to what was to follow, but on the third 
night Sultan Abdullgh, having l)een possessed by seven 
spirits in siu^i^ion, spuke out and declared that 
Mr. Birch would be dead in a month.” Such was 
Mr. Plunket's interpi elation of the incident, though 
his account is not bori»e out by the evidence. The 
jM?rfonnance took place at fiatak Rabit on or about 
the 24th August, 1875. 

There is no doubt from the evidence that the 
pnwaiKj at thi.s great birkantu were the Raja Kechil 
Muda and his stin. Raja Alunad. ‘40n this night,” 
said oiM!! witncAs, “the devils iisked U) be paid, and 
Raja K(^*hil Miula replied that the devils would be 
paid with a Iniatload of offerings when Mr. Birch 
was deatl One oi the Sultan's devils declared that 
the <levil which would kill Mr. Birch resided at 
Kuala IVrak. " Another witness testified as follows: 

‘ Raja Ahmad said that he could call up Mr. Birch’s 
spirit for The Sultan agrwd to pay this 

sum. Raja Ahmad said that what the 

Sultan wanted was being done. The Sultan said, 
‘Will what 1 want happen?’ Raja Ahmad said, 'It 
will.’ ” Another eye-witness described “the perfor- 
mance which took place. At its conclusion Raja 
Ahmad said to Sultan Abdullah, 'Now I have done for 
Mr. Birch, but I won’t do it properly |>nles8 you pay 
me.’ Sultan* Abdullah replied, T will pay you 
without fail if you can only get Mr. Birch out of 
Bandar Baharu.’ ” The evidence records the 
surprise that was felt at a hirhantv being held when 
nobody was ill, and it works up to ^ conclusion that 
the Sultan “wanted to do soflciething wrong to 
Mr. Birch and that he wanted to kill him by sorceiy.'^ 
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Although the eye-witnesses were very reluctant to 
talk about what had happened, the general drift of 
their evideiuv was that the wizards were the Haja 
Kecliil Muda and his son, that the fw was flOi), 
la*sides the t)fferings to the spirits, that the spirits 
invoked ( “the Sultan’s devils”) were the jin kfnijaan 
or divinities of the State, and that the hope was that 
these mighty spirits would wrtrk Mr. Birch’s launch 
off Kuala I’erak aiid drown him in the st*a. 

In the thrt‘e b^rhantn |H*rf<*rmances to ahich 
R'fereiut* has lanm made we find that the iin|M»rtance 
of the ilk idem *incn‘ast‘s with the importaiue of the 
jHiirtiiuf, the greatness <»f the spirits, and the 
magnitude of the ftr. 'As one star exctH‘ds another 
in glory,” says Sir Frank Swettenham. “so oia jin 
surpas.s<*s another in renown, and 1 have named them 
in the order of their renown. In their honour four 
white and crim.son umbrellas were hung iti the »iHan, 
presumably for their us<* when they arrivt*d from 
their distant homes Only the Sultan of the Stall* is 
entitled to trafhc with iheM* distinguished Spirits; 
when summoned they decline to nntve unles.s ap|>ialeil 
to witli their own spe< iai iii\<K ations, set to their own 
ptH'uliar music, sung l»y at least f«»ur singern, and 
led by a lUdmtti (singer) of th<* roval fumih . 

I here are common devils who look after I’omiiioti 
[>eople; such llnniti Sotujkiti, /Inntu MHayu and 
Hnntn Hehnn . the last the Tiger Devil, but out of 
txditeness he is calk'd liflinn to save his filings. " 
It was this last ’’tiger devil ” that Mr. Skeat saw; 
and even Haja Ngah’s familiar, Israng, whoae antics 
are ilmribed in “Malay Sketchc*s.” was not as 
aristocratic as the timbrel la -using dignitaries of whom 
Sir Frank speaks. 
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On one f>oint Sir Frank is in error, thouefh so 
near the truth that the very subtlety of the distinction 
has led him off the trail of an interesting fact. There 
are two Sultans in Perak : one is “the Sultan of the 
State” and the other is the Sultan “who is entitled 
to traffic with thew* distinguished spirits.” This 
latU'r sovereign, the Sultan Muda as he is called, is 
clu»sen from the royal hou.se; his wife is a titular 
(jue<*n, the Itaja ('he' Puan Muda; and he has a 
dejmty or heir-apparent known as the Raja KHhil 
Muda. But it is the law of the State that this 
spiritual Sultan, prinw of the l)l(Kxl»royal though he 
lie. may never succeed to the secular Sultanate of the 
State. His kingdom has nothing to do with this 
visible world of Perak ; lie rules over the Spirits of the 
Land and can conxene eerie courts to Ix' attended by 
ghosts of all grades of dignity from the great “Twin 
Brother of the Heavens.” who came into existenc-e 
when the universe was cn*ated, down to the humble 
arak arak jin sa-rihu, “the ghosts who follow in 
prm*ession. a thousand gho.sls at i time.” The^ 
presiileiit of this ghostly (xnirt is the Sultan Muda 
(or his deputy, the Raja KPchil Muda). He know’s 
tlie exact title liy which each Spirit must lx* addressed 
and the subtle di.stinctions of rank Ix^twetm them. 
He alone can summon the very highest ghosts in the 
land, and his fet? for doing .so is |l(K) in all. These 
fairts ma\' throw some liglit on a few of the details 
of the mysterious b^rhantu at Batak Habit that was 

Hr 

brought up against Sultan Atxiullah at his trial. 
They may also explain the following minor incident 
in the early history of British intervention in Perak. 

When the Pangkor Treaty was made and 
Sir Andrew Clarke’s advisers were looking for a 
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Malay title to sen-e a« a dignified equivalent for the 
English term “ex-Sultan/* Mane one in 8ingapt»re 
unfortunately «>intHl the expression Sultan Muda as 
suitable for the pur()ose in view. With many 
expression.^ of gcxKlwill and with the very liest 
intentions this devil derived dignity was offered by 
the British (loverniuent to the ageil and religious 
Sultan Ismail, a des^xuidaut of the Prophet, by way of 
consoling him for the loss of the throne of IVrak. 
The embarras.s<*d ex Sultan — not knowing exactly 
what to tiiink — .suggeste<l in a mihl way to Mr. Birch 
that another title, such as Sulttiu Haffindn, woidd suit 
him Utter. Mr, Birth susiaxtetl that the new' title 
might c»tnceal .stnne thvji tlesign and referrwl the 
matter tt* the Singapore athiser t*n Malay affairs 
(Mr. T. Braddeli, t ) for an expiaiuttioii 
of tile tliflertMHv In'tween the tw'o tlesignatiotts. 
Mr. Braddeli wa.s completely n«)nplu.Hstxi In the 
end, it was tlet idetl, with .some mi.sgivings, that the 
ex-Sullan might lie allowed to f>lea.se himself in this 
* matter. 

Anamg the regalia of Perak is a x't of small 
cups (re.sembling ChimrM* lea < -ups but with serrated 
rims) that are u.sed by tin* Sultan Muda in hii 
incantation.s S41, too, a very ha nds«>iiie golden Ijowl,’ 
with a lover of gold and a siimt*r of studded 

with preciou.s slon«*s, is siiid to have done servicii* tu 
thcM! bfr/uinfu ceremonies. Pnder* the aiicteiit 
Government of Perak it was the feudal oldigutton 
of the villagers of I*jisir Garam to erect tlie nine* 
staged pavilion used for the icrenioiiial iuatratioita 
after a princely Mrlmntu. Although few people ill 


* 1 Kiiown «• * Mumdam. ti i» bwi mi M to 

back ki tint tij&f ol Bimr 
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Perak know who the Sultan Muda ie ^ud although his 
office and that of the Raja Keehil Muda do not figure 
in the Annual Estimates, every section of his duties 
and every detail of his costume are most clearly defined 
by the unwritten custom of the country. The 
ceremony of the Hrhantu t«mmetioed at B p.m., when 
the Sultan Muda, drt^sstjd in the |>rescril)ed robes, 
made hi| formal entry and took his 8t^at on the puadai, 
a iiarn)W mat onlv hmnI on such occasions. His head 
would lie veiled with a scarf of many colours. Rice- 
dust was scattered alMUit to avert ill-luck, incense was 
burnt, and the Sultan Muda, grasping a handful of 
mmbftx grass, Umed. folded his arms, and gave the 
signal for the invocation to l»egin. The Chief 
Minstrel* -to the accompaniment of an orchestra of 
drums — then chanted his apfaMl to tlie Spirits of the 
Country, one by one in the strict f>rder of their 
prececlence. to attend the audience of their King. A 
strange asstnubly was this ghostly Court of Perak. 
It numlared among its aristwrats spirits (sirrowed 
from all religions and fnmi every j)art of the world, 
tamls of orthodox rulers like Ali, Ahmad and Solomon, 
deities of India like Brahma and Vishnu, nature-gods 
like the “Supjmrter of the Heavens" and the "Ruler 
of the Htonii," and divinities of .sjan ial localities like 
the Daio’ of Mount HPrHthun. Invoked by their 
pro|>er names and titles — for no mistake was 
permissible oit this point — the Spirits would come in, 
one by one, announcing their arrival by the flicker of 
the tapers used in the perfonnance. As each Great 
Spirit arrived the Sultan Muda® would turn to the 
Chief ISifiger and enquire in set phrases if all was 
well. In language that was equally well studied the 

i Bidmn. ^ A» the af tl»« Spirit in qiiUtum* 
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Singer would reply that all was indeed well, and that 
the object of the meeting was the convoeatioii of all 
the Spirits to a grea.t feast to l)e held on the morrow. 
The Singer would then go on to invoke the next 
Spirit in order of preceilence, and, as the Ghosts of 
I’erak are many, the wreinony would drag on far into 
the night. 

Early the next morning the Sultan Muda and the 
Eaja Ket'hil Muda paid their first ceremonial visit to 
the pavilion of lustration, the gn«it nine-slonwed 
scaffolding en*ctetl by the men of I*asir Garam. At 
the summit of the pavilion was the image <»f a bir<l, 
the jPntoru that livi‘s on the dew of heaven and is 
ever calling f(»r the rain. Below this imagt* were 

many minor det'orat ions ami offerings streamers of 

cloth and pa|H*r. strings of flowers and fronds, squart* 
rice-packets ami long rice- packets, cakes and pastrj', 
jars of water, joints «tf sugar-tane. ft*od »»f all sorts — 
and prominent among them all would Ih* the grisly 
head of a pink buffalo sacrifict'd in honour of the 
occasion. Everything was on a lavish .scale, iNTitting 
the greatness of the ghostly guests. The Sultam 
Muda having .seen that all was ready would return 
home. Then in the half-light of evening, “when 
face.s can just Is* ret ognisefl,’’ he wouhi (time back and 
asteml the tower along with his heir-apparent and a 
train of attendant fHitrona. Bowing to the four 
quarters of the heavens he would wave tlie oflTeringii 
in ea< h direction as an invitation to Uie Spirits to 
approach and partake of the {iniv isiona that had Ihj n 
con.set rated to their us<‘ Eater on the whoie party, 
mwjting at the palaw, held another aiwf wilder 
Urhantu, apfiealftig desfatrately u> the Spirit* of the 
Countr)* to help the sick king in bis hour of distiees. 
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The great drums of royalty, the holy regalia of the 
State and even the maiden daughters of the royal 
house were brought out to do honour to the invisible 
guests : the feast was of the very best, and every eflort 
would be made to thoroughly propitiate the Spirit. 
The siek Sultan wiis laid on a curious sixteen sided 
dais, the p^tf-rakna parfchaloifiim, spwially prepared 
for these (Kcasions, and the hPrhautu iiiv«xations 
would then go on as lx.*fore. 

On the third day (or later) the Sultan, if cured, 
W'as taken to the lofty nine-staged pavilion and was 
c«*reiuonially bathed l»y the Sultan Muda and his 
attendants. This lusirati«>n marked the final recovery 
of the royal patient. It gave the Sultan Muda a 
claim to his fw of $ltM» — $'2i> f<ir biinstdf. $25 for the 
Itaja Kechi! Muda. and $"><) for his suite of vvizanls. 
We an*, of course, s}H*aking of royal illnes,«fs. When 
fla* patient was a man of humble birth, tlie t*<*remony 
was simpler, the fmuouo was less authoritative, the 
spirit wa,H a “itanmon devil.” and the fcv was les.s- 
witness the ivremony nn-onhsl by Mr. Skeat. .\ll 
the.si* things are <jueslions of degnt*. In destribing a 
bfrhantti we must allow for the imporlaiut* of the 
oKxasion, and la.slly we must reckon with an^lther 
}Mwtsibility suggiwtwl in the [lithy summing vij> of my 
Malay informant alxnii these h^rhantu |K*rformanct*8 : 
”AH these things nist money — and sometimes they 
only make tlu* patient worw*.” 

Was the Spirit at a hfrhantu et*remony to be 
rifgarded as an enemy tt> whom the sick man had to 
pay rannoin t Or was he an ally t ailed in to fight the 
liostile Demons of Disease? rmhably the latter — or 
the Mrkaniu against Mr. Birch wouUI have been 
nQ»aniiigleti--4}u^ possibly be was a little of both. 
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The ways of demons are inscrutable. The ghosts of 

the State should Ik? the allies of the State, but they 

might consider it a service to the country to remove 

a.Sultan instead of curing him. In such a case tlie 

Sultan’s ap{)eals might be promist's of rejjentance. 

We will return therefore to the eventuality already 

* * 

suggested —the jHissibility that the din and excitement 
of the wming of the Spirits may have only pushe<i the 
patient a little nearer to the grave. Mojk? is given up; 
the /Hniatitj ix'turns home to find excuses f»>r his 
failure, and the [KKir despairing invalid, having 
failed to get well either by fair mean.s or foul, hands 
hims«‘lf over to the hi-st ministrations of the orth(»dox 
leaders of religion. The imam ami his fellow 
dignitaries of the mo.st|ue are Unnul by duty to «iifcnd 
at the dealhljvd of a dying l)cliever and to prepare 
him for the great chatige by re{K*ating .seven times in 
his ear the asst^rlion of the I'nity of (mkI, the cardinal 
pillar of the MiKilem faith. As with the Hebr» w 
wlH>se last word.s should l>e '‘Hear, O Israel, the lx>rd 
thy God is One G(Mi,” so also the dying Moslem should 
j>ass t4» the hereafter while testifying to the mtm 
g^reat truth. He endeavours tluTcfore to listen to the 
imam and to reiKXJt the Arabic formula after him, 
“though fwbly and imorret'tly for the [Kiwer of his 
tongue i.s broken. ’ He dii?s, and the attendants 
immediaudy bimi up his jaw, pinion his anna to hia 
.sides, fasten his lower linifw Uigethel’ and lay him 
reverently on a touch in the great centre-rotan of hia 
house. 

At nightfall torches are lit and the neighhemra 
assemble, the men to pray and the women to weep and 
lament, while the inmates of the house are kept hway 
providing refreahment for all who emne to render tlMt 
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last honours to the dead. All through the night, i£ 
possible, the Koran should be chanted. In the 
morning the preparations for interment c-omment^. 
The men prepare the loose coffin in which the brxly 
is Irarne to the grave and the rough litter on which the 
(Hjffiii is carried. The women get ready the !>ireh. the 
small a>ins and the fragrant leaves that are fo be 
Hse<l in the ix)urs(» of the coming cercnuuiy. As noon 
approaches the b<Kly must be washed for the last time. 
For this purp<ise it is usually laid on rollers of 
banana* trunk, but in sfKTial ca><es of distinguished 
honour it may l>e allowed t<» rest on the legs of relatives 
and friends. The lustration is done by an e.v{)ert, 
aiiii consists partly of real clea!)i.sing and partly of 
cc*mnonial purification. When all is over, the IkkIv 
is dricnl with a towel. |XTfmned with (aniphor and 
sandal-wcsKl. j>lugg<*d against impurities, and 
shrouded in a kuig white wriip|>cr with fastetiings 
taken from its owni unravelliHl edge's. The last toilet 
of the dead is now complete. A short prayer is said, 
a little money is scattenxl alsnit. and the Is'dy is 
plactHl in the cxjffiu and Isirne outsiile the hoti.se. 
There a slmrt funeral serviiv is held. When this is 
over, a pall is thrown over tiie collin and the litter is 
lifted on the siioulders of the attendants ami lK>rnc to 
the wmeterv. a proittssion following and singing the 
t‘reed. It would la* qtiite wrong to use a wheeled 
%’ehicle for suefi purjKiat^s, and many are the devices 
resorted to for evading the difficulty In some very 
stately funerals it is said that concealed hearses have 
lieen umnl while the “lieart'rs” inarched by the side of 
the hearse and pretended to carry the coffin. In 
some eases the liean*r« have stoixl in the enrriagt* and 
supported the coffin on their shoulders. Bt»t the law 
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on the point is unmistakable. I‘'ven the present 
constitutional Sultan of Turkey at the lowest ebb 
of his fortunes was able to veto the us<* of a jnin- 
carriage at a military funeral given by the Young 
Turks. 

A Malay grave is like an English grave, except 
that a long niche or cavity is usually dug along the 
side* «^f the main trench. The IhmIv rests in the niche 
and not in the principal hollow, Should the eartli 
l>e t«M) loc^si* to allow of a niche lading made, a cavity 
is dug along the boitjiin of the trench and the Isaly is 
laid in this cavity. In some cases a .sort of thrt'O- 
sided iKittoniless coffin is ust*d. In all these mefh<al« 
the i*ssential |s>inl is that the IkhIv shall lie on the 
earth but not the earth on the Issiy The niche or 
cavity is < los<*d in l»y a plank, or el.se the three* sided 
coffin is phcrtl over the lorfisi* to protect it from the 
soil al»ove The loos<« (offm u.s<*d in the pr»Kt»ssiori to 
the cemeterv i.s not buried at all. the l»ody is taken 
out of it for ititernuMit When this is done a clod of 
earth is held to the nostrils of the dead to suggest a 
notion of what is happening, and the fastening of 
the grave clothes i^ partially nidoosc‘d to allow him to 
rise slightly when listening to the prayer known a« 
the tulkih. The fs^dy is then fdaced in its afierture; 
the ajierture is closi'd up and the Irem h is fdk*d. 

After the burial a few more prayers are tiaid - ' 
notably the falkin or last exhortation to the dwviitit^ 
— and alms are di.Hiribuled among the pious jioor. A 
few of the friend.s go back to the house of inouriiiBg 
and assist in chanting the Koran during the night. 
On the third day a funeral fea.st is held in honour of 
the de|)arted. If the* relatives can afford it, similar 
funeral feasts may be held on the sewenth, fortieth 
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and hundredth day after the death. Gifts are made 
to the mosque authorities — a mat to the expert who 
washes the lx>dy, the pall to the imam who recites the 
burial service, and other customary fees in riw, 
axxmuts, sugar-cane and money. 

Temporary wooden marks are set up to show the 
phwe of interment, and are replaced at a later date 
by tombstones if the relatives of the deceased are 
well-off. Round posts are s(*t up for a man, flat 
planks for a woman. Of the two marks put up, the 
headstone is much the larger, and the space Iwtwcxm 
the pair (al)out thrw fc'et) is usually filled up by a 
low ridge of earth. A few monuments are very 
elaliorate. The tombs of the early Perak kings were 
t»f the Achehue><* tvjx* — four-sided monumental 
headstoties curved with the confession of faith So 
art* the graves at the ancient Perak capital, Bruas. 
and so also is the tomb of the great UpjM*r Perak 
female siiint. To’ Temong. who played some part in 
the legendary history of the country. About .a.d. 
l7tM) the ly}K* st'ems to have sutldenly changed. The 
gravestone of the Sultan Murhnm fivanr Anlio'Wih 
is of a curitais polygonal tyjn* narrow at the bast* and 
increasing near the top. The monument of Marham 
Kahar is of the siime ty|H* and far more elaborately 
carvtHl; the headstone is joined to the other by a long 
Slone hlcx'k five or six f<*«*t huig and carved with the 
triple crt'si'«*ntic dokoh that was the sign of nyvalty 
and a long narrow cutting that fills with rain and 
supplies water for the birds of the air to drink — but 
whether this was its rt*al objcH't 1 eamiot say. 

Older graves have lM*«‘f» found in Perak; some 
indeed an* lincul with slabs of stone and contain 
broken pottery and even cornelian beads. But were 
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they Malay? Of their origin nothing is known. The 
Malays, who are extrtnnely e«.)n8ervative in the matter 
of old wremoiiial, give us nothing in their burial- 
oustonis that is not of the most orthodox Moslem 
character. It may l)e that tlu‘y nstMl formerly to 
dispose of their dead otherwise than by intennent — 
but this p<»int must l>e left id Iv tlealt with in the 
course of another chapter. 


CONCLl’DINr} NOTES 

The Malay cares nothing for consistency; he does 
not exchange old customs for new; he ket*ps Itoth the 
new and the old. He is indml afraid to give up the 
old. “Again and again have I tried to aliandon this 
int'oiivenient .sv.stein fof coinage ," said a Pahang 
princ*e to Abdullah Munshi; "but the tigers took to 
eating men. and the crcKodiles iKxarne hungrier, aiul 
I desisted." The Malay is afraid to give u{> an 
ancient practice iHxause he fe^irs the vengeance of 
the creators of the practice; he thinks that the dead 
hand of some old lawgiv(‘r may reach out ovcu 'he 
intervening centuries and .strike down the impious 
being who dares to alter w'hat past ages have approved. 
To meet this difficulty he keeps the old while adopting 
the new. He has gone on preserving custom afte*" 
custom and c-eremony after ctiremony till his whole 
life is a sort of muscnim of ancient customs— 
an ill-kept and ill-designed museum in which no 
exhibit is dated, labelled or c^xplained. For the 
Malay has not retained these old (‘eremonies for 
their own sake or becan.se he loves them ; he 
has preserved them as mere formalities : dead 
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things for the satisfaction ui' his (lead ancesters. 
If the European observer examines the bridegroom’s 
offerings at a I’erak wedding he will see that they are 
mere dummies of wood iintl paper got up to represent 
c(X‘onuts, firewiKwl and cattle. Malay custom is 
largely a matU'r of dummies Some day when 
«‘lephants U*come scarie the elephant at a raja's 
inslallatioi! will U* replaced by a figure of bamboo and 
tissue-paper, a mere .symbol to Iw* Istme along in the 
train of a prince. Why indeed should it Ik* other 
wise' The elephant is no lotiger there as a lK*ast of 
burden; he oidy figures in the jinsession to gratify 
the ghostly majesty of aru-ient kings who like to .set* 
their descendants keep up the traditional forms of 
n lyalty 

Malay ceremonial, as we havt* said, is a museum 
of (jt*ad customs kept up for the benefit of the dead. 
It is unlalK'lled ami unexplaineti l>ecause the men of 
old who made each custom may Ik* safely tru.sted to 
know its nattire and its meaning, and if the men of 
old had left us records of their times in the form of 
ancient history and literatun* they might have helped 
us to umlerstand every incident in the long drama of 
Malay ceremonial But they have left us very little 
As gui(l(‘.s they fail us. they force us to infer and to 
surmisi* where we ought to be able to speak with 
confideiae; all that they can do is to indicate the lines 
on which research mu.st pr<KKHHl. We mu.st work 
histtirically. Wi* can Ix'st begin by eliminating the 
naxlern Moslem elements — the henna-staining, the 
marriage i-ontract and prayers, the entire funeral 
cer<*mony tin* pnutiie of circumcision, and the 
festivals that make up tin* lunar year. Of the Hindu 
elements wt* cannot .sj>cak so |M)sitively ; they probably 
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include the bridal rice, the bridal thread, much of the 
lustration ceremony aiul some details of the propitia- 
tory sacrifit'es lint when we havt‘ eliminated tlu*se 
Hindu and Moslem details we are still far from the 
bedrtK'k of Indonesian custom; we have t<> <listingnish 
between esstuitials and acc«*ssories. Daiui's ami 
feasting are ac<,“t*s><>ries to weddings all over the 
world, yet they are not really a part t>f the marriage 
t'eremony ; they iH*l<mg to the great pnnitue of merry 
making. The “enthronement*’ at a Malay marriage 
is merely honorific; the ‘ lustrations’ are rit<*s of 
purification; the ofTenngs to evil spirits are made t<» 
avert ill-luck. Hites of this sort, like feasts and 
dances, act'ompany every great Malay ceremony; they 
are (*ommon accessories, not true essentials. It is(»nlv 
when we have set asi<le the.se items that we get at th.‘ 
real traces of old Indonesian custom. To de.s< rilx> a 
Malay wedding by giving an account of th<‘ ht rsatn’in j 
is like publishing the mcna of a wedding break fa.^t 
as an example <*f an English marriiige servi<'e. 

After this rough classification of the items that 
make up our Malay mu.s<*um of ancient < ustrau we can 
procwd t^» disdiss the various exhibits one by »r.c. 
l.et us iH’gin with the Moslem exhiluts as Inung the 
mast modern and the easiest to identify and uiuler 
.stand. In the matter of marriage-custoin Islam has 
exerci.st;d vtjry little influencr. It brought in the brief 
religious service at which the contract’ is ratified and 
witnessed, and it identified an old Indonesian cus- 
tomary payment, the mas kahirin, with its own mahr 
or marriage-settlement. These two ittuns represmiL 
the barest requirements of Muhammadan Eaw. In 
the matter of unessentials Islam ordy introduced one 
rite — the henna-staining. This henna-staining is 
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a(^‘uinpanie(i in Malaya by a peculiar dance performed 
to a sj)ecial tune : the (laneers (tnen and women in 
turn) balance a cup or vesw*! to which lighted UperH 
are affixed while they go through the preBcril)ed stepK: 
they are expected to play with the cup and even to 
invert it without extinguiHhing the lights by the 
jerkinesH of their movemenis. In the matter of 
funeral -t!ercruonies Islam exercises a complete mono- 
poly. In circumcision we should expect a similar 
monopoly, and wc find it in Southern Malaya (if 
accessories are eliminated) but not in Northern 
Malaya, where the circuincision ceremonies are very 
elalH)rate, take [)lace at a comparatively late age and 
are regarded ulnio.st as a rc<‘ognition of puberty and 
as a preliminary to marriagt*. In the matter of the 
calendar the influence of Islam is very distinct: it 
niono|fK»lis«>s the festivals of the lunar year and 
snrreiulers the solar year to older Malay creeds. 
Tliest* few jioints summarise Muhammadan influence 
on Malay ceremonial. 

What are we to make of them all ? It would seem 
that when Islam came to the Penin.sula it fouiid in 
existeme a solar calendar, a very elalwrate system of 
wedding-<eremonies. a complete absence of burial 
certnnonies and — in the North but not in the South — 
an important festival that was aciepted as analogous 
to circumcision. There is evidence to show that such 
inferences woifld not l)e incorrect. 

Oemation was practised by the Malacca Malays 
during the first half of the fiftwnth (cntury — so every 
contonfKirary ('hinese navigator tells us most posi- 
tively. Cremation is still found in Hindu Bah and 
is amstantly mentioned in old Malay romances; it is, 
in fact, the common practice? of Hinduism and 
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Buddhism. Ft is not found amon^ the alHiri^dnee of 
the Peninsula, nor is it to 1 h‘ traced anion^ sin h wild 
triF»es as the FiorniH) Dvaks and Phili[)pine Igorrtas. 
Urnier the eireiunstanees, we inijilit have inferred that 
the ancient Malays Iniried their dead till they accepted 
Hinduism ami Buddhism; that they then In'ijan t(» 
burn tFieir dead, and that they finally abamloiu'd 
cremation fi>r burial wlu*n tln*y InHame .Moslems, 
Curiously enough, there is strong evnl**me against 
such an inference, [ilausibic though it seems at first 
sight. In the Nt*rth of the Peninsula there is positive 
prm>f of the existence of tree burial, a jiractice that 
survives to this day in spite of the hostility of 
liuddhist [irii'sts. Moslem Imams and Siaimcse (iover 
tiers. The Hmldhist Malayo .'^iame.s<‘ are like tladr 
Moslem lousins in that they Udieve (trdinary religniu 
to Ik.* sufticient for ordinary cas<‘s, but (onsider that 
exceptional ca.ses demand exceptional treatment If 
a man dies a "bad " ileath he is not interred or 
cremated; he is given tree burial so that his srail nia^ 
have fieace. The Isaly is “rolled up in a mat and tJieij 
in a casing of split bamb<M» as t4> form a cigar-shapedi 
bundle which is suspend(*d In'tweeii two triH-s lu a 
waste place or hung u{» in the fork U*tween two 
branches.”' Mt»reov(‘r. even when a man has died a 
normal death his relatives .soinetinws attemjit to 
bine the new and the old In- putting the Ism!, into an 
aerial cofiin" for s^une days prior to cretliatiou Tnv 
burial must at one time have }H*en a verv common 
practice in the Northern States of the !*eiui,sula 
tFiough we cannot trace it in the Smlh. 

* “Ka^cirtth V^rt II la}, pngit M 

A#-riaI fin* twitd to uvrl by th* Northrm .“lUo tit lhi» 

of th«* difiitb of onr of thi^ir fMiwang 
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There were also otlier and stranger ways of 
disposing of the dead. “Among the Malays [of 
I’atanii.” says one* authority, ‘ interment is the 
universal rule at j)resent; hut it is said that until 
reeently iKH)ple who ha<l die<l a had or unlucky death 
were fr(!(juently cast out to Ik* eatim hy dogs and 
vulturt‘s."* There are tio vuhures to Ik* found further 
•south than iVrak, We may. however, compare with 
the I’atuni tradition the following passage in the 
‘“Mal.ty Annals'* giving the words of the Aru 
Aniha.ssa<loi- td I’asai. 'Heller die at once and on this 
spdt . if the dogs of I’asai are lo eat me. he it so! ' lK?t 
us .also couple with tliesi- worils the following state- 
ment.s of ancient t'hinesi* writers on Java ; 

W'li* i^nr itts th, tlx n <'nrr\ tlii-Ui to tht' fortnt and 

thrn* to if th« V an not (it voured 

t*oits|'irtrlv \ an* \ n Tfa* ninaiiiv arr and 

n thr u i’w- uini rAnmhiiH*'- art- biinh-d aUo to aoroinpanv 

t h”' •’ 

T^ioir btintil ntt H an- to Im1Io\\< \\ ht^tj m father >r rnothcT is 
abniit to dh* ihi suns and dan::httTs \vh<‘tluT afti*r dnath he or 
siir wuiild pn ti r \i> i't* t titt‘n Ij\ <1o;:s, to bo l>iiriit or to be thrown 
mtu ‘li» wattr. Tlir parent v their orders aee<>rdiiig to their 

u ibhes ami aitt r their <lt‘ath their diret'tions an* earned out. 
If it is tin ir wish to be eaten b\ dtt^s the IhkIv is earned to the 
seahlion ui* into the wiblerness where dt)ps stM)n arrivt'; if the 
Ih'sh ot the t‘i«rps< j^ eat in eoinpleteiy it is eonsidered propitious, 
but if not the srdis aiitl daughters lament and weep and throw 
the reiuains into tln' wat<T^ 

The circumcision-ccremoiiit\s both in the North 
and the South are very elaborate. In the South they 
are made (‘laliorate hy the accessories (the enthrone- 
meut, tlu* lustrations and the propitiation of evil 

t “Krt^riruli .MwlfiyoiRei*,” Artt)kra(mlogy , Part II (of, pii|ipo 77. 

- Hiftlory ef Uio Ming Dyniuity. 

^ Ytiig Ywi Sheng Liui (a.d. I4!6). 
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spirits); but tlu* ossonlials are Moslem. In the North 
tile rite of eiivumeision is reganleil us the equivalent 
of the Buddhist tonsure eerenumy : one is maxok 
}f('layu, the other is masok Siam. When the 
Northern Malays lH*eaine Moslems they may well have 
grafUnl eireumeision upon the old tonsure iT'renumy 
In anv eas«‘. Malav it*remonial liears out elearlv 
enouirh the view that Islam overlaid Hinduism in 
Southern Malay ami Buddhism in the North. 

We can now pass to the Hindu elements in Malay 
(eremonial. Thev are hard to identify InHaust* Malay 
Muhammadanism itstdf tame from a Hindu etiuntry 
ami has a strung South- Imlian eolouring. Still in 
the brnlal riee' sharetl by the m‘wiy inarrietl pair, in 
the bridal threat!’ passetl rouml them at the lustration, 
and in the bathing pavilitm’ enn ted for this rit**. we 
have not only Indian eusttuns but ai tiial Indian names. 
Thest*. of ttmr.se, are minor details Phe inHueiat t>f 
Hinduism went further: by treating Malay rligniiies 
and the whole lh«*ory of kingship it may Is* .saitl lo 
be behind the entire ttiremony of enthronement But 
Hinduism exercised its |>ower at stH-tuul-haml its 
dirtK.'t influemv is neither interesting imr imtoriatit 
in tuatters of custom. 

The Httt^s,sories t»f Malay ceremonial the 
enthnmement, the lu.stratitms. and the propitiatory 
rites — tlemand some attention. The propiiiaituy nuw 
lielong to the province of Malay Magic or Malay 
Belief; they netul not U- here dis<usw*d. The 
lustrations are probably Hindu The Mrmnding or 
enthronement is extremely interesting, though not in 
the sense in which it is usually studied. It is a 
ceremony in which the britle and bridegrocaii play at 

> Na$t mnutakena. 2 llfnaitg panrkaronn. J /•ttne.kapff'idn. 
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royalty, they sit in state on a royal dais, wear regalia 
and receive the homage of the assembled guests. They 
play most interesting parts — the parts of an ancient 
king and queen — acted to the. staging of an old-world 
throne and court. The European observer looks on 
and thinks that he sees a wedding. But he forgey 
that the subject of the drama is royalty and not 
marriage; he will learn nothing about Malay 
marriage-theories from a mere glorification of the 
bridal pair. 

Let us ctjuipare for a moment the enthronement 
of a Perak bridegnsan with the enthronement of the 
Sultan himstdf and in this connei'tion it may be 
mentioned that a Perak prince wears as his wedding- 
jewels aiti< les taken from the actual regalia of the 
State. At his c»>ronation a Sultan wears a golden 
<‘hHin, three gold l>reast-ornaments, golden brawlets 
shafH’d like dragons, a giild-shea^thed kPris\ a golden- 
liilted sword and a silver seal mounted on a piece of 
woo<l. A Perak princ-e at his wedding only wears the 
chain, the breast-ornaments, the brac*elets and the 
kf'ris. The difTerena* is important. The chain, the 
breast-ornaments, the brai.'elets and the kkris are true 
regalia : the sword and the seal are dynastic heirlooms. 
The sword is the '.sword of Ale.vander"; the seal is 
the "seal of Alexander”; they are historic things, but 
there is no legend attaching to the regalia worn by 
the bridegroom. The Perak bridegroom is imitating 
royalty in gtmeral; he is not copying any particular 
line of kings. The drama at which he is playing is 
older than tlie Perak dynasty ; it has remained practi- 
cally unclianged (as the “Malay Annals” prove to ub) 
since the days of the Malacca kings; it probably goes 
back to the old Palembang kingdom with its strong 
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Javanesi* afliuities. Wherever the tthl 1‘aleinbang 
tradition exists — in I’ahang, ilohor, Hiau, Malaet-a, 
Selangor anti IVrak -the "enthrttnement ’ or hPr- 
saudinnj varies \erv litth*. But if we leave the 
Paleinhang area and eitjss into ratani, we lintl a 
cxHupiete ehaiige We stv an ■ enthriaieinent , ’ it is 
true. Imt it is not the enthntneinent of a l*alenil»ang 
kintt The eerenionv is different; the rt*galia art* 
different. \\v see IndYtre us the ghost t*f the antieiu 
Nttrlhern C'ourts anti of the ohi aiul high < ivilisations 
that have Ihvii t rushed <»ut of rxistt'Ut t* hy the Sian*e>s* 
I'roni the tusloin ami eereiuouial «if the Northern 
Malays we iua\ yet learn iiiui !i about the histoi v o| 
this nu)st interesting part of the l’t*ninsula 

We ran go haek further still, to the old liuione 
sian days l»efore the .Malay," knew aught alMiut 
Hinthiisni t»r Buthlhisni <»r Islam l)t» tin* ftauttut 
ttuilests at a wedtlitig or U*ir«ithal sjH-ak of a tinie 
when women had more liU‘rty and when lourtship was 
alloweti to preeede marriage' I’rohably the) d<», 
though that tune is imleetl remote Phe frtrdom 
alloweti to unmarried girls among most of the 'ess 
civilised Indonesian trilH*s ami even among the 
Menangkaliau Malays mak«*s jt .M*em pnthahle en«>’.igh 
that there was a time when Malay marriage was a 
matter of mutual .selection Despotism wtiuid sof»n 
chatigt* ail that . the will tjf a » hief jvat not ttJ U* 
gainsaifl. The |MH*tii elements resnained. hut their 
tone changed; the hritle Utame a diamond to Ik* 
liought and not a girl to Ik* <-<>urted. It s<*ems fairly 
clear that the (Hwition of women has sunk sinre the 
old Menangkahau days when they owned all the land 
and treatitd a husband as tin* dog alKiut the houst*.” 
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The fact that the Malay haaband still comes to live in 
his wife’s house il evidence that the wile’s position 
must once have been the higher one. 

The customs of the Dyaks, Bataks and Igorrots 
surest a further question: Did the Malays ever 
practise trial-marriage? There is no evidence of it 
in the present wedding ceremony ; on the contrary, 
the virtue of the brid^ is guarded, praised and prized. 
Still, it would be unsafe to speak confidently on this 
}X)int beyond saying that if the practice of trial- 
marriage ever existed all traces of it have long since 
passed away. 

Again, we may ask ourselves : How long are these 
old Malay ceremonies likely to survive? Not long, 
perhaps. The Malay is becoming educated; he is 
commencing to htdieve in newspa{)ers and books, and, 
above all, he is beginning to have a good conceit of 
himself. Why should he defer to the custodians of 
these ancient customs, old and ignorant people who 
cannot read and write? He does not discard— he 

•qv 

would not be a Malay if he did — but he improves upon 
what went before and his improvements are of a most 
deadly character. There was once a Malay who tried 
to introduce poetic elements into the official letter- 
^writing of the State Secretariat with which he was 
connected. The object was laudable enough, but the 
fond expressions used by Malay lovers seemed 
singularly out of place in official documents. Anyone 
who attends a modern Malay ceremony, be it a wedding 
or an ear-boring or even the installation of a prince, 
will be struck by the inevit^le oemfusion between the 
new and the old. Not even Malny conservatism wi|^ 
spffioe to preserve the old customs pf the country froo? 
the disintegrating influence of modern improvemente, 
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The change in Malay life is not really for the 
worse. The ancient Malay planted for his own 
consumption; the Malay of the future will plant to 
sell. In the old days of insecurity when trade was 
impassible the size of a holding was regulated by the 
needs of the fjunily and rarely ext'eeded two or three 
acres of rice-laud and a garden of some ten or twelve 
a>conut-trees. Surplus rice was almost unsaleable; 
the extra lalxmr was wasted. But the niodern 
Malay — in Krian, at least — deals with five acre 
blocks and exports what he does not need for himself. 
The size of the holding of the future will te regulated 
by capacity to produce rather than by capacity to 
consume. The present time is a lime of transition. 
In their early admiration for foreign art many 
Malays melted down their precious native silver and 
had it remade by Chinese craftsmen. They now 
regret it. Such mistakes are inevitable in days of 
change. Compared with the great economic move- 
ments that are going on all round us the changes in 
ceremonial may seem of little account, but seeing how 
much national history is crystalliscii in the old 
ceremonies of the people it would be a pity if Malay 
custom was allowed to i)erish unrecorded. 
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A. 

Hij liffji Yalnji^. 

A STK X AT A I . CFM KM ( ) X IKS 

IIAU MAKDI BC^^^TlNG DAK MRLEKOiiANC; PEIU T DAK 

^fl^KRMPAH BIDAK 

Maikt* Ha4<^lHh genu}»4iih 7 bultiu p^TtTnpuan ilii mcngaiidong, 
iiiukH ibii hiipa hiki-laki itti-pun brrHiaf)-lah akaii nukalian alat 
iiiMengg^ng <lan niandb bunting ^(*rUi mineinpah bidan 
aknii liirriaiitU'iivii iiti, biTiiiuafatkal clrngaii iiaii bapa ki* 

fH*r«*iupiifiii ilti. Trlali lurHatiijuan iiiuab*kat n\a. knpada *<Hat 
\34ng t»aik ya itu bari ktiaftiis nialatn jiiniaaU inaka dm bapa 
pfTt'inpuan itu pun larniap mraighiaHi ruitiah-nya. iu<»nggiintong 
tabir (augitdaiigit dan tiit>iubfiUaiig hatnparan yang induh-indah, 
^rrta inrnjt''*iiipui Miiuik ^atidara kauin kidurga. dan iiiemotong 
ayAfn iti'k, n^rta incndmat Irniptng pt'^nganan la*rbagaid»agai 
ji’iUH Ibiii piula nialatti>n\ii. btVhitnpundah nakalian jen.putan 
ta<ii» diiiifmdii luati huji. Irlmi, iiitaiii, khatib dan biindain-n\a, 
ka rtnnah ibu baf»a pcKanpuan yjuig berHt*diH tadi. Makn adai* 
iiya padii na griiap u'inpat aning khanduri alau Inin bun jaiiumn 
pada nuila iiitdu nantpai tin di-jtiinu luakan stndi ataii rub*' 
kt4uu<lian bahiiridab di-angkatknn Kakalian inukanan yang h<^‘ndiik 
didirri uiakan itu. Maka aakalian n!f*rt*ka-itu duii(»k-lab biTatur 
di'dalani inajli>< yang triah <ii-Ht'^diHkan ulcb tuan riiniah *tu. 

Sa-tidah hadxir sakalian j^inputan itu. babanidah di iurgkat 
h2ikuban ftidangan nkati numjamii nii*rt>kadtii. Maka pada ssi> 
lianjang r^^'Kani Mf’dayu apalala niakanan itu sndab btTalur datang- 
bih tuan nunah itti inc*ngatak»in : ‘Silakan tmche*dm<die* dan 
liiandimn Hrrla ^adok-kakak nakalian niakan tnana-inana yang 
lind/jr bagi januuin hainba ini ’ Maka babanidah <<aka]iuii 
inr»ri*kadl ti inakaii. Sudnh niakan lain ininuin aver ada yang 
HJiarhat atau auffec*. kainva, dan laindaiiMiya. Lepaa itu, rnakari 
Hindi pula, dan ja rasapan-inin didiawa onuigdah kadiuigah majliK 
itu. yadtu leiiijmt uienibakar ketne^yan karna hrualak berd/jkir 
inaubid, dt^ngau (^mpai biji t^uyong aver inandi yang b«>rtuiup 
dtmgan dann nyiur li^rukir In^ravvun dan bi^rttdmk aneka j^nin 
Imnga awati \ang indah-itidah, ni^rla di*lilit pula deagan kain 
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pulrli ki’t'inpat »*in|»?U l»iji buyoni: «tii. h»ln <li Irtakkan 
<aiMa sa-bataiii; tlinn akaii fn'hla i}UM)tutl Itn Sa ti'^lali 

Ht» inaka ^Intan^ lah l>aj)a ataii warw tua laki laki ilu kaf»a<la 
laan imam, kliatil>. bilnl, ataii {M'm,‘lmhi dan sakaliaii van>: liadzir 
ilu, <* rava kata*n\a ‘'rnan H< ria datok-datok dan i nrli»» •» *udn ' 
^akahan nvH. sahiua mi ada in’rliajat sadikjt hriidak manlnd 
intmuji baiji ju!ijt»ni!an kita. ^alla Halm uiailn ua ^ Hidum. akan 
|*.‘ktrjaan mandi <hm iK'nit mt'inmin sniaaa nu, 

VI rta lurih'inpalj bidan n>a saktiJi * 

Sa ^udah. inaka sakalian n\ a j»un iia irmla Jab brf n/ik»r 

liuinlud, \a-dn di-daidia «t(m iJahubi obh kbatib, Irfat. jtti 
b«Td/ ikir lah bi ransjka|*-rant:ka|» brr» inpat atnu b/ rduu |»iida 
ita-ndmai d/ikir i!n. dan di jauab oltb sakalian na n ka vai »;4 
avin^-avma ilu. hiiii^jL'a na* nd« ru lab lmnyi ii\a di dalam inii|lt' 
itu Maka adat-n\a Nana imda nuibi mrndiawa d/ikir itu. \a itu 
nrani: tuaUna srfa’rti Inan unarn, tiian kad^^j. d.atok |>i ii^dndn dan 
liaran^^ sin[>a N ani: tabu darifanbi an|H%'aNN ai nui'^jtd. atan fanj 

nraii;: vun^ j»atut akan ni» ndidmln brrd/ik»r iln la |»aH <.ran;: 
tiia*tUH balmni-lnb nram: miabnmuda jada [Mins a {.ubr/m jikun 
brrd/ikir ifsi, dt’ii;,an bi'rba^'ai batfai la^'u dan lai:bantnNa 
iin'n^dknl kt pandwan im ri'ka itu inavm^' tn.iH»n;.* \|jd a -a kiliLit 
la'rd/.ikir nu. di anirkul Mran^'dab inakanan dar»|M4dn 1* m|nni: 
[irii^anan ^nrta d«'an.:an aNir f»anav durifaulu djiun nb, Man 
cotTia* dan kidivNa, atau pim '^liarbat dan lam-laiii. irrkadnnL* Irbu 
tb*nj:»an J^^ararn tfnna n\a iim n}a<b ja lainjaiH suara m* n >ia \anj^ 
b<*rdyjkir itu vujNiNfi jun;ran iin’iiindi strak atau ^arau dan sa 
jaindt rm riambab namiiahkan rnnb k Inuu bnin nn\a 

Hata sa tidab barn|Hrdab babn^n dna. xa itn brndak bi'fibi*) 
piida kdrj.i manind )tn, inaka dm ba^ai lakidaki dan |a nan} itam 
|vun daUint'bdi nadnbavNakan aitak-tiNa bnndak inandi 

bnntin«j; Mu brnltn In r^ama-saina d«'rigan ntrrrku >ang lM'»rd/ik»r 
>tn. inaka elian maulud itii-|mn di |jasaii^' nraii}/ bdi knduii dua 
balan^4*ii\ a, drnjiian In rfmbis b^rtnU^k la rukir iiuan vatiuj nangaf 
indah indah [a'rbiiiMiin nya kaki dian kt dim ifn di-|HTlma* dan- 
}»ada k»‘rtas Nan); nbanhk mnbk Sa4«'d«h vainj»ai-bdi f»ada 
ja'rkataan \an^' In'nduk iM'nliri »tn, inaka tuan imain-jmii 
la-rK»'da\vatdab ilrinikian bunvi-nut ' Alliihniiima ' .Xfaka di-Mubnl 
fibh sakalian im'mka dn 'Sallii wfi's-^abirii alan Maka tunii 
iimiin ilii-pnn banyan lab Im rrliri dnn^^aii iiiAtind^an},: »*urHt inanlnd 
it li, dan sakalian mnn ka }anj» lam jmn na tmnddali btaij^mii 
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bSraamn-iiiinia, dan dian itu pun di-pa«ang*!ab. dan p^baraan pun 
di*bubob api-nya aSrta d6ngan kSm^nyan. Ba-t^lab itu lalu^lah 
b&rdxikir rofiinbawa dzikir ‘AuhVaiml,* nania p^rmuloan-nya. 
Maka pj^rfinipuan dSngan aumnbnya bdraanta-Raraadab bfntiri 
di'dalatii majlia itu hingga aarnpai tiga kali bSraleh lagti tiHhani- 
lab kMua itu di-bawa oleJi ibu bapa maaok ka-daiam ka-t£mpat 
tidur-nya. 

Ariikian U'^nU^bui-iah pula kchub orang yang maulud itu; 
audah babb Itigu yang bfirdiri itu, dudok-lab pula aumbil b^raela- 
wat dahulu jugn. Maka augkatan yaani jatnuan niakimaii* 

pun di-angkai orang-lah daripada halw’a bumping kukua b£rbagai> 
bagai bubiir M'rta pi'nganan bakar dan Ku-bagai-nya. LC^pas 
luakaii itu b«yr<j£ikir pula au-hingga kbatanidah dzikir itu baharu* 
lab bvrhcnti; lulu dt-bt'-ri pula jatuuaii aa-kali lagi, ya-itu di-ngan 
naai. Maka ban-pun niang-lab, a£gala nbreka yang bdrdzikir 
itu-puii pulang-Iab: ada Ka-pandi tinggal tidur di-situ kanta 
pC-kil-rjaan itu bvlutn lagi itabia. 

Maka tfrHf'but-lub pula kesab ibu bapa laki-laki dan 
|i^tuputm (tu. Ku-U'dah bari audah siang inuHiug-tnaKing-pun 
U'-rHiap-lah akan ulalan lunduk khanduri itu iiieny^*ndH''‘leh 
kiuidiing nyaiii it4'k xt’rta luiuu'hari ikan dan sayur-Hnyuran a£*rta 
niiingukua pulut Ha-puiub atnu iiiiia-b<:daa gantang bonyak-nya 
diu) naai jaai iiii'tigikut Ma-boiiyak nmna j(-niputau aa-banyok 
itu-lab di-tanak-nya uKdi h*!-ndak khanduri itu. 

Hata aa-tiT-lali masak-lah sakalian naai gulai lauk-pauk, 
buri-pun hanipir-lab akan p<.<taug; dan aakalian jit-mputau-pun 
datang-lah pula Iniu naik ka-nmiah duduk bf-ratur niasing-niaaing. 
Maka hidangtui pun di-angkat orang-iab : yang pdrtanm dalong, 
ya-itu kf'pala arwab naina-nya, atMa aatu piuggan oKiihan yang 
tt’^lab b^ai d^ngan naai luinyak dan ayatn bulat di-tanom di- 
daiatn-nya. T^laii ntuaiaed aa-kalian itu maka bapa laki-laki 
d^ngan bapa p$rC‘nipuan-pun kdluar-lab kfidua bi^rbiaan, 
mdnibaa’a suatu* t«pak airub arwab dan sa-buyong aycr arwab 
juga, dilngan auatu pjSraaapan, datang m^ndapatkan tuan imam 
atau kbatib dan Iain-lain p^gawai, a^raya bdrjabat tangan, laiu 
bdrkata, ‘Sabaya ini ada b^rbajat tuan b^ndak arwahkan^ nasi 
minyak akan Rasul Allah, aall'aHahu alaihi wa's-salam.’ ,, 

Maka tnpak aireh dan p^rasapan itu-pun di-sorongkan'-nya 
kapada tuan imam itu. Maka a<&g£ra-lab di-aambut oleh tuan 
imam ddngan bSb^pa hormat-nya, aftrta ia mSmbacha doa 
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baharu'tnh di-angkat onmg pula akaa makaaaii 
sakallan. Maaing-inasing->piin iatu bamob taogao afimya nudtMEl* 
lah. Sa-k{^tika makan, talu-iah sudab; aakalian-pun kliiioibaU'lidi 
ka-runiah-nya. 

Arafciau t^r»dbut-lah pula ke«ab ibu bapa lakldaki dan 
pdi^uiipuan itu tdiali Hudab daripada mdnjamu itu dan kbanduri 
itu, niaka ia-pun bt^rxiapdah hi^ndak tu^nibawa anak dan 
m^nantu-njta ka xungai. ya-itu d^iigan To’ Ibdan juga. TiSilab 
muxtacd xakaliaa-u>u. makn tiiaxing-iiiaaiing-pun b{‘<irjalan-iah 
pt^rgi ka-Kungai, sdrta xa-puluh timal>^laa urang yang lain 
b^^rMuna-xatiia pula luvntbawaktui ^n'-rkakaa alatan bagi |»^ki*'r- 
juan itu. Apabtia xniiipai ka-Hungai. luaka To' Hidan-pun 

tanipii-lah iiu'^ngHnibil iH^rU'b bi'raa kunyit iK^rat* baaali; lalu 
di-jainpi-uya dan di-taburkan ka-datam ayer. Id^paa -itu di* 
pf'rchfkkan pula dfngan a>cr W'ptwig tawar ka-daiam ayer itu 
juga: dan ktuiu-njim iH'rjuuipi pun di-bakar jua. Maka kMua lakt 
ii!ti'‘ri yang ht'ixlak niandt ttu-pun di-Hurohkan piulu Hualu U'tapat 
di-tt‘pi Hungai itu, liuigxong di-inandikan k<^dua-n\a. Hudab 
mandi bemuchi itu, di-b«'’ntiuigkan pula kam putch di-ataa ki’paln- 
nya. ktVlua di-jirpxkan ayer tolak bala dan doa K^lanmt. Maka . 
iitandi ini-pun bi^rbunga ayer niandi juga, «lan pada daun nyior 
jua. Dan pada mana iiiandi itu di petTuaiokan hunga yang 

t^raf'but pada fanal kahwin; iJii'n<ka-itu Udah tiga kali di-puaing* 
puaingkan w'rta di kirai-kiraikiin olch To' Bidati 

Hata l^pax itu, katn puteh itu-puo lalu di-l>jinkan pada To* 
Bidan. Kt^umidian Bidati-pun iii<^iiia»ang h^msig {dlhjiiit pads 
k^lua-nya lalu di-alm pada «uatu cbfrmin inuka, di-btiboh dua 
batang dian yang audah dipaaangkan apinya katnuka 
inen'ka-itu kfxlua. tiga kali di-kMilingkan ; inaka k<rdua-uya 
di'suroh oleh To' Bidan pandang t^pat-tj^pat knpiida ehJbtnin itu, 
dan puigan di-pandaiig aerong takut )uiing anak-nya k£lak konon. 
Budah M^'li^Hai daripada itu To’ Bidun*pun )a)u'lab nii^iitbawa 
naik ki’-dua m<:TOka itu ka runiah ; lalu di-dudokkon kSdua di-alaa 
hainparan yang mulia b^TManding juga kfadann-nya. Ada*|»Ufl 
mandi itu mandi bangkar nania-nja; jika iiiala di-pMual yaOK 
d€mikian mPnjadi kl^maluan aangat l«b pada ibu bapa antawt 
k^dua-nya. Amkian maka af^gala pl>ritfdrs« udIadflA orai^ 
m£n£mpab-pun audah-lab di-s«dt^an olafa ibu bapa iBdWka»ll«, 
ya-itu t«mpab i€mpab, garam. aaam. lada diina Ic&tiof, lidaldkini 
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iiifichiiin, ili4iMbt>hkiiii kH-duluin iHliim; bfyrm so- 
chupiik, kumlur mi hiji, »liiinar aviim na-okur dan 

t<i|aik mitu Teluh tmiwUu f} MikaliiUi nNii, uinku ibu lukblaki 
dan [»i*rfln|>uun pun dud^k bih iiiriighadapi 1*o P#i<biii dan To' 
Ibiwang Ht'niva »Mrn\r*ron^»kuu d<"ngjin g%ala 

piTkakut^ vaii^* isuli M-rtu di. kadtir f^u junipal (5<) »en), 

iida sa irn^juli Umin i» fduil puu jadi ju|ia, karria inaHing- 

niii>ing diuigjit tvhain l*r‘Hukir;ii hati ti;. ii I’o ib<la!i itu, stjraya 
lirrkntaUdi kt'dun'n>a ! a pud a 1‘o liid in iui ini-luh To' Ridan 
liar I’o Pjiuan^r vin h salinNu ini'nonipahkan aniik nahaya ini 
aiuH oouui njuna I mlar ^ang ba<l/ir wnhaja akan in<'*njadi ianda 
pi rfurobiUi diri aiiuk huhava pt rtaina tuinu kapadii Allah, vvabaa* 
dalm |{aMil-nNa, Muig koJiga ! :daii l!ih snhaia harapkan 
no JulM'la polibafM ui ik •^abiiy a )v»'dua iu\ pa<la niaKa vvaktu in 
lu'ndak iH rsalin krlak maka lifailiila ‘*akit anak ♦-abaya iTii ht^ndak 
luTHahn \uikttj Hiaiig ataii tt nguii malaiii dinilniri iula*lah 
Kih na di.4j» niriiu'inpir Tu' Hidan drngan To Uawang. 
pad i inasa n ij harap kdii ‘-iloisa akan d ^ < l»!dan dan d o’ Pawang 
kriina n wi iHm viun:* ^dakaii ka inari pada inT !igljadaf>i sakit 
anak h!dja\a ini 

fiaiH Hji ti hib di d«'ni:ar ^doh do liidan <ian Pawang 

krdiii* n>a akan porkataan dai lutpa hdii laki dan prrrinpuan itu 
nnika ia-pun sogora-lah inojiv aiidnit n pak Kiia li itu gtVaya 
iM'rk.Ja } uia kiUu nva Insba llali ia;iia iirrkai nui}i/at llaaul 
Ailul) ^ir<‘h ini H;dia\a ifri*ma iah M^ria dongan >akalian-u>a ; 
jikulau tiad-i apa upa aral saha\a >akil niati, ada-lah sidiaya 
datang ni»"nga<ia|>i aiiak r-nnlio' ^akit k'dak ; dan jikalau sahaya^ 
sakit prMiig atau mati, silakaii lab Ciuhi luniudiari Iddan yang 
lain pula Dan Ibiuang-pun <lrniikian juga kata'n\a; nitdainkun 
sania sarna lull kit a bnrsr ndi kapada Allah dan Ibusubnya. 
Sa l»ol»di b.ilrli nvii ininta [inliharakiui daripa<la baha\a p^dayanui 
pW‘inpiia»i ini njohonkan sMainat ^rjuhtrra, jangaiidah apa'ai»a 
knausahfin n\ a Maka do Hidan itu pun laliidah m^nganibil 
bnkas Hjrtii itu <li^ngai) iaidHi-nva itu <li*tiarapkaii kaata^ tikar 
l»rrlurui*turut. innnyudi isharat prtua-nva Maka jikalau masa 
flidiarapkan »i\a ka tikar itu, habis H^mua-nya ptrkakasan itu 
linrgtigur kadikar. tiada tinggal di-dalaiu bnkas Kireh itu: alaniat- 
n\H inaKa bnraiuik kniak Huatinptin tiada br*rtinggalan ; uri bf&ar 
dun uri knehil bt'Tf^aina Haiua jadi dr^ugan budak itu d£ngan 
ti^iamat nva Dan jikalau iiiasa di iiarapkan b^^kafi sireh itu 
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ka-tikur, iuIh hrrtin^’j^’al |HVkaknsiin sireh-sireh itu cinripada aalah 
suiUu diHlulaiii topak ilu riuika alaiual kapada jii^lua iivti iiuina 
btVanak kt^'Ink ada-lah krsu.sahan sadikit adii hrTtttkggaliui uri 
kiVhii tiadadah h^rsaina'saiua jfuti drn^*an budak itu 

Arakiau sa trlah midalt >an)4 drniikiati ilu ibu bapa laki laki 
dan ibu bapa {xTn'inpuau itu-pun inf^itilu n suatu talaiii bidaii^'un 
imai dan nasi kunvit di*!i)i»iui vH rhuku|» ii>a. kapada To Hidun 
sa talaiii dan Ti* 1‘avvanj^' sa talaia Maka sa-kitika lugi liari pun 
pi^tungdah Maka To* Bulan daii bo I'awaiijU ilmpun kriidiali' 
laJb niHsm^-nniisinp ka ruiiuih Maka Hukaliaii piin kotnbah 

laii kioruinab'inu Maka tin^^^nildah dut btipa lakidiiki tbin 
ibu f>H|»a p^'rrinfaiati tuakan luiiuun bor^ukiian di sitii 

Sa-trlah datnni: kt»s«tk:tn buri n\a. il»u bapa laki laki itii pun 
berkhabar kapada isirri nxa hriulak k«’‘inbjili ka ruundi ?i>a 
Telah did^rnarkjoi oU*h ibu bapa pi'rt''unjunin jtu. inaka 
fmiaini' pun k«'inbalidah ka ruuiHli uya M inriitaru iiu^nanti chukub 
bilangat) gonap bulan iiu inuiUMua. s< tnbtbin iiubtii aiau sa puloh 
bulaii akan sukit bt'rvalm itu. banuig apa apa idHni idainan 
heudak di-nmkaii nja, aa tf lab di ehankaii n,\a nmsing ina^jn;.^ 
didHrikimnva kapa<ia nudnuitu-iiva ilu Maka luidak 
piTcinpuan van;4 hurnil ilu pun Uap hup |unmut ili surob ololi 
Bidan lurbinau InTsuchi din*n\a Mtika uwr bup*ng rniiitnu >n\ 
di’fcUirob ininuin supavu )angan ia brnmak kohik. >aan^ 

jarigan kasusaban ina^a budak brnduk kriimr. Maka di ^lalaiu 
hal wing d«"inikian itu laki por«'inpuan ilu (*11111 borntajoluh akan 
kavu H\n j>odiHng !i;.a tiga atau riii(>fil ratus k^Tal >adtu kavu 
^yang baik s^pi'rti < h^uub'ri atiiu ludbaii di binaig kulit di-j^niurkaii 
piVkakuH sa-kadar nu'nanli kotika pWni|n an itu hi'uidak b#raiiak 
aahaja. Maka iakidaki itu-fuin habirt bortaroh ^tiroh itin tiada lab 
b<^n.*hukur-(diukur bigi panlarig konon jikalau bi’^rchiilinr lakut 
putua uri isti^ri'iiya lw>ranak kfdak Maka d^rrnkiandali fu^raturan 
orang kHmnynkm ; adat-nya Wrtarcjh sin h rVrsam j atig dartpada 
mnan dahtilu kala, ada nyu. 

Kalaktan bab pi'ri inrrtyataioin adnt irii'rreka itu iiaktt h/wlak 
brraiiak dan pantang fiantnng hfraiuik itu Sii brmuilti iiiaka 
t^hih genapdah hulaiMiva pi*rrtiipuan itu Hf^nbibin bubin ataii 
aa puloh bulan. maka ia pun Hiikitdah tnrrrnvai rriiyiii .wuini 
aakit «a-dikit aa-dikit wahaja Maka ibu bapa takidaki dan wiirta' 
wana>nya« ni^rta ibu bapa pir^^mpuan dan waria-waria-nyi, 
s^srta puia lain dam orang datangdah bi^rhimptni lia^aiiu 
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h^uduk ml'^ngiidapi »akii itu. Maka ada yang aa-U^ngah 
ml^n*ka«iiu rn^ugatigkut ayer di4>ub<>h kH'dalatn pmu. dan ada 
yang Hii*ii^ngah in^fnchari daim kayu mbua dauu 

kKinyit t^rua dan dtiri tndtigkuang dan dtiri bulang. Hata 
aakfdika lagi merektt«itu-}Mm p^rgidalj iiu^*ngaiiibil Bidan 
dan Pawaiig. Maka aa-k^tika* lagi ia k^‘dua [)un datang- 

lah ka-niniah itu Maka Pauangpun lalu-lah m^mbuka 

tanah, mana irmna tAinpai yang i>aik buiiii yang inahu 
tticiitiiiggong krtiau tl^inpat laVanak itu* di jumpi-nyit knpada 
na-brliih parang )»uting jitau iiiiilu bc^lioiig. lalu-lah di-jatobkan* 
iiva knpada btirtii itu; initkii parang atau iiiata b«^liong itu-pun 
jatohdah tfrclutcbak di-atan tanah itu. Maka kapada pHua 
iiiahii lah biiini itu mi’nanggniig ktaiau Maka di*»im>h olefa 
Pauang itu lan»h diiri inrngkiiang dan duri luiluiig di-t^mpat itu 
tikaii jndi tangkal ^akaiian slutitan. clan di-suroh iiya puhi guntong 
]ala di-bulw*h gainbar urang M*galu itu ncrla pula daun t^rung 
aaiun: krinudiafi di ganlong-juila suatu rotan yang bi[^rlengkar 
yang Hudiih la'»riilit kainya itu tali agt^^ nanm nya akan t^rnpat 
oraiig >ang hrndak laVanak i<i< brrpaul llata sa trdah inuataed 
sHkalian-nya. maka To* Bidan itu* pun lahnlnh ini'^iiibaua orang 
\)tng ht*iidak br*rtuiak ka*ti’‘iiipat itu Maka ibu fiapa pt^rrHUpiian 
dan ibu bapa laki laki itu-fum H«*rta tsa-kaliai) uraiig pr^riT^mpuan 
viing laindaiinnya-piin dataiig lali iMTbiiHjiun brrkrdiling dudok 
Arakian aa kt'tika lagi budak pt'^riunpuan itu-pim luakiu 
lH*rta!iibah*tan}biih-inh nakit datang nVa-nya brrtimpa-timpa 
tiiahaja. Maka Ha kr*tika lagi lalu-lali inrnchcdakrtn. yaani maka 
Btdati-ptin tiir*nyuroh Irraii saani nti^nolak budak itu ka-bawab.* 
Maka Tu l^iwangi>uti lalu-lah n^'giVa inenjanipi hujong rambut 
piVr*mpuun itu Maka tatkalu itu datang-Iah na-orang p^^r^mpuan 
turuioliik kn-bawah. Maka bidan itu-pun brrkata : “t^^an-tfiran 
»iL»g{»ra kuat-kuiit/' Maka lalu-lah di-kuat <4eh urang yang 
in^nurut itu. jluta maka d^ngan takdir Allah taala budak 
tiu-piin krduar-liih daripada pc!^rut ibu-nya dzahir ka-dalam dunia. 
dt’^ngiin ardaiiiat -nya ; lalu-lah aogora di-aambut oloh Bidan>nya« 
Maka kcMuar na-kali d<>ngan uri ttMnbuni-nya : ada kala-nya 
budak Hahaja kidiiar, tinggal uri t4^mbuni-tiya, maka Bidan" 
itudah pula m^ngurut nC^rta ttu^tiolokkan kcduar, maka baharu* 
lah ki'^luar uri t^mbiini itu. maka ada kala*nya sampai 
sadiart sa-malum tiada kPluar uri tumbuni itu, maka lalu*lah 
di*tempang ok^b Bidan itu yaani di- kSral puaat budak itu, maka 
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hujong inimt iiu UVikut Bidun kii|nnisi pnhti p^Cfinipuiin itu. 
Mtikn inuchaiJi iimohaiii »lmt di Iuti tiitnuiu niiii^vHk yn»g HU<Uih 
di'jumpi'tiya Maka tiikdir Allali taula hubin l^pan 

srmua-nui Haln hudak i!a pun inonanKiN lah Makii balifiril' 
l:di di koriu pu^at olt‘b Hidai. itu. tujoh telai iktd pu?4iit iiv u , 
jfknlau kauiik kauiik iiii laki !aki priij.'rrat juiHut H^inbilu bulnh 
did)Uiit lum^'un ^'duk. dan )ika!au p«“*rt‘nipuan budak itin 

pcngrral >rinbilu luiloh juj^a dibnat Hi'prrti l>uni;iin 

rhundong 


B 

AlAi.A^ Id Id.ABIKS 

THE FOLLOWIN’*; IS THE FLLl. TEXT oF THE DoNDASO SITI 
FATIM AH OR LI LLAHV oF 4U R LAl»V FATIMAH 

brrpjtdi rinj^jn;:, 
l*a<i) • rnpinK burna fh 
Baran^'-%iapzi brrbati tuunun 

Hf4t5 \arit: iniunin if^tnhn Albdi 
I’uili rinpir’i;: hiiina di'l«'n^\dj 
i irlitra di ptUif'ba kain , 

Hati vunt: iriuinin i!}44 Aliab 

MjiNok ^ihurjtra jaiuiatu ii naun 
di purirb.t kfiin 

Oranj: b/rtanak di-bauab H»nlui 
Ma*- ik sinir;'a p»nna?u ri iKUfn, 

Iiu iah anak bairinda KuhuI 

* iMTianruk di bavvah ^rntiil , 

( dn'raha bn^risi tttuah , 

Iru tab anak ba^ditda iLukut 

Vuii^^ b^miwfitt Sill Ffilitnah 
idnTraiia bfrini tirnah. • 

* Tiiaah di t/aiipu Hi Undan^^ 

Vani/ b^Tmanui Hiti FaUTnah, 

Dill piindui 
Timuh di t/«ffifm Hi"UIicIan^^ 

Ibirhok kundur a^anniua kandis, 

Dia yang pundai innngarang. 

Budak yang lidur, jangiin riienangtil 





Ftichok kundur agiim-nya kandk^ 
Ftini-pina ja!itn ka*huma; 

Rudak vnng tidur jaiigan mt^u^ngh, 
Fatiiiiuh tr^igah !iii’'ngarHn|;' 

Pitiia*pifUi jiilaij kndiuma, 

OraiiK bi‘rj^n>lok dt-dahim padi , 

FatiTiuih tri4:ah inrn^araiig bunga, 
M^ngisi ir‘iigkoluk laiginda AH 

Ornng brrgolok di dalarn padi. 

Pi^an jiriivadap di hujnng galah ; 

Isi tr*ngkoluk baginda AH. 

iirndak tiiriigadap IHihuI Allah 

JHaau pr-iiyiidafi di luijraig galah, 

Mint i <iida|»t:an iiiiibi akar ; 

Itrnfiak tucitgadap IbiHid Allah, 

llrialak iiiriniiita akan l)/.ii bfikar. 

ilh^'r of riiiw as f<iilouK 

Ratjb nmian mt lawan tajadang. 

l>isabong oning di ktaiui China; 

Igaii rantau tiada di'|*andang. 

Laksana siulah tcrkr'iia giina 

BtTninpat tidnr di-pt ntas. 

ICViiina flongan guru nva; 

Raksana davvat drngaii kr*rtas, 

Kr^ig.i-rna kalant akun judu-nya. 

Ju njong perak grinala ganti. 

Siiuh didaboh naklioda-nva ; 

dauh di-inala ingat di-hati, 

Anak di-ka\val ayah bonda-iiya 

'Pikift* [uiohok tikar invngkuang, 

Tninpat dudok raja M<>layu; 

Ikan buHok jiuigan di*buang, 

Buat p^n'^nehah daiin kayu. 

Anak ilok inati-nya 

I)i-Hi^nibt^h»h omng dffngan aikin-nya; 

Hilang bangaa karna maa, 

Hilang budi karna miakitj-nya. 
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The following Pernk liillabv for myal babies is however by 
far the inter«*8ling (»\ving to its historical alluHionB ; 

Bunga fuenih tinggi di-taiiibtik, 

Tambiik berukir tatnan iMVrtwaii; 

Seri Sultan Raja IVrak, 

Aftiiil Iskiiudar Nushirwan 
Hunga lueralj bainak di*laiiuifi. 

Sutiting da\ang !nas(»k ka-dalani : 

Di Makkah Nabi Akhir /ainan. 

I>i-Ji)hor Mahkota Alain 
Dari Tanjong iiiudi'k kn Hola, 

Singgah InrhiMiti di- licmhinana ; 

Tinm di-juiijong jadi inabkota, 

Meiijunjung <ipat dcngan seinpurim 

Berahinana tcbing-iua tinggi, 

I’ulati di tcngidi }msir*n>n halus; 

Tuan laksaiui nuih pctangi. 

Dcrja di'tcntang ba<lan akan haus 

iialai laVar bcratup kajang, 

1st ana di-Kcbit di-Hubr^lah kiri; 

Entahkan niati gerangan abatig, 

Ka-niaiia lagi inf*inl»awa diri. 

Zanian rajfi di Bcrabinana. 

(rajah di-rh*"loiig didaiwah bukit . 

Jikalau a<la tuan bcrguna, 

Mohonkan t<iiong badan >ang Hrikit, 

Tctnk sa*ranting buntktin gt>b*k, 

llcndak rnenuba niingai Butman ; 

Rngku bcrtcntang adek bertidt^k. 

Laksaita liunga krinliting Hadaimiii 
Hendak incnuba sungai Buinuin* 

Hitiggah bcniiiilam di-rotan giMah : 

Raja ini raja bcriman. 

Sa-isi alarn ria/njitnjong titah, 

Singgah berinalam di-rotan g('*tah, 

Pagi-pagi buka puaKii; 

Kaja ini raja br^rirnan, 

Daulat-nya terdiri scnf*iitiaHa, 
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CIIU^UMCISION 

Makft hudak itu-pun cli^naikkan oleh inudin itu ka-atas 
batang piaang ataii ka-ataa karong* Maka »{'»[»it-nya'|>un laludah 
di-kfnakan oU^h To' Mudiri kapmla dzakar rna itu tang 
audtih di'ptnnpnii*kaii kiilit nyn iiu tiada terkr^na kafuida i«i-nya^ 
Maka kt'pala biidak iiu dbcbongakkm oleh orang tiia4ua» tiada 
di-btVi ia m^'inuiudang nya lagi. Iliita na^rdah Hudah yang 
dr*rnikian itu. niaka !%»’ Miiditi itu-pun Hi%^^ra-lah inf^ngajar 
nietiguehap dua kaliinah Hliahndat Maka hudak itu-pun 
Hieugikutdah j)r*ngajar inudiu itu. Maka ir*paH itu mudir* 

iiu herkiifa jiula "llalalkan darah kuinu dunia akhirat/' 
Maka jawab hudak itu. "Halal dunia akhirat. ’ Maka mudin 
itti pun >iegi^ra lah iiN’numpar paha l)udak itu tiga kali InVtunit* 
turut; maka luiu-lah Kt’*grra di keratkan nya Maka »a-b&lah 
Audab ptitUH itu. luuka luka n\a itii*[ujn baharu-lah di-tasakkan 
tibdi T(f)‘ Mudin itu <it’^ngan utial-nya yang bendininjmr dtmgan 
gula ptiteh, kt rlas api. minyiik nyiur. atau daging Maka ubat 
iitnfuin di-bulaibkan di-atuK puchuk daun yang sudah 

brriayur. laludah di-bululkan kapada luka itu Sa-telah giidah 
naka buduk ittipun diaiigkatkan porlahan-lahan ka-t^^mpat 
tikar baiitalnya. tang sudah di-stVliaknn <li-but»oh puchuk 
pisanc berlavur dan di-buboli pula abu. jikalaii Mt-kira-nya turun 
darah kMak tiada lab kona litek itu. Dan stMa [»ula btidak 
itu di-beri inr*inakai kain puteti h’'*paR panjang lima haata dan sa- 
hidai kain balek akan jadi |>unjut-nya supaya kSsfinangam ia 
lidiir. 

Maka mi*ketika lagi lepas biTkhatan itu hari-pun inalam-lah. 
Maka bapa kanak-kanak itu d^ngan hauin k{^duarga-nya pun 
bi'^rjaga-lah in^dayaii budak itu jangan tidur li'^aak ka*aana ' 
ka rnari: dt-pi'^gangkan |)aha-nya, Maka budak itu-pim tidiir-lah 
b^raandar dt'ngan buntal prrlahan-lahtui. Maka jikalaii aa-kira- 
n>a tiada orang jaga mdim^gangkan paha budak itu, maka 
didnibohkan oleh inudin adngkang di4ambaikan kapada paha 
budak itu kanan dan kiri sa-bfdah int^nyabJlah. t 

Hata datang kt^esokan hari-nya, iniika mudin itu*pun 
m^nyuroh wiapktm ayer hangat daim mt^rsapat b^ndak di* 
tanggalkan kundang budak itu. Maka lalu*lah di-bawa*nya 
turun ka*ayer p^rlahandahan afiria di*baaoh dfingan ayer a^jok. 
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Ti^lah sudah di4)iH)oh tanj?kfU ptHuantan t*>mp h^rpinta^ itu, nmka 
budak itu-pun di*niantlikan. Iangsi>n^ di dawadah naik kfv-runmh, 
langsong di'ba>soh luka itu dougau ayrr haiigat itu di pPrsuchikaii 
di-buboh pula \ibat Maka luubik itu*pi)n laludah di-bt^ri ob*h 
ibu baf»u*u\a nmkan di alas pinggaii btVlapok dt'nigan baun piaang 
yang tiiidab InTlayur d^ngan lauk tua ikan dning atau dagirg 
kSrbau itu ^ahaja yang lK>leh. Maka rnakan ilu timla-bifi 
boUdi lnrland>j»h ‘;u'kali'kali, takuf liunbat luiik Maku nr^bab 
b^*r»laH pinggan itu dengan daun pinang takut luka itu kidak 
soptik \aani [>uteh 

Maku bapa budak ihi ';rgrra-lali rnrinbrri u[»ah khatan itu 
kapada inudin-nya, satu ringgit atau b’dudi, Maka nnalin itu-fum 
iir^geradab krinbtdi ka»tr*!nf»ai-n>a ; maka tinggablah budak itu 
di'dalam bida prlihura ibu l>apa«n\}i 


iiETHOTIlAh VKliSKS 

Tfu* b diuwing i^ ilu- shwri v«T^t s n ttTftd to on 

page 25 ; 

Pan pMuh ku- P»’riujt.U8g. 

'[Vlak trUL'ar papan krumdi . 

Dari jauh ^ahava dirtang 

Drngar tuan ^aiig bnik Ixudj 
rataiig puau tatang rbr-rana. 

Tatang bidok Seri Ibuna. 

Dalang uian. datangdub )»\awa. 

Datang dudf^k bfrHafna-Hjmiii 
Oraiig luetigandiil nipul fli loijok. 

A;o'r i*\}i dalarn baiivak linlab . 

Uaiarig mombaik ntap vang leml>ok. 

Hrrjdak mriiggafUi lafilai \afig patiih 
Iitn)t)a did/akar tiirnanruii pad). 

Makan ia'rbiilmn btmh-nya pfdai, 

^ dikaiau nudub tuitiH dan Hudi. 

lierlmntaikan bendul biVtikarbin bint a) 

But thi n- are many other ni auidi ven^en; r/, Skeiit, 
*\Malay Magie, pp. 367, .TO; and Hnoiirk Hurgnmje, 
‘‘Achehnew*/ VoL 1., pp, SlS-Slfi. 
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PREFACE. 


In preparing this pamphlet I have to thank 
Messrs. Hale and H. C. Robinson and Raja Said 
Tauphy for reading several chapters and pointing out 
omissions; Mr. R. J. Wilkinson, for many invaluable 
suggestions and for allowing me to use in appendix 
an accKJunt of the Perak regalia kindly communicated 
to him by H. H. the Sultan; Mr. A. J. Sturrock, 
for a long am>unt of Pahang costume and court 
ceremony. By the kindness of the General Editor 
1 have also lx«n privileged to read an account of 
Patani wedding ceremony and dress taken down by 
Mr. Berkeley, which would apparently show that 
there is little, though essential, difference between 
the dress and jew'ellery there adopted and the 
dress an<l jewellery of the States that have 

inherited Malacca tradition; but only in.spection of 
the articles worn in Patani could enable one to 

.H(H*ak with authority on the matter. I have to 

•Jjank Abdulhamid, a Malay Writer in the Perak 

Scert^tariat, for much fmtient assistance; Jind, above 
all. Raja Haji Yahya, Penghulu now of Kota Setia, 
without whose i)rofound repertory of lore and 
unflagging industry in writing it down this pamphlet 
would probably have been hardly more than a 
compilation from previous accounts, and whose infor- 
mation, however carefully tested by comparative 
investigation. 1 have never in one single instance 
found inaccurate or at fault. The harvest is plentiful 
but the laboui;er8 are few, and it will be something 
if these pages shall merely evoke articles on the 
wedding costume of Sri Menanti and Alur Star, the 
carving of Patani and Sungai Ujong. More might 
have bwii written on house-building, silver work and 
so on, but they are topics which I am handling at 
length in a pamphlet on Arts and Crafts. 

Matano, rBRAE. B. O. WmSTEDT. 
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THE KAMP(>N(i 

ri'^HK won! kampona lui.s coiin* t<» lH*jir two meanings ; 

1 it is used of a (Milleetion of liouses, in which 
siMise it has given its name to villages throughout the 
reniijsula, or of a single house and enclosure. 
Marstlen s|X*al<s of Sumatran villages with "rows of 
hou.ses forming a quadrangle. ... in the middle of 
the s<}uare a town hair':' C'rawfunl mentions "assem- 
hlages of dwellings eonstantly surroundt‘d by quickset 
hedges' , Dr. Siioiuk liurgnMije, writing of the 
Achinese kinuptnia. deseril>es "villagt^s .sqrrounded by 
a fence of their own and 4-oimected by a gate with the 
main rttad,” and surmises that "in former times each 
'nimpotifj i-ompristMl a trilx* or family< or sub-division 
of one. which added to its numlHTs oidy by marriages 
within its own enclosure or at most with the women 
of iKMghlsmring fellow-trilH‘smen. " Probably a trace 
of tliesi* enclos«*d villages survives in the Peninsula 
in the wide enclosures of rajas, containing not only 
the pahu e but the houses and huts of retainers and in 
the centie a hall of gimeral audience; and it is note- 
worthy that the feme which encircles such yards in 
native States is generally built of wattlcnl bambcx), 
such as we find in one of the most primitive types 
of Malay hcuise. But even this trace is vanishing. 

Apart ft'om that j)ossible survival of a fenced 
territorial unit, the kntnpong of the Peninsula is 
unconfined and straggling, ami it is hardly exaggera- 
tion to say that the Malay village grow's — an organism 

* Mr. Iloflfiii Klfifvs Ii^Um me ‘"Trciiggaim \% built with 

running right »ngl©«; the KquAmi thus mk:h a kampong^ 

being eru‘lo.Hed with high woven hi^mtKK) fetices/' 
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like the jungle at its doors. ‘‘A path not six feet 
wide, here a bridge of logs, there a .slough, dirty, 
obstructed liy thickets and trees; twisting and winding 
like a snake that is In^aten. (’oinpounds and houses 
without orxier or arrangement, just as their owners 
liked to build them, .some uiifenced, some with fences 
zigzag; alxmt and underneath the houses ruldush and 
damp filth and stort*.s of ctK'onut husk for smoking 
the mosquitoes. None of the houst‘s facing the sjime 
way; some fronting the path, others ninning [larallel 
to it, others with their backs to it. ’ Thus of the East 
Coast in 1835 Munshi Abdullah, sujXTci lions, from 
Singapore, a stea<lfast sitter at the fwt of utilitarian 
EurojM'ans. But. despite higb-rt«uls, his de.scripti«>n 
is a faithful picture of most villages in the I’eninsula 
to-day; and broad native theories, as that iVrak 
houses always face the river and Kedah hou.s<>,s ar»* 
built according to the |)oints of the compa.ss, mean 
little more than that if there is a river the ehames 
are the j)easant will prefer his hou.se to fatv it. and 
if there is not he will avoid constructing a houst* on 
which the .sun shall fall directly. The onlv recorded 
instance of an attempt at onler under Malay rule was 
in Malacca, a cosrno{M>litan town, and in the foreign 
quarter. “It wa.s the custom of ail the young 
gentlemen of the hou.stdiold,” we read in the “Malay 
Annals,” “when they wanted money, to go and 
represent to the Bendahara that the market-place in 
their quarter of the town was not placed even, and 
had a great many shops irregularly projecting, and 
that it would Ijc proj)er to mi just it; for would not 
His Highness be in a great passion if he should pass 
by and see? ‘Well then,’ said Tun Hassan, ‘go all 
of you with a surveyor and make it even by the chain.’ 
The young gentlemen would go, and where they saw 
the houses of the richest merchants, there would they 
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extend the chain and order the houees to be pulled 
down. Then the merchants who were the proprietors < 
of the ground w'ould offer them money, some a 
hundred, some fifty and some ten dollars. Such was 
the practice of the young gentlemen, who would divide 
the money with the surveyor and adjust the chain 
correctly and order the houses out of line to be 
destroy^ ! ’ ’ 

Most often there is no fence alxmt the compound, 
or the Ixjundary is marked by a row of pineapple 
plants or betel palms. Sometimes the prickly dMaf 
is planted or, rarely, the fine bamboo. Whether there 
is a fence or not will depend on the rank of the owner, 
on his industry, on the nature of his cultivation and 
the pro.xirnity of pig, deer, goats and buffaloes. In 
the north a rough fence is sometimes constructed by 
piling up brushwood lietween a couple of crossed sticks 
or pides. Of artificial fences the most usual are the 
rail fence of round bamboo or timber, or a stout 
wattled fence’ of bambo(^, as Marsden has accurately 
described them “opened and rendered flat by notching 
or splitting the circular joints on the oiitside, clipping 
away the corresponding divisions within and laying 
them to dry in the sun pressed down with weights.”* 
“At times,” writes Major McNair in “Sarong and 
Kris,” speaking particularly of the home* of the 
Mantri of Larut at Bukit Gautang in Perak, “at 
times these fences are so strong that they will throw 
off a musket Hall; and those not acquainted with the 
country have taken them for the stockades used by 
Malays in time of war. Sometimes they are merely 
placed round the base of a house itself, thus enclosing 
the open part between the posts through which an 
enemy could otherwise make his way.” Such fences, 
however, would be found mainly about tte houses of 
I >a(^r tatMe. 2 j” lSuia"by“^^ 
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chiefti. accor«linf» to that root primiplt* of Malay 
• politics to which Mimshi Ahdulluh so often adverts. 
‘‘Under Malay rule men were afraid to huild stone 
houses, or gilded lH>ats. or to wear line clothes and 
shoe.s and uinhrellas, or to keep fine furniture, 
fx'cau.se all the.sf were the |H*cidiar perf|uisites of the 
raja class.” Kven luider the dennK-ratic Menangkahati 
con.stitiilion it was apparently not |H*nnitted; and we 
find the \'am Tuan of N«‘gri .'Nunhilan. not two 
decades ago. hy published order forbidding the 
j)ea.siint to arrange his hou.s«‘ similarly to the nnal 
hall at 1‘agar kuyong, which, acconling to tla* 
ancient i-ustt*m of Mtuiangkabau. Iia«l '■arthe<l roof 
lychgates; with the exception of persons who are 
j)erinitte<l by the raja ♦►r pPiojImlu ' It is not 
untisual to find an insign iliiant raja or yiihjol with a 
liny palm ro«»f ly< hgate at llie entranc«* to a very p<»*ir 
demesne, a harmless make lieii«‘\e of importarue in 
tht*se days when every Imh can play the .s<*r{)<‘nt To 
most fences there will U* no gate at all, or just a g ae 
of bamlsKt, by an ingenious trap like arraiigciitt iit «»f 
rattans made to .swing back and clos** automat icaliy. 
In times of infe<'tious sicknes.s a rattan.’ like that 
used by Hindus, hung with twisteil pain; leaf 
streamers, will lie stretched acrfww the entrance to 
warn jia.sser.s not to visit. Ami in front of the neigh 
bouring cornjiound.s may lie seen a I>aml)oo .stick witit 
cotton streamer (such a.s .Malays and Uhincm; place 
before .siicred trees and stones), a humble hint to the 
malignant spirit of disease to be kind and {tags on 
his way. 

In the older settlements, (impounds will bt» 
planted with a fine variety of fruit-trees mango- 
steen, rainbutan, chiku and so on. Hamilton, w riting 
of Malacca at the end of the seventeenth century, notes 
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“several excellent fruits and roots for the use of the 
inhabitants aiul strangers who call there for refresh- 
ment. The Malacca pineapph* is actxuinted the l>est 
in the world, f<ir in other parts, if they are eaten 
t/) a small excess they are apt to give surfeits, but 
thosc^ of Mahu'ca never ofTciid the st/)mach. The 
mtinaostain' is a delicious fruit, almost in the shape 
of an apple; the skin is thick and red. laung dried it 
is a gfKxl astringent; the kernels (if I may so call 
them) an* like cloves of garlick, of a very agreeable 
taste but very cold. The ramhostdii is a fruit alHUit 
the bigtjess of a walnut, with a tough skin. lH*set 
with cafollanients . within the skin is a very siivoury 
pulp. The cluriim is an<»ther very e.\cx*lleut fruit, 
offensive to some pt‘oj)le’s isksc^s. but when once Utsled 
the smell \anishes; the skin is thick and yellow, and 
within is a pulp like thick cream in colour and 
onsistctice but more d<*licious in taste. They have 
ccMonuts in plenty and .sonic gmw in mari.shes that 
are overllown with the s<*a in spring tides. They have 
also plenty of lemons, oranges, limes, sugar-canes and 
mangiH's. They have a species of mango called by the 
Dutch a stinker, which is very offensive Inith to the 
smell and taste, and cotKsequenlly of little u,se.” This 
were a giAsl picture of the lK*tter kampong to-day, but 
though in alienating native holdings land officers now 
8ti|nilate tor so many fruit tree's of economic value to 
the acre, still in remoU? up land places they have 
often nothing'mon* fiermauent than maize, bananas, 
sugar-cane, pumpkins, yams. 

Immediately in front of a house is a small open 
apai«' skirted {lerhaps with minor vegetation, with 
chillies, herbs and sometimes a few straggling flowers 
or an hibiscus tree or variegated medicinal shrubs. 
There may be a well, or perhaps two — one for 

^ ilcdamm. 
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drinking, one for washing— fenced or not with 
palm-thatohiug or wicker-work, a sarong .slung over 
it as a sign of occupation, a bucket folded of palm- 
spathe at hand. But river, if river be near, will 
serve for wa,shiug and drinking. There will be a 
floating bathing-house and latrine combined, covered 
or roofless. Water will l)e carried luiine in hollow 
bamboos' or perhajj« ajnveyed by a neat contrivance 
of hollow barnixx) pifx^^ and rattan lines, liamboo is 
indis{>ensuble to the peasant’s hand : sometimes a 
large bamlxio laid lengthwise across forked jtrops and 
bored with holes will provide a shower-bath, handy 
against a tree will Ih^ the tail buniUxi with which 
fruit is cut or jerked off the trees ; and there are nearly 
always to be: found one or more bamlxx) .shelves on 
stills, where fruit and drinks are set for sale and 
clothes hung to dry. 

Unless they hud accommodation under the house, 
thatched sheds will cover, according to hx'ality, the 
l)eam mortar^ wherewith the rico is husked, a wooden 
toffee -crusher, a sugar furnace; and another larger 
shed,' raised like tlie dwelling-himse on pwls. will 
contain the huge round bark rice-tun. ‘ If tlie owner 
be a neat-herd and the district infested with tigers, 
a hut, raised some dozen feet or more off the ground 
and approaclied by a ladder consisting of one nibong 
palm tnink, will afford lofty security to his goats. 
Perhaps he is religious and lives up-aiuntry where 
mosques are far; he w'ill build a small private chaiiel,* 
thatched and barn-like, in his garden. Perhaps his 
daughter is almut to lx; married or has just been 
wedded; there may Iw, separate from the bouse, a 

1 TaUnif ajf»r. Z Pmfki'f. J Lttmf. 

* Kt/mk, btrtmbtmtj. 6 Kimbimg. b Swtit,. 
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temporary hall for the reception of guests. Or the 
place may l>e ancestral pro|>erty with long mounds 
under the trees, the graves of its dead owners, and 
with the shell of an older house standing dilapidated, 
uiKK'cupied, at l)est a store for nets and nooses. 
“Whenever a MfJay has occasion .to build a new 
house,’’ writes Newlxdd, “he leaves the old one 
standing; to pull it down is considered unlucky, as 
al.so to repair any lioust^ that has l)een seriously 
damaged.” The superstition is moribund or even 
(lead, but the indolent practice has survived. 

The cotnptntnd »)f a chief may l)e graced with a 
summer-lumstr ; and that of a ruling raja with a band- 
.stand' fenced, in I\*rak, at time of (K'cupation. with h 
mugi<‘ string of fowl’.^i feathers, which not even 
inornlters t>f the royal house may pass without payment 
< f a line of twenty-five dollars to the musicians. 

(joats, d«»gs, fowl, geese, ducks, eats, the amusing 
wa wa, the useful bf:rok trained to climb and pluck 
(‘(K'onuts, |K*t birds of many kinds, from the gray 
dismal heron of the coast to the plaintive ground 
dove or the lierte parroquet, are all to be found; 
fKHiltry seldom in excess of the household needs. 
When the prince of romance enters the paJat'e yard, 
always— 

“l>oc(>y cock crows and RtraiiiH his tether, 

('row? the fighting c*X5k in chorus, 

The ring dove coos three notes of welcome/’ 

The j>et bird will be caged and hung by the roofed 
house-ladder, or in the verandah, or on the top of 
a post ; pigeons and doves wdll flutter in the court-yard 
or their cotes. Buffaloes and cows have their separate 


t BaUm mgkaiHxngfp^L 
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stalls. But many kinds of buffaloes' even were 
“korban ■’ to rajadoiu of yore. 

As for the sjjato under the houst*/’ it is generally 
devoted to an olla {Hxlrida of filthiness. Sometimes 
a cow or a pony arc tied to the house-post. We read 
in the “Sejarah Melayu ” how li;iia Zainal, the 
brother of Sultan .Mahnuul Shah, “had a horst? 
named, the Skiddler.’ of which he was extremely 
fond, and whiih he stabled hard by his slwping 
afuirtment and enifitied a lower room for that pur|x»8e, 
ami twice or thrice in a night he would go ami set* 
him!" All the small live sicnk inhabit tbe shady 
reces.ses ; the pmllry cojitined at night on an enclosetl 
shelf under crwls I'o add variety tn the nastiness, 
kitchen refn.'^e is liirowii from al»ove. and there is a 
hole cut in the fhior of the back verandafi to st‘rve as 
a latrine for c hildren .md .>Hick eldi'r.s ! For the rest 
Dr. Snom k Ilurgrou je has wc>ll summari.stsi its 
contents; “The .seesaw rice jxanidei for husking 
rii'e, the kt-pok a space IhMwcxmi four or six {K>8t8 
separated off by a partition of plaited eo<-onut leaves 
or similar material thrown round the fxjsls, in which 
the newly harvested rice is kept till threshetl and 
threshing it.scdf lakes place, the great tun sha|)eil 
barrels made of the* bark c»f tiws or plaited bamlxxt 
or rattan wherein is kept the unhusked rice after 
threshing, the pre.ss for extracting the oil from 
decayed csHcmuts, ami a bamlsio or wcmkIch rack on 
w'hich lies the hrevviKsi c left by the wtunen, thes<* are 
the prineijial inanimate objects to Ik‘ met with.” In 
addition, fishing traps, snare^c, agricultural tools, 
stacks of iitti/is all find room, Atul in the day time 
women will .s<|uat th(‘re at hou.sehold duties, shaded 
from the sun, {M*rha|is a c radle within reach swinging 
from the joist.s of the floor. 

i belt I, 2 Hfiuah rumnh: 
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THE HOUSE 

The Malay houfse l>ears many marks of c»mplex 
origin. Merely to guess at the earliest influences that 
went to shafie it would require wide aanparative 
study not only of philologj' hut of maU^rial ami design. 
As well attempt to trace to their origin the primitive 
animistic ceremonit's |x?rformed by builders to 
propitiate the spirits of fhe soil ; the cuspjrns common 
throughout the Arc hip<*lago (as in Burma) of covering 
the top of the centre pillar.s with piec'es of white and 
red cloth to ward off evil spirits; the sujterstitions 
collec'ted by Sir William Ma.vwell. “It is unlucky 
to jdace ladder or steps which form the approach to 
a Malay house in such a jKtsiticm that one of the main 
rafters of the rcncf is exactly over the centre of them ; 
quarrels or fighting in the house* will certainly l)e the 
result. It is unlucky to stand with arms 

resting on the steps of a ladder going up to the 
house for the purfiosc* of talking to one of the inmates, 
l)ec‘aus<‘ if a c’or})s<' is carried out of the house there 
must lx* a man Ixdow in that i>ositic>n to receive it; 
to assume this attitude unncHessarily therefore is to 
wish for a death in the family In selecting timber 
for the uprights c>f a Malay house*, care must l)e taken 
to reject any log which is indented by the pressure 
of parasitic cree{)er that may have wound round it 
w’hen it w'as a living tree ; a log so marked, if used in 
building a hou.se, will exercise unfavourable influencje 
in child birth. -protrac'ting delivery. ' 

To what prehistoric civili.sations are due the 
grilled flcx>r. the walls of palm, of bark, of flattened 
bamlxxi? Probably the earliest historical description 
of the Malay house is in the graphic Chinese account 
of Malacca in the fifteenth century; and the Chinese 
chronicler seems to have lxx*n struck most by the same 
feature that has attracted the notict* of modern 
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travellers, “the perilous elastic gridiron" for a floor. 
“The manners and customs of the f^eople are pure 
and simple." he observes, "their houses are built 
rather high and have no flooring of board, but at the 
height of alK)ut four feet they make a fltx>r of split 
ctxx>nut trees which are fastened with rattan, just as 
if it were a pig-sty; on this floor they spreatl their 
be<ls ami mats, on which they sit cross leggixl whilst 
they also eat sleep and cook here." The high flfwr 
raised on piles is a feature that deseri’cs attention in 
view of a jx>ssible Indo-Chinese influence on the 
Malay race. Colonel Yule long ago {tinted out that 
“the custom of erecting the village dwellings on 
bamboo |x>8t8 at various heights alxwe the ground is 
very general from the frontiers of Til>et to the islands 
of the Southern Sea Crawfurd. after mentioning 
that the Malays and most of the jXM>ple of Stmialra. 
Borneo and Celel)es build on piles, while the davanest*. 
Balinese and some others build on the level of the 
ground, pnxeecls to say . ‘The distinction has its 
origin in the different circumstani'es under whu h the 
two classes exi.st, and their different state of .society. 
The maritime tribes inhabit the marshy Iwinks of 
rivers and the sea-eoa.st and for the piirpcw^^ of health 
their habitations must be raised from the ground : the 
superior salubrity natural to the well-cultivated 
countries of the agricultural tribes renders the 
precaution of building on posts unnecessary.’ But 
some curious facts seem to show that howtwer the 
difference of practice may have originated, it haa 
now got as it were into the bhxxl and may almoet 
be regarded as a teat of rare, having often no traceable 
relation to local circumstances The Bengali iiihabita 
a marshy country ; his villages are for several months 
of the year almost lacustrine; but I think I am rig^il 
in saying that he never builds on piles. On the other 
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hand the Indo-Chinese tribes on his eastern bordfer, 
as far as I have seen them, all build on piles, though 
many of them inhabit ^ mountains in place of 

marshes . The Burmese and Karens 

always raise their houses from the earth, whether 
dwelling in high ground or low. Even in Java, whilst 
the true Javanese builds on the ground, the people 
of Sunda mountain districts, a different race, raise 
their dwellings on posts." 

Again, Raffles describes the Javanese house as 
having "the sides of walls formed of bamboo flattened 
and plaited together." Marwlen writing of Sumatra 
alludes only to walls of bark and of flattened bamboo. 
Neither of these amirate observers mention two other 
less primitive tyfies which occur in the Peninsula : the 
wall of plank and the wall of cane wicker-work.’ One 
of them, the tvall of carved plank, roupdi-hewn not 
sawn. Marsden would certainly have described had he 
j-enetnited up-country in Sumatra. Wallace relates 
how. when he went inland from Palembang. he found 
"houses built entirely of plank, always more or less 
ornamented with carving and having high-pitched 
roofs and overhanging eaves, the gable ends and all 
the chief poets and beams covered sometimes with 
exceedingly tasteful carved work, which is still more 
the case in the district of Menangkabau, further 
west." The carved plank house — ^the roof concave, 
"like the swooping flight of a hawk," with ridge-pole 
also concave and high at ends, and gables not flush 
and ijarallel with the wall but projecting far out and 
sloping bacJc like the. wings of a bird* as they 
descend — this type occurs in the N^i Sembilan and 
was introtluced directly from Menangkabau. The 
only other part pf the Peninsula where Malay wood- 
carving is found is in Patani, and Uwre we get carved 

f TifpftM hirtump, 2 fayang^nyany. 
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wooden gatow'ays and the “kingfisher” A-f'//.<;-haiidle, 
both deeorated with apparently kindrtnl foliated 
design. Whence <lid Menangkabau a<‘<piire the art 
of carving ? Malays hwk to Java ; 

’’Bove th«* royal fiortal carving;, 

Work uf frnftsint‘ii t*oiiu' (nut) Java. 

Flow i t's knit ami uittTvvuvrn. 

Liki* i:rairw of salt thr iK adftl pattern, 

V'erv likr to life the earvirii:. 

\\t>nnN hatl ate the pielure*! hlosseins ^ 

But Java, apparently, has nothing (piite of the same 
nature to show, ami why should Javaia'st' influetu‘e 
have ma«le itstdf felt in isolate<l up country 
Menangkabau and not rather in I’aleinbang and its 
<‘olonies like Malaeea ? The eiauave nxjf. modolie<i 
it is .sup{.K>s(‘<l on the s1o|k‘s of the tent, 

■ |>ol#‘ curvtMi like a wnthmi: snak* . 

Fainted red earve<l top un/h s/' 

are certaiidy Indo Chinese Did carving come from 
the .same .sourie ? And have we in the Datani work 
confirmation of (he phiIoi*»gical surmise that IndO' 
Chines«* influence was ome great in the north of the 
Peninsula and that the Malays swept down into the 
Arehi|)elago from the same regi»»n? 

Another feature which Malay huihiinga have in 
common with thos<' of Indo China J.s the tiered roof. 
It is hardly a prominent feature in the Peninsula but 
{K»s.sihly the form of the village mo.s(pie may Ite a 
.survival, ami, ace<trding to the traditional etiquette 
(»f I’erak." the palace.s of the Sultan, the Baja Muda 
and the Bendahara alone may have roofs of two tiers, 
the houses f>f les.ser rajas and chiefs cotjaive, and th«»8e 
of les-ser folk straight nKjf-slojjeH “We find,” said 
Colonel Yule, “in the public and religious architecture 

^ f/ ni'ftt/rif Au'f/nff ,\f*rnh mtift ^ ( f. l^itw flf} tii "*1 hf* 
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of the more civiliKed nations of Indo-China and of 
the Arcliijielago a propensity to indicate importance 
and dignity in timber palaces and places of worship 
by a multiplication of pitched roofs rising one over 
the other. In Jiwa this ensign of dignity has passed 
friMu heathen times to Islam and marks the mosque 
in the principal villages. Tliere also, as applied to 
private or palatial residences, the numler of these 
r<K)fs appropriate to each class is regulated by 
inexorable custom, and precisely the sjime is the case 
in Hurina and Siam No trace of such a system 
remains, so far as I know, in India proper. Yet, 
judging from the similar forms in Tilet and the 
Himalayas, from tiie evident itnitation of them in the 
stt»ne temples i>f Kashmir and from the sculptured 
cities in the ha.^reliefs of Saiichi. I should guess that 
the custorti was of Indian origin. ” 

( ertain <’arve(l wtxHleii quail-traps and designs 
t'l |)ap:»»- at the back of the marriage dais e.xactly 
exhibit the ticml roof witli up curving crockets found 
in Hud«liiist n-nts, hut Ihuhlhism has left no mark 
on the buildings of tin* IVninsula. probably because 
Ketlali the northern Slate in wbiih traces of an old 
Buddhist kingdom shouhl l;>e sought, has no more 
jH^nnaneut architecture to display than that of the 
hue cane wicker already alluded to. This, to be sure, 
shows simple workmanship of considerable merit; 
the gable ends of its houses elaUirated into patterns 
which are dul)l)ed “the sun's rays,”’ “the star-fenced 
riKHm”'; the low-er walls also having a variety of 
patterns, “the l)at s elbow," “the pumpkin," “the 
folded blossom.’’ or merely cross or zig-zag lattice: 
all picke<l out and paint^ white and red, yellow 
and black. As we have seen, the style would appear 
to have no jwirallel in the Archipelago and the finest 
8{)ecimens are to be found in the north of the 
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Peninsula. There, tw, in Patani, we find another 
distinctive feature in a broad gridirtw platform at 
the head of the front house-ladder, and a cluster of 
houses unitetl theret>y to the original home. 

The elementary ground-plan • of a house is 
extremely simple. It must contain a plact! for the 
reception of visitors, a sleeping place and a place for 
cooking. In houses of the jxjorest tyj)e these may be 
all under one roof; the slwping a{Mirtment curt4uned 
off perhaps merely by a mosquiu> curtain, the orxdting 
place at the laick of the one room (as in Ihinjareso 
huts) or under an extension of the eaves — that is. in 
the back verandah. Out of this plan, apjNirently, the 
more elalxjrate ty|jes have Ixxsn evolve<l. The places 
for the reception of visitors Ikhoiucs a long closed front 
verandah,’ a short btwird balamy closetF or o[>en^ 
projec‘ting at right angles to the centre building on the 
same or a lower level, or in the house of prince and 
chief becomes the audience hall. The main building 
constitutes the sleeping apartments and may or may 
not be cut up into rooms. A closed lack verandah 
may be added and lietximes the women's gallery The 
kitchen is sejiarateil. Itehind the house, or f close to 
the river, and by assen iation of ideas if away from it 
even, on the dfiwn-stream side from simple sanitary 
logic; a raised outside platform tacked ilirectly on ill© 
house at a slightly lower level, ojieu* or covered under 
a sloping |x*nt-roof, when it is kneavn as ithang 
sa-sikat or shKjkuap, or built at right angles with a 
double-roof, when it is called ‘ the suckling eleplwnt”; 
or,‘ yet again, in palac'e and larger houaee a separate 
hut‘ joined by a covered or uncovered way.* If extra 

» mtarnbi. * .iMfoug J tUtanJu. * PfJa*tat«i,. » U^/mk 
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sleeping room is required, the unmarried girls occupy* 
an attic* reached by a ladder, situate between ceiling 
and roof, lighted by a window in the gable mid. Yet 
again, if a daughter marries and more commodious 
accommodation be required, the anjong may become 
an annex of the house, built on to it generally from 
the kitchen paasage aufi forming another building of 
equal size.* The house is lighted in front (and behind 
if at all) by a horizontal aperture running sometimes 
the whole length of the verandah, and level with the 
heatl of a squatter on ll»e floor; and there will be the 
same a}>erture or taller barretl windows at the sides of 
the hou.se.* 

It is noteworthy that the Malay raja's audience 
hall, like the cotUge, has three divisions : the little 
hall reservinl for inemlx^rs of the family ; the large for 
ceremony —a throne with a Sanskrit name in place of 
tl.t* huge de<‘orated l)edstead that often adorns the 
i<*nlral part of a chief's house; the front hall for the 
common fry. Students of origins may wonder if there 
are not here and in the marriage balai of common folk 
survivals of a guest-house wmmon in many primitive 
communities and di.s(«rnible in Acheen in the uses to 
which is put the vieunamh. Traces of Indian 
influence are to l>e met everywhere in the raja’s hall : 
in the 8an.skrit names of a palace, its compartments, 
its furniture. We find the («ntral pillars called the 
“raja” and tlife “princess”; the tall assertive mid- 
pillars reaching to the roof-troe the “Maharaja Lela” 
after the Malay court Malvolio; the pillars in mid hail 
the “expectant suppliants” ; the corner pillars, distant 
but important the “eight viziers.” Probably it was 

1 (MaL) 2 Bnwmk m 
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due to the same influeiu-e tluit sumptiiarv laws forbade 
eertaiu tv{H\s t)f house to eoiuiuoners. In folk romauec 
there is fretjueiil jueutiou (»f an uj){K*r eliamlier saered 
to the unmarried iuMo or heroine ; 

Th< fiur r ujtprr clianilM r. 

<1 with d:aint»!hls jiinJ , 

Em vs coriuvr a l>uirs li*>rn ' 

and in the ‘otMle ” of IJa.ja Muhammad Shah, of 
Malacca, (.'ommon folk are prohilutcMl from building 
houses “with an .tln)ve su[>jM»rted on flying pillars not 
reaching to the ground or on pillars built up through 
the rtK>f'’ — a survival, perhaps, of the <lignuy 

of the tieretl r(K>f. Ik'gnvs of rank were also 
exhil)ited in the length of the hall. The palace in the 
folk- romance of “Sri Kama" had .seven spaces liet ween 
its pillars, that i?i “Awang Sulong'' nine, while Ihe*^ 
Malacca j>ala<e of Raja Mansur Shah had .seventeen ' 
In Perak there is su[i|Hised to have iH-en a very^precise 
etiquette. “Formerly the Sultan of Perak's |)ahu'e 
had .seven interspaies between the pillars, that of the 
Kaja Muda six. that of the Ikuniahara five, tla* hou.->«*s 
of le.s.sc*r rajas and <»f great ( hiefs four, those of the 
lesser chiefs and considerable commomTs thret*. and 
those of other folk two only." I'hc Malacca “ewies’* 
give strict rules of {trecedeme in hall. “Whenever 
the raja gives audieiue in his hall of state the 
b^ndahara, the chief treasurer, the t>'mrn<njona . the 
viziers, chief.s and eunuchs sit on the raise«l central 
platform, while all the scions of royalty sit on the 
right and left of the hall and the young eunuchs 
among the heralds in the {lassitge. The young 
captains sit in the side gsilleries; the select sea 
captains from Phampa have seats on the central 
platform; and all the young fudiles with no particular 
occupation in the side galleries.’’ 
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BesidcB Indian influence, there was also Chinese, 
which directly invailed the Peninsula centuries ago, 
not iinleed an influence of the spirit hut of material 
and workmanship, found in sjiwn planks, in 

paint, gilding, J’rirMJ^vand nc^des who to- 

day employ (’hihfe artisans t^Brect brick jmlaoes of 
bizarre desig^^ad their lorerunners in the old Sultans 
of Malacca 'fhe “Malay Annals” t<*ll how the palace 
of Sultan Mansur Shah was painte<l and gilded, had 
frc'tted driplxiards under the eaves, was glazed with 
Chinese* glass and r(M)fed with pi*<es of tin and brass. 
A (’hinese chronicler relates how “the king of 
Mah'U'ca lives in a house of which the fore part is 
covered with tiles left here by tiie eunuch Cheng Ho 
in the time of Yung-jHi (1408-1424). other buildings 
all arrogate the form Of imperial halls and are adorned 
with tin foil." On the East <'<iast Munshi AlKlullah 
rotes how the palace of the Yam-tuan of Trengganu 
was of j|tone ami of Chinese ilesign in 1835. 

pha.se of all. we c«>me to Euroj)ean and 
Chinese ’ inllueiMv ojK'rating together. In 1845 
Mr. Logan wrote »)f a Malay at IJukit Tengah in 
Province Wellesley. “He conducted me along the f<x)t 
of the hill through a grove of trees tx> his hou.se. w'hicdi 
I found to Ik* (piile an uncommon edific'e for a Malay, 
l)eing ^y neat and having a pleasant little verandah 
with Venetian windows." “The Sultan of Selangor,” 
writes Sir Frank Swettenham of a time some thirty 
years ago, “had cho.sen to build himself a habitation 
of, for thexse days, a sonjewhat pretentious order. The 
house was raised from muddy ground on short brick 
pillars; it was built of squared timbers and the roof 
was tiled.” Such buildings are common now and the 
house of the well-todo Malay is fast losing native 
distinction. The change is not to be regretted. 
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Outside the Negri Seinbilan even the houses of chiefs 
seem to have biwn |>oor enough beft)re the ilays of 
protection, exwj)! where might could hold its own. 
“A very mo«lest dwelling it was.” remarks Sir Frank 
Swettenham of the hou.se of a Perak princess of the 
first rank in 1874, Ha building of mat sides and 
thatched roof. raise<l fnnu the damp and muddy earth 
on wooden piles, a flight of stejis let! into the front 
of the house and a ladder .'»(*r\'tnl for exit at the back. 
The interior accomnuKlation consisted of a cIoschI in 
verandah and large nKun ami a kitchen tacked on 
behind.” “Mostly nUij>, even the w'alls. and \ery 
dirty,” is AlKlullah s cotninent on the hou.ses of the 
East Cojist in 1835. But though it has always been 
a trait of the Malay chara<*ter to vvekome whatever 
is new and foreign, he adapts and seldom difwards, 
so that though Chinese carj>entry and Euroj»ean 
models have alteretl much, bringing improved material 
and workmanship, larger w-indows and plank fliNirs, 
vet they have destrove<l little, and the^ft-earlier 

0 W It >•'''■ 

arclietype. if it can so lie callwl, abides. There are 
still tyfies of hou.se no {leasant would erect in the 
proximity of his chief and no chief in the proximity 
of his raja. In comparatively recent days, in Pt^rak, 
vfe find Sultan Ali and Sultan Ytuuf regarding with 
jealous eye the fine hou.se built by the Mantri of^l..,arut 
at Matang. and though his widow could not well be 
deprived of the firoperty, by a txinvenieiit fiction it 
was presumed to have devolved as a gi>ft of the State. 
.Sultans and chiefs may build palaces externally 
renaissance or moresque, but there remain the okl 
primary divisions — the hall for visitors, the central 
palace with sleeping afiartments, and, away at the 
back, a kitchen. Finally we must not forget that the 
vast majority of huts are still untouched or touched 
but imperceptibly by modem influences. 
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FURNITURE. 

The feature that strikes the casual observer on 
entering a Malay house is the absence of what the 
Eurojjeajn conceive* to be furniture; and should he be 
interested further and discover that the words for 
chair’ and Isok-rest* are Arabic, the words for towel* 
table* and cupboard* Portuguese, the words for curtain* 
bedstead^ and box* Tamil, then he will certainly 
imagine that there is no such thing as native Malay 
furniture. This impression will Ire confirmed if the 
house he has chosen for inspection be that of a school- 
master or some such hybrid mind and reveal all the 
horrors of cnK'heterl antimacassars and bentwood 
Austrian chairs, photos of the owner by a Chinese 
jH*rj)etrator and oleographs of Queen Victoria or the 
Sultan of Turkey. Yet the Malay hut has furniture 
as much its own as ours is, though, like ours, built up 
of Irorrowings from many ancient sourc’es. 

Ascend the verandah, the part of the house proper 
to the mere male, his gatherings and his pursuits, and 
the visitor will find himself in a space empty, save for 
a few shelves or bamboo racks, for the plank or bamboo 
be<l jdatform of an unmarried son at the further end, 
for the fisherman's net, the hunter’s noose, and the 
birdcage of rattan hanging from the roof; save, too. 
for the half -finished trap or basket that lies scattered 
on the floor to employ the indoor hours of men and 
boys. lxK)k around at these things and at the house- 
hold furniture and he is in the midst of a prehistoric 
civilisation. There is a fable telling how a fairy 
taught Malay women to copy the patterns of those 
remnants of nets and baskets which Sang Kelembai 
left behind when fear of the human race drove him 
away to the sky’s edge. Here is every variety of 

I ^ firm. V AVfi/. t 
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article plaitetl' of dried palm-leaf : mats^ spread over 
part of the floor; mats piled aside to Iw unrolled for 
the aetxjmnuKlation of visitors; a small prayer-mat^ of 
Arabic name but home workmanship; the plaite<l 
tobacw |)oueh‘‘ or or the bag reteptacle*’ for l)etel 
utensils handy for daily use; plaited sacks’ stacker! in 
a corner, full of rii-e frojn the clearing. They are 
sometimes plain, sometimes adormal with open work.' 
or the interweaving of strips dyed red black yellow, 
in Ixith of which styles the craftsm.in’s harnl, sulKjue<l 
to what it wt>rks in. has evolve*! grateful gtH»njetrical 
designs. 

The specimens of plaitetl palm It'aP wtuk kept in 
the verandah are often little U'tter than the etxirse 
rough work t>f the alKtriginal tribes, but iti the inner 
rtxan, the wtnnen's aj»artment. there will Im‘ artit les of 
more delicate material’^ atnl intricate manipulation 
Perak, Pahang. Patani, Ketlah. Kelantan, all prodine 
fine goods. And women store tlothes in baskets” (in 
Malacca of curious pyramitlal shaite.s) adttrnetl with 
raised fancy stitches called “the ja.<inine laid.” "the 
roof-angle. ’’ and st) on; tltHttraleil (»r debasetl by the 
frippery of later civilisatitins the aihlition of 
coloured j)af>er pasted” u|>on them ami the attat hmem 
of gold filigree chains or silver Ikxsscs r'\en her;* 
however, in the onlinary way. articles of the mtist 
primitive kind will predominate Yttn may fiml the 
women plaiting a pattern like that of the bird-sha{X*tl 
receptacle’^ for sweet rit'e which possibly via tes from the 
days of Itelief in a bird soul; or wrap|>ers’* of coconut, 
plantain or {talm-leaf wherein to Ixtil rice, triangular, 
diamond, heptagonal,'* octagonal"^ in sha|H« called 
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“the country's pride"’ “the onion" “the paddle 
handle, " or pre-Muhamiiiadan models of birds, 
buffaloes, staffs, the crab, the horse, the durian, the 
dog. Water-gourds may l)e susfiended from a beam 
in hanging |Milm-leaf holders.^ A ki^ris may be stuck 
in a palm leaf holder* and pinned to the mosquito-net. 
For the t'entral room ot a Malay house is the place 
where sleep old married folk, men and women, with 
their (diildren; sometimes on a raised platform,* more 
often in ctibicles formed by mosquito-nets and outer 
lurlains,*' or merely by the mosquito-nets. The 
omnipr<‘sent l>aby hangs from the rafters in a cradle* 
com|>osed of thre«‘, five or s<*ven layers of cloth, 
according to his degree; tJhat is. after the young 
pn'bationer has lain for the first seven days of his life 
on a mat in a rite strewn tray, and l>cfore he descends 
to the indignity of a rattan basket cradle. In a loft 
that is lighted by a window or hole in the roof, the 
unniarricd girls s|>end day and night aUwe their 
j>areiits’ lamds. safe from the invitation of admirers 
who might els(‘ slip love tokens through the intersjmces 
of the gritliron floor. On the walls of the room may 
l»e nailed. |)erhaps. a tiger's skull or a wild-goat’s 
horns, or more probably, a pair or so of mouldering 
antlers, or ricketty pegs from which dangles the daily 
wear of the (K ciqMints . or the less prized daggers may 
hang there, while s|>eurs and an old gun stand in the 
a)rner. There may lie a tall cupl>oard’ of Portuguese 
name and t'hiill\se manufacture, wherein will be stored 
spare pillows, pa|)ers and the best crockery. There 
will l)e a wooilen shelf or stand,® on w'hich, placed 
in plates or brass holders, will be natural’® or clay 
gourds" and broad clay water-jars.’* A clay or brass 
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brazier will be fillet! with charcoal and incense to 

accompany religious chant ings. In old days the 

largest light in the house prot^eded from resin 

torches' stuck in a nnighly carvet! wooden stand* that 

was placed on the fltwr in the t'entral room. Or shells 

fixed to wooden sticks;^ and clay boats were used to 

hold oil. I.iater. probably, candles* stuck in coconut 

shells, and eventually in brass sticks, were employed. 

Heavy brass lam{is of Indian origin, au8|x*nde<l from 

the chains {that sometimes contain an inlereating 

bird-sha|)ed link), may still be collectw! in the form, 

aj)parently. of lotus cups, from the hollows of whose 

several jietals wick.s proJecte<l. Brass supplies a 

numlier of household utensils, some heavy and thick, 

such as lamps, bowls, basins; some thin ami dw-orated 

with florid realistic representations of butterflies, 

deer, flowers and binls, of which sort trays and large 

lidded Ixixes offer example; yet a third kind, freticil 

with chi.sel or file, provides glass stands braziers and 

|j>etel-trav.s 

% 

Women and chihlren fml generally in the 
kitchen, male guests in the verandah, but female 
guests, and in the absence of guests the lordly laale 
proprietor, feed in the centra! nxMii, sf» that writing 
of its furniture we may cxmveniently deal with the 
utensils «>f a Malay meal in conjunction W’ith that 
brass- work which has played so large a part in its 
.servic<*. Here we have layer u|K>n layer of civilisa- 
tions. The most primitive plate in tlic Malaf' world 
is a twinana leaf ; next a shallow coconut shell* (whose 
existence of course premis«»8 some kind of sc-ttled 
cultivation); and then the wcxxlen platter.* The 
Chinese in the sixteenth century note that the king of 
Johor affected gold and silver eating utensils and other 
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folk earthenware. Rare spec^iraens of obsolete f^reeri 
celadon’ ware from Sawankalok in Siamese territory, 
survive among the old-world treasures of rajas under 
the name of “the ware of a thousand cracks.” Cheap 
C'hiiiese earthenware is (.common everywhere* now, but 
examples of fine early work are extant in large flaf 
dishes used for rice, and an enamelled ('hinese curry- 
tray is occasionally found. EuTt)pe has long imported 
earthenware,* ranging from old Dutch ware or fine 
old willow pattern to (ierman t^fft'e-cups with the 
legend Silamnt miiitim. The niost primitive drinking 
cup is a half coconut shell* carved or plain; then 
mme a small silver lx>wl^ modelled u|K)n it ; then the 
Eun)|)ean glass, for which a brass stand* is provided. 
Tlie rno-st |)rimitive jug, as we have seen, will be a 
dried gourd or a large |)olished coconut shell* with a 
hole atK)ut three inches across at the top, and Iwth arc 
still in vogue even in palaces, where they will t>e tied 
up in a covering of yellow «loth, a string with a 
golden knob at the end l»eing pulled to clo.se the mouth 
of the oewering : it is also customary to place a plate* 
of silver or brass atop the mouth of the (xxomit shell, 
and to set thereon the small drinking bowl. Next 
came the gourd of pottery, fitted sometimes with a 
silver stopper top; being often round-bottomed* and 
always porous, it is put in a shallow metal basin.* 
Very rarely a brass vessel of gourd shape, or a brass 
kettle,'® or a kettle of Ligor niello ware will be used 
for cold wat«r; and now also an earthenware jar,“ 
or a horrible thick muddy-blue decanter** of European 
manufacture. All these vessels serve both to fill the 
drinking l>owl or gloss and for jwuring water over the 
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hands preliminary and suhst*quent to feeding. The 
water of aldution is laujrht in a larp* silver or brass 
bowl' or in ai vessel* tlmt is eniploye<l alike for that 
puqaost* and for a spittawm. Trays are of many kinds : 
there is the flat vvooalen or lacquer traiy.' hijjh of rim; 
there is the braiss tray, flat and rimmed, ‘ there is the 
waxMlen pedestal tray, sometimt's very large.'’ tliere 
is the brass jHxlestaal traay for a single i‘ake plate 
and the large brass pedestal tray for a number of 
saueer.s.' I’edestail traiys are dmarated (Ui festivals 
with an embroideretl atid Is'ad work fringe', lik»* the 
fringe on the marriage mosquito net. nf Hindu name 
and .shaped [X'rhaps jifter the le.if of the sa« red 
jHH'pnl tre«‘. 'Frays, plates jind gourds an' prot«*< ted 
from flies ami dirt by conii-al covers. enibroid«*re»!' or 
made of bamlMXV’’ cut into element ric gisuia*trii' ami 
floral patt(‘rns dyed red and blai K, or similar < o\crs 
dtHorattxl with blue gnxm re<l and gilt pajsT <-it into 
scndls. CliitK^* ami Kun»|>«*.in wares an* u.s»*d for 
coflfw .s«»rvices. 

Finally, there .are tobarei* atid lH*t»'l boxes, those 
appanages of the l.ist course* of a Malav meal, 
(’oiisidering the uiiivers;i! habit ami »en*inonv of 
l*etel chewing in the An hifielago ami the jmrtability 
and numljer of its utensils, it is not .surprising tq ttfid 
a great variety of material and shajx'H. a voeahulttfy 
rather vague in it.s terminolf»g'y. the name for a woiKleti 
artit le inipnqMTly transfernsl to a brass one, and »t> 
on. The must fuirnitive kind are plai%e<l of k*rf*w- 
palm as already notisl Then I'otne small wootlen 
che.st.s." fitteij with travs to (orituin the rixiuisiteit of 
lietel chewing. .sha|ied like the coders Malay Mailura 
use, larger at law than lid. ruddy carvwl; ahapft 
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littK a drawer that pulls out at the side;’ one 8ha}>e* 
has ail ornaiueiital end of wo<m 1 or silver jirojecling* 
as it is carried under the arm— these last are commonly 
used for the presentation of l>t*tel at lietrotiial and 
some I’erak specimens liave realistic Ixihbing models 
of snakes made of wax and fastened <le|)endent from 
pliant rattan hv human hair. Sjiecimens made 
entirely of ^old. or Ligor niello, or silver, of brass or 
tin. also (Kcur. and then there is only a tray for the 
betel vine leaves and in place of the other divisions 
in the tray we have four tiny *askets;’ but there are 
otlier sjH'cimens. ojH'ii at the top and taking the form 
rather <»f a small, <leep tray than of a chest. 
ComnnaKT in metal, are open .salvers,^ round or oblong, 
or round ami on pedestals : 

tf'l iiui ilial V elrf! in ftiur. 

tliat V uilh sri ntni uaUr; 

its slt in, ' 

ami gambir arc the contents of the four caskets. If 
the laskets 1 h‘ pre.sented on an ojien salver, then a 
metal vast\* shajHal like a triangle upside down with 
its apex cut t»lY, takes the place of the casket's tray 
for the vine leaves. 'I’he casket/ that holds the lietel- 
riut is commonly open, unlike the others; that* 
cmitaining the lime is round, its sides parallel from 
base to lid. or it is (Mlagonal, or round and stunted : 
the other two caskets may lie imMlelliHl after the seed- 
[H>d of the .sacred lotus; the lid is often decoratetl, like 
waist-lx'lts, with a conventionalised lotus flower 
jiattern. Round Ixixes* are made for tobacco, 
decorated with conventional foliated scrolls common 
in all Malay silver work, or a box'® like a huge old 
silver watch is used. It is caskets and boxes whidi 
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of all Malay work are the most interesting as 
representative obviously of very various influences, 
which too have fountl their way more than any other 
articles into Eim>}>ean collections and, with an almost 
tiresome iteration, into museums : like Tennyson’s 
“little flttwer in the craimie<l wall," they emliody a 
large problem in a small compass, and coidd we tell 
all about them, we shouhl know a lot aKmt the 
comings and goings of the Malay raie. Ilelel-nut 
scissors,* shaj)^ in the form of tlie head of a bird 
or dragon, whichever it Ih', and in the form of the 
magic steed, kudu s^mbrani, exhibit wane of the 
earliest iron work. 

Malay life, even in palaces, is es,sentiany simple, 
and this may serve to excuse* transition from tlie 
refinements of the table (or rather the fliK>r) to the 
mere utensils of the kitchen. Also the kitchen, if not 
in the back of the c'entral nx*m itself, is rot far 
separated; moreover, it is as interesting as any part 
of the house, ami though it is imjH>ssil>le alwolutely to 
distinguish the most primitive utensils frt>m later 
accretion.s, more {K,*rhaps than any other r<K>m it liears 
traces of ultimate civiliwjtions. There are examples 
of bamlxx) work in a iiamUio liellows, or rather blower; 
in a oooking-|K)t for rice, construi ted of a single joint 
of bamlxjo, the green cane resisting the fire long 
enough U) c(X)k one mes.H . in bamlxx) racks.® There are 
specimens of bamlxjo and rattan weaving in hanging 
pjate- holders,^ in stands^ for round bottomed cooking- 
pots, in fish (Teels,® in baskets® for fish or vegetables, 
in strainers,® in rice sieves.® There arc utensils of 
dried coconut shell : ladles,® bowls*® with rattan 
handles, 8[>ooiih.*' There is some important carved 
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wood-work : a parrot-shaped handle to sweet-rice 
spoons,’ sjKKtns with rudely carved foliated handles, 
oval carv^ enscrolled blocks^ (such as are used also 
by Dyaks) for crushing salt and pepper, and last, but 
not least, cake-moulds,* and a spurred coconut 
ra8|)er/ In the south of the Peninsula the coconut 
rasjjer is decorated with foliated carving like the 
j)ep|)er-l>kx*k : in the far north, in Patani there is far 
wider sco[ie in design, probably due to Cambodian 
influence, and wnonut raspers are carved in the forn| 
of grotesque Ijeasts, of human figures kneeling 
prostrate with the spur-scraper offered in uplifted 
hands; uud there too cake-moulds liear the carved 
irnjiress of buflfaloes, ele[>hants, cows, twks, tortoises, 
axes, khis, ljurses even and pistols, while cake-moulds 
in the south have only ctinvenlional foliated designs. 

Considerable interest attaches to the four methods 
of tire making once in vogue in the Peninsula, the 
lire saw, the fire-drill and the fire-syringe, as they 
have Iteen calleil, and the familiar flint and steel. 
The use of the fire-saw is still known to jungle Malays. 
A branch of soft, dry wood* is taken, scooped out till 
a small orifice ap|)ears in the centre of the'hollow; it 
is notched transversely across the orifice on the outer 
side and a piece of rattan* passed underneath it and 
worked to and fro by hand till dust rises through the 
orifice and jiresently ignites. Another kind of 
fire-saw is made from a piece of sharp-edged split 
bambcK), whic'has worked quickly to and fro in a notch 
across a piece of bambex) split in half and filled with 
tinder.’ The fire-drill® consists of a piece of friable 
wood in Which a shallow groove or orifice is cut, the 
point of a hard stick is inserted and the drill stick 
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twirlctl rapidly lK‘twe<‘n the palms of tlie hands with 
the action of one whiskinjt an egg or a e<Hktai!. till 
the tlust got from the soft wotsl liy frictiim smoulders. 
The hre-syringe’ is made sometimes t)f wimhI, some- 
times of tin: its piston td' tin or hartl \v<kmI is iKniiid 
round the end with elt)th, just as the piston entl t)f a 
Jluro{x\'in glass syringe is l>ound with cotton, and the 
end of the piston is .slightly holloweii to readve tinder; 
to make the timler catch fire, the piston is d*iven 
smartly into the ivlinder ami ahru[>tly withdrawn. 
It has l)een found rarely in the IVninsula and also in 
Ik)rneo (where it is called the tin lire syriiige). I am 
not certain if its use is known in the south of the 
Peninsula. It is tJtviously a fairly advanced meth(Hl 
of fire-making, and it is said to l»e commonly found 
among Indonesian [)et>ples. 

For ctKjking-vessels. there is the earthenware fmt' 
and steamer;^ and of lat<‘r use a miml>er of hras; and 
iron vessels, a covere<l brass rice |>ot.* a large ojaui 
bra.s.s {)ot^ for swwtmeat c<N>kery. a large ojKoi iron 
stew {KJt,*' a huge iron cauhlroii.' an ojkui iron frying 
pan.® The cooking phue"' is an arrangement of stum's 
on which the |wts are place<l; aUtve it is a shelf'® on 
which firewoo<l is laid to dry. ami more wikkI issiaikcd 
l)esi<le the fire place There is a grindstone^' for 
currv-stufTs ami a liny st(»ne mortar'" for {Kninding 
chillies and <ither edihle jssls. In the [Hirlieus of the 
kitchen there will Ik' large earthenware wak'r jars’^ 
and s<»me basins'® for washing and culinary purjKMWs. 

The rest of the hou.se is devoted to middle age and 
meals : the ijest l>ed-nK)m. in homes where there are 
daughters of marriageable age, to the ajKitheosis of 
youth. Here will l^e kept the finest furniture, the 
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softest clothes, the best embroidery. The door will be 
curtaiiied and its curtain adorned with the bo-leaf 
fringe or, alas for modern taste, hideous white 
ciwheted work. There will be a stand just inside 
for the drinking vessels such as we have already 
described. Athw'art the room, in the (x>rner next the 
window and outer wall, will be a small day couch' of 
one storey only, made of wood, with frett^ skirting- 
IxHird" in front, or Ixjard pasted with t^oloured papers 
in lloial scrolls Thereon w ill be laid a mat of several 
thickne.sses^ according to the liouse-owner s rank, 
wlgcil^ with gold -ihreadetl silk larder and silver or 
enibroideiLHl corners; and at the head of the couch a 
large round pillow“ with embroidered or gold silver 
“faces’ ‘ or ends. On this day couch will l>e found the 
Ijest Ix’itel utensils in the house. Hut the greatest care 
w ill have Ixjen lavishetl on the large bed -platform*' that 
runs lengthwise along the nKim against the inner 
partition ; it will lie storied according to rank, w’ith 
fretted or pa |>er- pasted’ front ; it will l)e enclosed in a 
large mosquito-net adorned within and without along 
tlie to}> with the Ixi-leaf fringe embroidered, and often 
having silver leaves among the embroidery. Like the 
day couch’ and the stand for water vessels, it will 
have hung alx>ve it a ceiling-cloth*' to keep off the dust 
and debris of the palm-leaf roof. At the head, and 
extending the full width of the bed-platform, wdll be 
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an oblcaig hollow pillow,* made of white cloth stretched 
over a wiKKlen frame, its ends adorned w’ith 
embroiderv or silver plates, and on this pillow will l>e 
laid a prizetl kl^ris and two i>r three rouml pillows 
with dec-oratetl ends fating taUwards. AUne it all 
will tower the triangidar pyramidal back-' tt» the dais, 
det't)rateil with colouretl pa|)er, and sometimes 
exhibiting the liertsl rwf with ujH-urviiig crtK-kets 
found in Buddhist wats, though the pyramidal sliape 
is not, i Iwlieve, comnum in the south. Below the 
hollow oblong pillow are laid Hat' sleeping pillows, 
and then aanes the Ited proj)er. covered v\ith a 
mattress, on vvhieh are laid two mats, one f<)r bride 
and one for gr<K>m, with embroitieretl corners ami of 
several thicknesses according to rank ; one or more long 
Dutch wife pillows' stretch the length of the mats, 
perba{>s a silk coverlet' will spread. There will lie 
various household articles insi<le this in"s<juit<>- 
curtain ; on the inner wall side of the Ih?^ 1, at the 
head, Ijetwetm the slc*eping jiillows and the bant d 
saraga, are kept stpiat, round-lidded boxes* of* 
Palembang brass or Palembing lactpier, recepUu'les 
for clothes and toilet neoessjiries; and there is a 
wooden clothes-rack,* ciirve<l witli upturue<i ci\x:ket«, 
suspended from the inos<|uito-*jet or sUiuding in the 
inner siile of the bed. 

Such in outline, tiresome skeleton outline as 1 
have had to make it, are the article* of furniture in a 
Malay house. Not a tithe of them will l>e found in the 
ordinary house, for it is not a museum hut a h«ime, 
generally untidy, disordered, yet neat in the effect of 
dim l>ackground8 and recesses and dun natural colours. 
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DRESS. 

The Malay Armais relate how one of the 
bendaharas of old Malacca would change his garments 
four or five times a day ; how he had coats and turbans 
of all colours and such a number of each colour that 
they could be counted by tens; some of his turbans 
kept always ready rolled; his coats some half-sewed, 
others nearly finished, others just cut out; and how 
he had a tall mirror by which he dressed himself daily, 
asking his w^ife if this coat suited that turban and 
following her advite exactly. It is a story that goes 
to tlie root of the matter, b^use the Malay has been 
a fop for centuries and is a fop still. Turning over 
his wardrobe^ one is only astonished that head or tail 
can Ije made of such admired disorder. For centuries 
the fashions and stuffs of India, C'hina, Persia, 
Arabia, Euroje hav^e been j)ouring into it. The 
('hiocse rmirds tell how this king and that 
throughout the Archii>elago sent envoys to the 
Celestial kingdom and got in return “suits of clothes 
embroidered, with golden dragons, ’ “a girdle with 
precious stones, pieces of silk-gauze, pieces of plain 
silk, pieces of silk with golden flowers.” The early 
voyagers narrate how Cambay, Coromandel and 
Bengal trafficked with Java and Malaa'a in “cotton 
lyuen siirampuras, cassas, 8ate[)osas, black satopasen, 
black cannequins, red toriaes, red beyzamen,” 
names that make the eye dizzy; and how 
“the heathenish Indians that dwelt in Goa not only 
sold all kiudes of silkes, sattins, damaskes and curious 
workes of porselyne from China and other places, but 
all manner of wares of velvet, silke, sattin and such 
like, brought out of Portingall” The Malay 
welcomed all with the avidity of the bom wanderer 
that his Archipelago had made him, and took such an 
Elizabethan gusto in things foreign that the remoter 
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its origin tiie finer the object in his eyes, till, to 
rouse eiithusiasiii, his bunis ha<l to sing of 'sum?! from 
Kliurassan,” k^ris "wrought t)f tlie iron left after the 
making of the keys of the Knabah , scarves "made 
of the nK>squito-net i>f the propliet of Allali;"^ 

‘ NnrnAv <»1 iniltt rin ti lai ru* 
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With marvellous dexterity he eont rived to at! just this 
barbtiric plenty to a fair standard of g(»o4l taste It 
is true that he »tften revels in grand iliHjuent phrases 
from Sanskrit. Tamil, rersian. Arabir and so on; 
they are heirloi»ms and sound like that 'blessiHl word 
Meso|KJtamia' ' in roinamv, but they th* not e<>nimand 
his attention. Ail the tune he is bu.''y {K‘<Ting over his 
acquisitions with the curious eyes of a jiaue child, 
inventing laUds for them drawn from alNinginal 
intimacy witli nature I’he gold .s|«tts «tn his c<k}U are 
laljelled "the .scatteixsl riie-grains" (tr "bee.', on the 
wing"; the patterns on his skirt "the chequer Iwiurd, ‘ 
"the bamlKio s[>ikes," "the jump tlir'i* .•'tr’jM* *, if 
his skirt l>e heavy with gold thread, it i.s 'lubU'd "the 
cloth that would sink a junk " Hii bracelet is oval 
without and flat within, and he names it "tin split 
rattan" bangle. He welcomes foreign skill, but fie 
insists on having gixsls conform to hi.H taste ; there is 
a story that Sultan Muhamad, of Klahuca, sent a 
messenger to the land of the Klings to order forty 
lengths of forty different kinds of floweret! cloth/ and 
that none of the designs brought suitetl the mt*ssenger h 
fancy till, at last, he tlrew designs himsedf, so 
teautiful and intricate as to amaze the craftsmen. 
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The Malay haa the faculty of criticiftinp; as well as 
the penerouK faculty of admiration. In “Anggun 
(/he Tiiuf^gal” the young hero dresses all in black, but 
his mother tells him he looks like a flock of crows; 
changes into (‘omplete white, whereupmi she likens him 
to a fl(xk of storks; <hanges into red, when she 
compares him with the hibiscus aflame at daybreak; 
and he only .satisfies her by donning garments of 
('ontrasted ('olour. Rut though he asfx)rts. the Malay 
never disi'ord.s. He adopts the iacket, and the old 
.shouldersca rf l>ec*orne.s a head .shawl' for his women, 
a waist band for him.s<*lf. a stole at court, a cordon at 
vvfHlding ceremonies; he adopts trousers, and the skirt 
is a ufx'fni re<'e[)tacle of baggjige. a handy change at 
the journey’s end. a decent tribute to the dictates of 
his religioji He has an accumulation of centuries 
.anti civilisations in the way of jewellery, the greater 
I'.irt .sacred from immemorial snj>erstition : good taste 
f«*rbid.s him to flaunt it all. but ap|>ortions this to his 
tiny children, that to his unmarried daughters, and 
ofdy .sows with the sack on the occasion of a w’edding. 
Moreover, not all the gold of the Indies has ousted 
the wrist-string as an amulet, nor till recently 

the ancient vanity of blackened teeth.* It is 

this con.servatism which has left such a bewildering 
abundance of material for the study of his 
dress, and it was this con.servatism which led 
Marsden to write. “We ap[>ear to the Sumatrans to 
have degenerated from the more splendid virtues of 
our predecessors. Even the richness of their laoed 
suits and the gravity of their perukes attracted a 
degree of admiration, and I have heard the disuse of 
the large hoops worn by* the ladies pathetically 
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lainentetl : the quick, and to them inexplicable, 
revolutions of our fashions are subject of much 
astonishment, ami they naturally conclude that those 
modes can have but little intrinsic merit which we are 
so ready to change , or at least that our tiaprice renders 
us very in('om|)etent to l>e the guides of their improve- 
ment.” Tn the light of actual fact the ('oneluding 
sentence .seems singularly unfortunate. Criticism 
has a.s.sailerl the originality of every Malay gjirment 
except the chequer skirt. 

The Malay .skirt a.s it exists to-day in the north of 
the Peniiusula. and a.s it proliably existe<l in the far 
days of its primal investiture, is a piect* of cloth 
home-spun, of ('oarse vegetable fibre.* chequer, wloured 
with vegetable dyes, un.sewn.® bound alioui the waist 
reaching hardly to the knees.^ “the kne«‘-caf>s often 
exposed even in the king's balm, a practice which 
would not l>e tolerate<l in any other part of the 
Peninsula.” From that it has develoj>etl into a 
garment* alxmt forty inches in depth and eighty in 
length, the ends .sewn together so that the made skirt 
is a wrapper like a bottomless sack, lacking pleat or 
intricacy of tailoring, its openings equal in si/c at 
top and bottom, the latter indeeil being txmvertible 
terms. It has depended for its I'ontinued vogue on an 
infinite adaptability : it can serve as a nether garment, 
a bathing cloth, a night shirt, a turban, a wallet, a 
cradle, a shroud; it was retained and resjiected as a 
shibboleth of Islam when the use of lrou.sera he<‘ame 
almost universal. There are several ways of 
fastening it about the waist, from loosely bundling 
it so as to hold a dagger or parang, to folding it ao 
neatly that a long pleat will open down either leg aa 
the wearer strides: the country mouse can be 
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distinguished from the town mouse by the hang of 
his skirt. There were modes fashionable at court : 
for chiefs the “skirt in puffs,”* for ladies the 
“billowy”* tempestuous swell. 

The range in material and pattern is wide. To 
point a cx>mmon distinction, there are two kinds of 
sarong, the chequer skirt of geometrical design* and 
the flowered Javanese skirt* on which figure birds and 
warriors. Did the chequer skirt accompany the race 
in a migration from the north? The kain Chamfa is 
of geometrical draught-board pattern : Patani and 
Kelantan still prmluce coarse chequer skirts of 
vegetable fibre : the chequer style must have been long 
and firmly established to resist the inroad of Javanese 
fashion, which sucH'eeded only in capturing the head- 
kerchief. In addition to these, there are two other 
kinds of material that deserve especial emphasis. 
There is the material of which Palembang and Batn 
Bara tand Asahan) produtv varieties and which 
Trengganu imitates with its thin inferior silk; the 
style of the cloth of gold.® the silk ground almost 
alway.s a ritb red. sometimes having a faint chequer 
trace<l in sparse white or blue or black threads; 
generally filain. and dependent for beauty on small 
geometrical and floral patterns® interwoven in gold 
thread, with a mass of gold-thread decoration’ at the 
edge and on the kl^pala sarong. There is a Malay 
saying, “If you are about to die, go to Malacca; if 
you want pleasAnt dreams, to Palembang; if you desire 
good food, to Java; if you like fine clothes, to Bata 
Bara.” Batu Bara silk was and is the wear for 
Malay nobility on occasions of state, for commoners 
at weddings : of it not only skirts but trousers, jackets 

t Kmn 2 Omfmk Vhomk 

t4ipfik h$lnh < Kftin & Kmn h^nnn^ 

^ Mmm birm fmtnk, htm^n kitmhmg^ 

kimt ffiiff, tU*. 2 fikM pmh^k funil. 
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and pillow-cases are made. The other silk* which 
desen-es study, l>eing. so far as I know, {wculiar to the 
north and hardly afTecte«l south of Perak, is woven in 
Pahang. Trengganu and Kelantan. and is found not 
only in s>notnjs hut motv (Mirlicularly in that shoulder 
.scarf whi('h was the forerunner of the jacket; it is of 
exquisite harmonious .solier c«>l«>urs. a blend of reds, 
yellows and gretuis, the sha{a* of the pattern, if closely 
inspec’ted. l>earing a distant resemblance to the lime 
from which it has acquired ita name; for that is the 
l)est and most typi<al pattern out of several s{a*cies. 
such as the “dove head, *’ arul so on/ There is one 
kind of silk which (combines this pattern with the grdd 
thread ornament of the Sumatran style.* Vet another 
kind of fabric.* employed l<‘ss for skirt than f(*r i^>at 
and kerchief, is a calendere«l silk stamjasl with design 
in gold-leaf by means of carved w<K*den blocks, a kind 
manufacture«l \u Patani and Pahang Tl c word for 
silk i.s .Sanskrit,* which gives a clue to the .source of its 
original ailoption, but plain woven silk from China 
has long l)een u.-^ed for the manufacture of srmte kinds 
of skirt anfl scarf. It is stained with aniline dyes to 
produce the “rainlK>w’’‘ silk marie by BoyanciM and in 
.Singa{iore. now fashionable in pla<e of roRtlier and 
heavier stuffs, worn ofteru'st as a scarf but sometimes 
as a i^arnna l>otli by men and women. Formerly the 
cotton sorona was either <*fwir.se home-sptin or, for the 
higher classes, calendennl Rngis tartan r loth, but now 
the ('oromander (lerman tartan hold.s the field 
The flowererl Javanese skirt is worn sometimes hv men 
as a loin cloth with tnmsers, hut, as a long skirt, is 
considered effeminate except for indoor deshabille. 

^ Kntn famnn t fluntfo thf nqkeh , /rnrfir/n hfft I'jMniriw, 

efiumhm inM mmrnn rmetk Uft nil 

f>Attern% nf Hfid K«itn 

« Kmn ^ Sut/ro ft Ktrin ^ 
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The Malay t'ertainly went coatless in early 

historical times: the Chinese chroniclers repeatedly 

advert to the fact ano it is only in their later records 

that “a short, jacket” is sometimes mentioned!. Folk 

romances devoting? lines of ballad verse tc» picturing ' 

the hero’s skirt, dagger and head-kerchief dismi.ss his 

coat in cH few Persian. Arabic or Portuguese phrases’ 

descriptive of a foreign cloth, and there has never 

l)een any rigid royal etiquette in the matter of coats 

except in Java, where the gann''nt was forbidden at 

courts. If r,nngga8»i can refer to the old traditional 

kingdom of Langkasuka. then the chronicles give a 

picture of dress in the north of the Peninsula in the 

sixth <‘entury describing how ‘‘men and women have 

the upi^t'r part of the Ixidy naked, their hair hangs 

loosely down, ami around their lower limbs they use 

only a sarona of cotton: the kings and noble.s w'earing 

a thin, tlowerefl cloth {.<Plfndnna) for covering the 

upper part of the IxmIv.” (’olonel I.ow, who went up 

the IVrnk river in 1820. remarks that “the women 

display a g<vMl deal of the up{)er fiart of the body, 

only throwing their upfier dress, which is a narrow 

piece of cloth, carelessly acro.ss the breast.” Even 

no%v Kelnntan and Ihitani men wear no coats, but 

wrap a long sash almut their waists which is often 

shifted to the shoulders, while the women following 

a fashion that obtains alike in Siam and in Java, 

“hitch a cloth round the Ixidy under the arms and 

alxive the bust,^ which falls over the mrona to a few 

% 

inches below' the hips, being usually adjusted to reveal 
the figure as much ns f>ossible.” In the fifteenth 
centtir)' the t/hine.se chronicles tell us how the “people 
of Banjermasin wore a jacket with short sleeves, which 
they put on over their heads,” and those of Malacca 
“a short jacket of flowered cotton” : the former 

I Baju mn*vt baniit, h, $akhla*, b, bUidu. St Kimbm. 
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statement being the earliest explicit allnstnn to the 
bfiju kurona. A coal with short sleeves’ is the usual 
garb of princes of romance ami may date from the 
days of the armlet; being worn %vith trousers of similar 
name and shortness, it was proliably afTec'ted for 
fighting, while the cnmimon rank and file wore a 
straight coat' altogether sleeveless The “Malay 
Annals” relate it was Tun Hassjin. a great fop and 
t^mhigoona in the reign of Mahnnitl Shah, who first 
lengthened the .skirts of the Malay coat and wore* large 
and long sleeves, it having l)een formerly l)oth short 
and straight, and how Ton lIa.H.san was therefore 
celel>rated in topical verse as rcxpiiring four cubits of 
cloth for his c'<«it. There are. in brief, two styles, the 
ctwit o[)en all dovsm the front^ a!ul coats with only a 
hole for the head to slip through’ ('ommenting on 
them as they ext ur in a IVsisi saying : 

*'\Vho WHH it th** lami * 

Tfit»y who t|onn»*<i tiu* ntuiid e hA catti*' r* 

And mixt d with tht Mnla^^ fi< iiihau ; 

Th<fy who rlr)nn*'d thv njwMkk B’ '^i***.* 

Mr. Skeat Itoldly sug'gc'sts that the styles {xtsaibly 
di.stinguished those who follow»*d the ad>it T?'m^ng- 
gon/i and the odot pt'rfhttt'h resjiectively. He remarks 
that the baju kurona i.s generally worn by 
Menangkabau Malays of the Xegri Scmbilan. and he 
might have added that the Naning t«>galia include 
such a coat, whose narrow opening, according to 
popular lielief, will fit none but the pPnghulu or his 
destined successor.* .lava certainly would ap[)ear to 
affect the “split c'oat” : Malay weclding garments are 

i fhfu 2 prdnk 5 hihh, * kurmjf 

5 **To thill day/* wrote NVwl»of«i **ii in hrmly hf ttiAtiy ihm 

the rider hn»th«!t of Abdiil Sy<*d wnn mMy tm imvinht of hli 

inability to gijt hit hi!%cl throtij^h this iiecli of thi» viwit. whirh It 
irqiri»i>n>l4>d to W to tmidl tt to mfinii of iojpfftlon of iw«i 

fingerrt How the penghtthi cuotrivtd to itip hit Itrtc# hfm4 thmtifh 
inuti rtmaitii a matUir of t'tiojcicittrt 
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mostly derived from Java and the wedding coat is 
open down the front : but the bnju knrong has so long 
b^n universal among both sexes of the Malays that 
conjecture as to its original adoption is probably futile. 
Prior to the introduction of the kibaya, it was 
commonly the wear for women, short and reaching 
only to the sarong, or in the Malacca of Ix)gan’8 day, 
“reaching to a little aboye the ankle, its cuffs fasten^ 
with buttons of gold and sometimes of diamonds.” 
It is not surpri.sing that feminine vanity soon 
discarde<l a style .so disastrous to ordered tresses; and 
the long, shafieless kSbaya of Portuguese name, and 
for indcKirs a short open jacket’ fastened with brooches, 
are now universally worn by women. Men’s coats are 
variation.s of the two main types; Chinese, Arabic 
and Euro|iean influences leaving their mark, local 
llrumnud.s and Worths of Johor and Malacca, Kedah 
and Penang accounting for minor differences of style. 
The (x>.‘it double-breasted and tied at the side of the 
wai.st with strings, the coat^ oj)en down the front with 
fn>gged buttons are Chinese. Kaffles detected traces 
of the old Friesland cosit in Java; and many now 
obs<}lete Malay styles — the collar high at nape of neck,’ 
the sleeve tight at wrist and buttoned from the elbow 
down, the tailed’ or “winged" tx>at — all show traces 
probably of Eurojx*an patterns. The Zouave tunic 
and the pilgr ini's flowing gown’ are Arabic. Women 
have Iwrrowed tinderwear from India’ and lately from 
Europe. Men* have long worn an undervest of linen 
or silk and now affect the zephyr. Newbold's picture 
of the Dato Klana of Sungai Ujong in 1833, shows 
how elaborate' the vest wouhl sometimes be : the 
[Missage is worth quoting in full. “His dress betrayed 


1 Bajti Jipun. 2 Bttfu han^nt. S hfpok. * 

birtafop toyangioifonti. » i Bofm taHruA. » Okvii. 
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a taste for finery, ('onsistinp of puidy red sureont 
flowered with yellow; n hroacl criinson sash encircling 
his waist, in which were insertecl several weafKHia of 
the IVfalayan fashion; a Batek handkerchief with the 
hi-cornute tie and a plaid silk saronft, resembling the 
tartan worn by Highlanders. desc<Muling to the knees; 
underneath the plaid he wore short emlwoidered 
trous<‘rs. In the left hand sash of his close vt'st of 
purple broadcloth, lined with light green silk and 
adorne<l with silk hue and small round Intttons of 
gold filagn'e, was a watch* of anti(pje shaje, to which 
were ap|)ende4l a gttbl chain and seals He wore his 
hair Ion*?, and verv obvious it was to two of the five 
senses that he. when studying the irraces. had no more 
sparc<l the oil than Demosthems hitH'^df 

Trousers' carrv their alien oriiritt even in their 
designation. Apart from the extreme itnprob. ability 
of a [irimitive race indulging in two entindv different 
kind.s of garment for tin* nether limbs .ind ^rom the 
silence of early travellers, we have the evideiec of the 
chronitdes that the {Hs^ple of I^ingga.su won' not! mg 
but .sjirongs, and we know that the w<inl i< Persian <*nt 
of Arabic, ft is significant that Achei'n. tiic earliest 
stronghold of Muhammadani.sm. ha.s alwaw tw'en 
famous for its jtatterns * a sack like shat>e th-iigned. 
one might fancy, for the netlier lirme* of a l»ear, of 
enormous width an^l depth 4>f .seat, with a thrt'e 
cornerefl embroiflercd pie<v ralle<l the “rbji k's web ’* 
at the back of the ankles. This {tattern dominater! 
the Peninsula. lK»th for nten and women t>f the higher 
class, till (Tiinese and Fairftj»ean stvles ousted it, and 

^ Or *^s%9k llvp likte f/wp ^ 

to % f'orne-f f»f thi' wnirn WHi* fW 

^ F'^ra-lc irs tbe- Mm fvi44* |) Mm 

M Mr. \Vilkifi#4>r» m**, iHr wor#< fo? ' 

Haytmg Mi forfpe'rh' thr tm Ptttsik 

river « thk. 
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the passion for trousers, inspired presumably by 

Islamic sentiment, took such a hold of the Malay 

mind that, south of Patani and Keiautau, the man 

who omitted the garment was cxjnsidered a craven and 

Don Juan before the settled days of llritish protection. 

A confusing number of styles was in vogue ; some were 

decorated with gold lace;' some had gold thread 

interwoven in the material up to the knee;'' some were 

slamjxMl with tracings in gold painP or adorned with 

inlet pietes^ of i-oloured glass; some woven in 

latitudinal stri}x*s'“ of red, yellow, white, black and so 

on. rhe “cut in all cases wa.-. Achinese, or founded 

on Achines€‘ but without the “duck web/’* And, 

indml, in the Malay world, the only other patterns 

that ar^^ found are Chinese and European and 

variations of them. Two kinds of scant workaday 

trews dest?rve mention ; tlie short, tight liugis trousers^ 

worn by Malay mineis, and the short loose Chinese 

trou;>e»s,' reaching barely below the ktiee, which are 

cornmonlv worn in the wet rice-lields. 

¥ 

A very early fashion in belts was a narrow woven 
bantl,'^ with a hx>p for the k?ris at one end, to be 
woumi outside the deep waist-cloth; and we also find 
a band of scarlet cloth, adoriUHl with inlet pieces of 
glass, with sequins and embroidery. A few decades 
ago there wms common a pouch-belt, the pouch a foot 
long and two or three inches deep with a slit in the 
middle; loopcxl at one end, with a string ending in 
a button at the* other, by which it was fastened round 
the hotly. Quite recently and still up-country, for 
ornament rather than utility, was worn a loose 
hanging belt" derived, perhaps, from Chinese 
influentie, of woven silver wii'e*^ or of silver coins, such 

* 2 imm* ^ kiriiUmk. 

^ ,S. htreh^rmm, ^ S, fmjmf m-hxntp; m-himfmf. 6 S* mdtt 
/iiirw, S. MtmiMik. or hiUtk\ ® 

PimbUit* H OindiL hBwL 
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as is worn at Patani wwltlings and of ton afTectod by 
daiK'er.s. Womon have always \v«>rn a silver 
or silk w’aist l)and with a largo metal buckle in front, 
a trackle which was oni'e and for wealthy fops is still 
a part of male attire. Hut the waist-cloth of ronmnce, 
the waist -cloth' of prinwH and warriors in turbulent 
times was a deep fringed sash, wound round and 
round the IkkIv and capable of resisting a dagger 
thrust. Sometimes it was the product of Malay kwms, 
stiff with gold or silver thread or interwoven with 
Arabic texts: sometimes it was an Indian fabric, 
whose sheen of shot motlleil ctilour, probably, won it 
a nickname after a snake^ an<l a repuUition for lieing 
able, if fuinigate<l, to turn itself into its reptile 
prototype and render its owner s IkkIv invulnerable 
and his house sitfe from thieves. 

"Hound his waist hp wraftpiii a wnist band. 

With the somp tlhrty cubita 

with iuhI nnuky pattern 

Ihricv a day it changpt] itn eobfur. 

In the inonting dew hkr 
Nixm day mw it turn to purf>le 
And at eve 'twas ahining yellow : 

•Such thf* raiment of Sri liama/' 

In this broad sash were thrust la-tel utensils and 
an array of wea|)ons. For an invariable item of Malay 
dress before EurojXian regulations were enfiirced, was 
one or more often three daggers. Munshi Abdullah 
relates how, when it was proposed to forbid the 
w'earing of weapons at Singafsire, tlie chiefs com- 
plained to Raffles that daggerless they felt naked; and 
he tells us how. on his visit to Trengganu and 
Kelantan, he found the inhabitants of those countries 
all armed with “six or seven javelins, a kiris, a 

t Hlngkofifj (or J»v,) 2 jf(mn fkiiidm -irtm Otijernl C. And 

S. : Kihwmtg wrapped in unimule ehtndar ia mnmmniM by Maradim 

among the regalia of Matiangkabaa, 
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chopper, or cutlass, or sword, or a long kSrw in their 
hands and 8t)metime8 a gun.” The dagger is still a 
part of court dress and the quality of the mounting 
a privilege of rank. Princes of the highest rank may 
have sheath and hilt of gold;’ others only the Icmg 
piece of the shea^ f cliiefs only the lower bali-lengtS 
of the sheath,* with ornament of silver gold 
cord* atove. The Malawa code laid do^ that 
"persons not attached to the palace are not allowed to 
wear a Mr is with a golden handle* weighing an ounce 
without express perinissiou from the king, except the 
bendahara and children and grand children of the 
king; the penalty being conli.s, ation of the weapon.” 
The fashion of wearing a dagger is almost obsolete in 
the Protected States and the only enthusiasts in the 
matter are a few old men to whom the Sultan’s permit 
to carry a MrLs is a visible sign of their untitled 
gentility. If an offensive weajxm is required, the 
small ‘ fwpjHjr-crusher ”'’ the straight badik or the 
curved Arabic ”ri|>|>er,” all of which are easy to 
ci:>noeal, are carried under the coat. But a supersti- 
tious ^reverence for the keris still obtains and folk 
are readier to di8|X)se of its gold sheath than of a 
rusted blade, w'hich may bring good luck to house and 
crops. The Mris has gone. But every peasant tucks 
into the folds of his skirt a chopper,^ which serves* 
like Hudibras’ sword, for almost all those manual 
purposes of life that require a knife. 

If the wearing of weapons has died out, the use 
of 8h(»8 has tx>me in. Shoes and socks are modem 
additions to Malay attire, tn his voyage referred to 
above, Munshi Abdullah tells how, in 1835 , be saw no 

1 K^r%$ ihitjpnng gahm. 3 E. tirapamg. 3 g, pind^k 

4 Tuhtuii. reference to the a 

for tiie dagg^ into tli« belt/' throw light on thft 

origin of ihi» ornmnoni? Tho ohapo would load ono to ouppooo ol. 
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slioes in KeUintaii on the foot of man, woiuujj or 
prinoOv and the description of jirincei^' raiment in folk 
romances never includes any foot-wvering. India, l>y 
way of I'alemhang. has furnishiHl a samlul with cross- 
strap,' such us C’helties always wear; China, pattens* 
w ith a large Ixme or silver knol> to l)e grij)jied by tlie 
big toe; Turkey, velvet hwlless slip|>ers, Wi>rktHl with 
gold and silver thread and setjuins; 1‘urtugal, the 
name t>f a Itoot;' Kun>{H‘ generally, a variety of 
wonderful fashions so little iinderstovMl that there are 
still many c»>unter[Kirls to the Suluin whom tSir Trank 
Swettenham descrilies as wearing sky-blue canvas 
shoes on sUxkingless feet. TamiT ami Arabic names 
for shoes furnish epithets for royalty which may 
emlxxly a primitive resjiect for fvKit gear, i»ui have 
left no siiecial patterns. 

Crawfurd would further rob the Malay of the 
credit of a head-dress, remarking that “the aiuuni 
practice of the Indian islanders with res|)ect to the 
head appears to have lieen to leave it uncovered, and 
the Balinese still adhere to this practice. 1 he 
Chinese chronicles give t-olour to the the<jry. I sjH-ak 
under correi tion, but it is strange that the name for 
the hetid -kerchief 8c*ems Malay. Of Kedah, if Kalah 
1)6 Kedah, Ixjfore the tenth century, the i hroiuclcs 
retxird that “only functionaries are alli’Acd to tie up 
their hair and to wrap a handkerchief round their 
heiids ', of Malacca in the hfteenth t»ntury. that 
“the men of the {>eoj)le wrap up thfir heails in a 
square piece of cloth. ' The olde.st style known is 
that “square piece of cloth, a form evidently 
detenniiieti by the olisoleU; fashiotj of wearing the hair 
long. The kerchief of heroes of folk-romam^ is 

1 Ckaped. 2 Tirmf^pa, ^ ^ Vhirpu. & Anm 
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always “rainbow” silk, probably of Indian manufac- 
ture, though nowadays the attribute would signify a 
famous modern pattern of Ik^yanesc^ design. But the 
universal wear for at least a century has been, for 
chiefs and cominoiit rs hutek cloth; for rajas oil high 
occasions gold -threaded Hatu Bara or gold-painted 
silk kerchiefs. The methoils of tying them have been 
legion and had considt lable signiiicance. In Java, in 
Achetm. in the Negri Sembilan. the origin of the 
wearer could lie inferreil from his manner of folding 
it. In I’erak oidy the threi* highest officers of state 
could fohl it liigii on one side and low on the other, 
“like a young c(H‘»)nut split in halves";’ only rajas 
could fold it with one corner erect “like the leaf of 
a liean only great chiefs coukl wear it down over 
the ptill. taut as the cover of a pickle iH)t" ;^ warriors 
used the .style calle<l "the lighting elephants"^ w'ith 
two c-orners of the kerchief <lrawn forward like 
jutting tusks, commoners wraj)|>ed their kerchiefs in 
the style of “the fowl with the broken w'ing,“® 
ihnn. ing one end limp over the top. Other fashions 
have .such picturescjue names as “the tail of the 
bulbul." "tlie beak of the parrot," “the calladium 
leaf," "the deer's ear. " each e.vjiressive of the most 
prominent jieculiarities in the folding. Logan has 
remrded that even in hi.s day the fashions were practi- 
tally obsolete in Johore and Singapore; and the 
younger generation is everywhere discarding the 
kerchief and dees not know the names of its styles. 

The. head -kerchief was supplanted by a succession 
of cylindrical caps, all ultimately, it would appear, of 
Arab origin.^ There is the light neat cap woven 
of roUin or fern-stem,’ surmounted often by a gold 

1 finhL mumhfmg dihflah i/im. 2 knrknng S S* 

gHfmtj 4 s. gftjah b^rju4mg. 6 

0 7 Himm. 
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or silver buttou-ornamcnt on the top; there is the 
cap* “which {greatly rcseml>h«« the Malacca cap in 
colour, its body is made of close-pressed tree-cotton 
divided into narrow, vertical ribs by stitching on 
the lining: on this thin strips of silk or cotton stiilTs 
of various colours are worked together st» as to give 
the impression, when set'n from a distances, (»f a piece 
of cojtrse European worsted work; lK*t\veen these ribs 
is often fastened gold thread, .spreading at the top 
into ornamental designs. ” The hideous perl Turki.di 
fez is exanmon. A while crtHdieUxl skidl cap* 
is affet'ted by the religious. All the foregoing may 
have a kerchief wound roumi their lower edge as 
turban. Commonest of all .si vies is the nattv, low, 
cylindrical cap of velvet or frieze, .sometimes diHttrated 
with slashed bonlers of bla« !< and ('olotired .silk. 
Peasitnts don. as a .sun guard, a eonical sha|)e<l hat* 
made of palm-leaf and roian. like the hats depicte<i 
on Chinese tea caddies hut straight from top to hritn 
and not concave. Hridt*gnHtm.s often wear mertdy the 
head-kerchief, but common is a turban like hea ! 
dress, which has. among others, a Persian name* like 
the bride’s fringe. It is a round hand, siufted with ‘ 
cotton wool, covered with rtxl cloth pasted over with 
gilt paper cut into patterns, or, in the case of royalty, 
of gold or iKmnd nmnd and round with gohi tihsel; 
it may have a fine gold fringe^ along its lower fNdge; 
one end is upturneri . an erect aigrette* is tucked above 
it, from which hang fH*miants* of tinsel or fine gold 
filigree It is worn in I’erak by the Kaja Muda (and, 

I lielieve, by the Sultan) on the rarasion of hb 
installation ; a ftisliion which, in fTuij unction with the 

1 Afnh. 2 Hf>ngko*h . ^ . 

I flow IVriiA/t workrd tU wjtjr Inla « wwij 
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jewellery of the Perak Court, ehows the remarkable 
continuity of custom inherited by Perak from the 
usages of the court of the old kingdom of Malacca: 
the same tradition obtains, of course, in Johore and 
Pahang, but circun. stances have given these countries 
little opportunity of conserving it intact. The 
“Malay Annals” are quite clear on the point: 
“Every candidate for installation got a change of 
co.stume; a candidate for the office of bendahara, five 
Irays-full- one containing a coat, one a skirt, one a 
turban {distar), one a scarf, one a waist-cloth; sons 
of rajas, viziers and men of princely rank {kshatriya) 
four trays-full, the waist-cloth omitted; court 
attendants warriors, three trays-ful! — namelv, skirt, 
coat and turban. After they had donned this 
costume, attendants adjusted a frontlet on their brows 
and armlets on the upper arm, because all candidates 
wore armlets according to rank : some armlets 
decoraU'd with dragons, full of charms and enchant- 
ments, some jewelled armlets, some armlets with 
projecting ends, some in the form of a blue ring, 
some silver armlets, some a pair, some a single 
armlet.” 

This passage inti'odtices us to jewellery, which 
forms a part ethnologically very imfwrtant in Malay 
dress, and which may l)e studied preemyiently in the 
dress of bride and bridegroom. Again the Perak 
court has preserved tradition. Both sexes wear the 
dragon headed* armlet' as it occurs in Java; both 
sexes wear a long gold chain of Javanese name* 
tucked into the waist-band on the left side. Besides 
these, they wear a number of other ornaments which 
differ not in charac'ter but only in quality from those 
used by lesser folk. Both recces, as in Java, wear 

I Ptmtoh jiiul pnntQh. * 
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an oval luuklo.’ or ratlu'r ornament of gold Ktr silver 
or jadam-wnrv or oveii brass, airording to their rank 
and means : the older spei’iinens all having 
convent ii>nalise«i lot ns flower centres, others the signs 
of the ZiHliac, and s«ime ttf jatfam an Arabic text. 
Itoth sexes wear hollow anklets’ and bracelets^ such 
as oirur in .lava; but the bride wears, in addition, 
{H\uliar bracelets,' a badge of virginity. wh(»st* ends 
are shajx'd like the side of a flat triangular sjMHm. 
lioth sexes wear a breaM ornament’ worn in .lava, 
consisting i»f tiers of gold plates, and alune it. as 
in Java, ati ornament' commonly worn by childrtm, 
circular" for male, crocent .shajH'tl tor female, ot gold 
filigree-work. In place of turban, the bride wears 
a guhl (or gill p.ipcrt frontlet’ upon her l<rows, like 
that ustsi Ixith i»y bride and groom in .lava, it is 
surmounted by a ganlen of pajH*r blossom.s' .stuck 
on nodding wires, and gold flowers are fixed by 
golden hair-pins ’ on the top of her «hignon lioth 
sexes wear a variety of rings. M.me plain and 
dublievl after their sh;»|>es, the '.sated liscth' 
(on the index finger of the right huml). the “elephant- 
foot liezcr (on the little tinger of the siime handi. 
some .set with stones and calfed. for example, “the 
garden of fire flies’ ’ on the ring finger, 'l ia* bride 
akso wears in-ring remarkable for a nin\ eyetl filigrc't* 
gold peaccxk*’ |»erelie<l in plaee of a liezel; a ring 
which is always worn along with a protector*' for 
the long finger-nail «tf leisure lhaf looks like a 
glorified < heese-.st<K>p. “They wore a girdle of gold 
and golden rings in their ears.” we are told of the 

fh'u* fiu*i t’iHtjkuf ^ 

& Ihfkfth ^ fiuntjft * Kihii tiuht 

Mall /^. I'rfuf 

H rhtnrhin 1.- ( h. 

kuftftng mkftfjun. jr? Vhm*jg*d H*i4# MuirH:/' 

J>, 40|. 
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kings and nobles of Laiiggasu. At the foundation 
of PaUnnbang both sexcjs were adorned with ear-rings 
but now the bride only wears ear-rings,' round, the 
size of ii penny, a badge of virginity, and these are 
giving way to small <lrop.s^ and |)endants.^ The 
bridegrcKTiin’s dagger* may have a golden sheath and 
gold or ivory haft . for is he not a king for the day? 

Such is the older jewellery. I’erak tradition 
vaguely aserilH^s most of it to craftsmen immigrant 
fn)m .lava, and old Malacca of course not only 
represtMited the I’alembang tradition, with its Indo- 
.Javatmse culture, but als<j had i Javanese .settlement, 
('learlv gold work exhibits styles (jiiite rlifferent from 
that of the fftliattnl .serulls common to Mala} silver, 
and, ciiriously enough, Indian influence is [)atent in 
the Sanskrit names for gold pitKhl>eck and jewels 
but not in the terminology of silver. Hut if most 
of the wedtling finery lx* <lerived from Java, there 
must Ih‘ other (*hl elements oti whi('h comparative 
investigation should throw further light. Whence 
comes the virgin’s bracelet with flat triangular 8|X)on- 
like ends? Whence the cheese scoop nail protector 
ami the |H‘at‘(K*k ring? 

'Fhe bride wear.s necklace.s other than those 
already cited, but they are of foreign origin and 
< lanparat iv(‘jy motlern : the Manilla chain, ^ to which 
allusion is made in the “Sejarah Melayu;” a chain 
name*! after a Persian coin;*’ a necklace of oval 
lx*a<ls. usually of gold, but called after Arabian 
coral a chain with tiny casket containing an Arabian 
amulet.® Annmg the heirU)oms of the Perak 
sultanate is “a very strange breast ornament® for 
adorning the front of a woman’s dress; it is made 

1 Suhui^g. S A^iibonfj 3 Or! it, < In PatAni hn 

thf» ttr hilU^d S Unntm Mmiih. 

Rtintai dfrham, M(rjan, 8 9 Kmrhing elkah* 
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up of six dragons ; the t\vi> np{>tT dragons apprtiach 
each other with their lieads and tails while their 
bodies curve outwards; l>etween their heads is a fish; 
below them are two dragons st retihing downwards 
parallel to one aiuuher ; Udow tluw, two more dragons 
crossed. The whole ornament is made of a sort of 
mosjiie of p<H>r gems. It is not Malayan, and it 
has an Arabic name. 

The trail of C'hinese and lairopean inliuenw, 
tiresome as meditH'rity. is over all Malay ornament 
now that the feudal age with it.*-' patient unpaid 
craftsmen has [mssed and fearful respect for rank 
has given place to a deuKX’ratic ostentation which 
would have been quashed by Ict^ris and line of <»!d. 
Women and children. l«>th Ixns and girls, wear 
necklaces, bracelets, anklets and rings with their 
best clothe.s, but the oldest ornaments are dying out. 
except that children .still wear the aiwk and a fig- 
shajied “motlesty- piece,' fastened by a st"ing. where 
the sc'ulptor from similar motives places a leaf.” 
Men’s jewellery consists, now. of gold cxwt buttons, 
watch-chain and rings: for which the pK)rer .sub.stitute 
iron, silver, pirjchl)eck or brass, while the severe and 
the fxjorest wear no jewellery at nil, excusing fHcverty 
of attire with a wealth of religious conviction. The 
kfibaya has brought into fashion a st*t of three 
brooches,^ sometimes studded with brilliants, oftener 
with rubies or cornelians, two of them circular, one 
heart-shaped. Tiger claws, rnounU^d in gold, are a 
favourite ornament. The ear-ring.s now tx>mmonily 
worn are tiny studs.^ drops* and j)endants'^ ^ 

Ladies daub their faces and the faces of their 
children with a white* or yellow’ paste which takes 

I (^h0pin(J. K ^ ,S«#/>nr«y gttnUmiJ, 

btdnmi th«f of the mr, 6 fliditk, t 
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the place of the European lady 's puff-powder and, like 
that, finds excuse in alleged owling properties. 
Both sexes once affected blackened teeth’ in preference 
to the white teeth “of a dog” but the dog and better 
taste have now won the day, though it is still usual 
for girls to have their teeth filed down to a uniform 
level. The bride's nodding artificial flowers, the 
bridegroom's floral }>endants, the blossoms stuck 
Ijehind the ear of the candidate installed in oflSce, 
all l)ear witness to a time when the use of flowers 
wa.s usual. In the “Malay Annals,” we are told, 
as the mark of a dandy, that he wore over the ear 
a nosegay of green chenifako blossoms. Folk-tales 
often allutle to the ear jxtsy, a symlx>lica1 present 
bdw'een lovers. I’robably it is to the severity of 
Islam that we owe the entire discontinuance of this 
pretty fashion for men and the fact that flowers in 
hair arc considered the sign of a light woman. In 
the north of the Peninsula women .still wear jasmine 
in their chignons, and mun.<hi Abdullah tells how he 
.saw women of Kelantan decked with garlands 
of flowers down to the knee, .strung in beautiful 
patterns such as w'cre never heard of in Malacca or 
Singapore. 

The ('hine.se records descriln.* Malay women as 

% 

wearing their hair in a knot: men as sometimes 
following a like fashion, generally as wTiiring those 
long flowing Iwhs which till recent days were 
c‘unsidered a sign of bravery : 

/lp<j ijnna bi^ravibui panjang. 

Kalau tuiak hi rani mati f 

Isolated instances may still be found, though 
Muhammadanism and European example have made 
shaving, or at least short hair, the rule, as al«) 

1 VifiF Mwgic** pp. 352^^, «ild for iho Imm 

lU* Jii’riMf/ Suhng Mtrfth Muda (fkti. 15 and 07), edttodi by 
A, J* Sturrm’k md H. 0. Wiiittedi, 
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shaving for the t hin and lip . a l>eard is a sign of 
staidness and religion. Women’s ooifTure can ii) 
longer be dismissed as a knot. “The axe, ’’ as the 
Malay proverb runs, “must Ik* pardoned for 
trespassing on the carpet.” the rude male intelligence 
for hajndling the mysteries of the toilet. But there 
is the style of “knot" like a big Ik»w' athwart the 
back of the head and fastened in the middle, a style 
common in the south of the I’eninsula and worn 
even'where at wed<li!igs; there is the “roll”;* there 
is a trefoil knot^ sometimes askew to the right , there 
is a quinquefoil fashion* with various names 
according to its f>osition.-; . and (’hinese and Kumpear* 
models are imitated in towns. The Malay has a 
keen appreciation for the roll as “sm(M>th as a grain 
of rit'e” A primx'ss in “Trong I’ipit" is picturetl 
"In li« r trt s.^rs tirin;:. 

lip niDf' tununi^’^ 

lf#*r curls turk* 'i iovr rs 4rhtffit, 

Hunch r«»un«l as inonkt > * n hibI t^cht 

The heads of tiny children of lK)th .s«*xes are .shave«l. 
but girls’ hair is allowed to grcnv at the biu'k and 
boys have one or sometimes two tufts left, until, say, 
at the age of twelve or the time of their circumciaion 
they are allowed the style of the grown man. These 
fashions for children are due. of (xmrse. to Anibic 
influence, as also is the staining of the fingers with 
henna and the darkening of the eyes with kohl at 
marriages. 

^ hntftnfj ftntjiut * 3- T*'*^*****J*if 

htihtf ihtn I * rin* . Snn*iiptf 

^ Sftmjijuf if in fmni , S »f fm Inp of Ihr 

(Mhi^r fiiitliiooA mre X/rof:*, 

ft Siinrj^ful h^TtKtmft iu}t*h 

7uprh itfMff. kulm, 

riar hifrh^ht muj^ hirkituht, 

Aiutk tftmimf funtin^ p^(m : 
kjk*if Ynmhtif k^rtt 
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For Arabic influence was powerfully at work 
prior to our coming. It has captured the wedding 
dais and puts the bridegroom into its flowing robes, 
unless he Ije a prince from whmn heathen pride and 
lieathen fripi)ery are diftieult of expulsion; it would 
even forbid this wedding dais as a dangerous incentive 
to the lust of the eye. Perhaps this may be 
a consolation to ns in contemplating the change that 
we have wrought on the silks and velvets and the 
gold and sequins «>f Malay romance, thi.s and the 
thought that these splendours were confined to the 
few and then aired only at holiday. \ few toothles.s 
old men and women regret them. memlH'rs of families 
who with the passing of the feudal dispensation so 
gay for arist<Hrats. so < ruel for others, have suffered 
the proverbial fate of tlaxse g>olden coconuts,' 
nurtured in tlieir prime in primes* gardens but 
destined t<i liecorne .some drinking vessels, some cups 
for rain-water and some to fall downwards so that 
neither rain ean as.suage their thirst nor earth their 
einjitiness. Let us take a last glimpse at the ward- 
rolx* v)f romame, thnaigh eyes that knew' the Perak 
court more than a generation ago, dim unregenerate 
eyes that hardly see how their treasures are faded, 
and mildewTd. and moth-eaten, and vain. 

This i-. tin ji<‘<N»unt- t*f Un* tIroHH of rajris. cliit'fs, gentry, 
nmjiih ant) tlieir deHet^iulanls uf vari<nis; tlejLjree, of rajas’ slaves 
iiip) of tile ’nnuiion fttik, both male anti female. A great raja 
vvtjnltl wear ntl silk trousers, with a chevron pattern in gold 
tlin ad running up eatdi i<*g fnau ;he bottom, fastened at the 
waist liy a piece of thinner cloth sewn on the top of the »ilk 
IrouM/r and i»y a cord. His coat v%*ould be short-sleeved and have 
one gold huitoii at the throat; his skirt be of Bugis silk; his 
waist cord « ^ gold thread with fringed t.nds wound outside 
tin* skirt, nine cubits in length In that cord he would thrust 
a /oV/m mount<Hl with ivory hill, the entire scabbard and fittings 

t A\veo yin/iwf/. 2 For the Malwv urigiiiab see Ap|)etidix pp, 
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bluing of gt>Id. Hi» head k<*rehit*f would be of gilk» docorated 
with tiuv gold patterns, or etnbivadored with the Creed in Arabic 
characters: it %vould 1^«‘ ti«<i in th<’ fashion called ‘ the young 
dxxwiut split in halves ; that d would stand up on the right 
' side and lie snKK>th on the left, one end jutting out prrnninently 
He would wear a siu^rt sleeved sdk inner vest with a fine pattern 
in white. \e!lou and black, like hhredded ginger to ltv>k at Tin* 
Raja Mudn and tin* Raja iienduhara would affect trousers adorn«»d 
with gold hnud. itdet piee%**i of eoloure<i glass and se^-jums rr>und 
the bottoms. Their skirts wt aid he decorated with liny patterns 
in gold Their waKt bands. m length ten eubiin or idi*ven with 
the fringes, would have a large mottled *^nnky pattern I'heir 
fcc'mrs would hr sheieln.'d in gohl ad) half wa> Uf» the scabbarfl. 
anti above* havi^ g«dd cord onmment 'nn :r ]aek#*t.s would he 
(?} sh6rt-sleeved, and their skirts of inedium !»*ngth Tlndr 
head-ki*rchi«ds would be tievi in the fashe*n rrilled **tbe single 
btuindeaf : that is, threi* of its p^ents would ie’' brought f'',»rward 
and one stand erect The !5aja Muda'K «irtss ■* W''>uld be ai! 
yellcrwe The four gr?*Ht chn-fs and the eo^dd great rlucf!4 and 
members of thetr fanidi«s w^'nild wear tvoven tn 

latitudinal stripes oi !*>ur co! “'urs; r'‘sd,- wuh "’tvmged" «ikirt*i. 
collars high at the hack, and one gold hult^at d tire thr-iat 
As for the sixteen Irsst'r cdiads »»nd th*- tlurt* ies*.rr eho'ds. 
the old men weire nny kind ^/f cUuidfrcal cap if they il ; 

trousers of silk or eottun, 'd tin* Aciuiics* f*: r which 

Kamp*>ng Sayong was faneai^, the bofft.rus cf the 
dc'Corated wuh sparsi'' c'dd tliread onh as jar as their calvet; 
a full skirt of liatu Bam sdk or chc«,pje^ d f'cjwnsukir paUi*ffi; 
SI silk ivaist cloth of the *’hne**' w theyt or with fold 

thrciwl interwoven: n head kerchief of fne Hiitek *>th tnsi 
either in the stile callr«'l ’’ the b/wl wuh the ’or«:>kr’'n whig/** 
with one end lupfung ovt^r m front, or t.oit t| HkuH’ii* the 
Rtyle called "*the pJcklc'jsS c*oer"; if thin fiiT', fem-d the 
cylindrical cap. it was of fern stem, » fnbro^<!ercd with the 
Crr*ed, or of xVrah fashion. AI! hradrieui wan* troU'W.*ri long* 
or of (.bine, Sc pattern but narro^^'er the leg; jaekeH with only 
a sitl for the head, one button at the throat, and wide ilccwi; 
or jackets of the Tefuk niaiiga style, thru is, wdh collar* ihtm/ 
buttons and thn'c pockets; insale the cfait skirts with a liny 
bcf*dike pattern; they nffecte<l Bank h# rid kcndiicfs tifdi in Ulit 
style of *’thc pkkh p^A co%'er/' or cylindrica! Amb 
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Hayiilti clri?»»e«L like hemiiuen woiruf like pilgritim r^iuriied 

from ih<‘ Haj; their descendants? wore trouHera of Batu Bara 
Hilk with the “<iuek*» ornament at tlic ankles; white coats 

<i|H*n down the front* with five buttons and three pockets; skirte 
of rniendHin*,^ silk ; f/:4ck <\vliridricfil hatH of fem-stein or 
head kerchief of Uatek cloth tied taut in the 'pickle-pot lid" 
fashion, t'ourt attendants dressed in similar stvie, tuit ail who 
iiml free entraiK-e t4> the f^alae#* W'*ild wrafi their skirts out»i<le 
their coats. On the left side of their wmist bands they thrust a 
ki*riM sheathe<l in yellow wooil wdth a gold-eupped ivor\ haft, the 
nose iif the haft pointing to the left too and the haft itself 
v\ nipped in a lo ndiief of idoth i f gold (’oioinuners w ore t’liilles*^ 
trousers; a coat <,prn down the fnuit and folded across, with one 
button at the throat; tartan cotton skirt; a head-kerchief of 
Hat+dc cloth fo>in Seinarang looms, two of the ends pointing 
tfiwards the hack of the head anti a jueee of them covering the 
nape of the neck m the btyle known "the sitting hen.*' 
0!d folk Wore a cafi twisted of screw. palm leaf wwind rouod 
with white or colounal cloth, tludr coals, trousers and skirts of 
cofirH* white hnen. Princess<*s w*i>re silk cloth-of-gold trousers 
of the AchincHe shape, with the "duck's web" flap at ankle 
find fill! silk skirts; their jackets wi-re short, of satin flowrered 
in various colours, red, blue, purple <jr with gold thread; they 
had a slit for tin le ad to go through and sleeves that were 
tight at virist, tin* hem Riund edge of neck and sleeves being 
Set with gold ornanurits; they wtire a w^aist-buckle to fasten 
their skirts ; their shoulder-scarves were of cloth-of-gold of various 
patterns, or silk < f various patterns, or Batek cloth, or Siamese 
silk; tlieir ^kiiu were cl<*tho*f gold fr«»in Hutu Hura, silk f»f fine 
f>jiiUn*ns, silk from Halt inhang, or silk with tiny embroidered 
flowers tied in the style culled "the rolling w'uve": that is, 
wrapped naind f«om the right-hand side and fastened on the 
left. All women dressed alike except that it w^as forbidden the 
curomon sort to imitate the dress of princesses and ladies. Court 
attendants could enter tlie presence with the ends of their 
shoulder-scarvi . hanging loomdy down, but other, women were 
strictly forbiddi n to do so and had to remove the scarf from 
their shoulders* gathering two ends of it in their hands before 
them. For gold ornaments: first there^were jacket buttotia^ 
then a ring of fine decoration like "the felosaom of the coconut 
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rin^ with hoztl an heavy aa an elephant’s foot, gold 
for the hair aiul gold or HilvtT tinnel flowers, gold 
hair-pins, gold earrings sot with rubies or one or in<»rt! diamonds, 
or gold filigree ear-studs; liollow tinkling anklets of gold or silver 
called ‘the sleeping lantt‘rns/* Virgins \vta*o a solid bracehd 
with spoon-like tiuls i»f goki or td alloy with gt>Ul ends; large* 
round filigree earrings st*l with a ruby or a tunpioine; n gold 
bead necklace. fio\s wore a waist la It t»f gold or silver cord; 
gold bracelets, fiat within and oval without, round anklets of 
gold or nllov ; a ruiind gold filigree petulant s* t w ith one stone, 
attaehetl to a goUi or sdvt*r neek eham with bean shaped 

fa'-itt^ning ; tluy n\ > v\ ore a g»»ld boail neeklac * Little girls 

wore tiu* spoeai-end bracelt ts: a eres<*ent shaped g<»ld filigree 
pendant ; a necklace of gold coin shaped filigree discs or a gold 
chain, and a gold head neckiaci* ; they wore small round earrings 
set with one stone Their garments wire hke those of their 

ehlers, but the children of eomm<»n folk might not dress like 
the children of priiues. that sfatton to which it had 

pleased (lod to call tfiein. 


FOOD 

It is related of a niedianal Malay emlwuisy 
Cliina that the Kinjwror asked what ffSHl Malacca 
folk were fond of, and on getting tlie preconcerted 
reply— Kail ffkona, nc»t cut, hut split lengthwise,” 
set a dish l>efore them which they proc-eeded to ejit 
deliberately, taking them l»y the tip of the stalk. 
lifting up their henda and often ing wide their mouths 
so that they might thus obtain a full view of the 
KmfHrror with«mt f»fTenc*‘ to court etiquette. J'h? 
device was not elegant, hut it is hardly an exaggcratioti 
of what the Kurof>ean n)nceives Malay table mauuers 
to l)e : the shovelling of gohljets hy dexterous 
fingers to an up turned mouth; the unclean civility 
of transferring in the afoniwaid fingers spioed ntortehi 
to his gu€?st's plate; the belch as a cemduding grace 
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in the ritual of a peculityr courtesy. Again, the 
ordinary view of Malay food is exactly reflected in 
the sententious phrases with which that chartered 
admirer of Kuro{>ean habits, Munshi Abdullah, turns 
up a methodical nose at the fare of his unsophisticated 
brethren of the East Coast : “I saw all manner of 
vegetables and vegetable condiments in the market, 
ami spiced condiments hnd curries, but stinking stuffs 
jircdoininated : fish-sUxk preserve, salted durian, 
dried fish, salted cockles, vile smelling jungle pods, 
and many kinds of condiment made of fish, and rank 
fish-paste, and sea-wetHl, and tree-shoots. What I 
did not sc*t* was resptH.ftable food, like meat, dripping, 
eggs, butter and milk. ” 

It is only fair to h)ok at the matter from the 
other side t(H>. l*ervers«‘, perhaps, as the Egyptian 
of Herodotus' |)ages. the Malay l(K)ks at the white 
man's silent consum{)tion of victuals as an act 
of animal gluttony, and prefers to sound repletion 
in his host s ear with no uncertain note. Unlike 
our great unwashed, he is most punctilious in the 
ablution of hands and mouth : originally he may have 
been satisfied with liis fingers from poverty of 
invention; but wlien knives and spoons have been 
within reach for centurit»s. he has refrained because, 
while it is pos.sible to keep his feeding hand from 
all defilement, it is hard to sui>ervi8e the uncertain 
destinies of a* spoon. It is true that in common 
w'ith "the Uurmese, the Kasias, the Nagas of our 
Bengal frontiers and even the Chinese, and on the 
other hand the Javanese, the Balinese and the races 
of Sumatra." he exhibits an unholy aversion to miflc 
and a depraved liking for stinking fish-paste, bbt 
were some cataclysm of nature to jidd to the zoology 
of his clime grouse and pheasant and sleek milch kine. 
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he niiglit develop a taste for high game and 
gorgonzola and he would certainly bwome addicted 
to milk and beef : on the pilgrimage ho learns to 
appreciate the flesh-pots of Arabia, and in his own 
towns he falters after the Western ideal with the 
help of margarine luid tinned milk of the Milkmaid 
brand I He cannot l>e accused of insular prejudice : 
the Chinaman, the Indian, the Javanese, the Arab, 
the Portuguese, tlie Dutch have all added recifais 
to his repertory of dislies. 

The Malay has no fixed hours for mentis. He 
will break his fast at dawn with rice cold from over 
night or, if he be more luxurious and sophisticated, 
with unwholesome confectionaries and tea or wtHee 
sans milk or .sugar. About the hour.s during which 
the leisured classes of Europe take their breakfasts, 
or nearer noon, he has the first of his two princi{)al 
meals of the day. Women and children, if they 
have no appetite for rice or if their employment delay 
the substantial meal, will indulge, in the beat of tha 
day, in a fiery cold vc^table salad’ eaten alone; its 
ingredients c'onsisting of banana, pineapple, yams, 
beans, tubers and mHgkudu cut fine and mixed with 
fish-paste and shredded chillies and flavoured with 
salt, sugar and tamarind. An hour or so after the 
mid-day meal, the town Malay will take tea and 
confectionaries, as also late at night. But the real 
Malay lets nothing but betel -chewing disturb his 
appetite between the curiy^ and rice of the morning 
and the curry and rice he takes between dusk and 
bed time; though of courHi- in season men, women and 
c|iildren will surfeit themselves by eating durian and 
jack-fruit especially from morning to night. 


I hnjak. 
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A complete betel quid consists of a plug of 
tobacco and a betel-leaf with tip and stem broken 
off, smeared with lime and folded to contain morsels 
of betel-nut and gambir according to taste : in the 
case of toothless old folk^ the ingredients are pounded 
in a long tube-like mortar into a scarlet paste and 
transferred to the tongue on the pestle. To thfe old- 
fashioned Malay it takes the place of the pipe and 
peg, afternoon tea, coffee and liqueur, febrifuge and 
tonic: the diabituc appreciates its quality with the 
same nicety that a connoisseur appreciates a tobacco 
or a vintage; and so for the old Sultans of Perak 
was reserved lime from Sungai Trap, leaves from 
the Chikus vines. The quid further served, like the 
toast, as a pledge of courtesy, hospitality and good 
fellowship, and was sent ceremonially on invitations 
to a feast, as a prelude to betrothal, on all occasions 
of etiquette. It was laid down in the Malacca code : 
“Shall the courtesy of offering l>etel be not returned, 
it is a great offence to be e.vpiated by the offenders 
going to ask pardon w ith an offering of boiled rice 
and a betel stand: if the neglect be committed towawls 
the headman, it is greatly aggravated, and besides 
the aforesaid offering the offender shall do obeisance 
and be fined ten maft; if previous to a marriage or 
other C'ereniony the customary offering of betel be not 
sent, giving notiw thereof to headmen and elders, 
the party shall be fined the offeriUg of boiled rice and 
a betel-stand ; 'shall a headman give a feast to his 
dependents and omit this etiquette, he shall be 
entitled not to the name of pi^ngkulu but of tuah-tuah 
only. At circumcisions and ear-boring, too, he who 
has not received the customary offering of betid 
cannot be considered to have had a proper inyitationV** 
The betel-quid was the Malay viMentine,^ and thi^ 
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highest favour that could be l)estowed on a subjwt 
from a prince’s hand, or rather mouth. But the 
younger generation no longer admires the re<i saliva, 
the teeth-blackening effect, and so has di.scarded 
l)etel for ' ‘Cycle" cigarettes and the Burma 
cher(X)t ; |)erhaps a more lil)eral diet and the 
cultivation of a more .sensitive [)alate has hastened 
its disuse. 

For curry and rice. "The rice is prepared by 
boiling in a manner j»eculiar to India , its perfection, 
next to cleanliness and whitene.ss. consi.siing in it.s 
l)eing when thoroughly dresst*«l and .soft to the heart, 
at the same time whole and se|»aratcd, .so that no 
two grains shall adhere together," Or as it is written 
of the food that the fairies brought to Awang Sulong 
Merah Muda in his ili.stress : 

'Fine ns carrauavrs matt liaua 
Wrn th^* of nc* tin s (inn; 

1'iru‘li th*- *.:rair}< ainl j/lit nou ihcjlii ; 

Urn cri>> nom urr* 

At of tlish, ujfli uav\ itordor, 

Hfaja d hk« of tri ctailrc 


Malay cooks differ as to how exactly this consummation 
is to Ije attained ; some ailvmate sotne dislike stirring 
with .spoon, but the general principle is to put the 
rice into an earthen vessel- with, enough water 
to cover it, let it simmer over a slow lire, taking off 
all impurities with a flat ladle and nnnoving the 
fire from under the f)ot when the rice is just short 
of burning. To an epicure well cooked rk« is the 
alpha, just as well-sf>iced condiments are the omega, 
of good curry. Unfortunately for European taste, 
at marriages and festivals the Malay cook will trj' 
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to improve on perfection. He will* boil the rice along^ 
with such spices as carraway seeds, cloves, mace, 
nutmeg and ginger and garlic, .in dripping or 
coconut oil ; or^ he will boil it in coconut milk instead 
of water; or he* will gild the lily with turmeric, 
using glutinous rice. The inland peasant eats with 
his daily rice river fish and some boiled brinjals or 
bananas, hot with the admixture of scarlet capsicums, 
and in season he indulges in the delicacy of salted 
durian. The maritime Malay uses sea-fish and 
(with a squeeze of lime juice) that stinking condiment 
famous from Bangkok to Burma, so repellent to the 
uninitiated and so indispensable to the connoisseur, 
bHac/ian,^ the crushed salted paste of shrimps and 
young fry, to obtain which the Chinese fisherman 
will sail through every section of the fishing rules. 
Such is the daily food of the |>oor, but even the 
poor can contrive far tastier fare. It is easy to 
provide simple vegetable curries by spicing in a dozen 
various ways the brinjal, fern-shoots, spinach, 
convolvulus leaves, bananas, cucumbers, gourds, the 
different kinds of beans, the pumpkin, the Chinese 
radish. One recipe in full must suffice.. 

Take any edible vtrgetablo loaf or fruit, and potatoes. Peel 
or slice tlieui aa the case may be, rejecting those that have been 
eaten by slugs. Glean and wash in a strainer several times. 
Mix a few dried prawns, one pepper seed, and an onion sliced; 
grind all together. Take the milk of a ripe coconut. Put the 
aforesaid vegetables and spices into an earthen vessel, close the 
lid and place it on the fire. If the^ vegetables taste saltish, 
plunge a burning brand into the pot and the salt taste will 
vanish. 

1 Xtui minyut w «o«i xiHfita. 2 .Viwi Umak. S Nati iwayit. 
* In MkImx-a there it » kind eelled rhfncKalok nede »f shrimps only. 
Another common peete it pfktuam, made ol[ cniahed end aelted thell-fialu 
HUnrhati. is celled by Ui« Iturmeiie ngaftr, by Jevenete tirtm, by 
SkunuM kapt. t Soyur momik ItmuA paltA. 
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Or* put in some chillies, and use dripping or 
oil in place of coconut milk. Or* use for spioea 
pepper, turmeric, onion, garlic, fish-ptete and 
dried prawns. Or^ pound coriander, csarraway, 
turmeric and pepper, and fry onions and garlic with 
your v^tables. And so on, and so on, in a number 
of distinct ways. A safe rule in all Malay curry 
dishes is : never stint your coconut milk ; a rule the 
observance of which differentiates the Malay from 
the Madras curry. 

In addition to dried hsh and a v^etable dish, 
the well-to-do will have a hsh or prawn curry, a 
fowl curry, or alas! at feasts a tough buffalo curry, 
which often deceives the European into the belief 
that his Chinese cook can eclipse the culinary 
achievements of the Malay on his own ground : the 
preference for buffalo-meat to beef has been considered 
a relic of Hinduism, but may be only that for the 
easily obtained home commodity. 1 hare before me 
sixteen recipes for fish curries and at least a dozen 
for chicken curries. I will give a few recipes in 
which either fish or fowl may be used. 

Take your fish or fowl and cleati and prepare them. Grind 
up together the spices — namely. pepf>er» an onion, g^Hio» salt, 
fresh tumieric : chop fine a little lingkuaM {alpinia galanga)^ a 
little citronella grass, shred a little ginger. Put all the spinet 
with the fish or fowl. Pour in coconut milk. Add one or two 
acid limes (a«am gllugur^. Cook in a clay vestal to the boiling 
point.^ 

A 

Prepare your fish or fowl. Bhred onion, garlic, pepper, 
ginger; crush two or three piecea of turmeric. I\ii these Spices 
with the fish or fowl and pour in coconut milk. Fry sdm# 
shredded onion crisp. Put spices, coconut oil and fried onion 
into an earthen iK>t and cook to boiling point. Add two or three 

1 E.g., »tiifur ribah banffun. i E.g., lagw Utonf nuutA Umah, 

S E.g., kaehang fotyu nuudk kari. * Matah Itmak. 
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ooid llmei. Bemove from the fire as sooa as boiling has mada 
the liquid thick.* 

To curry fish, ficsh, fowl or pmwus, clean and prepare your 
fish, fiesh, fowl or prawns. Grind your spices, two or three 
handfuls of coriander seed, a dosen capsicums, twenty blank, 
pepper seeds, a few anise and cumuun seeds and a little 
turmeric : slice three or four Muons, two or three garlics ; mix 
with the spices. Mix all with your fish or fowl, mice five or 
six onions, two or three garlics, a little ginger, a little cummin 
and anise seed and uiiiee; and fry till hall-cooked in dripping. 
Tlien put in your fowl and spices : sprinkle a little salt, pour 
in enough coconut milk to cover the contents ; add a few potatoes. 
With fish use tamarinds; with prawmi a«am gllugur and a little 
pineapple or yack-fruit. If you like your curry to look red, 
increase the number of capsicums. 

Capsicum red is a colour too hot for the^ 
European palate. But your prawn curry, whoso 
colour is a pale green shot with yellow, is superlative, 
to the eye a feast of delicate hues, to the tongue a 
thing of exquisite flavour, to the timorous fearful of 
“death in the pot" a seduction and leading astray. 
In life your prawn crawled: in death he floats 
transfigured, the crustacean counterpart of a lotus 
in a of tender green. 

When you have your rice, your fish or fowl or 
prawn curry, and your vegetable curry, you have the 
means of satisfying a hunter's hunger but not of 
tickling the dainty appetite. You still want, certain 
condiments that are the product of the soul and finer 
feeling of the 'kitchen and are, in fact, the multiple 
bouquet of your curry. 

It is here that the cosmopolitan artists of Malacca, 
Singapore and (perhaps a little way behind them) 
of Penang excel. It is absurd to imagine that to 
obtain the quintessence of a Malay curry you must 


1 Mmak kaiku 
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enter untravelled fastne^usen. In Patani the Cambridge 
expedition was regaled with such relishes as sun-dried 
durian pulp, toads, red ants and fried cicada. What 
jungle hut can boast of ingredients that have to be 
imported fn»m the coast, from Imlia, frtim Macassar ? 
What feudal village caui |K)ur out the abundame 
and variety of a large town market ? l^t me 
dip, an Agag among the saucepans, into esoteric 
mysteries. 

Take \our pnnvn aiiil shrll Imii ahvt , anti c!< an him. Cut 
up frt'»h pt/ppt r rtvtd. <»mcni ami turau nc nud tJu iu to 

a hiK' pHjiU* ; add and stam* llnck cocMiuit mtik I’ut pniwii 
and all into an curlhcn |»oi . cIom* \uar \H i and ht ul nvi-r the 
fire till thv liquid hii» brCMiu»' llnck but nnt dried up * 

There is a touch of Walton and the live frog 
in this, but your prawn ’.s heatl is twisted off at the 
outset, so that really his quietus is no worse than 
that of your infidel fowl. 

Take turtle egg!». ('ut up and }’H>un*'J cn^romdbi 

grass, lingkuas, ginger, dry pper. ona^ii and garlu , uiixn g 
with it i#i huah ki^ras. Whin it all a pa.ntr, ad»! ynyr liirite 
eggs cut fine, 'rake the th;ck liqu/d td cm'nnut nnik and iiun 
with it fine gneind turne ric Pour t j^pse* s and iniik oiW 
an earthen pot; id?rse the iid and till yo<,r lif|uid 

18 thick. ^ 

After these, other recipes may sound to Jeaines 
Yellowplush low, but they are excellent. 

Take fem-shoois or hwnnn cut i<'ngthwi!««- |irul «.%Mh th'.rm. 
Grind enough freah pepper and u large onion, cut Hnr, witli 
dried prawn. Mix this paste with the thick li.piid of cesjomit 
milk and the minced liver of u chteken Fry on»i>n and gitrtio 
cut fine. Pour in your fem Khr»ot 8 <.r iienriH, your pawte. yotar 
fried atiiffs and a little fiah-paate. C‘lr«e the pot and cook to 
boiling point. 


Sambd udang. 


* Sambol ttntbok. 
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Another species of condiment is the pickle. 

Tuke limes, cut them in quarters, not severing them till 
the quarters fall entirely apart ; salt them and keep them in 
an earthenware vesmd Mr two or three days; then dry them in 
the sun till they look half baked. After that bottle them. Fry 
mustard m*eda in bijan oil till they expand ; after which remove 
fram the fire and all<uv to c<K)I. Put fihri.*ddefl garlic and ginger 
into your Ixdtle and fiour ui your mustard s<»ed and its vinegar. 
Invert your liottie every day or so. so that all the limes may 
be moistened, but never open it till juice has begun to flow 
from the lirnes. 

Take iMJilrd ‘dirll ihenu cut thtuu in halves. Grind 

Ui a fine fjasie sufiicicnt spitvs — nam(dy, coriander seed, 
eapsieoms. dry tunuerie. an onmn. garlic, anise and cummin 
seed Fry mustard .seed without oil, Fr} sliced onion in oil 
till cris|> Tlum f>otir eggs, spices, mustard sfH»d and fried onion 
ink) the pot together and c<:K>k ; wlum half c<x>ked, pour in 
eisough vith‘gar to c<on*r the eggs and c<K)k to boiling point. ^ 

Take young Itamlw shorUs. clean and boil and cut into 
small pieces x'hop up fresh p^^pper and onion; peel some 
garhcs; shred ginger; grind up fn*sh turmeric, coriander seed, 
c!q>sic 4 riis, a little of each. Fry some onions in oii. Pour off 
the water from your bamboo shoota and put them and the 
spires into the f>ot. Fill up the vinegar and boil all 
(ogtdher.2 

There are two kind.s of pickle : the cooked, just 
des(‘ril)ed.* and the wld.^ which consist of limes, 
manfjoes, hHimhing and so on. alternately salted and 
dried in the sun daily for a fortnight. There are 
yet two other^ sorts of (wndiments : one® dry without 
coconut milk, one® cooked in sugar ; both of which, 
like pickles, can be kept for months. I will content 
myself with the recipe of a condiment delightsome 
to those who have a sweet tooth. It can be made 
of jack-fruit, brinjal or pineapple. Despite Captain 

t Arkitr hmttti, Z riMnfjf. k Athttr. « /Itat, 

» Sirundinff. • Pichdi* 
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Hamilton’s opinion, no one who has tasted the 
pineapple of Malaya will endorse in full Charles 
Lamb’s praise of the pine : “she is almost too 
transcendent; a delight if not sinful yet so like to 
sinning that really a tender-conscienced person would 
do well to pause; too ravishing for mortal taste, she 
woundeth and excoriateth the lips that approach her; 
like lovers’ kisses, she biteth; she is a pleasure 
bordering on pain from the fierceness and insanity 
of her relish.” The sorry jade of the Peninsula 
borders more often on pain than on pleasure, but hear 
how she may l)e corrected and rtmdered innocuous, 
a chaste relish on a tiny plate. 

Slice your pineapple, (rriml amall your fjpicea : coriander 
seed, onion, garlic, fw pper, anist* and tMimrnin. a little of each. 
Pry some onion in dripping, put pineapple and Hpices into the 
pot with the fried onion, and cfX)k to boiling point. Add salt 
to task\ two or three spoonfulls of fine sugar and, if you like, 
tamarind. Remove the pot m soon vo*»r condimetii 
ig cooked. 

Such in all sumptuousness is a Malay curry. 
The poor benighted Malay may perhaps be excused 
if he share the opinion of the Chinese B.A., who 
left a Cambridge lodging-house with the impression 
that good plain food might be wholesome, but that 
its plainness, after the tasty dishes of the East, 
convinced one of the possibility of having too much 
even of a good thing. However, there are curries 
and curries, just as there are new laid eggs. c<iuntry 
eggs, fresh eggs, ^gs, and college eggs. 

Most Europeans will go as far to avoid Malay 
kickshaws as they will to taste a Malay curry. There 
is much excuse and some little prejudice in the matter, 
What oould the European chef do, if he were deprived 

nature of milk and butter, and by religion df 
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lard ? and if instead of flour he had to depend mainly^ 
on sweet glutinous rice? It is impossible here to' 
set down a tithe of the confectionaries in use. A 
few only of the commoner sorts can be given. 

For his early morning refection the Malay may 
take sugared fried bananas cold; or* green beans, 
boiled, sugared, rolled th rice-flour and finally fried 
in oil. If hp be sick, he may confine himself to a 
diet of pounded rice-flour fried in oil and mixed 
with grated cocontit and a little salt.* An hour 
or so after his mid-day rice, he may partake of 
bananas sugared and soaked in coconut milk,* or .of 
rice-flour boiled in a pandan-leaf case and rolled after- 
wards in grated coconut,* or of sago boiled with grated 
coconut.* But his richest recipes are reserved for 
lihe nocturnal junketings of the fasting month, for 
wedding and other feasts. Commonest among them 
are sweetmeats made of glutinous rice : the waj^ of 
cooking it are almost legion, some of them reserved 
for festivals, some simple and part of the peasant’s 
daily fare. There are two ways of preparing it 
which are especially preferred. It may be steamed 
and cooked along with coconut milk and white sugar,* 
It may be pounded to flour and simmered with 
ctx^nut milk and sugar till it looks like black toffee.* 
In season, durian pulp is cooked with sugar into a 
sweetmeat.® A sweet mesw^ of tender green colour is 
made of eggs Beaten up with rose-water, flavoured 
with sugar, mace, clove and nutmeg, the resultant 
mixture being steamed. The Anglo-Indian “hoppef**’** 
is found. Cakes are made of flmii mixed vrith 

t Oandm kiUttri. « Limfiitg bimt. i « OidtMmi*. 

» hfminng tagu. * 1 Oorfo/. U LtmpfAt, » $tn 

Jtoyfl ffombog. » Apam. 
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coconut milk and flavoured with salt;' of sago-flour 
kneaded with dripping^ and so on. Palatable is a 
crisp macaroni-like bisi'uit* made of flour and water. 
There is a thin wafer" biscuit w'ith a Dutch name, 
made of rice-flour, sugar and coconut-milk, kneaded 
to a paste and held over embers in a pincer-like iron, 
imprinted with floral pattern. Hard tasteless jellies 
are made of a species of sea weed. Malacca especially 
is famous for stime agreeable j)reserved fruits.® 
Cakes J^nd sweetmeats are served in various fancy 
patterns, whether it be glutinous rice cooked in 
pandan wrap|)ers or swet*tmeats preparwl in moulds; 
and these patterns rejoice in mar\'ellous names 
Those curious in aesthetic nomenclature may be left 
to unravel the form of such patterns as “the three 
virgins in one room,'® “the smiling Sari fa and the 
laughing Saiyid,” “Radin Inu pas.singon horseback/' 
“the widow shrieking at midnight.” Only the 
impertinent will detect reference to a nightmare 
quality in the cates. 


1 KutK Mirahm. 2 Kn^h hangkii. 3 Uoti fknjU. 4 Kmfh 
B^landn, 6 (Ar,) 6 
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L— KAMPONCK 

KFNYATAAN KAPADA HEiiAi.A RAYAT TAXTERA I8I 
NEGEHI SEMBILAX. 

DARI HAL KKRBAP PAXTANG LAKANO. 

Hill kalian ravai tantvni m Xc^ ri Si^inhilan : 

Titah DmH Yang Maha Mulsu intjiiibuarigkan istiadat yang 
t/»lah jiwli jMintnng larang fn^al krrl aii kt’^Thau. 

Bahwa rli bt’ri laliu kapaiiti Hi'kiMian nir-n'ka-iiirreka t^lah di- 
int^rdi^lu'kakan k4''rl>an-k«*rbau pantang hirang dan tiadii di-milek 
lagi kaprtda tiian ki' rhau itu <lan at an t-a-barang rupa kCrbau- 
kerbmi itu m^njadi harta ktipada tuaii yang lutanpunyaf dia 
timla lab U'r|)iilnng pada kriidilun ya’itn Duli Yang di Prrtuan. 

Di'dAlAfn IIaIai litiuia B^ir, 

Sdri MAtiAfiif, 

KA|iA<iA Xfftrfh, HMH. 


Ahwal maka ini lah naina nama kt*‘rbau yang larang pantang 
ka*pnda rayal pada rnaga ynng t<''dah lain : 

1 . K^yrhau jantan badol, ya’iiu ujong tandok-nya ka-bawati 
It^pas daripada telinga-nya. 

2 . Kerlmu jantan aampaiiin kain. ya’itii Innie tandok-nya 
ka-kiri dan ka kanan, atan pnn aalah sxiain k^dua-nya. 

8 . Kfrbau janinn sinar matahari, ya*itii mi^ngadap taindiok* 
nya ka hiulapan ^ntau hiiain badan nya, k<^pala-nya inerah atau 
tandok-nya. 

4 . Ki'^H)au bnngkal ganti, ya’iiu ujong tandok-nya fta 4 am% 
lama nya sa-biji buah. 

6 , Ke^rbau bungkal ganti, ya 1 tu bulat ujong tandok-nya 
kailang-kadang jaioh bungkal-nya Ultapi bSrganti balek. 

6 . K^^rbau cbanggal puti^ri, jangkir ataii kuku-nya ISntek atau 
bdrkalok. 

7 . Kdrbau buloh sa-ru^, ya*it\i kuku-nya tiada jpSdbili. 
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8. Ropak munohong-nya. 

9. K^rbau biBtang badan nya. 

KX K^rlmu bam api, ya’itti morah kain k^aumba. 

11. Ktrhau kumbaiig bdrtt>doh. ya’itu di-btiwtih pangkai 
ekur-nya. Maka Rinnhat labu ptm iiaina nya kfrbiut itu. 

12. Kt^rbiiu bangkah kt niug. atau pangkali kilning. 

18 KM>au jantan puucha ckiir nya* ya*itt» punjang »ii j<:^ngkal 
di-ujong. 

14. Kt^rbau Upnk ialut. ya'itu ki^nibang daging ujong oknr nya 

15. Kt rbau k^rbau yang menynUibi duripadn adat kn^rbiui 


II -^THE HOUSE 

fl>. “Ab for tho df'sign of Malay bottSM^n in thi' old day» in 
Perak, the Sultan's palace had wn’en inien»pac*»R lietwe^n ita 
pillars, find itB nuwn rafters n iiehed only to the top of the ptllars, 
not to a ridge jxde Ua-hin ka iulantj huhmuj nija), Tl>e hall of 
audience was on the land-side and thf* kitcle ii on tin? water-side. 
There were vc^rundahs on either Hide of the house. The roofi 
were all of nipah, the walls of interlaced wicker work, the of 
laths of ihul Tlie palaces of the Ilaja Muda and the Kaja 
Rendabara were simitar, except that the former hmi «ix and the 
latter five interspaces only, but the audience halls were on the 
water-side (harohi and the kitchens on the lan*l side The hraiaat 
of lesser rajas and of the great chiefs had four spaoaa bidw'Oijl 
their pillars; the nx>fs wenr* slanting and concave imil r«?#ichi^ 
right up to the ridge-pole fi.e., were noi^tier *d| ; the »ii4|g>iiaii hall 
and kitchen ran parallel and of eH(|iia] length with the main 
building and did not project lengthwise m in tlie palaiN # pf Wie 
gn?ater rajas ; the roofs w ere made of sago palm ; the wnlli of 
wickerwork; the? fl<x>hng of ihul laths; the atidieniM^ hvill mm oO 
the whaler- side. So also the houai*^ of !esH#>r chlefi and of 
|(>enghulu«. except that their intcrspacet werr* ihtm only and tW 
audience balai in p#uighulu»* hou»# % w as built on lengibwtie and 
on the w^ater side that acce«« might la* easy for Tha 

houses at common folk had iw o or three tnlempiieea ; verandahs 
on either side: a kitchen (g^jnh on the doijpaitl%aill 

aide; a straight rnof-Klopi*. h^rinm ataps; walls of wicker hr bark; 
floors of bamboo/'— dn account mriticn 6y ficja Yalf## 
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(St). "Tha State hall in a modorn Malay Court in tlM 
Peninsula eonabts of a long building oblong in shafie, dovra the 
centre of which run# a long raised platform ($ifri Balai) 
reserved for the use of rajas and saiytds. The space which 
surrounds this plntform is called the pinban. The vi boic building 
is called the Balai rang or Balai bfsar : it is usually joined to the 
palace at one of the narrower sides and a do«jr fpf>ni the interior 
of the palacw communicates with it on that side ; it has a number 
of pillars itiang Balai} placetl round it at regular intervals 
supporting the n,iof, but it is not walled in and is open to the air 
on every side except that on which if adjoins the palace. He 
broad verandah (tiFnmilu'i which encompasses the «^n' Balai is 
rtfser%'ed for the use of chiefs and gcr.try who are not of royal 
blood .... When any ceremony, such as the circumcision 
or marriage of any of the raja's n latives, is about to be celebrated, 
a tenipfirarv building is erected at the end of the Balai rang, 
which is sit tinted fnrf he.st from the palace, running at right angles 
(m/tinfang) to the main halai.” ~ See Clifford and Swettenham'a 
'Dictionary', untle.r Balai. 


lU. -DRESS. 

RKC.ALIA AND HEIRLOOMS OF THE PERAK SULTANATE. 

(1). nie actuol regalia of the Sultan are very few in 
number. They consist, strictly speaking, of five indispensable 
articles w'om by the Sultan at installation. To these five articles 
may bt' added two omnrnemts worn by the Sultan's principal 
wife, the betel-nut caskets (puan) borne along behind the Sultan 
and his principal wife, and a "talisman of petrified dew" to 
which great honour is paid. These regalia are said all to have 
belonged to Mud^afar Shah, the first Sultan. The other 
"regalia" are really heirlooms. Many Sultans made a point of 
adding one or two articles to the regalia inherited by them from 
their predecessors, but it is of course extremely hard d^nitely 
to lay down what is an heirloom and what is not. When Saltan 
Ismail was kung pursued by the English in 187ft he carried 
the regalia with him in his flight : some of the artielea were thitt 
lost and others were damaged or destroyed. Eurthenhoee ; 
Colonial Oovemraent insisted on the surrender of the swords of 
State (baiear) held by the chiefa who i|ere exiled to the i 
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Seycheiles^ — ox-Sultau Abdullah, the the IjakaamiiBa 

and the Bhahbandar: theni^ articles were (1 btdiove) all lost. 
Another swoni of State — that of tlie Beiidahara — is also said to 
have Ihh^^h lost. Tlie n^st of the rnmii properties art? ntill in the 
Sultan's j(K>sseBsioii. 

(2). The regalia that ever\ Sultan inuHt wear at hi» 
installation are the following: 

(a) The sword known us chum m mnujnkini, 

The chain known us mnfui huni/u Ntfiur, 
ic) The annlels known us hi^rnaja^ 

{d) ITie signet calk d chap haUUniar kntfn gamuf. 
ie) llie kiris pisiaku. 

Tile Sultan has to wear these fiv*^ things and to sit absolutely 
motionlc'^s while the band pbi\s a certain series of notes a certain 
number (»f times Kaeh series is called man Tin* Sultan 
fixt^s the* number of man that be can sit out. l»ut the number 
should not exceed nine or be less tlinn four. An\ nuniuneid on 
the Sultan’s part at this tinie would be extremely ituurspicious. 
The most important of the n^galia is the Hw»>rd f.>f stab* known 
as churn »i mnnjnkini. It worn witli a chain siung over Ihf# 
shoulder. The sword is as,s^)ciated wdlh the spirit kf the 
kingdom (Jin Kt^rajnnnf who is apt to press u|s>n it a? the time 
of installation. To satisfy the widiwv of Sultan Ali who insisb^l 
on this detail the present Sultan pul a little pad on his shoulder 
to prevent it laung injurcMl by the weitrht of Oie Jin, rnd Hi« 
Highness states that he did feel a curious pressure on three 
fk/parate ix^casions at his instiillatjon Tin* Mala, tiadition aboul 
this sword ehura $i manjakirii is (hat it wm the swonl of 
AJexamler the Tfreat and that it was twd by Sang Saptifb^ to 
kill the great wrf>ent Sikatimuna which infested the land of 
Menangkabau. On that fK*casi*)n the ^wonl got terrtdy notched^ 
and the notches — according tr» the story be mm to this 
day. But I must add that several Malay dynasties claim to 
possess this sword and that the iVrak sword is not notcluMl 
It is a fine, light blade — probably a I>anias<nts blade — of good 
workmanship, with a hilt of gold and a scabbard of cloth of. gold : 
the hilt has no guard whatever, the upper iwrtion of the hilt la 
covered with Arabic lettering and the lower portion has a rough 
surface made to res<?mble shagreen. T have no doubt whatever 
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are r>^ The royal tali&man (mS$tiku imbun) is said 

have been given by To* Tdmoug, a great Upper 
girl-b<*w»t to Mudzalar Shah the first Sultan of Terak. 
It rtaa alwa;f » been reputed to possess the most uiarvellomi 
m^^oiual pr^>pertie8. His iiighness sent it to Kugland for 
Ay fto^ mation # od it was prououuced to be a ball of glass. It is 
Y^fy ^^slightly smaller than a billiard ball. The Malays still 
maintAtm that ^ it is ’petrified dew/’ and even His Higlmess is 
unwilliitig to ae-ot^pt the prosaic explanation given him by the 
people Vw JU>xid^<^tJi- Nevertheless this "petrified dew * illustrates 
a pomi'^f brought ven emphatically to my notice in this 
examinaitlon of \ the Sultan's faeiri<rii|B llie objects to which 
special \Wue was attached by the'^®l l*erak Kings were either 
articles qf gems or strange foreign things that might 

be of litlV aalue but were prized be<||fse^ the Perak people 
did not kWw wAat they were and could firoduoc nothing like 
them. Ap^tll of 1 glass left by a casual stranger in an Upper 
Perak vill4|® aomie 300 years ago would be a source of endless 
wonder t4^ the keople and would bctcome the subject of 
innumerable! atonels. 

(g). Mi# Higrsitess the Sultan gave me every* information 
and^ asustan^ wbefc he [>ennittid uitf to examine his heirlooms» 
and the follovlhig aHicles were dcclan^d by him to belong to the 
Cr^n as sucm ^d\ not to individual holders of the Sultanate* 
There is the k«Vt^ kpoivn as the kiri* Hang Tuah biieause it is 
^d to have to the grifat Laksatitana who fought 

against the l^JUFgtW^ between A.t>. 1509 and 1526. This fciVis 
has a handle of the type and the lower part of the sheath 
was covered with making it a k^ht lira pang Urn Highness 
has now bad l>ortioa ($cCmpir/ covered with gold, 

making it a fc^rii ^<^60# hulu. There are two heavy 

sweads of the Euiopeif® type with heavy basket hilts : the hdt 
of 4he smaller ont piidang pirhujang) is saasa, i.«*, of an 
alloy of gold and the hilt of the larger cme (the pidang 

fajuwali) is of a niello work, I cannot speak 

with any confidence the origin of tbeK! swords. 

There is a ham^ pypl ^ covered howl (mandafii) resting on a 
platter: these tbingsa^^^^^^ gold and there are some stones 
•et along the edge bowl; the wcark is Malayan and the 
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reputed date is about 1700 There is a him Hij to h^Te 
been made by His Highness's own iatber^ the 
Ishaudar ; this kM$ (known as the kdrk Bali htambml) poss 
a sheath of the most , beautiful w(x>d that 1 have ever seo^ 
There is a ainaii klri$ the very blade of which is rriade of got 
this is useribed to a Sultan who lived about a.i>. pTOO. 
is a very curious waist*belt made up of sixU»en plata^, each pl&te 
being of a sort of niellO or cloisonne. It is •certainly toot 
Malayan. Ttiere is a very strange bn^ast ornament > the kam^ing 
ulkah) for adorning the front of a womarrs dress. It is idtade 
up of six dragons : the two upper dragons approach each 
with their beads and tails while their bodies cufve out 
between their hesils is a fish ; beiow them ar^ two di 
stretching downwards parallel to oiu* another; below tl 
are two inore dragons cr<>ssed. llie whole ornkment ig 
up of a sort of niOBuic of p<K>r gems; it is non l^lalavan^ 
are two huge plalter iableH of silver, nies** an^ in re^ 
at the Bultan's meals. There is a ver> fine gold topped 
made of the rart^ Ligur nit^lbi work with its fittings all oi niello. 
From an account given by Mr. H. J. WilkimOf^ idforwation 
Bupplud by the kmJH4$$ of H.li, the Sultan of Perah 


PERAK WEDDING COSTUftlE, 
(1). Of the wedding dre»$ of the §cion$ of gri 
First, u nuHticine^mau disi>eis evil infttumces 
thread is tied at the grc>t*!n*s neck, twx> candieg 
a looking*glass, sacrificial water is sprinkled/ saflfi 
and a Hitle of the bridegroonrs hair 
his brriw and his eyebrows is dmssed and 
of his neck cut in the shn(K^ of a sparrow 
nails are staim^d ijpd with henna. When 
and the time comes for tlie bridefroom 
dress him as follows: 

Silk trousers, with a pattern of gold 
deep at the bottom, a piece at the back 
a 'duck’s web/ a cord down the seams 


t This bowl, sines alas! stolim, was 
Harirroiijs alluditfi to *'Achinii(m vmmh of bi 
hardly known in ihs Psntnitala; and parbaps 
Adiiitiia Invasicn and indaenoa. 



t prince$: 
PortugueiH 
stuck befon 
rice strewn 
;n the hair or 
r on the napt 
All his finger 
rites are ovei 
itate, attendanti 


a foot and a hall 
imkle shapi^d likt 
If the style callec 


iiytf limmi, SnoucI 
^mundam tbfi word i 
jl|isciinsii was a ralic o 
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calk'd “"'I 
finger 
pattern'^ 
kirU 

sheatli 0^ “ 
iu gold 

thread«?d *" 

shoulder* " 

d r X \le* 

beU\ 'VcT ‘•“ch 
wit.“fei'W> »" » 

All toe futu 
him carry ingl®***' 

parent#! to *sUj ^ 
before hid fao.*^ 


with iimmomU and 
ii chain round bin 


$ifdiimiHktpfh ttdonu^d with tiny patt<>m» in flowt*nd gold and 
silver and lf>atiern.s in l*i)rtugM,e8e gold-leaf; a long skirt, heavy 
pvith gold ^ turban, bound w ith gold, decorated with 

TiliiantH fringed with |H^arls and all inaniittr of l>eads; a 

*'l>ld diamon^l^ ^^^*<^***^‘*^ aigrette, with filigree pendant; a waist 
j,^|ckle of goi^'^ n^fnaisse v%ork or studded * * ‘ 

a eir ornament, hung by 

a goldi bn*ust-plate uf nine tiers of platfes; a gold collar 
ctiine oul^ i armlets with dragon-headH on each up|a?r 

tierB* [>erforat4[‘d /ig/ag p»itt<*n\ raiMui m Iwfi 

* h\ ii^ Hcreu ; hollow fn-tted gold anklets ; on the 
his nng haial a gold ring, called ' ilie sated 
n the little fingrr a gold ririg wiih heavy l)e/el 
phant's fesitpruit ' a diamond nng i>n the little 
t hand and a ring with thne stones nrt in the 
the garth n of fire llie> ' ; on the f?»urih ting* r a 
\ haft in fretted gold cufe tie cross pitce *i( the 
rold set with clminondH and brilhiintH, ihe stem 
with all manner of jeweU, n piece of gn^ld 
pipped round the top of the /oVn? acnsts the 
of thin silk adorned with C“id thr ad. imaight 
nn (like the eonlon of an onlen Thereafter 
ite on a pandtiin mat of mn* liuers covered 
ith its comers ernfinfadercAl ui fen* pfitlert*. 
ritids. chiifidn^r wiafien and pftgi^j^ mU Wfore 
the reltgalia and awaiting the mandate of Ins mviil 
wedding prtspession. A golden fan m held 


As for th#' 
sets to work 
several coloji^ 
before a * Ufi ^ 
strewn; 

clips thci* ( ^ — 

bride or ti»a ve 
it is a sign 
fell straight' ^ 
a maiden.) / 
dreased and V 
arranged in tl 


•f »h«.' bride — First of all, iiti old wiwr' woman 
I III! evil inflm-nces : {'ortugucse thread of 
it th<‘ bride’s n*ck; twi. cundks are stticle 
ftachrtcial water is spriahled; saffron rice 
akes and waxt's wnen long hairs and tlieu 
f the end of the hairs fall towards Uta 
jiair ri'inaining move after the clipping, 
^■en deflowrrt!d, but if the clipped treasea 
|1 the stumps do not move, then she is 
her front-hair and her eyc-liniws artr 
fling hair at the hack of her n«ek hi 
a sparrow's tail. Her hair is dbng 





into A Sti« is invsttod in bfids't dwss; iilk troiiasii|, ^ 
Anhinese out, gold threadod st tho bottom, sod with tbs 
'dufll(-«reb’; s gold threaded «Uk skirt of fine, small pattern;;' 
A orimson Jacket stamped with gold-leaf with qqilted collar, the 
edge of collar and wriite adorned with Jewelled gold work; a scarf 
of oloth>of'gold or of the lime pattern interwoven wiMb gidd and 
with heavy gold-threaded bcwder; a cawucent-shaped pendkint 
omamdnt: twelve tiers of gold breast-plates; I bead neeldaoo 
of gold; nine rows of gold bean necklace; a long chain tucked 
into the waist-band; a Manilla chain of five rows; three rows 
of a necklace of gold coin-like discs; fine Arabian belt; on each 
arm four rows of solid gemmed gold bracelets with spoon-Iikc 
ends; on each upper ann a gold armlet with snake 's-head enda; 
hollow gold anklets; a largt^ round gemmed gold earring; on 
the index-finger of the right hand a plain, thick, round gold 
ring ; on the little finger of the right han<t a ring set with rubies 
and other procious atones; on the little finger-nail of the left 
hand a nail-guard sumruHinted by a Jewell^ filigree peaoodc; 
rings set witli small ntbiits on every finger; on her brow a gold 
gein-studded frontlet; and above her chignon gold jeweller' 
tlowers. When ail is ready, the bride is seated on a golden m 
and fanned by her maidens so that she may not swelter um' 
her excess of clothing. 

{11), 0/ the bridal drtti$ of miyida, $h«ikh» and pilg 

First of sll, ill-luck has to be dispelled and hair fr 
Then the groom is invested in pilgrim dresa: white / 
drawera, small at the ankle; a jacket of coarse frhite 
embroidered st neck snd wrists; a sboii, long-dleevea w 
in front, with throe buttons; a Cashmere waist-band < 
a plaited knot; in f)vmt a tifbt aleevelesa under-vest; a 
tied in the Medina style, shove It being wound r 
Csshmero ^swl rfpcotmtMl with pesri bend Iscc, snd e 
a gold-paper aigrette. A sliort mirved Agih digger 
hilt and silver Bheeth, is etiick in tibe vr«|*-baa|. 
ii donned, of expensive fine meieriai. Tien tits * 
seated on a mat of seven thiSkneeses. witi, emhiu 
in ^ preeenoe of pilgrims end tile pioiM|etid f 
wait till the hour of evening prayer is pei| heft 
ill proeesxioo witli drutmi md iMtsem prim Is # 

J^9r Bharifes^ flvm of evil tefliMMiees* ri|i <? 
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of princc^sses. their short front hair is brushed do%vn and 
fringed, their tresses art? combed and oiled and scimted with 
ambergris. 'Flien they are dresKi*d in drawers of Arab piiitem ; 
a long jacket; a face -veil; a head- veil with shredded gold; a tong 
shawl with gold fringe; on each wrist a gold bracelet (aBiened 
with a scrtnv ; genitned pendants in the ears, two rows of gold 
chain round the neck ; a nibv ring and rings with various gems 
on the index-fingers, and the little fingers and the ring-fingem of 
botii hands; tinkling tiend hollow gold ankh’ts Kohl is drawn 
along the lower edges of Imlh the t-yes Wlnui all is ready, etc. 

(II Ij, Tile dn^ss of the briiles and hridt^gnsjins who arc 
childrifH of chiefs, gentry and saiyids, is like the dr«»«s of lesser 
princes, no fint^r and no worse If the hemi kendiief is disliked, 
a ht»ad ‘dress tike that of great pniices miiy be worn, made of 
red cloth and decorute«l with gold paper scrolls and ehevn>n ends 
and stufft^d \vuh cottonwool, gold earrings being pinned on the 
en<is. A crackling tins*d aigrette or a n»»Hegay or nee fi^e<l on 
roian in fancy shajs/s will bt* stuck abt»V€* the head drens 


PAKAIAN ZAMAN DAHULU 

P^n min^ftfak^tn fyahamn Hail rapi daii Bf 

k iiaik, *Sa<i/e/ofafffid. I nrhr^ iu('kr\ If'aa /Jlturif daH 

t Miur dan yapt/j pe'r/mpaaw piibi. aptnk ftaja, anak orany 
annk orany Haik S trifa, Stti pwf/ri pothuH mai anak 
<1 anak inapiy ayer kaki aytr tnnyapi raja xirfa p i(a tfpfcptg 
dvnnyakan itu 

bermula : ad a pun pakinan raja itu 

gal ttutern batang merah b/rpucliok r^lH>ng bi^fiinf 
uar itu sa belah menyab«'lah bfrkmgkiih Mrtali pida: 
ang bf'rbiiah f mns s« biji ; berkain Biigii itthSm: 
trgang tali fs^tong berbennng l^m|s b/iiMtbn^iWfnbii 
• sembilan hasta WTii^ulang bmr Maks di-sislpkan 
t b^rulu gading b/trfa-nongkok iHnaii umi, «umpir 
mpai ka buntut nya siimua nya (mm; di kdiimkaii 
b^tit^di’^pok dfngan bi^nang (mm atati l^ngkoJok 
ah Arab, ikaian solek bi^lab mtnnbang yMtil 
« tinggikan dr sa b^lah kanait mia aa^biStab kW 
nipa nya itu pimcha t/ngkolok Itu Mlum* 
nya bajii pr^tidck Itogan nama njra milhm 
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bl^mgi anaka jdnift ragi'-nya itu s^pi^rti rtipa hiris halua ragi*fi)ra 
puteii kuntng hitam. Maka Haja Miida Eaja Btodahara 
b^rsfilaar p^d^Siidang b^rb^nang ^maa sMikfi biC^rcbSrmin dan 
bubob pula k£lip4&lip di*kakt*nya itu; kaiu p&ranak Udd{>ok; 
b^rikat pitiggaug kain ehindai janian patijang aa puloh aa b^laa 
d^ngan ranibii ranjbu nya; b&rk^ris fN&ndok yaaiii p^ndok itu 
aaroiig iiya aahaja di aalut d<!^ngai» £ma» dau b^riuli tuli dmaa 
pula ; fii{$niakai baju alang kain alang. Maka bdrt^ngkolok alang 
b^raolek dauii kiiehang sadndai. yiiani mSlinU^k kadiadapan 
keiiga nya, auatu (nincba k^^luur aCp^rti aa b«5lai <kiun 

kavu Baliaja rti[ia nya. Biihiuva ptikaian Kaja Muda kuning 
imiH nya. Dan pakniatt urang b<*«ar-iH*fiur i iiipiit flan orang 
b^mr dCdapati h< Itiiir *pa’ t»ekiirap ( ? t nipat Ba karap) dan inebe*- 
inch<^* wiin wan baku! jadi orang bcHar itu : tnaka baju-iiya sayap 
tayang bivatig kt«|Kik ttnggi U rUdjitig. buah {*iiiaa aa^biji. Akan- 
akan pakaian orang la^ar bi luB dau orang bi'^sar itga^puloh 

dua itu, jtkaiau yang tua tun bi*rkopiali rnatm tnana k^^sukaan 
ball nya: luiika aCluar uva itu 'Ififu Savong* pegak W^raorigkit 
ragi riiU'k niH^k kaki atduur flu hiiigga la-tiB iiva Babaja, aa t^ngah 
aut^rii dan bh UHigah burning : kain ki'^ndHitng kain Batu Bara 
aiatj kaut auti^ra; Innkat pmggang kam limau aiau kain 

trugganiiii biilatig luar keriB t<*r«i»ip; t^'iigkolok nya Bat>ek iasam 
baluB ktrUiH bangun ikalan ti*ngki>lok-nya itu aolek 

bdmaiiia ay am put ah kill^pak lingkup Hukali sabaja puneba ka> 
hadapan; atau ikiit gtdang pvkaaain : jikalau b^rkopiah pun 
rf'sain atau kopiah li>«>rtvknt kaiimab Arab atau kopiafa 
Anlb^ Dan |>ta>gbulu-]>$ugbulu nui KtT'luarn.va sc^luar papjang, 
al<au K(*. *ar ga<iuk baju kurong (angan bif^sar buah aa-bii/ ataujP 
baju bi^rk^pok liiluk Bf‘)anga buub liga biji tiga saktf nya^ 
b^rkain butaug dalam kain-nva kain chorak anak 
bcrit^ngkoluk Bat«k ikal-nya gf'tang p«>knaam atau b Jkiwiah 
Arab. Dan pakaian aaiyid a^pi*rtt pakaian haji yang m-tdngah 
r.^aian pj^ratunAi pAnghuiu-pengbulu itu jitga divb pakaian 
Sharif M{>gat Ainir, ai^luar paaang Batu Bara autigra bdrtapak 
ik4 di-kaki ei'kiar itu k^rtaii. baju-nya kain pyfkh gunting 
banyut kancK.I,'* lima biji tiga saku-nya, kain-nya aain Munto’ 
kopiah ifwam hitnm atau l^rb^ngkolok bat«k l^tawi ikat 
gdtang pdkaaara. Dan pakaian^ anak kabda ^an anak 
d$inikian juga t^tapi kain bulang luar ya'ilu omn% hjtbaa 
m-dalam Uada b£rUigah tiada b6rlaraog. D£ ftkian ju 
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t{iat«i«-b4ntara raja itu pakaiao aa-rupa bdlaka. MalA 
di-aiaipkan sa-bilah k&ria di-aa-bfilah kiri-ojra ya'iiu k^a aa-pukal 
bdraaioog dan bdrsatiipir kayu kaiiiuukig ulu-nya gi^ng 
bSrpdQungkok Smaa; bahwa k^ris itu-pun obaogut ulu-nya aa- 
, bdlab kiri juga dan sa-hfilai nunai suUira yang bdrtaburkao biuai^; 
ftiuas di-aimpaikao di-ulu k«'ria itu. Shahadau iagi pakaian orang 
yang kebaoyakkau puia pakai aeluar guutiog China baju peaak 
aa-b^tah bfirbdlah dada bi^rbuab sa-biji kain nya pi»ldkat binang 
mantafa; t<>ngkolok-nya Bat«k St-maraiig puiicha kMua-nya 
kabildakaug aakiSrat pula inj'nudung t^ngkok-nya ayam 
mangoram naina-nya, dan yang tua tua ko|>iah-nya nijlugkuang 
ie|>ar di-l^ngkar di-buat sa ukur ukur ki^pala-uya di-balut d^ngao 
kain pu(«h atau kain lM'<nigi mgi di .ja<iikaii kopiaii-nya aiSrta 
adluar baju kain kdinliung-nya kam puWh bC'lacbu ya’-iUi kain 
puteh kaaar. Maka ada pun pakaian raja-raja ix^ri^tnpunn itu 
b^etuar paaang Acheh aubfira b^rbi'iiaag ^tnaa di-kaki-oya 
hf>rtapak iU<k pula kain k«>ndK»ng-oyn sub'-ra fnihulaiii baju-nya 
baju kain aiiin yang bdri*unga-bunga lN‘nuaebaui-lK''rtiinchatii ragi' 
^^nya; adayang iiierali, ada yang bini. lula ungu biji ruiiu'niya, ada 
•i^ang aitin ixtrriiiinga batang i>»na« Maka hapi kiirutig langan 
^'rif'ngsar ya’itu tangan ki^cbil dan baju itu aingkat bingga bawab 
pi'tggung iabuh-iiya itu sahaja. Makn dt bubuh nya bunga baju 
pulj* dari-paiia t4;>ngk(>k xa-hingga ka diida nya dan ujong tangan* 
nyai kiri dun kanan ; inaka ada |Min bunga laiju itu gmaa 
bdrkarang: ia'rp^-oding l'•Illa« pula fMingikat kain itu*dan luarz i 
b^rs^lendang kain jong aarat ulau kain cht’lah bt^rbgnnng iitttia* 
n^pC'rti hiriu halua atau kain dun nilKmg auMira punHuk-nya 
I btoa^g dma# atau kam limau U'*nggarun atau k<|in ttga uadumpat 
Vatau kain b^raa patah atau kain bunga chfmgkph atau kain Bali 
0%''* ir*'" Champa atau kntn pj'^lang-pi^liingai atau kai|^ InMt 
aCR'BtJ^ bat«k ktTriiiNmg kain fa'mi I'hina hitam inanlk 

biru un^u' kuning put«h Maka ada pun kain k^mbong-nya piida 
kain maalkdi kain U-nun Itatu Bara kain uiiibni pualam batllS 
nipis cborm^ nya rinck-rinek i^mpat. kain P^lftnbang dan hda 
ofiranidt ; natna ikat kain-nya itu ombak blfraiun ya*tlf 

'^rputar dar%^<t kanan permati an nya di ua^blilah kiri. ' M'Jtf 
'ah p^atiu ai^ki^lian p^r^tnpuan tiada di-Utgaidna yaai 
adi k£t|giA banya lah bagai adat agpMi fwltaiaa n^a-rafa 
ang teaarY’^'anr anak baik tiada bolab di pakai otati onMtt 
kkan zif dahulu kaia. Malta apa'bila Blalan 
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pSmBinpiMn mSmiikai, ia pun l)firjalfln ka-tlngah httiina punclut 
i^lendang-nya itu di'tepiHiInu} ka-bawah tiada pula di'iimpan 
pubeha-nya karaa ia orang dalam : maka jikalau oraag pdriim* 
puan yang bukan orabg dalam tiada bokk di lSpaakan Imiicha 
kain s^tendang itu ka-bawah t^ahan yang bSsar kapada i ft-f iwdat 
mdlainkan kain s«lendang itu apa bila maaok ka-dalam istaaa 
tiada boleh di-tarob di-ataa bau kaaan lagi. di-jatohkan di- 
punpito punoha-nya yang kMua-nya taroh ka-badapan babarudah 
m£ngadap' 


Bab pfri ni^^nyatakan barang barang Smas pula. Maka 
li5pa« bunga baju itu liiJrchinchin btinga nyiur dan cbinohin tapak 
gajah dan li^rbunga a^na f^inas dan bt^^rbunga kj^^tar Smaa atau 
(K*rak , bcrcfaiictiok i«>ngfK<t aa*batang i-mas atau suaaa baminting 
dulima atau intan ptlrmata aatu atau banyak, atau k£rabu 
bdrpahat b«rtflur ikan aSmua-nya, kt'^ronobong £nias atau- parak 
di buboh gt’nta pula di-dalam-nya, tanglong bdradu nania nya. 
Maka jikalau anak dam pula pakaian-nyu aiipilrti itu juga tStapi 
bdrgiplaiig finaa UirKudu atau suasa b^nuidu ki^pala Smoa, 
latrsubang yang b^aar li^rpdrmata satu d<‘liina atau pirua dan 
niirrjan b^ig^lugtir. Maka ada>pun pakaian anak-anak laki>lidti 
Wrg^ndil «maa atau perak di-pinggang nya bt'rgdiang tangaii 
dmas b^iab lutan bt'rgClang kaki bulat utnaa aUui auaaa. b^tagok 
i‘ma6 beqtahat bdrt^Jur ikan di karang bSrpfrmata aatu batu 
d^lima bangun bulat a^pj^rti bunga kianibang. bSrantai parak 
b«rkachang adpat di gantong kapada k-hor nya. kfiOca b«nn«iian 
g^lugur juga. Maka jikalau kanak-kanak pdr^mpuan pula 
nifiniakai gdiang bdrsudu ^maa atati auaaa bi^ragok Stnaa K»«g i« nJ 
nya pipt^h b«rukob b^rawan awan pula b«rpabat b£rbunga 
juga aiitta pula d£riiam (mm nipeb j(nam-b«las biji bCrbunga* 
bunga juga di-ganUmgkan kapada kber oya atau rantai 
dan m6rjtm gtdugur dan di-buboh ctsaiung fimaa atau pandc 
mSnutupi k«mal«an>nya itu. Maka talinga benubang kSdMl* 
kfichil p«nnata aatu. Maka pakaian kain baju. adluarnfa 
«a-mpa afipt^rti yang t«nriA>ut di-ataa itu juga tatapi 
•nak-anidi raja-mja dan orang b«aar-btaar dan anait baik-bai’ 
m^-mana audab dl-p&biwt nyn iUi tiadn boleb .di-piani or 
kfibanyakkan aa mpa d«ngaa itu di kuraa^ a^t bmgoi 

pidtaian pangka^panlkat yang 
4i-]dbehkaa Allah aubbana wiMa ilt4^ta»aa aa-‘ 

f&Mmi iimim 
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PAKAIAN PENGAXTIN Dl-DALAM PER-yt. 

(I). Dari hal p^raiuraa istiaJat pakaian P^ngantin puiira 
Raja yang bHar-bi^»ar itu: 

Mula mula (ti putuskan ki&rajat oleh To* l^iuviing ymmi 
buang pilnk j^^inbalang-nya ; tii-biiiK>lt bi>t)Hiig P<L*rtoknl kapada 
leher^nya kt*inudiaxi <lid)ubi>h oya pula dua batang dian kapada 
chcnuin iriuka serta di |HTchekkan aver tf^pong iavvar di taburkan 
b^S'rteh bt'^ra^; kuiiyit di-kemt dengan glinting s«edikit rainbut riyu ; 
I^paii itu baharu tail di andarn dahi dan kilning di-ki^rat ekur 
pipit di i^ngkok nya lH>randaii) berekur pipit juga dan ua gi^nap 
|ari*nya pun sudah di buboh nya httiai kapada kuku nya Maka 
pada kildika Budnh kahwiii lieiidak di sundiiigkan itu, maka 
p^ngantin yang lakidaki itu-pun di bt'ri ob h nida iiida bf^ntara 
mdniakai sadengkap pakaian yang indah tiidah : ii/duiir 
bt^rchanggal sadiaHtn batang ds kaki n\a. Iw rtulang bCdut 

bertapak itik; baju »«MUrmelkuh l>irt/b>fM>k d«ngtm emai 
b^^rpahat btTbtinga bunga fli aelnng di'ngnn penik brrpahat ; di 
Ungah btuiga ilu didniboh telt*|K>k in-mda tf rbung : ktiin panjang; 
kam Jong siirat bt^rbi nang einaa m inua n\a; tt^ngkoluk brna’riiig 
(d^*«far) yang tK*r^alut dengan t^inas bertatah d<>ngefi p£*miata 
intan s^-rta pula lierainbukan rnuluint dan tnanikiitn paticha 
ragam ; tajok inalai einaifi intan di karang; (H&ndtng * uia« 
ber|>ahat atau pending ber-pennata intan ber^etnng dengiai 
di'^diina; agok, dan dokoh seinbilan tingkat ; ntidai kengkal^tlg 
sa lapis yang datang dan lant ; fxintuh bi mnga di lengan kftiiiii 
dan kiri; gtdang kana {-turn bertunjal berkeriiwiing bi'rpahat WfUs 
• b^rsiku kiduang <iuji tingkat . keronehong e#ir 4 # b^ric^mwang; 
chineiun iTinas paehiit ken\iiiig kapada telunink kdlafi; dan 
cbtnchiii tapak gajah kapacia ki’lingking kanaii: chtticlltn. intan 
di kCdingking kiri dan chinchin pCmiata ttga kimang $a%idmn 
di-jari manis-nya; keriit terapang benilu gading b^rpi'^iiotigkokkaii 
§tnas bCqiahat Wriis sampir berHahit di^ngan /tna» bt^rtat^dikan 
inian pudi inanikam bi’^rsalut dengan siiasa btMatahkan pi^nnala 
b&rbagai warna. Maka di siinpai pula bungkiiw fuiU'm b^rld^nang 
4tnas di'tilu keris ti!^rapang itu berkain cbt^lari b^^rtabiir bdnatig 
nas di'buatkai) kindang ktndang (sayap aatidang) di ki'^fiiikatt 
lada bau^va itu. Sa t^dah sudah laludab di^dudokkmj 
as p^«jmni yang k^d^^rnasan di atas chiu sanbikn lanfkat 
»^rulat d^igan kain sut/*ra yang kdkuningari 

awanf mkat dihadapt oleh itdasida bintam inauf 
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bftfjftWAiMi pftriflf— >B Kintjaan aa-kadar mtoanUkau titah 
ayabaada bagiada aabaja hiadak Wraagkat bteatak iaagaoag 
bAraaadiag tia agrta pula di-diadia^kan auatu kipaa dmai^ 
bfopaaidia logaai ka>pada oauka ptagaatia itu. Araldaa, maka 
Miaftbiii-tah pula keaali iafciadal pikaturaa alat pakaiaa pl^ogantia 
putdra n^a Maar yaag {dfimpuaa pula, liaka mula-mula di- 
putuakaa kdrajat okdi tb' Bidaa yaaai BBftabuaag pUak 
j£mbalaag-nya lalu-fab di-buboh-nya b£aaag paaebaararaa ya!itu 
bfoaag FBriokal kl^>ada leber-aya. KAmudiaa di-bubidi pvda 
dua bataag dian kapada ohtemia muka: audah di-pSrebek ayer 
WpQog tawar maka di-tabur bkrteh bSrai kuayit; rambut>nya 
di-ambil oleb To* Bidaa itu iujidi b^lai di>tapu d6agaa mtnyak 
liiia lalu-Udi di-kHrat-aya. Maka jtkalau rambut itu jatob 
ujoDg'Bya kapada piagantin itu atau paagkai nuabut yang tiaggal 
itu ra£ngakar yaaai b£rgSrak lepaa di kfirat itu-lah aiamat tiada 
iKi rumab-nya yaaai taksaaa kuntum bunga angaaaa sudali 
t^rdabuiu di-s£ring oleb kumbaag m&ngambil madu-nya; dan 
jikalau tiada yang dSmikian itu tatkala di-k£rat TV}* Bidaa itu 
b£tui ia jatob mSlintang di-badapaa-nya dan rambut nya-pua 
tiada biJigtoak; maka iaaha'Uab taala b2rkat putSra orang tua* 
tua, maka itu<lab alan»t tiada rujid iai rumab>nya obukup 
Ifingkap a^alian>nya. Sa*tiUidi audah itu Ialu*laii di*aadam daa 
di-turunkan rambut-nya tikam kundai adrta pula di*ranunkaai 
gandek dan di-andamkan puia kteing-nya itu dan di-turunkan 
aoak-anak rambut di-ttagbok-oya miUSntek walia birk£rat akur 
pipit dan b^rsndam tfiagkok-nya. Bidiaru-Iab di-aanggul Upat 
pandao. Maka di-b£ri ptagaatia itu mfimakai s£luar paaaag 
Aebeh auwa b£rbinaag l^maa di-kakt-nya btatiqiak itak; fcain . 
autera b£rbteang taua kain bSrnama ktai duri nibong; haj jft 
ktaumba murup guntiag ataoja btatslipok dtagan pirada ■ 

bdrbunga buah tataa btaptamata intan dari leher baju hiagi^ 
ka-ujong tangaa-nya kaaan dan kifi, ktai aeiandai^ jong tand^^ 
atau kain limau bdrtobur dtagan bdniag taiaa btapualiai^I 
btaMO(^'t dtagan btaang taias juga, agok daa dal^ dua-bilaa 
tiogkat mgfjaa b«igttugur; raatal btadilRiok f^bilm lap 
rantai*nya; rantai ktagkalong aa-iapta; wnM M^ lima la 
d ^rfa a m taua tiga la^; afoi-atai 
(di-ikat dt-piaggang di-alta ptading) glaag* Mnmdp 
pAnaata taitan taapat tiagiial aa-bdlah pua* 
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lidi kapfida l^ngan kanaxi dan kiri; k^ronohong &mm ka*pada 
kaki*iiya; subang Mnm perniata iotau; cbinchm pacbai kt^uyang 
di t^iuujok kanon; chitichin p^nnata dSliuia b^ra^lang mantkam 
"dt k^lingking kanao ; changgal mdrak i^nias bt^riatab mtan 
di-kelingktiig kiri nya dan eliinchin }ii*rmutii di>limti ikat kuuang- 
kunang aa-kabun aa-gi^iiap bari nya; kilat cluhi vmm yang 
bertatabkan pudi mantkam ka pada daht tiyu; tiitiip Kaiiggul 
yang ke-i^masan b^ri)unga yang bertiitahkan iutan l>i^rHi^lang 
pudi di^kt^im ka ataa ktlpala nya pt^ngantin pi’»rrmpimn, Hata 
»a t<Muh niuataed Hakalian nya, makii p4^ngitntiu it u pun biiudab 
di cludokkan oleh istiJn raja ntja yang tua tim di ataj« pr^crana 
yang kiMrinanan sambil di ktrnp ok»h Htkriian dayn»g da\ang 
biti-biti prnvira d^ngan kipai* bt rpuli>h*pui<»li uupava jutigau 
haugat ^udah t<^rkt na pakaian yimg Xittimmi banyak itii 

(Hb Dart hal P?ngnnttn iuan iuan SaiyiJ atau Sheikh thin 
€%rang yang »udah mt^ttfadi Hajt, Mala ada lah ataran 

yang »u4ah di'^^hutkan , int pula fmkaian nya ' 

Pi>rtama-tama fli putufikaf) ktnijat dan undam t#<'’p^»rt» 

kt^aduHCi fH^nguntin laindatn, Ki'^tiiudsan iatudub <i» tu n intiintkii. 
pakaian haji; a 4 iiiar puteh krchil kak) gunli'ig Arab* bajii 
gerainjun putidi jarang nipa btnang tiyti »iHa pula 
di'dmia dan di ujung b^ngan ; ant«-ri gn^nunwut trrb»*lab dadu dan 
langan nyii ialK>h iM'rbuuh Itga biji ; ikat pmggant^ kain Ktiabnisn 
puncba p<*miatiaD b^rbuku bt^niban ka Iu4«itipuii>riy u ; 
baju aingkut tiada tangan hingga kii-k. tjak »abaja kifram^iil 
Hindi; ii«‘Huin punidni panjang #lufi hjv^tn ds ang tilit 
Haditudi ; d tut an Hi'rbim ka;n pittfdt >i!iin k.dn 

itii tbdiiiUdi pfiln U rtHida dritgan inani k dj kurang lUi.ii tinilsam 
di-kjiniiij'; *^ii*k«diltng H^rbaii itu dt lubobkan tajj»k 
bi rjnvan juvjiJi pula I>t'HtHipkari pidii Middbub |afn#u la ruliikrui 
dan b^>rkarangkan pc riik kapacia pinggang riva Hi kdnakati 
pula jubah kam anggtiri yang mabal biirga uya ^fuka 
p#"ngantin itu-ptin lain bih dt*dudokk»n di-aiaa ebiii yimg tupih 
iangkai njurtj t^kal b^mtilam dt badapi 0!#»h mik^dian haji 
'«n b^d>ai ft^rta pula waria nya litt na kadiir ml^nanli mad hUikm 
f^mbahl^tng aaar h^ndak b^ffarak <Ungm r^baiia uik^r 
lb HU kidibW t«'*ftipat itii ; kriinubiin bahariidfih di^smndingkmi 
ividumda V«ndii nya itu, Haiii« mukii Um'^diiitdah pula 
fuikiitun vang fW'-n inpiiiin ya itu tyjni Hartpub ilu. Maka 
tarn* d Autiiakan k^rajat iiya juga pf'iniunm 

I 
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|i£ngatitm put^ra mji4 yang beaar bdKar. Maka di-andam a^rta 
pula di4urunkan iikain kundai ratribut-nya iiu; di-aikat dan 
di>niinyak di bubob bauun ambar kaaturi. Babaru lah di b^ri 
nt^ftnakai a#luar guntuig Arab; baju Mr^Mbru lal>oh gSramsut; 
m^rgok ; inimuamb ; nis^liyah labcdt berainbu-rambukan ^kan 
balang touia bt^rcbabaya rupa nya; g^?lang ^*mas bfirtunjal 
pi^rbuatari mughrib duu dua na biluh kaiiau dan kiri ; arlit p<&miata 
/jiiiinti biJratflung d£‘ngan pudi tnanikmn ka pada t^Unga; rantai 
r‘ina« inaxang inengurai ka pada Icher nya dua lapis ; chinebin 
pcrtaina-tmiia drliiim dan pc-nnata uilam, pualani, fn'^sparagain, 
kapada jari t4’liinj^>k kanan dan kiri, dan jari kclirigktng kanan dan 
k*ri, dan jari inanis kainm <liin kiri; ^ crunchung C?inas atau perak 
b^rpahat dua tingkal ka-pada kaki-nya b{irgr*nta pula. Maka 
di ktTiakan pula b^r^ifat aid bt-rchrlak kapada bibir niaia-nya 
di sti iH lub bawiib kCdua nya Su tflah luuHiaed stfkelian-nya, 
maka ja ni’antin itu pun laludah di-diidokkan oleh isU-ri orang 
u*ng aluu <Ii ntas chiu tujoh tingkiit >ang berU'kat berj>^*njuru 
Hii)i linibMl brfaT^rli rmas babaru di f»ahal rupa nya H«rt4i pula 
di hadaj)i aU h anak dura dara pan janda-janda s^kMian 
wuntu! uudigipas |Hiigantin itii kanui terlulu hangiit sa kadar 
im'nantikan ^aud krtika rnasn btrsanding sahajjn lugi 

illll. Ihtri Ihil /Kilifima P^fif/antm anuk ontutj b?iar 

(/tih ftfikaiitu fftjHfifiii annk-nfuik Ihtik dan jhikaian P/nganiin 
Sarif tliin dan \tigat: 

Maka ada pun sa rupii bclaka sahaja S4*iniia*nya s^k^litin 
niingikul ptikaian pCngiintiu piiivra raja-raja yang k^hil 
tiuda iab br?rbdMdi dan In^rkurang sa-kadar manii niana ki>aukaan 
hati nya ; tiada sukakan t^^ngkolok alang itu Iwleh ia im'^^makai 
dustar (ti ngkuluk birr^^tritig) yiing »i"*purti pakaian p^^ngantin hub 
yang pCrtaina itu Wdapi di^perimat^nya knin inerab didai 
di diilam nya diugan kiibu-kabii di jaiiit-nya, k^muititin di* 
t^llupok iiya drngan {H^nida yang audah b^^rti^l)ok bSmfan pula 
»<&rta bt^rpuchok ri>lK)ng kapada aa bCflab m^nyebfiljiy punelia 
ifuigkolok iiu, \faka di muka iC^tigkulok iivi 4^ubab**aya 
bcfsubang i mas aa bcdah dan m{^nyeb<11idi* K&m^m di*kiua 
pula tajok perak g«>rak g<>mpa atau bunga int^hir Jpgubali gtiui 
bfirteh dt cbuehokkan kapa<la mian karanfan buiiga Inga 

rupa-nya. Maka d^itiikiandali dt^dalam a^tiadaijppada aanian 
dabuiii kala; aainpai ka pada aaman ini-ptn 4||Pikiaiid4b jiiga 
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tSiapi ttda pcrbuatan-nya juga s^p^rii adat ini dan aa*t£ngah 
t^rkadang-kadang tidak kania iatiadat sudah mfinjadi i^aam ; 
k^banyakkan pula suka uitogikut bab yang kddua pakaian baji 
kabwin anak dara aiau b^rkabwm janda, ada^nya. 


NOTES. 

The woclding dn^HS of It^ssor nijaa, nmte and fcnmk\ aa also 
that of cofuruoners, diflfcDi only in quaUfy and not in kind from 
that of gn*al riijns; and tho diflerenecf is duo rathar to pum? 
than royal prerogative, IxK^auia* bride and gnxnn are mja «a«kart, 
royal fur the day. As a matter of fact, only scions of the I*cmk 
bouse, for exaiii|de, art‘ in ii |>OHition to obtain the us43 of, and 
wear, the pontoh and ki^ngkahng and the gold bound di»tar 
in place of the baja tidi^rmilkah (*1 p^damj s^d^rmilkah ia also 
mvniioned) and the bajtt Bt^roja, other rajas %%car, men the b*tfu 
atang and women the* huju kurong for the g^i<tng kana an^ 
substituted gt^lang bilah rt^tan b^rpahat brrkirat t^lur ikaa ef 
any gold bracelets available: a kiri$ p^ndok {Bee p. 44 ♦ or a 
k^rij merely with wiMxlen scabbanl, or nuwadrts riu at all 

is worn. For the Persian di^$iar, less<*r rajas vitimr the heid^ 
k^frehief <e g , tfngkolok aUng $ui^ra hi(um bi^rii^iip^^k 
t^rhang n^mua nya} and one may wonder if we have rail htfff 
an instance of what ifr. It J, Wilkinson nottces in his d^scfid 
Introduction to the ‘Ninety nine I^ws** in tins m*ne#: namely* 
how' Sultans and the common folk welce»med Hai} ids and ihetr 
ink*rference, hut the old aristocracy l«x>ked askance at them 
The Postunie of divorcees, widowers and w idows, w remarriage, 
was somewhat sulKhad. Men would wear %\w tmju hftMfmk 
as worn by old datos; a sapphire ring; a plain hffiM woiijch 
(M* rha|>s a waist btfckle of jmhm, sihTr inlaid <rith a compoiita 
black n^**tid ; brficeleis of black shining womb with frctldl geddi 
ir silver ends; plainer rings and plainer silks, Thk accmint <rf 
wedding x^mUime applies in alt intrinsic particulars to Pdbang 
and JohorX also, but not probably to the Negri Hcmbitail» and 
there are a few' differences in the northern Btates. 

Below artf appended lists of atich patterns and elolbei as 
are not noted in the text. In each ease ; (I) ralert to 
Wilkinson*! Dtetionary; (II) to differ'd and Sfrettenbam^ip 
(HI) to Logan^iT.I A,; (JV) to the writer. 
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TBX BATO. 

(1). 0a;«i luiggerka, » long overooai or surtout. Ht. 

Abdullidi; (Ilut bre«gl« overlap ; it is of an Arabic pattern, P^.) 
B. kajang, a kind of s^rallow-tailed coat, Stj. Mai. B. miakat 

or biakat, a ooat with on omaniental collar worn at wedding 

(which erosaea over the cheat and is bound by a girdle, C. A 8.)? 
From Muscat (K. O. W.) ai 80 «e(Eng.) "Waiscoat/' B. pe$ak 
m-bilah, a double-breaatod baju (w B. iulup imam, L.). B. 
tSroja (8kt.) a ooat with a quilted collar. 8ej. Mai. (7 witii 
einbroiderod dowered pattern, cf. tikar iikal aHroja Majcwell’a 
bn Kama. li. O. W.) B. tika, a Bugis coat with tight sleeves 

slit at the ends. B. tanggong, a buttonless baju. B. IMkwa, 

a long. ti(^t, sleeveless coat, said to be of Bups origin (worn 
next the skin by men and women, & S.). B. iHratai, a coat 
similar to the B. airoja. B. tw/i, a loose baju with very loose 
sleeves, worn by women only. B. ubor, a coat with hanging 
collar. 

(ii). Baju kalak or katong, a tight blouse with short sleeves 
fitting close to the arm alaive the elbow : the only openings 
art) two slits on the shoulders, which enable the wearer to take 
it on and off; tho slits fastened by a single button near the 
junction of the neck with the shoulder .... worn at 
work. B. agat, a shart-sbwved vest, printed with texts and 
worn in war. B. kajari, a long robe of silken stuff, which 
hangs liolow the knee. B. Bunting, a ooat, with the opening on 
one aide : aometiniea regarded as a wedding garment to be worn 
by the brid^room. 

(III). B. Bikat (? Bikap), reaches to the waist, is loose, 
open and" buttonless, has sleeves terminating a hand's l»eadth 
above the wrist and a ntd or collar two or three inchea high. 
B. chare Linga. sleeves fit close to the arm, reach to the wriat, 
and have a loose slit cuff down to the knuckles (7 Arabic mid 
worn by hajis). B, tangan kanrhing, a long gown reaching 
to tha ankles, open in front and with buttons at the cuff; only 
wom by the old men when they attend the moiique or on 
oooaamns of oerenKmy. B. heftreh, a volt wom jbeneath. tho 
pn^r baju, fastened in front by the row of bt^toos of^^gtdd 
or jewels, without oollar or sleeves; wom by pople of station 
and wealth. B. kumng ehikah mungaang {7 t0^ka fnaaong), 
has a stiff collar with buttmu, much wonk ii^^%edah 
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tight sletsveii and waist and a full skirl). U, ba^kai (? 6t!skaf), 
has a wide addiiiunal piece of cloth on each side : one of these 
lappets is fast-ened by i\ row uf strings within the other below 
the arin[>it on the right sale, luid the utlier fastened an a 
sitnilar manner over the preceding on the left Bid«^ below the 
armpit. It iuis a collar abi^iii two fingers ‘ breadth boanl. Much 
ivorn by Malacca! Malays, who apfK'ar to have adopted it from 
the Klings, as in otlier Mala\ count rie;» it is not geiu*rally used. 
H. Pt'ndipun or ht^ftnnjaiK ( V) liar name given to ans coat, u beu 
the iMirders arc lined with silk. 

(IVl li TiHitk coliarh*^>. kiiroa*/. lias one button 

at the thn>at. /i. guntimj Johur, ditto iiul buttoulcHS li 
IVmmg, ojarii all down, v\ith buttons m placi' of fa>gs. 

TKt>USEH8 

(IV|, St'luar gdiluk. the t'liinrse paltrrn, but narrower in 
the leg. iS. bitmhii, a kind e*f Mala) iM lidaittom ; may i*e seen 
in all the illustrations to Ilurgninje s Aebiiu si- ' iS Juhor, 
founded on English Ht\le S It^kchmin <*1 Chmese sdk 

HEAD f)HE88. 

(Illii. /I— Methoii.s of iving the handkt rcluef (I) [ifhin 
mumhinuj juntai ki^nt, the (auigiuna s iiusle» the Ivvo '*onuTS 
are fren^d from the folds, one is brought forward and eoneeiibd 
between the fillet and the brow and the othi r made to |m>ject 
like a horn or tuft, (2) bunga. iuia txHh hon.s 

concealed, (3) Gubmg f/an. has a wingit corner mtivslut/id 
between the fold and the forehiuid and pulled d«a-n an inch car 
twro over the bnav t4i (ittang ( 'b has the end 

neatly arranged w> as to C4>ver the head like a nirnph d cloth ca|^ 
(5) Dayung pulang patiggiL ditto but re\ersed «o that the fillet 
is behind (6) mi^nyirngnong aftgirt has two projecting Ulfia 

and one of the ends hanging down towards r shoulder 

B— JiOgan gives the folboving caps and description; Kopmh 
SnraH, of cotton; k. BHaui, of gold thread; k. $udu ifudut with 
a raised border ladiind; k. hHanga, of thin cloth, k, kapi^kapit 
whidh covens the whole head and leaves only the face expemed; 
k. Bngi$, of |hick* soft material, miale of the pith of the r^mini 
plant or of Cl^naese tnng$i, dyed black and bordered with silver 
foil. 
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% JEWELLEHY. 

^tV). Oihung pintcU, in the form of twintefl cords; gl, puling 
dayangt with ends like a paddle-handle; gl. pa^ak. a 

brticelei of ridged pattern; gl. tali-tHmalh a bracelet of four or 
five twisted oord-like strands; gl, puchok rlfhong^ a bracelet of 
chevron pattern; gL buah Birch, a bracelet with triangular 
ornamentation; gl, punggong Mipui, a bracelet ornamented with 
cross triangular grooves, 

(1), Kings. Chinehin bi^rapit, a ring with two atones; 
ch, biiulu, with one sUmc*; ch. chap, a seal ring; ch. ikat balai, 
a ring sid. with a squan? flat stone; ch. ikat Hf lamia, or ch. that 
Eropah, a ring with a st<»ne set in open filigrc'e so as to pennit 
of the siiles l)eing ik*en ; ch. ki^reia, a jilain gold ring with a round 
surface; ch. limasan, a ring set with one stone the surface of 
which is cut like a f»yraiiiidal roof; r/i. Mahar^ the seal of the 
StaU?; ch patah biram, or ch cumih hati, a puzzle ring; ch. peler 
itch, ch pintat liga, a ring of thme strands; ch. $eken, (shake* 
hands) a ring with clasi>ed handn in gold ; ch. trafak, a iaiismariic 
ring with horoscope engraved on it 

(IV), Chinchin ikai^Bl^iawi, n ring Sf*t with three jewels at 
a distance from one another; ch. garam na-buku, a ring plain set 
with one stone; ch. patah a plain ring with ridged outer 

surface; ch. pifrut lintar, a niiind ring; ch. tanam. with stones 
deep mHi*i ; ch. potang (l^bu, a ring with outer surface in sections; 
ch. ki^ti'^ring, a ring with nuriovablc stone, 

COURT DRESS 

Kain (^tampan, a shoulder cloth of yellow silk, embroidered, 
and wn'th gold or silver fringe, w'om by court attendants when 
waiting on rajas. (Ser “Malay Annals/’ pasmm). 

Kain wall, a stole reaching to the waist (in Perak of yellow 
silk decorated with white and black and gold) worn bj’ pages 
carrying regalia and state weapons. 

• FOOD. 

(1) . Kamhuian Bfiatn, caUik Jambi, binjai Malacca, limau 
Banjar, tang$ab PaUmhang , is a saying that show^s species of 
fruits especially esteemed by Malays, 

(2) . A^ast-nya bfras Bungkai ikan^nga Innw^ di^ulai 

dfngan daun paku, pfkasam ikan hkfna. i$mpoyak-nya 
t/mpoyak maja, ayer^nya ayer Baiang Padang, Birch^nya Birch 
ChfkuB, kapur nya kapur Sungai Tfrap: siapa mc^an nya ikda 
ttringat ia pnlnng ka nfgfri-nya lagi. So runs n wying. 
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PREFACE. 


For amistance in the compilation of these notes on 
Malay amusements I am indebted greatly to Abdul 
Hamid, Malay Assistant, Perak Museum; to Raja 
Haji Fahya, Penghulu of Kota Setia; to Raja Abdul 
Aziz, Settlement Officer, Krian; to Megat Osman* 
Malay Writer to the High Commissioner; and to 
M^rs. H. Berkeley, R. 0. Winstedt, H. 0. Robinson 
and J. O’May. 


B. J. W. 




LIFE AND CUSTOMS. 


CHILDBEN-S GAMES. 

“ TN the games children,” says Dr. Snouck 
1 Hurgronje, “there survive dead and dying 
customs and superstitions of their ancestors, so that 
they form a little museum of the ethnography of the 
past.” 

Perak is rich in museum-exhibits of this class. 
Even the game known in Europe as hide-and-seek is 
turned, under Malay influence, into ‘ the game of the 
.spirit of the stag” and is invested with a little halo 
of elfin ntmance. It l>ecomes the story of a certain 
luiuter who set out with a troop of followers to trap 
and slay a deer, but, when smxxjssful in his quest, 
omitted to pm[)!tiate with due eeremony the spfrit of 
the »luughtere«i lajast. The hunter himself, as a 
magician, stiems to have t^seaped the tonsequences of 
liis rash omission ; hi.s companions were less fortunate. 
I’ossessed by the ghost t>f a hunted animal, each man 
hid from his companions, or else, in lucid intervals, 
liegau to search vainly for the others. The one 
survivor of this strange calamity escaped to his village 
and descrifjed the pranks that his friends were 
playing; the imitative instinct of children did the rest. 
And if a captious critic puts forward a suggestion 
that the name ot the game may have given rise to the 
legend, our Malay folklorists point out that hide-and- 
seek is always played in low scrubby jungle such as 
deer love to haunt. Be the explanation what it^may, 
parents object to hide-and-seek; they ^ in it af trace 
of irreverence to Unseen Powers whom the db^dren 
are foolish to provoke. 
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In these quaint tags of old folklore we find one 
reason that endears the play of children to the 
anthropologist; in the wide range of some toys and 
games we get a second reason. When the members 
of the “Haddon” expedition visited Borneo they 
found that the local Dyaks ctiuld l>eat them easily at 
the game of cat’S'Cradle. Personally we fail to see 
what prec^iso ethnological inference is to be deduced 
from the dire result of this international match; 
failure in such a contest must he admitted to cast a 
serious reflection on Euro{>ean prowess in infantile 
arts, but this may lie due to the European habit of 
patting away chi!di.sh things on the attainment of 
manhcxKi. At alt events, we may take it for granted 
that the game of cut’s-cradle is widespread. So, loo, 
is the use of the bull-njarer, a weird instrument, the 
noise of which is u.%d by Papuan magicians to warn 
women away from their initiation ceremonies. The 
bull-roarer has l>een found in the Malay Pemusula in 
the form of a toy. But here again inferenoe is 
dangerou.s. The wide range of tops and kites and the 
diffusion of a relatively iiiixlerii game like chest sb)uld 
put us on our giianl against rash ethnokigicial conclu- 
sions. Then there is the pt?liet-bow. The pellet-how 
is used as a weafmn in Further India and <mly as a 
toy in Malaya. Is it in this country a discarded kical 
wea{)on or an imj|>orte<l foreign toy ? We cannot say. 
Conversely, the blowpi{ie, which fs a weapon in 
Malaya, is only a toy in Nias. Must we conclude 
the blowpipe ousted the low in Sumatra while the 
how ousted the blowpip in N tas ! It may be m; 
we cannot speak fKs»itively. The most unfoituoate 
feature almut this branch of anthropological itwiijiTh 
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is that it supplies us with no solutions to the riddles 
in which it is so rich. Thou^ a happy hunting- 
ground lor the theorist, it is a bewildering labyiinth 
for a student of cautious teanperanieut. 

Another source of puszling interest is to be found 
in the strange old sayings and quaint foraiulie used 
by the players of most Malay games. These 
forraulee, even when they are meaningless jingles, 
persist over large areas and seem to be associated 
definitely with certain actions. A good example of 
tills [lersistenoe is to be found in the game known as 
main bantu mumn^, in which a boy is supposed to be 
turiwd into a polecat by the repetition of a charm. 
The words in Perak are : 

Chok gHictupk 
GaU-gali ubi; 

Dimam kayu bongkok 

mu$iing mUnjadi. , 

In St?liiugor the woni« are the same, la Acheen 
(where the U)y k tariieii into a monkey) the formula 
runB m follows : 

Chho* kalichho 
Kalichho kanji rumi^ 

Meuteumeung Jutgee cheuko' 

Jigo'-pgo* h $i>banggi 

Much of this formula is meaningless or inapposito, 
but the coincidence in sound must be more than 
accidental. What was the original text ? And whaft 
did it mean? So too in counting-Oiit to select thiti 
principal figure in a ganw' a cuiWs old Ml of' 

I Th# jfitiii# m fwfdl, Ig mmi pmm g 

knicim ii|i itm m miutiiy miuitl m tJKbrti vm ^ 

m rcmnknii ik» ^itil grgwgig ik» ikuita ^ iliamk!.. j i 
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nmulters is used ajmetiiues. 
numerals are , 

( 1 ) mtitihti 

( 2 ) 

(Hi pH id it 
(4) pi^fafttkt 
lat I 41 I 


In Perak the first ten 

(H) 

(7) matiki 

\H) ptihpoH*j 
( 1(^1 liafti 


III Kelantiiu. the followinj^ 

( 1 ^ ftrtult' 

1,2} dmtndi: 

(H'^ patiib 
(4} pal and e 
(5l 


were j'immi to Mr. Hkeat 

mal ki 
iH) pa'poh 
\\k ^nnjdi 
dit\rr 


In Kedah n somewhat similar list was ri peati'd to the 
writer as iadug the aneient numerals of the State. 
Moreover, .some uuinteliigiiih’ words ke<*p re<*urring 
in differtuit games and seem to .suggest the existmiee 
of a lost language. 

Children’s games are also interesting for a fourth 
reason : they reflect to sonn* extent id{*als of education 
and culture. Even the Mala vs themselves sihj this. 
In a jKilitical jmm[ddei agaiu.st the Dutch, an 
Achehiie.se leader referred to tlie toy weapons of his 
boys and to their love of playitig at soldiers as 
evidenc*e of the warriifr spirit innate in his fellow- 
couiitrvTiien. Ihihlie opinion in I*erak enwurages 
some pastimes and condemns others. In (xmdenms 
certain infantile diversions NH,’au.se . they involve 
pinching and Hla|>piiig and dull a child’s delicacy 
of touch. It sets its fate against the strange 
“suggestion” game.s in whieli a fioy is hypnotiaed into 
unconsciousnesH of his siirnmndings. Yet the hostility 
of parents to these aimistmieiits may represent modern 
^idea«; the ancient world must have tolerated or 
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eiicx>ura|;ed a different spirit to have allowed these 
pastimes to bet'orae mi widespreatl and popular. 
Finally, children — even grown-up t hildren — are mime- 
tic and sliow by their niiiaicry the, fejitures that strike 
them as remarkable in whatever they imitate. When 
the officers of a Kim>p«‘an regiment are depicted as a 
pompons colonel, an 'obsecp lions major, and a fat 
“padre reading a liook,” we may infer that the 
existence; of army chaplains rather startled the Malay 
mind. When we find that the “padre reading a Ixiok" 
is turned into ridicule w(‘ know what verdict the 
Malays pass on a profession that suggests to them a 
fish out of water Similar dtsluctions may l>e drawn 
from many other local diversions. 

The early numths t>f a child’s life do not afford 
much sco{»e for games in the ordinary sense. of the 
word, hut they allow of some slight |)os,sihilities in 
the matter of toys The .Malay !>elieves in automatic 
appliau^K, even for amusing the hahy. so he provides 
the child with a •rattle and.put.s up over the cradle 
senne brightly tinted paper streamers and whirligigs 
to be set in motion bv every breath of air. Movement, 
colour and noise — those are the three things that 
amuse the infant and prtwent his wwrying his 
parents. When the <*hild grows a little older and can 
move about the house he is given fresh toys : rag-dolls, 
Uiy guns, images of animals, and instruments for 
producing new ‘varieties of sound. In the Perak 
Museum there art* some elaborate tin models of 
croctKliles and other beasts that are l^elieved to have 
been intended for the amusement of children, but m 
a rule Malay toys are as simple aiKl cheap as they 
are ingenious. A hit of the midrib of the cocoPut^ 
frond makes an excellent buffalo if n crlkcentic 
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of stick is pinned on to represent the backward 
curve of the horns and if a iiase-rin^ and a piece of 
rattan is passed through one end of it : a buffalo of 
this sort can l)e drawn round and round the house at 
the heels of his little master. A hobby-horse is 
represented in Perak by a coconut-fmrid of which Ute 
outer end is left bushy to typify the horse’s tail while 
the other extremity is bare save for two upturned 
pieces of leaf that represent the ears. But even a toy 
like this is a riddle to us, for riding is not indigenous 
to this waintry. The Malays tif aiuieni Perak had! 
neither horses nor roads. Did they bring over the 
hobby-horse from Sumatra ? Did they c-opy if from 
Indo-China? Or is it a new invention, the oijUt»nie 
of the last few years ? 

A« with tovs, so with mirs*»rv rhvmes.* Hvmns 

.« •' V Ik' yti 

like “the lullaby of Our I.ady Fatimah”® may be 
safely addressed to a newly -lM>rn hahv tjhiit cannot 
understand anything whatever, Imt the <iawniij|^ 
intelligence of the child of thirty, months <k‘nn4«d|l%^ 
something that he can follow% Khymes ft>r very y 
children have to Ik? simple, Iwth in wording and 
melody ; the lines are short, the sotjg is shot t—- fength 
can be given by singing the same words over ar;gj| o%w 
again. Meaiiingtem ww<ls art* put in <iciiasi<ioai!y for 
the sake of melody'. A gootl example of a vcf)' 'imple 
rhyine is the folbtwing : 

Jkan kekfk—ma'-rtihiii lms 
OSlutm t0rak~-^nnt'‘>mMaiAai, 

NanU pnirk^-ma' niluhlui. 

Pulmff $ama — ffia'-nilot-tai, 

' A nmnibr •»* jjivno in A|>t)Mi4i« I. ■ , 

n Sne “fife md 1.— IiwjidiMH* d* M«i«i W*.'* , ■ 
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One versicle may be humorous, like the picture of the 
old man wh<we beard could be used as a well-rope : 

Bum-*>uai kadok, 

Kadok jalan ka-rimha, 

Panjanff '^tmggul data', 

Bfiat tali fimta. 

Another may be affectionate to the (‘hild, “precious 
as life to the mother” ; 

Ayun tajaJe, buaiUttn fajak, 
fanuh Pi^lemban^, Utnah Jaunt, 
budak, hmiknn hudak, 

Budak di tiwhmrf d^nrjan nyaua. 

Another, again, may be a pretty and fwictie apjwal to 
the child not to dawdle : 

Buaya pufeh, huaffu ki^ramat, 

Naik lUrkuhang di-<iin$ haiu, 

Che* Buteh jangandah l&mbai, 

Bunga di-kamng mdahduh Inyu, 

But all alike are marked by an extreme simplicity of 
language and ideas. 

The first games played by children are also of a 
very primitive type. One infant tickles another ; the 
child that stands the tickling longest is the winner. 
There are two such tickling-games. Pinching adds 
two more to the list. Knocking the fiats together 
supplies still another game, while a form of slapping 
provides one last form of diversion to children of a 
very youthful The following account of one of 
these amusements* gives a fair idea of the type. 

This game is played by any number of boys. 
They sit down in a circle. One of thm holds out hi4 
hand, palm downwards, when the skih on the back pf 

I Known m jiniing^iiniing tiku*, CHhor gumitf of the mnHb 
fiffii In li 
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it is pinched by another boy, who in turn is also 
pinched on tlie back of his hand l»y the next player. 
In thi.s way each player, exwpt the one whose hand 
comes to the top. is pinched by another. At last the 
boy who.se hand i.s at the lH>ttoin enquires, “Oi nenek, 
ada-kah mjah di-lmu'ah ntmafi" ((Iranny, is there an 
elephant under the hou.se). One of the rest replies, 
"'Add'' (Yes). “ Bt'.'tar mtina mtitn nipt" (how big 
are it.s eye.s), he a.sks again. "Sa-bt^Bar mntang" 
(as big as a gallon-niea.sure). says(»ne of his comrades, 
exclaims the player whost* hand is .still at the 
liottom, "tnkut Btihaya" (oh! 1 am afraid). Having 
said thi.s, he withdraws his haml atjd pirahes the l)ack 
of the one at the top. Then thi* next Iwu' wlu»si^ hand 
wmes to the Inittoin re|>eats the same (juestions in 
order to get to the top. and scp <ui till they are all fired 
and inclined t(» .stop. 

Mimetic games are also common Two good 
examples are tho.se known as rnnukai -rangkai ft^riok 
and pong-pong afoug after the formula* used by the 
player.s. In the former a house is supposed to i^ollapse. 
Two children build uj) the hous<» in the following w'ay : 
each gra.sps his friend ’.s left cUkjw with his ourn 
outstretched right hand and his own «11k>w with hia 
owm left hand. The ami.s of the two children make 
up a sort of .structure, the “hou.se,” that is to come 
crash! fig down They sing: 

Uanijhai-ramjktii pHriok 
Vhioh ditri Jaua; 

Sumhintj madikit ilrantok 
Tlruniok di-Uang pam. 

Aj/oh mnek. ayoh mnik, 
llumah kita mk runioh, 

Eniah ka-hulu Muh 
Ilakrak-rum f 
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“The house ia falling, the house is falling; crash, 
bang, boom!” At these words the children let go 
their arms and bring down the structure with a slap 
against their sides. In the other mimetic game, 
fong~pong along, m egg (represented by a child’s 
fist) is “broken” at #a^*h rouiid, the breaking being 
suggested by the conversion of a chised fist into an 
ofMJn hand. The little fists are placed one above 
another at the b<»ginning of the game, while the 
players sing : 

Vanij-pong along, 

hyrhiimij riang^riaiij, 

Ki^iitpofuj nm' hnlovg, 

Mingak arah, minijak 
}*fvhah ii^htr m hiji! 

t 

At tlusw? last words the lowest “egg” is “broken.” 
Phiy g'V‘s <»n till all the little hand.s are ofjen. The 
children then sing : 

piming, 
tnamk 
Datang hari-bari, 

Di guftggofig batra lari, * 


Each player then jerks back his hands, and the game 
is at an end. 

Such amusements are* soon outgrown. The child 
as ho gets older desires something rougher and rather 
more eIal>orate in the details; he runs about more and 
seeks an outlet for his pent-up energies. But the 
process is gradual. The intermediate stage between 
diversions such as those just described and true sports 
such as hide-and-seek is represented bjf a large number 
of simple games of which we need otly describe t^m 
specimefis. 
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The game called long-long burong jawa is played 
by about a dozen pla}’ers. One is selected by lot to 
be the nenek (grandmother) or watral figure, another 
is the ibu (mother) or leader, and the rest form up in 
queue l>ehind the /6 m. The line of children then starts 
marching round and round the nenek, singing : 

Ij^itrhhntj hurmuj jt$tva, 

Min fa tah( k\ anak taja hilu: 

Atfam pufrh nthtojandon^f iMar 
hiiitm mhahium anak. 

After this the leader (/6m) turns to the nenek and 
asks for the loan of a key, A key (reprmmted by 
a twig or a piece of stick) is pn«luce<l and is then 
supposed to Ik* lost by the children. The nenek wants 
it hack. A disjjjLite follow.^. In the end the ibu 
offers to let the nenek have in exchange for th(* key 
any one of the childr<‘n who may Ik* pul!e<l out of the 
queue. This is a challenge. In the st niggle that 
ensues the players do their l)e8t to iiuj^ede the nenek, 
but sooner or later the chaitt of < hildren is broken and 
some one link is carried off to play the nenek in hia 
tuni. 

The game called fnitfuit .tiku rembat is of quite 
another sort. The players stand in a row with their 
backs to some volunu*er, tisually an adult, who has 
been gixid enough to agree to help them. He walks 
up and down liehind the nnv of children, holding in 
his hand a small piwe of pajier or i^*aod or leaf that 
is supposed to refiresent a ticket. As he Enovtn up and 
down he keeps singing • 

kaipnt •rtni remhal. 

Bunk lalu dari 
Buta jtfpkah mate mflihat, 

Siapa 4a pal ia mHompal. 
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While he is lepeating this he slips the “ticket” 
surreptitiously into the hand of one of the players. 
At the last word of the formula the recipient of the 
ticket is expected to dash away from the line and put 
himself out of reach of the others. If he is touched 
by his neighbours before he eaii get away, he has to 
resume his place in the ranks. If he escapes untouched 
he goes a little way olT and awaits the next item of 
the game, the selection of his steed. 

The remaining players now gather round the 
adult, who asks ea(;h child in a low voice (so as not 
to l»e (werbeard by the “ticket” holder) what he 
would like to [xjssess. Each mentions some article: 
the ticket-holder is called up, is given a list of the 
selw'ted articles, and is asked to choose one of them. 
He makes his choice, and the original chooser of 
that article be«>rae8 his mount for the next stage of 
the game. 

Motinted on his steed the ticket-holder now rides 
up and is asked for his “pass”. He presents the 

“ticket” to the adult, who hides it in one of his hands 

and asks the “horse” to guess in which hand it is. 
If the guess is wrong the poor horse has to trot his 
rider round again and go through the same ceremony 
of pi^ucing the pass until at last he gutssses rightly 
and is released from further servic* as a mount. The 
game then begins afresh. 

We now come to pastimes that give some ^ 

op^rtunity to *a boy to show bis %trength and 
quickness. There are many amusements of this 
class. . , 

The game of hide-and-seek is j^und in tfetnct;! 
distinct forms, one of which has already Im^ 

mentioned because of the folklore afcichinir to it 
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This is the main i-'Pmhntini or main hantn rum. In 
this form of the j^anie the prineipnl player (or ibu) 
shuts his eves while the others hide tliemselves in the 
summndinji: s(Tuh. At the irv of “rt'ady” {.mdah) 
the set*ker opens his <‘yes ami o(h.k in deart h of his 
companions who remain in (omealment till someone 
is found and is made ifot for the next round. The 
different'es hetwwn this g.-mu. anil the two hannless 
forms of hide and -seek will explain its njifM>pnlarity 
with parents. In the two variants the players are 
lx>iind hy the rules to themselves within a 

limited radius of the ihr: itj the tnain hantn rum 
they may wander as far as they plvase A^ain in the 
variants they are ixmipelled to show themselves very 
sj>eedily; in the main hantu r':sft they remain in 
concealment, it may 1 h‘ for some eonsiderahle time. 
The Malays say that when the imuispit ioi ^ game is 
played the spirits of the jnnojt* shou ihemsidves to 
the children and temjit then! awa' sornetimef sure 
hiding places. wiieiK** the pla’.ar nevrr efiierges 
Given an over -zealous child and a prowling tiger, the 
superstition is easy emmgh to underhand. any 
case, it is only this single f('rm of hide and-seck that 
bears an evil reputation. 

The other two varieties are Icnown as ehi^kap 
chikup puijoh and ihn annk. In the former the 
players hide thernwlves within a given radius of a 
tree or stumps that serves as a goal or plac'C of safety. 
It is the seeker’s busineH.s to cat< h some player liefore 
he can readi this goal from his hiding place. In the 
game of ibn anak there is not even tliis amount of 
concealment. The players .station thmselves only at 
different places within a certain distanc'e of the tree 
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nr stump, and at a g-iven signal they make a daah for 
the goal while the ibu or goal keeper tries to intercept 
them. It is interes'ing to note that there are no 
formulie associated with the harmless varieties of 
hide-and-seek. With the inauspieiou.s main hantu 
rum it is different. Ikfore the seeker or Imntu rum 
starts to search for iiis coiiipanions he has to leap 
alH>ut and utter tiu* following meaningless words: 
te-ta moler-mtilrr. .«/;/(/ jtruiiKjkul, la-ugoi\ In-ugor, 
ghuu~(jhau; tunjang tindak, tuyjang datang, gh4iu- 
ghau. Doubtless llie fornmla '.aries slightly from 
plaee to [daie. 

Bliml man’s buff is known to the Malavs of Perak 
a.s main i-hiua Into. It is pluytsl out of doors. 
A circle is drawn on an open stretch of stindy ground 
to mark tin* limits beyond which the players may not 
j; iss in their efforts to escape the Idind-man. The 
first child to ixr canglit or to iw driven lievond the 
Ixiundary Ih'coiiu'.s the biind-nian for the next 
round. 

Main ongek or main hrronyrh i.s the name given 
to uiiotiier iialay pastime in which one l)oy, the 
pursuer or ibu, chu.st*.s the rcvst, s[)lashiug or swimming 
after tlieiii in the water. I'he first l)oy cai^ht 
Ixjcoines the {uirsuer for the next round. 

ia?af)-frog is met with in Perak under the 
of lompat katak, a curious atiiieidence, if it is a 
coincidence. Tlfe name is taken from the fact that 
the children have to should /ewpa/ katnk as they vault 
or leap over the sUxiping player. 

But the strangest Malay amusements are throe in 
which a boy is led by some sort of hypnotic suggrotion 
into believing himself an animal. Th^ are the mroe 
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interesting bot'aiise of the formulae with which the 
metamorphosis is effected. A link Iwlwec'u the true 
sugge.st ion -games and the ordinary games of hlind- 
iruin’s buff and liide-and-seek may he trace<l in the 
pastime known as main tikani uMadang or main 
giladang. In this ''wild-huH” game the i)layer is 
only supposed to act the wild bull ; he is not supjajsed 
to feel like one. lie giies down on all fours in the 
c'entre of a marked spaw while the other bt»y8 stand 
around and exchange the following questions and 
answer.s ; 

W hy this haAkct 
A. 1'i'» c^'irn" 
i). Whv chares *iil 
A To wh^^i my spear. 
ly Why a s|MW 
A, Ti» npear tht «iid bull 

On hearing this la.st projKJsal the wild Indl liegin' 
kicking out in all direertions; and the first pbi\w wl«i 
-is kicked or driven out of the arena lax’onies ‘‘Imll” 
for the next round. 

The suggestion-games are taken much t|M>re 
seriously. In the game known as main nautu mnmttf 
(to which reference ha.H alreatly la’en made) the 
principal player g<ies on hands and knees, is qovt^rwl 
with a W'hite sheet and is said to be hypiiotiaiied into 
unconsciousness by the others w ho iparch round and 
round him, stroking and patting him and repeating 
the following words: “ 

8an^ glUmmj, 

PoMng bunga kda, 

Kalm datmg hantu muMng 
Agam m tthor pun tioda. 
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When the boy shows signs of taking on the nature of 
a polecat the formula changes to the one previously 
quoted: 

Chok jfliirfcot , 

O(iU‘0aU ubi, 

Di^mann buj/u hm'jkok 
l)h»Hu mmang mlnjaih. 

After this tht? player is said to Iwc ome possessed and 
to be quite unamscious of his himuuiitv ; he thases the 
others, climbs up trees, leaps frt. n branch to branch, 
and so far forgets himself as to run the risk of injury 
by venturing on l>oughs t(H> frail to bear his weight. 
In the end he is recalled to his seiiscjs by being 
jiddresscal roj)eatedly by name. 

Another Perak suj^ijestion-game goes by the name 
of main kambing or “playing the goat.” As in the 
(Mse of the jxdecat the “goat’' is hyjmotised, Imt the 
fonmda is different^ — it runs as follows : 

fimk rhth' chihu oshj 
Mfififc ImtiJatt nhck'ubck : 

M^nari vhkhiik ong 

Ihmgun kamlnuh), Imfujun^ 

Kak nutin bunui jiUilaa; 
i 7iri m pak hngkah pan ja ng- paaja ng , 
rlmmihik hngknh pendeh-pi^mhk, 

Mihmri chicimk ong, 

M^Uiiri inolck-tHohk. 

This form of amusement, though popular among 
children, is said to be dangerous to the “goat," owing 
to his habit of butting against walls iind posta wlmn 
in a state of trance, ^me of the elder boys are 
generally told off to see that accidenti|are prevented. 
Other suggestion-games (in which the|player becdmre^ 
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a pea<?ock or an elephant) are recxirdeil from Aeheen. 
In Perak all the hypnotic diversions are disliked by 
parents. 

Elder boys and young men like tf> take part in 
such games t>f strength and skill iis are |)layed with 
appliances — toj>s, marbles, kites, l>alls c)r (pioits. Of 
the.se amnst'iuents the l»est known to Kuro}M*an.s i.s the 
Malay fwtball, seixik nnja, vvhi«‘h is [>laywl with a 
rude light bail of phiited rattan. It deinaiuls a gootl 
dt‘al (^r skill. It i.s a game for .s<jme ten or bftwn 
players who stand alsuit in a cinlc and k«a‘p the ball 
in the air with a sidelong blow fnvm the 
Mr. A. W. O'Sullivan omx* saw a party «»f ten 
Province Welle.sley Malays ‘kwp the Imli up 120 
time.s without ouct* allowing it to tlrop.’ They kick 
it upwanls with the ball of the and skilful 

players in so doing often bring the hsil up level with 
the breast, a feat cpiite imjMvssihle to the ordinary 
Eunoftean who can make !n>thingof the game.” But 
nffHik raga is kxsing its vogue. It laung replaced 
by the Eurofieaii game of fiKtUmll. which fh»«*iiiwses tin? 
excitement of having the players divided into sides. 
.So much is sepak ratju losing ground tliat in a list of 
Perak games compiled by a Malay for ific purpoiw?»<»f 
this pampitlet it was not even mentioned. 

Another game, known as main por^i, ig ployed 
with a rude quoit made of a piect? of cvnoonut-aheU 
with its edge rounded of! and with o hiPle kiwked 
through its tentre. .Standing with 'his back to the 

* At lljl> S.I.OTH.fc ftti II.4. tsf OMf' 

m nw till, wimjing- #r^4' immi iiepi jg tiiw** 

i.ot .n wfi«n th«.y i,„rvi>TO .r* ««y 

ovff Mm time*. A ki.;fc «t thv ftm rniNXind l« |i»riHUt«d. SkSlt* 

If, i»,* KMim Mt trr^ligkw* U>« Kupfitwiliwi tiWK tit* ilavtiN ^ 

md hi* tiwBily fOffyvd with .fc* ^ 0lii» VictigM. 
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target and wii& hie quoit bcstween liie feet, a Mata^' 
Wy with a skilful Jerk of his right foot may sMtd 
the quoit rolling in jtbe required direction with a 
reasonable degree of aoeuraey. In the game of poroh 
the players dividb into two sides and draw on the 
ground two |Mf»llel lines at an internal of between 
twenty and thirty feet'. On one line they lay the quoits 
of one side as taigets; on the other they station the 
players of the other side. The boys are expected to 
bit their opfjouents’ quoita with their own in the 
manner already described. Each boy is allowed three 
shots. If he fails he may be permitted to take his 
quoit between his feet and jump backwards till he 
succeeds or fails in making a clean hit at his 
advorsary's imrok. Should any members of the side 


fail to make hits the other side gets its innings. 
Should they all succeed a second test is applied- The 
players have to walk backwards and with heads thrown 
ba(‘k till they think that they are in the vicinity of 
their adversaries’ line. Then they have to lift their 
quoits over their heads and drop them on their 
oppouents’ quoits. The first side to be successful in 
both tests in declared the winner of the game. Porok 
h difficult to^lay. but practice makes perfect. 

Marbles’ are well known in- the Peninsula, even 
in places where European influence has been very 
slight. Games played with them possess in some caaaa 
daborate rules and curious technical terms ih at may 
throw some light on the histoiy of ^ importation of 
these European playthings. In som# oases marbl^ 
ire only a substitute for a native plaything of t^ 
lame type, such as the candle-nut or imne small hatd^ 


fruit. Gaums like tujn k$pala and tijfkju la&onp, for 

, - - 4 ^-— 
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instance, may be played eqiially well with candle^nuts, 
marblee, or coins. In the brat the players draw a 
long straight line on the ground and stake nuts on it. 
They then stand at the end of the line and take shots 
at the stakes with their playing nuts or tagan. 
A player who hits a nut wins it and all the nub 
between it and himself. In this way the game goes 
on till the stakes have all been won. In tuju lubang 
the stakes may iie platted in a hole, and the player 
whose hall falls nearest the hole may l>e allowed to 
take the pool But further (x>mplicatiofts are very 
common. (James that are played with marldee 
exclusively an? known as main gi lt or mah jaka. 
They call for Kharpne.ss with the tongue as well aa 
with the eye and fingers, sina* the players have to 
repeat certain words when certain things oi’inir — e.g., 
W'heii a marble is hit by another. Unreadiness or , 
inability to do thi.s Ix-^fore his op|s>iieiil Jiay deprive 
a player of the henefit.s of a succt'ssfii) sliot. 

The Malay game calletl itSrimban^ is played with 
coekle-.shelk. Tlie player throws, the shells into iht 
air and catches them on the h/ick of his hMid Hut 
there are many varieties of the game. |i} mam 
it is only the playiiig-slieil or fagm that is jerked up 
and caught; the siakw are snatc.lwd up irtm the 
ground while the lagm is still in the air. Of ^airne 
a certain expertness is neemary' if the player la to 
pick up shells quickly and yet he ready ti» iiitoitffi 
the lagan on the liatk of the badd, and 
difficulties are added by rules ae to which aheUt may 
be picked up and which must be left alone. Theiw 
ore at least six regular variants of this maim 
ito^rt from local differences of play. 


^ ii« A|i|wii4iix If 
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Malay tops are of various lA^ and idiapea; thejr 
are spun by a string wound fcwod tbe tqp instead of 
round the lower end. Usually they are i]^e of very 
hard wood. The ffl4Io9ring is an example of a simple 
game played with them. A player tries to hit his 
opponent's top while it is (ginning i if he misses, be 
loses; if both tops revolve after' a hit. tlm one that 
revolves longest is the winner ; if he stops the spinning 
of bis opponent’s top but fails to make his own tc^ 
revohe, the game is drawn. But practice makes a 
Malay player so skilful that fuither restrictions and 
handicaps have to be devised to nmke a match 
interesting. 

A primitive teetotum is sometimes met with in 
Malaya; it is nuuie of a piece of wood or bamboo 
thrust through an areca-nut. Humming tops witii 
hollow bodies are also known. Oue variety has a 
l^xly constructed out of a piece of bamboo (joint to 
joint), the other out of thnhard nut*like fruit of the 
kvlim,' A small hole is made in every case through 
the shell of the bcxly so as to give a low reveiherating 
hum like the growl of a tiger. The humming-top is 
used to amuse or alarm young children; it is not 
employed in games of skill like an ordinary tqp. 
Imported varieties of the European iron-shod type 
are also known and are used in special games of their 
own ; a circle is drawn on the ground and the rival 
tops may push each other or wander out of this limited 
area, the ousted* one being the loser. 

Malay kites are of many shapes and go by many 
uames. The best known in Perak are the “hawk,** * 
the “peacock” and the “pomfret”— so called fnjm^ 
their general outline. They are in the rfcd- 
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fields during the di^ seiison between the harvest and 
the sowing. They are made of a thin stiff paper’ on 
a bamboo frame and may be of very large size; they 
are very well Imlanced, nsualiy tail-less, and sometimes 
provided with a little automatic wind instrument that 
gives out a humming sound. A good deal of pride is 
taken by a Malay in the adiwninent and general 
coloration of his kite, many fancy patterns being 
known and used in the larger settlements, especially 
where foreign influences prevail. Is the kite itself 
foreign? The jiapej* of which it is made is certainly 
alien to the couiitr) but. as a primitive kite made of 
leaf is met with, the argument based on pa()er is not 
conclusive. All over the East fighting Mween kites 
is common pastime, the object l>eing to cut an 
exponent’s string and so deprive him of his plaything. 
In Malaya kite-strings are sometimes <iip{^»^ in glue 
and coated with powdered glass to gtve* tltc«n an’ 
unsportoanlike advantage in this kind of oonteat 
There are also many toys* that are not a«Kariateii|' 
with any particular game. Among tliem we 
reckon a whole armourj' of miniature weafmns; ||p^ 
bow and arrow, the })eilet-bow (to which ref^lwboa 
has already been made), the blow pip . , the siiiig, the 
throwing-stick, and various types of guns. Tte liUle 
blowpipe used by Malay children is made of a aldiKlef 
bamboo* that has ^-ery bug intemodes; it may be used 
for killing large insects, small reptibs such U« Jtzazdiii 
and even little birds such a-s the prdlty sunbirds pf 
Malaya. The projectile is either a small pellet of 
clay or a sharp unpoisoned dart ballasted with leaf 
or pith. Tim Malay sling is an ordinary catapult of 
raitti fibre ; it hurls stones or dtirtan^seeds to wsu e 

i A'irtw " * kw Aj^di* V, ' w 
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tioiisiderable dintAnoe. The tfirowihg-^ick hM» ifc 
cleft at om end from which a durian-med can be 
projected by a eudden Jerky Kwing. Toy gune are of 
ail aorta. One, the bidil chMSrai (m mlled becauae 
ita projectile ia the hard fruit of the ehMrai), works 
by atmospheric pressure. If is a sort of air-gun, 
a piston working in a bamboo-tube. Another, the 
hidil hatang jmyong (made of rusty umbrella-tubing), 
is a true firearm, the ammunition being Chinese 
cracker-powder. It is dangerous, especially to the 
child who fires it, and is unpopular with parents. 
Other toy-g^ins of a very effective character are made 
by utilising the springiness of a bent-stick working 
along a slit in a bambiw> l>arrel. Some of these have 
a catch that is released by a trigger, by way of making 
the resemblance to a real gun closer. 

Of course Malay children, like all others, are 
lond of imitating the pursuits of their parents. They 
use toy weapons and simple traps to pnx»i|e game 
and fish for themselves, taking a far greater interest 
in hunting and trapping than they are likely to do at 
V later date when these occupations becmne part of the 
daily round of their lives. But they do not limit theif 
love of imitation to cases where such imitation can be 
of real use; they extend it to matters like lanise- 
building and cooking and even to ceremonial. Tl» 
following accoimt, written by a Malay, gives a picture 
of child-life that may be paralleled anywhere : 

In tbe game’of but-building, ofaildron imsgins tbemselves 
tn«n building s hoiiiie. During sll the prooeedinga tlie^ talk m 
mcin u»us% talk on such oooaaions. Bonis ot Hut pi am IsA 
near tbe site of the proposed building, olWMdng tba place and 
oodking for the pari; that ie to return horn fbe foceat wtiK 
wood, etc. Sometimes actual eatablea atf' oooked, but laMe 
4dten earth and leayea are put in ooeonat#dlli pliilMd eu 
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i*« in imitation of real cooking. Then they tatskle whatever^ 
in <4e"*l they have and erect tlie houae. Being a artMdl hot the 
work presents no difficulty, especially as little neatness is 
required. The posts are of bamtoo, the walls and the roof of 
phtang w piaang leaves, the former being woven like afap 6frfa«i 
while the latter retain their natural shape. Sometimes the hut 
is so small that only two or three children can be accommodated 
at a time, but this is easily remediable . they arrange that it 
shall be occupied by each in turn so that every’ one will have 
the opportunity of enjoying the sitting in it. Sometimes the 
model house is imagined as a grand big building. They decorate 
it with flowers, and if it kt ttw small to bold a child tb<»y make 
use of it in another way. It« ootnpietion is nearly always 
followed by a marriage between two dolls. This eehdjralion is 
entrusted to little girls, who maimfactune the dolls themselves 
from rags and cotton. They imitate the way in which a real 
bridegroom is escorted, and go so far os to beat drums and gongs 
and Are cradners. The house is then assigned to the married 
dolls, which are represented as l»eing the children of nicittbera 
of the party. 


DANCES. 

4 casual glance at the dai*ces and dramas of ibe 
Mala}'8 might lead us to infer that they all came from 
d[>road. The wayang is Chinese; the hangmwm is a 
copy of our own comic opera ; the ronggmg, gambok 
and joget come from Java; tlw bm-in was 
from Hindustan; the hathrah and main daUm MB 
traceidile to Arabia ; tlu^ nta'fong and mMomk ans 
relics of the old kingdom of Ltgor. Indeed, we 
go further and extend this theory to most 
amusement«h~chees, draughts, cards, the Indian gam®, 
of rimatt kambing—nll these things aw, foiil|3n*, 
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, Search as we will m seem lo flhd nothing hut 'alita* 
elanents in the chief pastimes of the Malays of to-day. 

Yet this foreign origin of Malay entertainments 
is the last thing that we should expect. Take dancing, 
for instance. The aborigines of the Peninsula are 
keen dancers ;' the Indoontians of Sumatra and Borneo 
show the same trait; the' classic civilisations of Java 
and Cambodia raised dancing to the position of a fine 
art. If national tastes are to count at all we have to 
rememt)er that the Malays seem j)redi8po8ed to amuse- 
ments of this type — they flock to j«« anything, be it a 
Chinese waynng or a performing bear— and no great 
function (such a.s a royal wedding or a chief’s 
installation) is considered complete withont its doe 
aciompanifuent of dramatic and terpsichorean side- 
shows. Are we then to infer that all this is a matter 
of acquired taste and that the Peninsular Malays have 
ujthing that is really their own in the long list of 
local entertainments? Or may we conclude that 
foreign forms of amusement have supplanted the 
original plays and danee« of the Malays themselves f 
To some extent it is the old story of the profes- 
sional and the amateur, of the specialist and the 
jack'Of-all-trades. Not in Malaya idone has the 
modern cosmopolitan artist with his band of trained 
performers driven out the morris-danoes and m^pdie* 
dances of the village-green. Now and again at some 

1 dMicM ittnutnitwt in Sknnt •nd Bfa^fdiu's '‘Pagw Bbcm nf 

tSn Ifnlay P«n>iMiil«.” Th« duitw vB Um ll«i fornt m>« ittiutnlnd umI 
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old-fashioned wedding in « sleepy hamlet of Peralc or 
Pahang the Euro|)ean guest may be privileged to look 
upon the time-honoured entertainments of the people; 
but for the most part he sees nothing of the sort 
A Malay chief would consider himself shamed if he 
regaled his guests with amateur performancjes cjf a 
bucolic type, w^hen it is open to him ki engage a pair 
of fashionable iiauU:h-girls or a strolling company of 
ma'yona players. Our age is the age of the s|>e<’ialiHt, 
a \mng for whom the old Malay world had no plac-e. 
Then we have to reckon with the puritaiiism of Islam. 
M«aieni Malay opinion is averse to a resj>ectabk» 
growm-up girl or married woman treading a mecisuro 
with a mennher of the ojiposite sex, or indeed U» Iwfr 
jierfoniiing in public at all. It allows children to 
dance, but it would condemn sevelely any father who 
brought up his child to the ill-famed trade of a 
jiautch-girl. This puritanism has driven into the 
%ackgT(j)und tlie old non-pr(»fessional dancing of the 
Malays and has replaced it by foreign entertainmeidav 
the invention «»f Javanese or Cambodian ccaiftiers 
the amusement of their Icuig- forgotten kniga. We ai§ s 
left to wonder what has beocane of the old national 
dances, w'hat they w^ere like, and whcjrs thi^ may y#t 
be seen. 

The old order is changing before our veg-y eyf«. 
The European game <»f football, for tnilltfuse, is 
acquiring a popularity that the naibnal nepoh riff# 
never {>oHses>^ ; hut footltall has not jmt an etM 
$epak ragn. Football has Ijecsome a fAshioHahie fame^ 
for the gilded youth of the tjountry; mpoM ri»f« i* 
relegated to the pcssition of hide-and-ieeh, yiud-miili's 
buff, tops, kites, marbles, and the other innusinnil^ 
that aa» tolerated in children and ate ccindetnoed 
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dliildiflii wi |»eo{>l« of rip®r years. The pastimes of. 
children constitute a sort of lumber-room into '#hidi^ 
the divemons of their elders generally end by finding 
their way. To the student of ethnography this 
lumber-room offers a ricli field of research, and it may 
help us to learn a great deal ahoht the old-world dances 
that have been replaced by |he nantch-girls of Java 
and the trained singers of Arabia and India, 

Take, for example, the Malay dance known as 
tarfik pajmn, sorang papan. The performers are a 
girl and a Injy ; the r)rcWtra consists of child musicians 
who l>eat time upon a tambourine. The boy-dancer 
rises first and sings a verse of kindly invitation to 
his partner : 

f(ir$k pupm, papan, 

Hainan amng xaman dakulu; 

Jangm-lah adek matu dan »apan, 

Ahanff jangan di-bM main. 

I'ne girl then rises and dances in her turn, replying 
in n coy and shy manner that provokes her partner to 
further expressions of tenderness. The performance 
is in excellent taste throughout, but it suggests by its 
language a ilanee for adults rather than for children. 
It seems to imply that there was a time when mixed 
dancing was {)ermitted by public opinion, and the 
sexes associated more freely than they do under tim 
present Muhammadan r^ime. It also tells ua some- 
thing of the i^rhid of transition. When Islam pot 
an end to mixbd dancing it had to tolerate the 
oermnonial imitation of mixed dances on occasions such 
as weddings when Msday custom insisted <m the 
observance of the old formalities. It is precisely cm 
such occasions that the ancient dances of the Malays ^ 
are to be seen. This dance— *torsi| papm, 
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pa pan — is a marriage-daiw'e; but a still more con- 
vincing example is the perforumnee known as i»«m 
gvbnng that may not l>e given at all unless it is given 
in the presemie of two dolls dressed up as bride and 
bridegroom. 

There are several varieties of these marriage- 
dances. Some, like those just mentioned, suggest that 
the young men and maidens, guests at an ancient 
Malay wedding, would rise up and dance wnth each 
other for tlieir own pleasure and for the entertainment 
of others But other |)erfonuanee8 were of a mtire 
eenHuonial character. There is the so-calleil “blossora- 
daiuc, ’’ a curnaw blending (»f play, song and 
magic.’ A numlar »>f {mim-blossoms are laid on the 
earth and are “\i\irie<r‘ by incense and incantations. 
An impressionable girl is then stretched on tlie ground 
and wvered with a cloth, W'hile u second girl lieata 
a talx)r and sings the following ap]>eal - 
Ku um^git nmgnng, ku anggil, 

Ku anggii pakiik m^ngkmng , 

Kh dayang, ku 

Ku pmiggil turun fti-iwwf/, 

flu mggH maymg^ Iru mggii, 

Ku anggii dahnn fua; ^ 

Kh pnnggil dupwg, hu 
Ku punggil turun hifdm. 

# 4 « « 

Ku an(/g»t nm^ang, ku angfit, 

Ku mggil di-pohm bulqh; 

Ku jmnggil iaymg, ku panggS, 

Ku panggil turun ua-puloh. 

And SO on to numbers higher than ten if the delay is 
necessary. Meanwhile the girl lying shrmided in the 
cloth is believed to be slowly losing consciooimefMi and 

Appiwdirvi, ^ ' 
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to become pomeesed or revivified by the spirit of the 
dance. Rising as if in a trance she picks up dne of 
the pahn-ldossoms, holds it at arm’s length and treads 
a measure with it, C)|utiing its stalk to sway in unison 
with her own movconents and repeating in her turn 
the verses that she hae^jnst been hearing. Alter a 
time, when recalled to oniisoiousness by cessation 
of the music, she retires to her place, leaving the dance 
to be taken up by another perfom^r. 

Another entertainment that is popular at 
weddings is the bandan dance.’ In this case the 
players in the orthestra sing an invitation to 
“bandan” to come and dance for them. The appeal 
is answered by two children, a girl and a boy, who 
play the part of bandan and who dance before the 
rest. The words are rather pretty and the perform- 
ance is graceful. 

Another curious old* world ceremony is the 
harvest'dance that forms part of the procedure of 
gathering in the rice. The performers are a band of 
some fifteen or twenty young children, both boys and 
girls, who carry winnowing-sieves and other tools of 
the harvester. The troop is invited forward by an 
old woman taking up her position on the threshing- 
screen and singing to the children, who respond by 
dancing and putting questions for the old lady to 
answer in verse. When the spectators are weary of 
the dancing and singing the performance is 
brought to an end in the following very curious way.' 
The girl-leader of the children’s chorus sings a verse 
that purports to be a charm “mining ^ tilings 
brittle.’’* Having done so (doubtless With the idea of 
making the thredbing easier) she lel^ds her Inuid of 
I isr Ap^iix~vil. “ ’ 1 
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dancers to the screen by way of testing the dficacy of 
the magic. The children tramp and stamp on the 
sireeu ; and when a lath has shown its brittleness hy 
breaking, the charm is supposed to hove done its work 
and the dance ends, 

%^gain we have the war-dantw’ in which the 
fight ing-man of a village mimi<« the passes, steps and 
strikes of a duel to the death. Even at the present 
day a performance of this type may l>e followed with 
breathless interest by the seniors among the spectators; 
it recalls to them the old wild days when the kMst 
was more than a curio. To the Kurojiean and to the' 
ViMiiiger generation of Malays the dame is unintelli- 
gible; it is based on a system »>f fencing so highly 
specialised as to l»e unreal. In any case, it is hardly 
likely to wmtinue to exist when the use of the tiris 
has lieen abandoned; and even if it d4M's drag on a 
dishonouretl existence as a game for Mal ty Imij’s. the 
main .-Hat will never preserve in il.s new form the 
cdrious wealth of tet'bnicalities associated with tho 
national weapon of tbe country The t\ar-dam'e Is 
nearly dead; the country-dances are dying, it is 
doubtful whether thtwe ancient pastimwi will stirvivo 
another generation. I^t ibis be our e\. use for 
recording tliem la'fore they |ias« a»a^' , 

Not that Malay dancing appeals to everflaidy. 
**A couple of women shuffling their feet and swsiiag 
their h inds in gestures that arc devoid of grace or 
even variety” — ^such is Sir Fraifk Snettenharn*# 
contemptuous descTiption of the ronggpuf, the be«t 
knoi^n dancers of all. But we need not be ^te lO 
hasty with our verdicts Tbe ronggpng, as Jtir Frank 
admits, has an undoubted fascination for Mala|t« 

1 NiimimeMk, maim »Sat^ 
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She has more. She has atteacted the attention of 
great artiste at hcane, the very last men to he interested 
by the crude performance deined in “Malay 
Sketches.** A picture of a nmggtmg girl has been 
painted by Sargent; another figures on a panel in the 
house of Alma Tadema. The merits of this form 
of dancing must surely he greater than Sir Frank’s 
account would lead us to believe; but tlie explanation 
is simple. Here in the Pmiiusula we never see the 
rmggeng at her liest. 

Asiatic dancing is slow, stately, spectacular and 
'dramatic; it has very little in ctanmon with the ideals 
of the bal)-rur>m. Moreover, it is lere specialised than 
its sister-art of the European stage. A ronggeng 
sings and luts; she may owe her renown less to her 
graw as a dancer than to her ready wit or to the merit 
of her songs. To ignorant audiences in everj^ part of 
th«’ world a clever bufiooii is more inter^ting than the 
most brilliant example of the graces of motion. If it 
is unfair to judge English singing by the performandbs 
of the stars of the music-hall stage, it would be equally 
rnfair to condemn the true ronggeng because her dance 
is parodied in the X’eninsula rather than performed. 

The public dancing-girl of Java, known in the 
Sunda districts as a ronggeng^ is the historical 
suaessor of the nautch-girl attached to the ancient 
Hindu templtss of the country. From her earliest 
youth she is trained for her profession. So seriougiy 
was this trainin]^ regarded t^t the Dutch East India 
Company established schools and diplomas for these^' 
girls md turned their dances into a source of revenue. ^ 
The life of a ronggeng is not tlm life of a vestal; hut? 
she is a dancer first and a wanton afterwards. Such * 
^ngs are possible in Java where Hin<^ ideas survhNi ’ 
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in sufficient strengfth to allow of a gfirl beit^ brought 
up to a profession of this kind. In Malaya the 
position is different. The ronggmg is not trained for 
the purpose, she only takes to dancing when her 
reputation is l)^yond the risk of any further injury. 
She begins her new life at an age when her Javanese 
bister gives it up; she possesses neither skill, nor 
training, nor youth, nor freshness. Small wonder 
then if her dancing often deserves the verdict that it 
is devoid of grace and even of variety. Still, if the 
woman is to earn her living slie fuis U» Ih' attractive. 
She is dramatic; she has an ear for roeUxl ious and 
effeilive verse; she has memtirised a rich assortment of 
epigrams; she trains her voitv and her wit to m«>t the 
neetis of the moment. If interest flags, she thallengee 
some member of the audience to join in the dant« and 
to bandy epigrammatic vers«* with her. In this way 
she raake.s her data'e a wry lively matter for tlw 
8I>ectators; but as an ex|w»iM‘nt of tlie of naMtion 

she is a failure. 

Of one dance Sir Frank Swettenham 
terms of high praise. He is describing tJbt 
pget *>r nauk'h girl.s attached t«» the (pourt t^f the 
Sultan of Pahang. These* girls (fouir in numiier at 
the time of this dcsCTipttou) perfcirined arldtan and 
did so only in private Isefore the piinee and Ida 
friends. I venture to <{uote from Siir * Bllttlic’f 
account : 

'‘'nM 7 4aj»ml tivv iw m% K'#cb lastMlg qpiihia b«tt •(» 

hour, Hfth tutilerj«nv tilitff'mit %utn«(ii acid itttio kfi llte ttmab. 
All tiirw I «»• t4j4<l. wvfc « 7 iittidi(wl , <«« nt agdeidiiiftt 

iritb tli«t lithiig of the unit, tliv of the saed, tlM jMifiaf 

mA of the wtaht «aKit> haw bwa fUtlMMd fcatn 

lh« duacorK' tnovovuents But Ihom* of the atslieQoe ivha aa 1 was 
wmt fiKotgli to c|CH!iiUon wore, Malsy-lOto, tmiMte ta, tne 
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fuoh ialbnniitioit< AttMi^snUt stood or Sst near the dimcera and, 
from too to toe, tut to girio tossed one tldng ©» to floor,' 
bonded them another. Htwnotoe* it o ton or a mirror 
to; Iwid, softnstoes a flower or stnoil vessel, but ofteosr toir 
hands wtae empty, as it is In the inaoogBUient ot the fingcn. 
tot to chief art of Mala; dancers consists. 

“ITic last dance, hjmbdicai of war, was perhaps to best, 
to music being much faster, almost inspiriting, and the 
movements uf the dancers mord free and even abandoned. 
For the latter half of the dance the; each held a wand, to 
represent ii sword, bound w'tth three rings of hiumisbed gold 
which glittered in the light lik(> presiious stones.” 


f!)ir Frank inferred the Javaneste origin of this dance 
from the fact that the musical instruments that 
accompanied it w’ere foreign to the Peninsula. This 
inference* is corrt“iet. The btidak jo(jet, or girl-dancers 
of the Pahang court, are only a far-off imitation of 
the great hands of ballet-girls that entertain the 
wealthy princes of Java. The Sultan of Jogja 
p<.J!s<!8.se>v a ballet of some thirty or forty dancers, all 
children of good families and all between thirteen 
and eighteen years tif age. The.se girls* dance 
only on state ixx'iisious, in splendid dresses and 
M the accompaniment of a most elaborate band 
of musical instruments. They have to undergo 
a long preliminary course (from the age of six 
or so) before graduating for this ballet; aos, that 
if we allow for the girls in training and Uie 
musicians, we cau understand that the upkeep of an 
institution of tlys sort would lie too much for the 
finances of any poor Peninsula prince. The minor 
princes of Java keep ballets of seven dancing-girls,* 
• who are rather less elaborately dressed, trained and 
accompanied. A long way after the«te come the four 
budak jog0t of the Sultan of Pahang. . Still the budak 

I ai«%C. a SirhliiS 
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joget do receive some training in their youth; and 
the impression made by their j>erfommnce upon its 
European audiente may help ns to l>e more charitable 
to the ideals of Indonesian dancing. 

To turn for a moment to the technique of the art, 
the Malay distinguishes Iwtweeu the step tlancing,' 
the undulations of the fing*?rs ami anus,® and the 
<v'aving of the Ixidy.* While the F,uro|a*an limits his 
attention to the first the Malay attends to all three, 
hut chiefly to the second The sj»e< ihc name for the 
arm-movement ha« Iteen chosen to He the g«‘neriv name 
for the art— a { hoice that shows \erv clearly what the 
people think of the relative value of the tlm*e items. 
To the exjieri the rhythmic* waving of u uantt‘b-girr« 
arms and the unn’einents of her finger.* are full of 
meaiiiitg; lie has a special term and a s|«H*ial expla 
nation for each undulation. The <lancing of tbt* 
Javanese ronggrng is cjiiite ('!a.ssical in its siniplicit) ; 
hut the years of training that it exacts from ita 
exponents sbuiild put u« on our guard agcifliil 
confusing sirapli<*ity and easiv 

Two ranggeng dance at a time, each liriug dressHed 
in the simple ('ostiime of everyday life and hoidifig 
a warf or kerc hief lietween hcT hauda. 'ila- perfor- 
mers take it in turn to sing bumcuvjui or seuthmeiilJil 
verse#, sometimes addressing each other and 
turning their wit iqion the audience. It k peratili^ 
for male memliers of the audience to Jc ln in the 
with one or other of tlie rottfgmg^m Icwinii thm 
accounts largely for thi» po|>ylarity of tibia l«r» ®f 
entertainment in tht‘ reniusnla. Them i« awijChitf 
dance of the same sort, the gamM^ wlllrll if t pUf 
mtl, but it is very rare in British Matajm. It k tkfy 
• # r*r.. ' I 
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effective viitli a trained dancer; and tte May nantdi* 
girl doe« not answer to that description.' At the 
end of a or gamboh dance it is usual fw tlw 

performers to give an exhibition of their skill by 
bending over backwards and picking up coins between 
their teeth. This a<'robatic detail is really a test of 
the fitness of the dancer for her work ; it is the hall- 
mark of her training, so to speak. As art it is out 
of place, like the tuning-up at an opera. We do 
want explanations to show us how'' the training is 
done. 

Although Muhammadanism has done what it can 
to mar the beauty of the old Malayan dances, it has 
not hesitated to make use of the popular fondness for 
such forme of amusement by introducing similar 
entertainments of its own, in which the sugar of 
dnix'ing is used to trover the pill of a religious lesson. 
It trains up children to dance and sing, but Uic 
moxements of the dance are symbolical of prayer and 
the woids of the song are Arabic hymns of devotion. 
In this way Moslem influence has introduced the 
hat/irnh, or catechismal dance,’ a form of dissipation 
that any pious haji can safely patronise. As a 
religious influeuce the hathrtih is rather a failure. In 
its most innocent form it is a graceful performaiKX> 
that has been described as "a kind of parody on certain 
forms of worship;” in its more harmful developments 
it is best known as the infamous raUh mdati, the 
vilest thing in Acheen. ' 

t §m Appf’tiiltii Vtif TW f<»IUiwinK iMbotit Ihii nf tli$ 

MtAmJk mm U Mr. ; 

**Onm iiiM^ * tim# « ultip mm wr«ctk«d mA only fmiiiil 

iwfuit* m « iurgr nmk tn thm rock Hiort mm$ o iidl«f timugli wkidi Ik# 
mmm hmi^ »vii4tliig « bvMy totttid. Tli« »ilii|»wn»ek«d miiriiior know 
mm$ Amhw mA imiI to work to iom liio miuilo of <Imi mmm into # 
oonliiiiiliii til# t#«k Mfi 0 t h# wim moiMMl mi ^lli# twiiili 
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ITsually the hnthrak is danced by a long line of 
boys who sing, sway, and prostrate themselv^ before 
the \’eneral)]e pundit who instructs them in religious 
chants. The words are largely Aral»ic; the sentiinent 
is religious; the professed object is to glorify God; 
the cost of the entertainment is met by a puMio 
subscription or by the generosity of the patron who 
gives it. When it opens, the bo\*s are seen seated on 
a mat in front of their catechist who burns incense 
and exhorts them to devotion. Thev then rise and 
repeat a long chant, accompanying the words with 
certain stow, graceful and rhythinical tnoveiuenis, and 
ending the performance by falling prwtrate liefore 
their teacher in the humble attitude of prayer. The 
general effect is pleasing. The uniformity of the 
oostumea. the rhythmical unity of the dancing, the 
aweet boyish voices intoning the solemn Arabic words 
in the still night air. the softness of the light, the 
reverential gravity of everyone : these tilings combtiM» 
to make the Eurofiean s|>ectator r<!>alise the |>ossibilitifMi 
of 4he religioiis danre. 

We have been spetiking of the haikmk ia Ibi moi^ 
severely simple form. It has other foriii|« aiilbrtn> 
nately, and may be sjioilt by uimet'esfuii^ auKsessories. 
The Arabian tamboiirine—beaten by ^ dancera 
thffliiaelves to furnish the only music th^ need— 
ia snpplcanented sometimes by discordaiit iiiairtiiiMnda. 
The performance is prolonged till the dbiiioers sink 
wdth weariness and tJ^ spectators bedtome sleepy with; 
auliety. The solemnity of the loaiiiare ia sp^ by 
glare, by tawdry display, and by the aefwbftlD 
ailffel--the IMng up of coipa from the giwwod. 
In aonie forma of the haikmk, the liwupe ii oi0y a 
:diortis to w^ch one, two, or;'th^''}ial'rs ot:;d|«pmw' ' 
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sing and play. On ihi»e oocaabiw the bc^-dancero 
are dressed as wfMiiien, the dialogue is not cxipfined to 
religion, and the uniform is gaudy in the extreme-*- 
a crown of tinsel, a coat of spangles, a sanmg and 
troueero of cloth shot heavily with gold. This dance 
is the Peninsular form of the ill'famed stufaft 
of Acheen. ' 

More remarkable than the hathmh is the weird 
religious dancing known as main dabvn. Based upon 
the Wief that perfection in mysticism renders the 
mystic exempt from physical pain, this dance attempts 
to prove the theory by practice. In the words of one 
of its verses,’ 

BmUUah, Tingku Sai^id Ahm, 

Bukii tuman, kuhut avha, 

Di*tnni9tt h0$i tfiinff tttfam, 

Hfndak mi^nnwnr bHi yang 


‘ for the cancer (of unbelief) there is no cure but the 
knife.’* This “knife” or dabus is an awl or puncher 
that can inflict a severe but not a fatal wound, a vwry 
necessarv limitation in a dande of this sort. In the 
frenzy of their mystical excitement the devotees stab 
themselves with their weapon and even put themseifSi' 
to severer tests of pain. Sometimes the dancers aiw 
impostors, but they may also be fanatics who aUl 
prepared to do themselves serious injury if they cau 
conduce therdby to the greater glory of the Lord. And 
if the testimony* of eye-witnessra (Eurcfiean as well as' 
Malay) may be believed, these men ait jurt-ified in 
faith : they stsh themselves yet fei^ nothing; they eaal 
red-hot chains about their peck |nd oome-atn^ 
soatbelesB. 4 


V 8m n. 
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A good account of the lot'al branches of the great 
Muhammadan mystic schuols' has yet to be written.* 
The most important orders that are found in the 
Peninsula — the Satariahf the Saittaniah, the Kadi~ 
rlfih, and the Naks^hibatidioh — look askance at the 
(iabus dances. The order that controls these perform- 
ances is that founded by Ahmad Rifai. a Moslem 
saint and mystic of the twelfth century A.D. It baa 
decreet! that no dabu.y dame may !k* held except in the 
present of a khultfah or tlelegate of the ftninder ; nor 
can any one la* a khnlifah uide.ss he t'an tratx* hia 
spiritual descent fnan teacher to teacher liack to the 
great Ahiinid Rifai himstdf These delegates of the 
founder chum to have his power of working miracles 
and to lie able to heal any wound self-inflicted in the 
cause of religion. Here we must leave the matter. 
A dabuit perfoniiaiice is not a dance in the usual 
acceptance of the word ; it is a repr«*sentation of frenzy 
by men who may lie either conjurors or fauatii'S. 
When it is the former it is a frami, when it is the 
latter it is a pitiful sight that can only please a man 
with a taste for the morbid. 

One dance remains — if indeed it ran lie stvled a 
rlanc-e. Once a year, in the month Muharram, it is 
imual for bands of strolling minstrels to visit the 
houses of wealthy Penang Muhammadans and sere- 
nade them with songs and evolutions that resemble 
militarj- drill rather than the dancing that Malays 
are aamstomed to. The songs are sometimes eulc^istic 
and sometimes comic. These performances, which 

t The hmd nf me of tJoswe or<}«r» ij* im}>ortiiitt to Itm tht 

fimgiiAit wbo m the drily inviiftttiig ttm 

of Turkey willi th# Smord r«4r€iiKiiiy io c^ironuttoft. 

2 Bmm ihi» wm wrilton a pmnfihlet lutfi lk»oii puliliviMid m HoQkfid 
djMdtng with mynt triiixi m Juta and Bumatia 
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are said to have been introduced by the old Indiipii; 
regiments formerly stationed in the Straits and are 
known as boria, are based on a military model. A full 
troupe or “tompafiy” wiisists of a “colonel,” a 
“major,” a “chaplain” and twenty-four “privates.” 
The music is provided by drums, trumpets and 
cymbals. The tunes* are Eiiro{)ean or Indian. Each 
verse (siing by the leader) is followetl by a chorus of 
the whole company, and it is from the key- word of the 
original Hindustani (*hoj*us that this fonn of enter- 
tainment derives its name. Nowadays there are many 
varieties of the boria. SvanotiiiMW the singers blacken 
their faces and tlress themselves up as negroes; this is 
the boria anak hab.yhi. Sometimes they disguise 
themselves as rhi!ie.st*; tliis is the boria rhimi Canton. 
Sometimes they figure as Klings and call themselves 
mamak ton(jkang and hinda kuli. They carry 
(’hinese lanterns and jH?rfonn at night only. One of 
their numlKT takes the part of a clowfj and is got up 
to look ridiculous with a painted face and an 
exaggerated paunch. In the case of the military- 
boria it is the chaplain who plays this part. 

In the early days of the boria the siugoi's, 
liearing almut with them the effigy of a large scarlet 
hand, were wont to l)egin their singing with a chant 
in honour of the Prophet’s grandsons, Hasan and 
|lusain. All this is a thing of the past : Id^ay public 
opinion, though Sunnite, revolts against the idea of 
the massacre of Kerbela being associated with ribald 
diusic and song. The Malays know nothing of the 
fierce sectarian fights in India where the image of the ' 
hand of the martyred Husain drives the Shiites into a 
frensy of hostftiiy against the Su^ites~a hostiUtyf 
that is repaid with ridicule and in8t|t. In t^ Str«il9 
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the anniversary of Kerbela is a day of mourning and 
all sectarian virus hasl^eeti taken out of the torta. 
In place of the hymn to Husain the leader sings a 
cununonpiace verse to introduce his party ; for instance 
(in the boria china Canton ) : 

Kami mkiflim china Canhn, 

IMri ffunanff inrun, 

IMian^ ka^ini mahu inrun 
Jiiniak pirgi ka-pimng Jifmn; 

or in the boria anak habuhi : 

HabMhi ini Hub$hi hinm, 

HtthMhi chum pur mndu ii^rtinn, 

HabMhi hitmain mi-tama*lama 
Habihi h/rjatun ka-mana^mam: 

and the singiug ends with a ttiUet^tioii and crim of 
hip-hip-hnrray ! There is very little in all this to 
suggest the wild religious rancour that gave rise to 
the boria and was trateable in it during the early 
days when it first appeared in tlie Strutts, 


MUSICAL PLAYS 

Malay drama has failed to rem;h any ttaandardl^ 
of excelience. In the Peninsula it ertmpriaes tiirf® 
classes of plays; the comic opera or banpmiraf , 
whidi is ^ite nuidem; tlm wayanff knlit or shadow 
show, which is very’ ancient; and tlm mo'fonf and 
other dance'dramas of the did kingilom of Ligor. 
Each has its own good points. The hangmwan ts 
amusing; it gives tis sesne capital mimicry df types of 
i^, well known in Malaya, simh as the Chineae 
rikisha-poller. the Malay pcdice'constat^, the ^kh 
wtMdhman, the Bombay pedlar and the Jaltut^TaiBit 
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chrk. The very ancient «badow-pIay appeals to 
antiquariaiM and has been celebrated in many papera 
read before learned societies. The ma'ymg hai 
interest of another sort. Too primitive for the 
average Englishman yet not primitive enough for the, 
anthropologist, it merits attention as a picture of the 
childhi^ of dramatic art. for the Malay theatre 
was never a novelty that came full-grown into the 
world; it developed oat of the dance. The recrea* 
tioiuil dance, the dance that was a pretty sight, the 
mimetic dance, the dance that represented a great 
historic event — these were the fc»ur stages that made 
ready the way for the drama. In the end, when the 
drama did come, it came as a variant or improvement 
of the dance, it cxMild not copy nature and break 
altogether with the past. Convention fettered it on 
every side, fixing the number of players, the music, 
the costumes, tlie parts to be played, aud the heroic 
e^m from which the plots were to be taken. It left 
nothing to the discretion of tlie actors, except the 
topical “gags” with which a Malay clown raises a 
laugh among the audience. 

The Thespis of the nut'yony was a certain 
(named JPmakam in some versions of the legend) who 
lived in the jungle and learnt the play from tlm 
aborigines. He taught it to others of his own race, 
fellow-exiles in the forest, until at last Umy 
Word-perfe(*t and descended to the vilifies as 
exponents of th*e new krt. There they created snidb 
a hirore that “men left their dinners half eaten and 
rushed, spoon in hand, to learn the meaning of the 
strange music of the ’ ’ ThUt is one aooouUI, 

Another and more sopbii^icated stpry ascribes the 
discovery to a certain Shaikh who fwandeied ebo^ 
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the forest in seiircli of chances of piety. This Shaikh 
met two Si^mang, husbaiitl and wife, who approached 
him wearily. “I am tired,” said the woman to her 
husband; “talk to me, that I may keep awake.” So 
the husband talked, telling her the stories that are 
now the plots of the ma'yong and showing her*thc 
dances that figim; in the perfonname. The Shaikh 
di>served ever\'thing and told the talc to his pupils. 
We need not follow the story further — how tlie king’s 
ears came U> lie tilled with the renown of the Shaikh, 
and how the Shaikh was shocked to learn that his 
theatricals made him mort^ famous than his piety. 
l.,et us only note that the m ft' gong is regarded as 
tending to dejKipulate villagt^s. We cannot explain 
why this belief arose. One story ascril»t‘s the danger 
to the Shaikh, who i.s .sitid to have cursed in his wrath 
his pupils and the foolish game that he hud Uiught 
them. Another version — by a curiou.s kind of 
sympathetic magic — j>ut it down to the charm of the 
original mu' gong that caused the villagers to rush 
out of doors even when the curry was just fresh upon 
the rice. Be the cause what it iiiav, the result is 
the same ; these musical plays are untoward and hav'si^ 
to l)e sterilised hy prayer and iiu'antatioii. 

The home of the mu' gong is in the north — in the 
regions oncje covered by the old kingdom of Ligor. 
This ancient State is the great mystery of tJho 
Peninsula. As far Imck as 4(K1 A.D., we have 
Chinese records that tell us of a powerful kingdom of 
”I,anggasn” or I^angkasuka, which seems to have 
filled up the north of Malaya, streUdiing from sea to 
sea. A thousand years later we meet in the Javanese 
story of the great war of 1377 A.B. the last mention 
of Langkasuka as an independent oontempprary 
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State. W© may infer that the great Siamese 
of the fifteenth century put an end to the old 
kingdom. I.angka, Langkasuka, I^kawn, or Ligor-— 
call it what we will — lasted on as a Siamese 
viceroyalty under a “Raja” of its own up to recent 
time:?. The capital of th» vkseroyalty was at Nakawii 
Sri Tamarat, but the riilns of a more ancient capital 
are shown on quite another site. Its greatness is 
more than a tradition. Here and there, in the forests 
<»f tlie Siamese w<‘stern States, we may find fallen 
cities and temples, the relics a civilisation that 
built in imfierishahle stone. Now and again in the 
diahH't.s, games, .songs, and magical formulae of the 
Malay kingdoms of the north we meet with strange 
words and expressions, the relics of an Indo-Chinese 
liiiigjiage that w-as not Siamese, In the same region 
m* may find strange customs and strange arts, 
DOtahh the rh ttnm or gilt and enamelled silver-ware 
of Ligor. From this country also there radiate 
ix>mpanies of strolling players, the muyong, min^om 
and mrkmiilong, to the Malay south and the way any 
kuH and lakawn to the Siamese north. High 
standards of architecture, high [x?rfection of crafts- 
maiisldp, a rich slcx'k of plays and dramas: surely 
these things are evidence enough of the wealth and 
luxury of the ancient Langkasuka. As for the State 
itself, its story is forgotten : it has bea>me a shadowy 
tradition as the fairyland of alang-kah-SHka, a mere 
variant of its real name. Some day perhaps the ruins 
will yield up their secret. But until that day cmm 
the mystery of this old civilisation wRl lend a special 
interest to any relic of the falleu State, and the 
musical plays of northern Malaya ican claim this 
'interest.' "...I' 
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Ii©t 118 then depict the ma'yonff m best we may. 
The company is made up of four chief players, a few 
iupemumerariee, and a band of some dozen musi- 
cians. It plays in the (^n air. under a shed, but 
witliuut a rained platform or stage other than the 
simple matting that wuveiition allows to the dancer. 
The music is given by a pair of big drums, a pair of 
gongs, a native 0 ute. a small kettle-drum, some 
castanets, and a staccato instrument with a wooden 
keyboard. These instruments, along with the masks 
and costumes of the actors, represent the whole 
equipment of the ma'jfoutf. 

Every company includes aniiuig its memk'rs a 
pawang or wizard.' He ojjen.s the pna'eedings with 
prayers and incantations. |)rayers to the gnat god 
Siva to spare the actors and musicians, and invoca- 
tions of the spirits of the country that they mav not 
be angered by this intrusion ufHjii their domain. 
Tapers are lit; incense is burnt; charms are ottered; 
not only Siva and the local spirits but also to the 
masks and instruments that form part of the show. 
This quasi-religious ceremony may lie followed by 
some little interval of time liefon^ the abed ii erectikd 
and the play begins. At last everyibiug k ready. 
The leading actor then ccanes forward and asks what 
is the fimper fee for the performance? He gets Ilia 
reply : ‘*A skein of thread, a quart^r-dollar, a ^d 
of Ijetel; that was the fee paid to Wan Ni.** Wan Ni 
was one of the first companions of Jfemakaiaii itho 
introduced the ma'gong into Malaya. **Alid wlattl 
is the proper prayer ? ’ ’ says the actor. He k annwwkd 

> H* tiiM t^jn» tiw {Mtrt *4 titc ft$m «r 
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by iKmie mmiiitigleMi formula Mich a« the lellowing r 
tm-rHi, rlwi-wo^rla** ti-thti4ii 

martini.'* Alter ecnoe conventional verses he 
ends by inviting the spirits to return eadi to his own 
h<»ne and not trouble the dancers and musicians with 
faintness or disciness : 

Atal *ir$h palan^ ka-ga^ang, 
iiwt pitumg pudang ka-iampok, 

Sfgala panfak pi'Hganiin-ku^ jangan binoM, 

0i9* puleh tfdia-kalaJ 

This ends the preliminart€H$ and makes ready the way 
for the play. 

The plots of the ma'yong do not differ in 
<hara<‘ter from the regular Malay rf>inance, though 
the\ belong to a cycle of twelve storit«< that is not 
represented in the published literature of the country. 
They differ in details one from another and often 
oontain episodes in which wild animals and demons 
of the Jungle have to play a part. In such cases they 
call for a fine assortment of masks. However, for aU 
practical purposes they may be typified by the 
following simple example of a ma'yong play. 

The first scene opens with the pa'ymg or ‘'jeune : 
premier*** coming forward and introducing himself 
to the audience. He is drc»sed as a young prince 
according to the ancient fashions of the northern 
Malay States : long wide trousers, a loose waistdoth 
of rich material, a short tight coat, a headdress of 
stiff-cloth with an aigrette, a belt, gdd nail-protectors 
on both hands, a rich assortment of bracelets, and a 

1 Thi« wvird durnt not nmn "bridn^firoiMM,'* b«t tipii |d«y«r of « owtidw - 
iniiniiiimt. \ 
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scarf flung over his left shoulder. He also wears a 
kiris and carries a curious wand. Diwsed in the 
manner described, he dances and sings before the 
audience, and when he has been sufficiently admired 
he tells his hearers that he is off to find a companion 
for a jouniey in quest of a lovely princess-bride. 
Then follows the mec‘ting with this companion, his 
fidm Achates, the pkran or jester of the play. This 
meeting is invariably a comic interlude, a scene of 
vulgar humour, in which the pair quarrel and fight 
for the lietter amusement of a simple audience. 
“Take care, you are blinding mv ears, you are 
deafening my eyea " — such is a s|»ecimen of a joke at 
a ma'yong. ritimately, when the jesting U^gins to 
pall u|x>n the si)e('tators, the two iKsm-ttanpanions go 
off on the best of terms and leave the nmt fre«? for the 
next scene of the play. 

Incidentally we may mention that tlu t‘b*WM or 
pkran invariably wears a mask to nmke himaelf still 
more ridiculous. Thi.s detail i.s insistcxi on by, 
convention. He goes bare to the waist and carrit* a 
wooden sword . In the rest of his ctmtume he is allowed | 
an ample discretion and aims at ls*ing as great 1i j 
contrast as f>ossible to the dandy prin^o with wliniif# 
he has to act. 

When the pa'yfmy and pkran have left the nceiid 
the heroine-princes.s (mu' yang or pfitkri) lUakee her 
first appearance. She is attired in a aarong apWMwd 
out in the “billowy” pattern, a tight blouae (of adiidh 
the hanging folds are tucked away under the dkili),* 
a tight girdle with or without a big Jewelled btiddte 
to emphasise the slenderneiis of her waiit, a long ;; 
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flcarf trailing over her shoulder, and a rich aBSorlmenC 
of bra(^elet^n, brooches, chains, rings, and jewelled 
nail-protectors. When she has been on the stage long 
enough to allow the spectatois time to recover from the 
sensation that so gorgeous an apparition would make 
in a Malay village s^ treats them to a song and a 
dance, takes thorn into her confidence and assures them 
that her one desire in life at the present moment is to 
go on a picmic to a distant pleasure-garden attached 
to one of her father’s c'ountry-seats. After this she 
departs in search of her old nurse who may be able 
to help her to realise this wish. The old nurse or 
mn’ inaittj is the feminine counterpart of a clown.* 
She chaffs the prinwss unmercifully and is answered 
with great tartiiess, to the amusement of the audience, 
but she yields in the end and carries off her prot^gi^e 
to interview the king. 

The next scene is quite different. It represents 
the pathos of beauty in distress. The girl is refused 
permission to leave the patac'e. She weeps; the nursci 
supports her with prayers and jokes; and at last the 
pair get what they want out of the indulgent father. 
Away they go on their journey to the pleasaunoe in 
the forest. The scene is now supposed to change to 
the country garden of the king. Prince and clown 
are the first to arrive by mere chance at this auspicious 
spot. The prince rhapsodises on the loveliness of it 
all; the clown turns the rhapsodies into ridicule. 
After a certain 'amount of this type of humour tlm 
prince and the jester perceive that two ladies are 
coming in their direction. They disappear at <mce 
into the nearest thicket leaving the pl«ce clear for any 
newccnners. Watching their opportunity they n^it 

I Thti purl k tiy a mufi it wttiniiyi, 
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till the l»diea are disporting theanselves in the river 
and then oome forward and take jxieaeHaion of the 
dry clothes on the bank. This embarrasses the 
bathers. After a time the iiriiioeas sends the duenna 
to open negotiations. This scene is the playwright’s 
opportunity : it mnf rents the clown with his feminine 
counterpart. Greek meets Greek; jest is parried by 
jest ; the fun liecomes fast and furimis. At last tlw 
two parties arrange a truce, the cU>thes are returned, 
and the prince is intnaluml to the princess. The 
play then liecomes sentimental with low-scenes, poetry 
and an undert'urrenl of pansly and jest from the 
ever-irreverent ma'-inana and pfran. In order to 
bring matters to a crisis tlie clown ct»me« forward with 
a miraculcHis love-charm with whic?h he guarantees to 
win for the prince the heart of any lady in the world. 
The prince sanctions the experiment, and in a 
twinkling the princess has fallen in love « with the 
down, and the duenna with the prince. Ccmiplioa* 
lions follow; the prince is furious and thrashes the 
clown unmercifully amid the frantic plaudits of the 
audience. In the end, all is put right, fio as to sNmr 
in the final tableau the happy young ctniple ruMi^g 
from the indulgent old king the Malay* equivalwit of 
‘‘Bless you, my children. ’ ’ 

Such then is the ma'fong of northern Malaya. 
Whether regarded as a drama, or as a exmoett, it is a 
poor performance, but it has been admired as a dance 
and possesses certain historical and Itngtiistic interests 
that will cause it to be studied seriously when the 
northern States of the Peninsula come to be as well 
known as their sister-sultanates of the south. When 
that time comes we can only hope that it will not 
be studied (as is so often the case with Malay research) 
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Ijy fllogle exam^pim of the different plots. We w8l 
explain wliy collation or comparison is necessary. 

If an enquirer were to purchase from an actor 
of a pm’yon ^0 the copy of a play such as the Ga^a& 
Pan^daru he would get a story written mainly in the 
third person. The Malay playwright works on very 
simple lines; he borrows his plot from some cycle of 
local legend wi^-known to his hearers and then brings 
into the story a number of topical jokes and songs. 
He keeps to the outline of the tale, but fills up the 
details in the way that he thinks best. In course of 
time certain dehiiite songs. dana><s, tunes, jokes mid 
recitative passages come to lie connected as old 
favourites with the Oajak Dangdam and are given 
regularly at every performance of the play. The 
rest of the libretto varies with each troupe and has 
IK) spedal value. The interest of the mn'ymg, such 
ai it is, is centered in the constants : the outline of 
the story and the small details that are fixed in form. 
To study the rest is to study the vagaries of individual 
actors. 

Anyone who examines a list of names of the 
commonest ma'yong tales and who reads such 
summaries of the plots as are procurable, is sure to 
be struck by a sense of their novelty. He cannot find 
them among the folk-tales of Perak and Pahang or 
in the shops of the booksellers of Penang and 
Singapore. They emphasise the difference in the past 
history of the ‘north and of the south of the 
Peninsula. 

So, too, if he takes the old songs and recitative 
passages that time has embedded in these tales he if 
met again by traces of alien speech ai^ influence, H« 
finds that the very names of the chief farts^-ma'yofif, 
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The principle of the wayang kuUt is simple ; it consists 
in passing certain leather figures before a bright 
light so as to throw the silhouettes ujwn a large cloth 
screen. The screen is between the player and the 
audience. The following details may be added. The 
figures are cut out of hide, parchment, or cardboard, 
and are fa.stened to long thin slips of wood by which 
they are maiupulated. The lamp (which has its light 
concentrated on the screen for obvious reasons) is a 
hanging light, so that its gentle quivering nwrtion may 
be imparted to the silhouettes on the sc'rc^cn and give 
them a more life like appearance. Vegettible oils are 
used in prefermice to mineral oils as they art* said to 
give less smoke. When not iu actual use the puppets 
are stuck up on i)ietes of banana-pith so as to U* ready 
to hand. These pnpj>ets are of rough design in many 
cases; but the lagor figures are cart‘fully painted and 
are very artistic when compared with the Java forms. 
An orchestra is employetl to play tunes appropriate 
to the incident depicted on the sheet; one tune for 
dances, another for battle.s. eU*. Two men work 
behind the scenes : f>ne recites the story while the other 
manipulates the figures. A magician recites propi- 
tiatory charms and burns incense before every 
performance Isrth in the .Straits and iu Java. 

Of the stories, Mr, J. D. Vaughan, an eye- 
witness, wrote as follows in the Journal of the 
Indian Archipelago verj- many years i^o ; 

“An uld mao appears weepiug for a lungJoai »oo, anti 
moves to and fro tor mnm time bewailing bia Ioim : the ahownuMl 
speaks caeb figure's part and alters tbe tone of bis voioe to suti 
the age of the speaker; a second hguro eomea on, reprateniifl^ 
a young man armed with a klrit, who ondwsvouw to pick a 
qtiarrel with the first-comer, and the eonversation is witty aad 
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MiSQM and the old man la wounded ; he falla and otiea Obi 
that weie he a young man or if hia loat son wens present, hk 
adversary should not thus triumph over him. In his convetaatka 
hi* happens to mention bis son's name; the young man intinwtes 
that his name is the same ; on explanation ensues, and it ends by 
the old man discovering in his late adveraaiy his long-lost son. 
The old fellow weeps and laughs alternately, earesses his son 
hwquently and declares they shall never part again ; the somie 
en^ by the youth shedding tears over his late inhuman cimduot, 
and he finally walks off with the old gentleman on his badic. 

“Warlike scenes please most ; a warriis' comes on the stage 
and challenges his invisible enemy to mortal combat; suddenly 
another figure cumes on at the opposite side and a desperate 
fight ensues which lasts for a very long time and ends in one 
of the oombatonts being killed. Occasionally a battle in which 
ten or twelve figures join takes place, and tor hours will the 
Malay look on at. such scenes." 

This account gives a very gmsl description of the show 
as it apjiears to the sjtociators; still, it has to be 
siippiemenUHl iin some jioints. In the Straits the 
sUffies depicted in these shadow-shows are taken 
usually from the l*anji legends; in Java they are 
borrowed from the I^mayana and Mahabharata. 
But there is no very .strict nile in the matter, and tte 
fonn of some Malay literary works (such as the 
Uikatfat Sang Samba of the Mahabharata epost) makes 
it quite clear that they were written in the first 
ifistanre for use with a wagung kulit. Great 
legendary epics like the story of Panji in Java, the 
legends of Ramn and of the Panda was in India and 
the Homeric tales in Greece are episodical; they are 
siilit up into a thousand minor incidents of which 
each may be made into a complete story in itself. 
A performance of the wayang kuUt may go ramblii]^ 
on for weeks. The spectators know this. They do not 
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want to see the end of the epo»: they know the §^ral 
csitiine already and are only interested in the eplsodeSf 
the interludes, the digressions, ai»d the humorous gags 
introdua‘d by the players. The same is true oi 
musical plays like the ma'yong. The 8|)ectatorB w^m 
latii or teave before the end of the piece without giving 
the actors any grievance. What have they to stay 
for! TIh'X have sampled the skill and wit of the 
actors, the lieauty of the ladies, the sweetness of the 
music, the grace of the dancing, tlie gorgeousness of 
the dresstis — what more do tlmy want? They kiKiw 
how the play is going to end; and they oonsider that 
no one exwpt a glutton would insist on partaking of 
every item in a week-long bill-of-fare. The Malay ia 
not a glutton ; he is t»nly a gourmet with a big appetite 
in matters theatrical. 

However, to return to our tpayanu -kulit where, as 
everything is 8tereoty|)ed and made easy for us to 
understand, we can recognise all the charai*ters at 
once by their profiles. Seeing a face with the nose aadl 
forehead in one long straight line — the fortdicuMl too 
receding and the chin too w'oak for European i 

we know at once that its possessor is one of the godb 
or heroes of old Java. But if we see a suub'imse and ' 
an irregular profile, then it is our business to hiss, 
for the face is that of smne villain or evil sptrii, sooMt 
child of damnation who has come to circumvent the ^ 
happinem of the hero and heroine. With dufss liloe 
Uiis it is imfKBsible to go wrong or to applaud thcf, 
wrong people. Then again, most peo]^ are 
in physic^numy. The narrow fox4ike face, the tbiu 
arching lips, and the long almond abapecl eyee of l|i 
Javanese god represent ideal of eelf-mafteiyi ^ 
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«ioei^(iBi« and 0I indiff^foaoe to all mimdana tliiqgs, 
7%6 teeth, the beetling forehead and the ocaam 
aensnal month of the demon sug^t the strong terrea* 
trial appetites that are absent frc«n the unearthly 
features of the gods. Yet the divine ideal is unsym- 
pathetic. In a far finer way the Greeks produced the 
same effect by depicting a cold perfection that was 
disdainful because of its very superiority to all human 
weakness. There is nothing kindly about the face of 
an idd Greek or Javanese god. 

A very human element in these shadow-shows is 
represented by the two clowns, Simar and Turas (or 
Chimiirait). These charactei^ keep up a running fire 
of disrespectful comment on the ways of the gods, 
hemes and demons, and prevent the play bemmii^ 
monotonous. The quality of their humour is not over- 
refine<l, hut the mere sound of the hoarse talk of 
SPmar and of the squeaky replies and cockney accent 
of ChSmuran is enough to set the whole audience in a 
roar. Incidentally those twt> characters furnish a 
great religimis enigma. C'oarse and contemptible as 
he is, SSmar is identified in many of these plays with 
Sang fang Tung gal, “the one and only God.” One 
explanation is that the great divinity had a weakness 
for assuming the kind of incognito in which he was 
least likely to be recognised, but this theory will 
hardly serve to explain his betilg subjected to the 
filthy practical •Jokes that CMmuras plays upon hiim 
Nor is there anything very refined in ^ lomtl 
tradition that CMmuras was inniarnated out of the 
dirt on the body of “the one and only God.” There 
is no doubt, however, that such l^raditions are wide- 
t|>read. 
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Take the fhkayat Sang Samba. This Malay 
romance is an adaptation for the use of shadow* 
shows,* and its original is the lieautiful Kawi poem 
known as the lihauma-karya. It deals with an 
episode in the Bharata War. Tn the last serene the 
forces of the great earth demon Bkattma (the Maha- 
raja Tioma of the Malays and the Antaus of the 
Greeks) have been tTushetl in Iwittle and their leader 
has been slain by the monkey-go<i Haiuiman. But 
the vi«‘tory has been lionght dearly ; Sang J^mba, the 
hero of the fday, and the gri'at Arjunn lie dead on thtj 
field of battle. In some old legt'iids they are brought 
to life again by the water of life stmt down for the 
purpose by the supnune god Siva {Iti^tara Guru). 
Not so in the watfana kulit. Siva refuses to revivify 
Sang Samba. The heroes of the Mahabharata are in 
despair; the disconsolate widow of Sang Iflamha is 
preparing to immolate herself ujsm the liody of her 
dead husband, when with startling sudden iwssfr thw 
unexpected happens. S&inar, who has lieoii the butt 
of the earlier part of the story, turns himself suddenly 
into Sangyang Tunggal, the one and only Gotl, He 
runs amuck in heaven, overtlirowing god alter god—' 
Indra, Yama, and even the great Bitam Gant hfm*' 
self — and forces Siva to surrender tlw water of life 
that he has withheld hitherto. What is the eicfilaiia^ 
tion of such an ending— the Imfffxm.overctiming the 
roost holy divinity in Java! 

The wayattg kulit of Ligor is associated wil|i the 
legends of northern Malaya* and has no connectioQ 
with the Panji cycle or with the Mahabharata. Tht 
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orcheeira, too, U mado up of Xndo^Chiiiffle Sii8tirtt> 
noonts. But t1^ modm ^perandi is much th^ same in 
jLlgor as it is in Java, and the character of the 
amusement offered is also the same; the cycle consists 
of twelve tal«i banning with the story of 
Rama* 

At the present time the hnngsawnn (or modern 
musical comedy) is the m<«st {x>pnlar form of theatrical 
entertainment in the country, unless [lerhaps we 
except the European circus. The bamjmwan came 
from India, and is Eimjpean in character. In its 
own way it is a very interesting production. It proves 
clearly enough that the Malay actor can be an excellent 
mimic with a keen sense of humour and a good eye for 
the ridiculous. The comic scenes at a hangmwan are 
well worth the apfilause that they arou.se. On the 
other hand, the singing is poor, the dresses are gaudy, 
the wviierv i.s inappropriate, the dialc^ie is devoid of 
literary value, and the elotmtion is bad. A captious 
critic might take ext'eption to the plots also, and 
ixanplam that Hamlet’* is made ridiculous as a 
comedy in which the part of the ghost is played by a 
clown. The impresario of a hangsawan cares nothing 
for such criticism; he is detennined to give his 
audience their money’s-worth of fun, whether the 
play be “Romeo and Juliet” or “Ali Baba” or 
“Genevieve of Brabant.” Yet, with all its novelty, 
the hangmwan is convention -ridden. It is at it« beet 
when it introduces a strong realistic element-^cooHea, 
rikisha-pullers and other characters w’hcan the actors 
mimic to perfection. But it is afraid to cut itself 
adrift from romantic legend altogether, or to give 
us an original play with a local setthtg- The violation 
of precedent would be too serioite to contem|Aate. 
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So the incongruity of local scenes in classical 
lloirroundings is bound to continue. Needless to say 
the bangsawan does not open with any incantations 
or invocations of the tutelary deities of the country, 
unless the complimentary presentation of addresses 
and garlands to a Resident-General or other guest of 
the evening can l»e considered to partake of that 
character. 

The vogue of the baAgmwan is due largely to the 
success of one particular company, the “Wayang 
Kassim,” or "Indra Zanibar.” Established about 
twenty-five years ago it met with relatively little 
success at first. But it persevered. The manager 
was a man of ability who developed certain features 
of his show^ till they placet! it far ahead of all others 
in popularity. Not that there w'as anything novel in 
his method.^. He attracted excellent comedians, 
encouraged them to jest on the topics of the day, 
improved the scenery and accessories, and chose his 
actressess with a keen eye for Iteauty. Certainly be 
gave a good entertainment to his patrons, and turned 
his theatre from a wandering troujxe of actors into a 
town-company with a |)ennanent building of its own. 
But it is doubtful whether the success of thei 
bangsawan has been of any real service to Malays 
drama. It is in most cases a tawdry show; and i%;l 
host of imitators of the Wayang Kaasiio possess vogf 
few of the merits of the company .that they oapf. 
It should be added that the word “Zanibar” in tn© 
official name of the Wayang Kaeaun is a veiaion of 
certain Hutch words meaning “mn and nKxmi” and 
that the show owes a great dfsal to expeiienee gittiied 
in Java and to actresses recruited in/^t, 
empire of the Dutch. 
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Al^ough the Malays are great gamblers ili»y 
their indoor games to fone^i|^ \;infitmn^ Their 
ancestors lived an outdoor discouraged callers, 
and did their gamblii^ in the form of bets at 
oock'fights— at which indeed they staked everything. 
What Malay has not heard of the fate of Pa’ Kaddc 
who lo«iA alt his |^roperty through betting excitedly 
against his own cock ? Nowadays, however, as the 
<»K!k-hghts have gone, they are being replaced by 
foreign indoor games. Of course gambling among 
Malays is prohibited by law, but Enactments cannot 
eradicate a historic trait. In the days of native rule 
in Perak the right to license gaming-houses was a 
perquisite that went with the office of Raja Muda. 
Such a right brought the Raja Muda a considerable 
incisne, if we arc to judge it by the fact that the 
gamiitg rights in a single village were let in 1875 for 
flOO per mensem. On a great occasion, such as a 
royal marriage or an installation, the money that 
changed hands may lie estimated at from $20,000 to 
$50,(100. iThe games at which money is lost or won 
by the modern Malay aye usually games of the crude 
Chinese type, amusements that call for no skill if 
played fairly and can be understood without difficulty 
by any beginner. Foremost among these pastimes is 
the Chinese poh in which a die is hidden under a 
metal box and tjke gamblers stake cm the face that they ■ 
believe to be uppermost. This gai^ has no antiquity^ 
and no interest, so far as Malaya is concerned. 4 

Local chess is more venerable and nmnl | 
interesting. A full description! of its intricacies! 
cannot be given here,' but the| following generat! 
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remarks will be sufficient to indicate swme differences 
that strike the European observer at once. Tte 
cliess-lMmrd and chess-men are very crude, tlie squares 
not being coloured and the piect*s Wing much alike; 
indeed, a foreign player finds it har<l to understand 
the state of the game when a few chips or lines 
indicate distinctions that are marked by honw's* heads, 
episcopal mitres and Wttlemented turrets in the case 
of EuroiJt»an chess-men. A frirther element of trouble 
lies in tlie fact that the Queen is pljuvd on the King’s 
right at the opening of the game and that the nuives 
of the pieces differ slightly from iIumh* allowed in 
Eurojie. The “<»penings” iHH^Mninended in treatises 
on chess cannot W apf»}i»^l to the Malay game owing 
to these variations. The result is that the Etirojiean 
expert i.s haitdicap{x*d when playing against Malays 
for the first time, and is apt Ui come awa, ^witJi the 
impression that they are more skilful than they nt‘al!y 
are. Extreme sfjeeialization in such a trivial matter 
as chess-playing does not, however, apfHial to the 
native mind: it wmild he regarded as a nyW form of 
lunaiw. It is not tlifficnlt — given ihia form of 
hinacv— to defeat Malaya at thcif oifn 

The origin of Ica^al ebe^ ha« never l^e«a worked 
out with any exactneaa. I)ci«ihtles« it came Irmn 
India, but “India” it a va^ a **Iudliatt 

origin” is a veiy vague teiin.. llo:fwyef, f2hew,arc,. 
im|H)rtaitt diffeiwnc** in tlic game airen within the 
Malay Ait^ipelagd itaelf* Stitdenta of oomparalive 
ethiif:^(raph)% if iliey are inteieeted in chees, may he 
able perhapa lx> ^ part of India from which 

it came hy ike Malayan game and l>y 

the tecbniod tfW^ The following Mat gwa^ 
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the aftmei of the pieces in Java and in the Peninstda 
leapeotively : 

King .. rnftt ... raj« 

Queen • maniri 

Biebop maniri ... ^ak 

Kn^^t leron 

Citstle prahu ... tir 

Pewn ... ... ... pidah, bidak hidak 

The Western game of draughts has been 
introduced by the Dutch and bears the Dutch name 
of main dam. This main dtm does not differ in any 
important detail from its European prototype;^ but 
it is played on a native uncoloured chess-btmrd. 

The game of backgammon is known to the Malays 
under the name of main talmt. It is played by 
women , 

The game known as the “tiger-game” or as “the 
tiger and goals” is of South Indian origin as appears 
from the fact that an identical game is descriljed in 
Herklots’ IsKik on the manners and customs of the 
Muhammadans of the Deccan ; it is also met with in 
Achecn and in Java. It is playe<I with nuts or 
fruit* pips or small .stones used as counters. The figure 
for the game (which resembles our “fox and geese” 
in general character) is drawn in the dust on the 
ground and is rather elalK>rate in pattern, A full 
description is* given in Snouck Hurgronje’s 
“Achehnese.”* 

» Til* wily i* thiU Ui* cruwiiod fuut (4»m) «ui juttp »»; 

aiKtMKw Mhrntt a tintt »h*{h«r tin int«riiMdi»M Mpa«M «r« oevapi^d or nnl 
ft a tbu* v*i'y dilRi'iiU lo *'4>om«r’* »n oppotiMiW' 

• v«i. II, ifc «i. i ’ ’ 
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Another elaborate game of the same sort is known 
Its vMin chuki. It is played with sixty white pips 
and sixty black pips on a board of 120 }x)ints — the 
points where the lines drawn on the board intersect. 
Main rhttki appears to he well known in Java and is 
mentioned occasionally in old Malay literature. 

A pit is played on a draught-board. If a player 
can place one of his pieces on each side of a hostile 
piece he takes it, or if he can move one of his own 
between two of the enemy’s he takes both. 

An indr)or game that may possibly lie of 
Indonesian origin is that called main chongkajt. 
The board is boat-shaped and its central portion is 
indented by two jmrallel rows of six holes each which 
are used as receptacles for the counters. A descrip- 
tion of this game (which, curiously enough, got^s 
flometimes by the name of ckato or “cImww” in AeUecn) 
ia given in Snouck Hurgronje’s “Aehehnese.” and in 
the Journal of the Straits Asiatic Societv In Java ' 
it seems to be known as dnkou. The (oiiiticrs ill ' 
oommoii use are the hard nut like fntits knovK as 
imah gorek or buah kflirhi. 

All the above art* indtmr games of skill that do 
not lend themselves reatlily to gambling, fkinie ol 
them are very popular with ixons, tamhies aiid 
punkah-pullers w1k> find that time tiangs hfuivity on * 
on their hands. • 

Card-ganiei} are ctaniiKm in Malaya and 
played either with Kiirofiean cards or with ChttMMuf 
cards. They are pure games of chaiice as a rule Mwl' 
call for no skill whatever. Bridge and whist 
pt^lar; “patience*' is unknown. 
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TIM) Icdlowiiig iuK» illiutratioDfl of Hal«y 
oird-games 

(1) In tihe game calkid mai» sSkepmg (Dutdt: 
»thoppm, ‘*8padea* ’) luiDds of fivo earda each are dealt 
imt. A player leade tbe (HJient follow suit or 
dtwiard’, the highoHl card of the suit wins the trick. 
The player with moat tricks at the end of the game is 
the winner. 

(2) In the game known as mtiin chahut every card 
has a definite utimeriml value; and the t^iject is to get 
a hand that adds up to either twenty-one or 
thirty-one. Five car^s may bt* drawn for the first; 
seven for the second. The player who gets nearest 
to the rtHjuired total without exceeding it is the 
winner of the game. 

The te(*luiical terms used in the games played 
with Kumjjean cards are largely Dutch, thereby 
indicating their origin. But there are many local 
differences in the terms used in the various parts of 
the Peiiituaila. 

The games played with Chinese “chicky” cards 
are Chinese in their rules and in the terms used. 
They possess no true Malayan interest. 


COMBATS OF ANIMALS. 

In the old Malay world oock-fighUug was 
regarded as the*king of sports. Like our horse-racing 
it furnished the gambler with a gaum that was a 
liappy ocanbinaiion of good Idrtune and good 
Judgment, and like cur crickel and foothall it, 

t Koittw m Mitlaiir m to Ini |iiiiki4 t» 
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introtliiced into «fK»rt an element of loeal and ev«n 
«|^nmtional rivalry through the pnwticc of pitting 
the l>e«t eoeks of different diKtrict* in nmtclie* tme 
against the othtT. Moreover, it apj)caled to man'a 
wilder instincts, to the joy of Imttle and Ute lust of 
blood, roek-fightiiig is not to l»e dismissed as a mere 
unwholesonje s|a*c'tacie, a hnital contest laHween two 
lean and lanky fowls : the <*ocks stiKMl for nmre than 
that. Even in onr t»wn national games one critic 
gazes in rapture on a national hero where aiiotlu^r 
mail only sees “u flannel U mI fool at the wicket or a 
muddied oaf at the gisd ’’ The.golfer with his lost 
liail and the iis'k owner with his dead cis’k represent 
achievement ratiwr than futility and failurt*. they 
have gaineil their end even if it is at the priiv of their 
instruments. Their reward has been in the thrill of 
the game itself, a thrill that ivick-fightirg gives in a 
very marked ilegrve. Tin? old Malay lajasted of the 
prowess of his ivs'k. discussed its merits with tilt 
appreciation of a tvmnoisseur, haekt*d it with every 
dollar that Iw was worth, trained it with all the. Joy 
of anticipated triumph and watehtd its succesies witlt 
an excitement that was almotk c’elirttais in ilt 
intensity. laft in Uie end with a mortgaged holding 
and a slaughtered bird Iw could ilill lot»k iw?k to 
many luippy days of j^oricwt life when lie and his 
cfS'k liad been hcroea of the hour. To «u<di mi 
enthusiast, (tadt^fightiog eras a saany-sidid 
a conipouml of varied pbaiaijes, like the multiple 
taste of Oia 4urUm. And if the modem critic sneers 
at such enUmaiaetti as wortliy mily of a better cause, 
he should alkwr lor the wealaiess of hniiian nature 
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aod mnexnber the words of the cj^nic who eald thht 
there is uo happiness for any mao of brains in our 
niodern Singapore uidess he consents to bur}' those 
brains in a golf-hoie. 

Not that cocks were the only creatures which 
could be induced to fight and die in the interest of 
old Malay sports. dnnbativeness is common. 
Buffaloes, bulls, rams, quails, mole-crickets, the little 
fish called pu^n-puyu — all these animals have enough 
of the gladiator instinct to allow of their being 
butchered for a show. Still, when everything else had 
been tried, the cock remained the king of fighters. 
At long intervals some (Xitentatious prince might 
honour a distinguished guest by arranging a fight 
between a tiger and a buffalo or bull, a royal spectacle 
that ended generally in a fiasco. At his liest, in his 
own forests, the Malayan king of lieasts is an 
overrated champion when compared with the buffalo 
or with tlic gaur; indeed, it is not long siiK« the horns 
of so prosaic a combatant as the government stud-bull 
at Kuala Kenering were found to be adorned by pieces 
of the fur of a tiger. Away from his proper haunts 
the tiger slinks into the bac'kground and declines to 
fight boldly for his life. The last local exhibition of a 
contest lictwoen a buffalo and a tiger (which occurred 
smne forty years ago at Johore in the presence of the 
Duke of Edinburgh) ended in an easy triumph for the 
buffalo. In the north of the Peninsula, when buffalo 
is pitted against buffalo, a better combat may be seen, 
Interesting owing to the surprising strength and . 
energ}' of the animals, it gives a moment of breathless 'j 
suspense while the two duellists charge one another. 
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with & rapidity that we would never have associated 
with their ungainly form, but unfortunately the 
interest is not kept up after the first onset. Ths 
weaker animal realises its inferiority almost at onoe 
and seeks to withdraw from the unequal simple so 
that the issue is no longer in doubt. A contest between 
bulls is even less exciting. They charge With less 
violence, interlock their horns, and turn the combat 
into a mere game of push, till one or other animal 
mak^ up its mind to run away. Moreover, the high 
value of buffabies and bulls makes it uudesirable that 
they should lie injured by any eagerness to fight to a 
hnish. Mole-crickets and fighting-fish are certainly 
cheap, and possi'ss all the pcrtinaciou.s valour of the 
cock, but they lack individuality. They resemble each 
other too closely; they cannot lie jietted and made 
much of; they are not suitable subje<?ts for the skill 
of a trainer and are wanting in all the hitman traits 
that endear the cock to his' master. After all there 
is smnething singularly human alxnit the vtom of « 
wounded fighting-cock in the hour of its victory, and 
the Malays love and understand if. Even the defeated 
bird that crows lustily as though it has won k not 
without its Malay imitators. In facS;, the cock has 
become a symliol of honour, the indefatigable fighter 
who rejoices in war for its own sake, and refuses to 
accept defeat. 

The Malays recognise many breeds of fighting* 
oodks. They differ mainly in the matter of colour a^ 
are accounted lucky or otherwise according to the 
markings on their plumage. It is diffkmlt to say why 
a fiery red cock, wasp-like with its long yellow 
should be looked upon as invincible in war; but the 
eiqperts tell us that it is so and their advice xnurt be 
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tatoi for what it is worth. Let us therefore eappdse 
that a Malay chief has found a cock that is entirely 
to his liking and has justified selection by heating 
such rooeters as the irilli^ can offer to the assault of 
its maiden spurs Th# proud proprietor keeps it 
fastened up within the hou^e-verandah at night so 
that it may be out of the way of the predatory civet- 
cat, and he submits gladly to having his slumbers 
disturbed by the lusty crowing that shows his pet to 
be a cock of cheery disposition and high fettle. In the 
morninghe bathes it, shampooes it so as to make its 
limbs supple, and while he excites its passions by 
letting it have glimpses of other village cocks he does 
not let it waste its strength and energy on the petty 
rivalries of the farmyard. He holds it in reserve for 
higher things. Sooner or later he is sure to meet 
8e>me boastful ciK-k-fancier with a bird of his own and 
a fooiish readiness to back up an opinion with a 
wager. Now comes the expert’s chance. The 
challenge is taken up and a contest is arranged in true 
Malay style by witnesses being called in to testify to 
all the details. The stakes are all deposited with a 
stake-holder (who receives a penentage for his good 
services); and the ax'ks are plighted or “betrothed” 
to one another by the simple ceremony of allowing each 
bird one single peck at its rival. This clinches the 
matter; withdrawal after this point means forfeiture 
of the money staked. 

The training of the cock for a contest is a very 
simple matter of washing and massage; and the 
selection of a champion, though it calls for expert 
knowledge, may be regarded as settled frcaa 
the moment that the cocks have been definitely 
“betrothed.” But the trainer is s^ very far from 
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the end of hi» troubles. He has to select a !ucky time 
for the duel. Every day of the calendar is divided 
into five parts, and every one of these five portions of 
the day is regarded as bein^ under the control of its 
own presiding genius, a Hindu divinity who niles the 
destinies of the hour. Each of these five divinities — 
Maheswara (or Siva), Kala, J*ri, Brahma and 
Vishnu — favoura a special wlour. Siva favours pale 
yellow, Kala a brownish black, Sri white, Brahma 
red, and Vishnu green or blue. It stands to rea«»)ri 
that a black cock has very little chajice of smt'css if it 
attacks a white cock at an hour when Sri is in the 
ascendant. The trainer has therefore to .selwt a lime 
when he cannot l» handicapped by a nmlignant 
(Goddess of Fortune. Nor can he easily find out what 
divinitv is in the ascendant, for the old Hindu 
calendar is based on a week of five days and has no 
exact parallel in the Moslem month. Eveh when Iw 
has arranged this matter to his own satisfaction be 

has other mystic forces to reckon with. He has to 

♦1 

allow for Seven Ominous Times presided over b) tlie 
Seven Heavenly Bodies, each with a favouri^ tint of 
its own. The beneficent assistance given by Bn to a 
white cock may be quite undone by the malignaiit ] 
hostility of the planet Mercury favouring & biaxkh 
opponent. Then again there are the Signs ol 
Zodiac, the luckiness or unluckinesi of the Moidettfl 
days and months, the quaint old Indonesian calendar 
of the Rijang, and the exact position in the lieavena; 
of the Hijnlu'l-ghaib or invisible spirits who bear 
coffin of Ali suspended betwecm Heaven and Eartb*| 
All these influences have to be allowed for. Th® 
ausjiicusis time for a cock-fight may be made a mattorf 
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for the most abstruse astrological calculations, fjist 
of a!l there is the very real danger of an unsjiortsmafi'' 
like oppcnwit burying a <‘hann or taliionan within the 
sacred soil of the cock-pit. The discovery of a trick 
of this sort generally ei^i in a free fight between the 
partisans of the cocks, it is as had as cheating at 
cards, according to Malay notions of morality. 

Sojjjner or later, however, the preliminaries are 
over, and the great day of battle arrives. The 
fighting-ground or c«ck-pit is marked out and the 
s}x»itator8 (many of whom have bets on the issue of 
the fight! gather round it. waiting with true Malay 
patience for the coming of the birds. At last one of 
the trainers ap{H‘ars, holding his bird under his arm 
as he s<lnats down in the coc’k-pit to prep.are for the 
coming of his opponent. There he gives bis bird a 
final rob, snusithes its wings, and (when his opponent 
is in sight) fastens the sharp steel w'eapons to the 
cock's spurs or to the {HK>r mutilated stumps into 
which the bird’s natural weapons have been converted. 
The process of fastening on these spurs is a long and 
weary busing carried out with scrupulous exactitude 
as any loose winding would be the ruin of a bird’s 
chances of su^ess. At last everything is ready. The 
birds are excited by Iteiiig allowed to peck at each 
other while still held back in their trainers’ hands. 
These sham attacks are the prelude to the real one. 
At the word of command the birda are let loose and 
the fight begins amid the wildest cheers of encourage- 
ment from the partisans of each cock. A fi^t widb 
artificial spurs does not last long; tlul wounds inflicted 
are too terrible' for that. A fight yif|th nature! 
may go on for long time and is divi(k|id up into m^ini^ 
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the time of which is regulated by a rude sort of water- 
clock. As soon as a bird refuses to continue the Aght 
it is pronounced the loser. The following rules, given 
by Newbold, are interesting; 

1. The wmnttr take® the dead bird, 

2. If a drawn battle, each take® hia «iwn. 

S. No j^erson Imt ibt» holder ahall inkTft?ro with the ccxrka 
after they have l>een once tie! to. even if one of 
tliem run away, excttpt by the prmi®Hibfi of the 
juiim. Should any pemm do m and the cock 
eventuaHy win the iMiltle, the owner ahiiil be 
entitled to half the stakes rmly 

4 Should one of the cock® run away and tht‘ ut»unded 
ont* pursue it, both bird® shall hv eauKht and hold 
by their trainer® Should the runaway cock rofuif^e 
in |>eck at it« adversary three tine*®, the win^n ahall 
\m^ twined over the back and ®hall lw» {Hit on tli© 
{tnnmd ff)r the iidver^nrv to peck at: ghouid he too 
ndtitte* (ifivr it ha® l>eon three time® it ii 

a drawn battle The emk that win®. 

5. The ®Uke® on bith sidint nui®t In* forliteomin^i and 

depmited on the afmt. 

6. A cock shall not be iakim tip unit*®® the apur k hfokcil* 

even by the trainen*. /■ 

"The beauty of the sport, " says Sir H. Clifford, "is 
that either bird can stop fighting at any juio^nt. 
They are never forced to continue the conflict if once 
they have declared themselves defeated, and tlm only 
real element of cruelty is thus remijved.” Opinions 
may differ on this point. It is obvious that the 
cruelty is greatest in the case of a plucky old fighting* 
cock that will not own to defeat. It is the coward* 
that suffers least. The victorious bird described 
Sir Hugh — "draggled and woe-tiegdne, with jEtreat 
patches of red flesh showing thron^ts m 
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with the membrane ol its face and its short gills and 
comb swollen and bloody, with one eye put out and 
the other only kept open by the thread attached to 
its eyelid”~8urely possesses a grievance against the 
owners for whom it fought. It pays a high price for 
the pleasure of rf^ntance and may have revised its 
first opinions about the beauty of the sport. The 
author of “In Court and Kampmig'’ is much fairer 
to co(‘k>fightiug when he admits its cruelty but 
compares it favourably with the fox-hunting of our 
English shires. The name of sport can indeed be 
used to cover a multitude of hideous cruelties. 

Sir H Clifford’s l)ook “In ('ourt and Kampong” 
conUiins 8<nne vivid descTiptions both of cock-fighting 
ai»l of bull and buffalo-fighting. The author of that 
lKK)k, who sees with keener eyes than the average 
spectator and understands more, is able to describe 
an interesting sight where the casuhl looker-on would 
be only bored. These contests make no appeal to the 
average EuroiHJan. whaUwer they may make to the 
Malay. Moreover, they are becoming things of the 
post. When Haja Liimu of Selangor came to Perak 
to be installed under the name of Sultan Selaheddin 
Shah he brought with him an array of fighting-cocks 
that kept the, local coc'ks employed for months. In 
those days every cock had its historj’ and its roll of 
victories to lend interest to further struggles. 
Nowadays all is different. At the installation of the 
Raja Muda of l^erak in 1908 a well-known n ffi r ^ r 
from the wilder parts of the countary brought down 
a train of bulls and cocks to try conclusions with the 
cocks and bulls of Kuala Kangsar. The result waa 
not an urunixed success; the larger animals lacM 
training and practice; while the ^ks of Kn^ 
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Kaugnar were a raiseellaneous assembly of roostei^ 
that a>uld neither crow nor fight. The glory of these 
combats has departed. 

Elaborate as is the lore of (wk-fighting in ib© 
Peninsula it is prt»bahly only a fragment of a still 
more complicated art that had its origin in Java. 
Its principal developments are the classification of 
fighting -cJK'ks and in the extraordinary system of 
fortune-telling to which it has given ristv The same 
elalioration is not to l*e trami in the fights of any 
creatures other than (txks. hut even there Java has 
the honour of giving us a wider range of comluits. 
Wild pigs were even ustHi f<»r fighting, ns well as 
goitts. rams, bulls. buffalo«*.s, ground doves, quails, 
and mole-crickets. Pn)liably the use of artificial 
spurs is to lx* trtued to Jxiva. while the c«»ck-fighl» 
w'ithout spurs and the coriihats of fightitig-fiah may 
have been due to the influeiwx^ i»f the old Ind«»-C'hin«se 
kingdoms of tin* north, for the fighting-fish, at all 
events, jire indigenous to Indo-China; they represent 
a species that is not found in the south. 


(‘i>NTLUl>IN<J OHSKIIVATIONS 
The foregoing chapters do lua c*)%'er the yilmte 
field of Malay recreation. The quwttoii of anidjfiabiit 
enters into almost all the afiairs of life, ; 

Excursions are a txxromoii form of Malay amtiae* 
ment. .SonaHimes a huntiiig4rip,« MrHnetimea an 
exf>edition to gather shelbfiah or turtles’ ei^ 
sometimes a fish-ilrive, supplies the ostensible extsse 
for the picnic, but its real oliject is sport for sport’ii 
own sake. The well-known mfnffgi^luntktir, inadb 
known to fame by Sir frank Swettenbam, is a 
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to a natural water-cbtute on the Eiver Dal oeai* Kuala 
Kangsar, It is said to have been invented by a former 
District Officer of Kuala Kangsar who was the first 
to see tlw poeaibilities of the ^ute as a oombiiiatiofi 
of aquatic sport with curry-tiffins. Pastimes of that 
type are about as Malayan as the curried dishas 
themselves; still the minggilunckur appeals to Sultans 
and Chiefs in these happy days when a man may 
enjoy himself without putting forward any utilitarian 
excuses for his pleasure. Travel also is popular 
among Malays. No doubt, it enlarges the mind ; but 
dcA’clopments of that sort are uot what the native 
traveller has in view. He treats the Journey as a 
prolonged excursion and laughs away the petty 
hardships that it involves. And. after all, this love 
of outdoor lunusemeuts and of a fresh-air life is one 
of the healthiest features in the Malay national 
« haracter 

In the provinte of intellectual recreation the 
position is lews promising. The modern Malay reads 
books where his ancestors listened to rhapsodists; but 
present-day education rarely carries a native boy to 
the point at which reading becomes a pleasure, and 
it is very doubtful whether the ancient minstrels ever 
earned enough money to pay their way. A hearty 
welcome and a good dinner represented the most that 
they could expect for their services. The fact that 
vernacular newspapers are longer-lived than they once 
were, points to the growth of a taste for reading even 
diough the growth may be slow. Meanwhile native 
scholara are few. Most of those whom we meet aie 
Buoentrics who write pedantic poeti^r lameutiiqi the 
disxKial doom of peiwms condemned to live like 
erphaned strangers in the midst ol^ an unoongentei 
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world. A few Malay dilettanti exist, who are devoted 
to hobbies like local customary law or ceronioiiial or 
geuealogv’ or history or folk-lore. Happy is the 
Eurojwan student who discovers one of these miiu»s of 
information f Men with religious hobbies are couunoji 
enough, but they take their pleasures sadly; and 
although they enjoy long prayers and the wiluUitions 
of pi(»us fwrsons in the market-plate, they wouhl lai 
horrified to ha\e their istoipatioiis included under the 
profane heading of amusements. Still more common 
are lovers of witty conversation, of unwritten litera- 
ture (if we may U* pardone«l the expri’sswui). of 
epigram. pix»verb, fable, riddle, and the smart haytnpi 
of famous rattmteurs. Every Malay is s<»iiiething of 
a gossip; he has n<* aflwtion for stern ami .silent men, 
(’arelcfts and light hearted the Malay tertainly is; 
a lover of gaiety, women and song; Inil even his worst 
enemy would hardly aeeu.se him of Wing si*lf* 
indulgent. He i.s temjierate, whether c<»nsciouHly or 
not. He doe.s not eat to excess and is randy t'orpulent. 
He has Ihtii known to drink, but never iiowadavi^ to 
lie a dnmkeii sot He gambles, but <»nly on special 
«s casiuii.s. He may smoke <»pium ; but it is itmuiUy in 
moderation. It is quite a mistake toHUip^Kwe that the 
modern .Malay is lieing corrupted by civilisation, by 
European spirits, by Chinese optuiu, by prosttlntion 
and by the vices that mining camps and sea-pent towns 
have set up in his midst. I,et any doubter tend the 
Sfjarah with its stories of tW drtitikenueas and 

profligaev' of the old Malacca Ktngs, or the Ka«t India 
C’ompariy’s iword of the potations of the Saltans of 
Acheen and Johor, or Goudinho de Eredia't ctaideiii- 
nation of the ways of Malay women, or Admifa! 
Matelief s description of Sultan Alaedin andj^hia 
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court of indiriateft, or Captain Hamilton's adcoont of 
the iniquitous Bnltan Mahmud 11. Or, i^in, to 
come to more modern times, let him read AMuUah’s 
story of his voyage to Kelmitan and of the women who 
came down to the ships, or the unpublished diary of 
the murdered Resident of Perak with its constant 
references to the opium-snmking and profligacy that 
disgraced Malay court-life in the seventies; or indeed 
let him question any of the eye-witnesses of the 
condui t of the Perak ('hiefs in the days of Sir Hugh 
IjOw. Time has thrown a glamour over the past; but 
in fai^ of this host of eye-witnesses it is impossible to 
urge that modern civilisation has corrupted the 
Malay. The very conversi* is the truth : it pui^!;ed 
him of much of his old grossness. Present-day critics 
will had much to moi*k at in tlte modern Malay youth 
with his dandyism, his shiny shoes and the rose-tinted 
spectacles that are intended to play havoc with the 
hearts of maidens : he typifies a time of transition, 
a hol>l)ledehoy period that has lost the careless charm 
of childhood without attaining the full-grown dignity 
of man. Popular criticism is always indulgent to the 
wicked and merciless to the ridiculous; it will not 
spare the modern Malay even though he may has shed 
his grosser viyes without losing a love of fr^om and 
of healthy exercise that may lead him on to a wholes 
some manhood in the end. A sti^y of old Malay 
records leads to a fairer and a truer judgment; it 
encourages us td forget the trivial absurdities of the 
present when we remember the immense advanoe that 
MS been made upon the past. 
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I.— NURiiBBY RHYMBK 
( 1 ) 

Knyoh Itqu-liiju— 

Swnpon Tt>" Ff^ngUoift — «anipao To' P^ngliiiiA, 
A|>a dalain bajju — didaui baju. 

Kuluni buitgu — kulutii liutigu hoiia. 

Bunga h(>m. D«t«>' — Doto'. 

Kunuig tuj«>k umiHi->kMrnng tajok rnalui, 
Pimpin (Sruiia niawik — tt^runa maaok, 

Ht'lawai buifatg balai~-a^aw«t hujong balai. 

Balai Cbo’ Wan K#'chil-~('ht*' Wan K^bii, 

Balai ponjang Itnia — baJai panjang lima, 
Tunanv ilnri k<k*hil. — dari kdchil, 

Kainpat bulan lima — aaiiipai bulaii lima. 

( 2 ) 

Ka^ub, lua' hijaii, ka>oh, 

Kayoh laju-laju, 

Jumpa obina luha, 

H«>ri tufikan aagii. 

(«) 

Ikan lumati lumi — luniat lumt, 

Makan Itmmi batang—makan lumut bataag, 
Xyonya kiimpong aittiyi-'-kainpciog aunji, 

Biaha auka daiang — ^baba auka dataag. 

{*) 

Pinang kotiai lamboog, 

Siadi gagang Uyu, 

Nyonya punya kampong, 

Baba tutupang Ma. 
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( 5 ) 

Bumah olie' Baiduri, 

Hang iimau purut, 

Chinohm p^noh jari, 

Buiang borsti^ugkarut. 

(«) 

Anak tnutumg jantan — intisang jantan, 
Panjat g^aiul tinggi — paiijat a^utul tinggi 
Bukan hutang tnakan — hiitang iitakan, 
Ilutang sabong judi — butang aabong judi. 

{"•) 

Kf‘tani bt*rdayong, 

Raina-rania bi^rki^iitudi; 

K«’‘n)bangkan pavong. 

Anak raja turun mandi. 

(») 

Oi indok iiioh, 

Kita ka-MCdnku, 

Mi^rnbuka ptHi gfwang, 

M^ngambil jaruin man. 

Mi-nandingkan 8i-Luucbui. 

Chut-chat , cbut-cha( ! 

( 9 ) 

Oi indok, ai-tinibong gayong, 

Nak ku-panjat, duri nya banyak, 

Xak ku-tfrining, biJiiong Humbing. 

Nak di'tunii, takut aongak^ 

Hanniaii jnntati heranuk kf’chii. 

( 10 ) 

Ikao parang-parang — parang- parang. 

Gulai auna efauka— gulai aama chuka, 
Nyonyn gigi jaraug—gigi jarang. 

Baba iidak auka — baba tidak auka. 

a 

( 11 ) 

Henobang-hencbnt iali kikibapi, 

KSnyang pSnit auka ha(3i 
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( 13 ) 

Mengirek tn£ngutgiii p«di, 

Sonting bungs Ka-balong ayatn, 

iteohil roolek msin ts' jsdi, 

Dunis di-ptn|sm ss>}uuri sartnalam. 

(13) 

Titnang tingRi-tinfflii 
Soni^ai chtichtir step; 

^lum tumboh gigi 
Panda! bachs kitab. 

(14) 

O^ling-g^ling aapi, 

Ib’-ritulu t^lingtt-nyii: 

Di-mona K^img mat!? 

Di-hulu l>fnua-nya. 

(13) 

Tong-tong todak, 

St^mbahyang jambu-jambu ; 

Ka-mana K^rgi iuidak? 

Ambil aver aa-lnbu. 

( 16 ) 

Baja Bat-u di-M(Maka, 

Piitt'ri Dang dart Jambi; 

Biikit batu eMnnin mata, 

Xyiur pinang habia mat! 

(17) 

Anak gajah jantan 
Pandai tikam cb^long; 

Siidali^ aama padan 
Bags! ayain saboog. 

(18) 

Anak ruaa dandt 
Pandai lompat ting|^'; 

Sudab untong kami 
Tunai^^ ta‘-m4tejadi. 
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( 19 ) 

Buinali «pii t^nl«k bumbong-ii.v«? 

Bnm^ t'hw’ K»ya it^rini padi ; 

Annie Kiapit Ungkup tudong nya? 

Ttuiang Kahaya nikah ta' ja«ii. 

(*>) 

Anak paohat didaiatn Uulah, 

Nak di-i^tnang tidak bivrapi , 

Apa chjtchat didaiatn tiilMih, 

Kudaii iH’^rtunang nikah tu' pidi 

(ai» 

Anak ha<iak tanipnng, 

(‘Iniahti laidak ni>a; 

Anak nrang kaiu(NHtg 
Pandai tipu daya 

(‘d2i 

Buah jambti nutaak 
Maaak hupmg juiai . 

Apa janiu kakak? 

Na«i d^ngan giilat. 

mi 

Ttvng k£litfing 

B^'lalai gajah mma; 

Di-inana hunyi gong? 

I>i*bAl(>k ttikong (.*hina. 

II.-~<'Hnj)RKK H OAME8. 

1 am indehted dnr tnoal of tny toftmiiatlon in thki Aff^odlg 
to Daeng Abdul Hamid. Malay Anaiatant, Partk fkltaNtUm, and 
to Raja Abdul A*j*, Hattlememt ftfRwr. Kjrian~4KAb fonnttrly of 
the Perak HoerHariak. The eurkiua litUo^riiyiiwa ai^ tdiior 
fotiiiulie Kung bj diildren whc«n playing tbow g^Onm tm 
in the farm taken down by thew two aulhoHt^* bwl I have to 
add that they vary gieatly from State to Stoto and tluit A 
aatiafaetory reraiott ean only be obtained by eoUatti^ n long aorini 
of varianta. Many of them art* quite tneMoittglaai ind may dMa 
bat'k to older langaagea, ' ^ , 
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I. Qap-gap hudmff . — ^Wiin gum i« playod h/’twa ehadfwtt . 
rtr liy cUtMreii iii paii*. U i» a twt <»f (icWiahneaa. One «MW^ 
lie* cm his (or her) back, while the other player wlOi awaying 
Wtn« repeat# the fcaiowing word# : 

Oap-pap kudatuj ; 

Ih-mmna tframpanfft 

Jatok di'lubok, 

Ikan banyak. 

A# «oon a# the formula ha# Ixsen repeated the tickling 
(legiuH and the rhiUI that can «taml it hmjjeKt get* the credit of 
KiHjcea#. 

II. itfuyyam-yftujyam ntfiukut. — Thi* i« another tidcling 
game. In thi# the childrcm ait facing each other and tickle each 
other about the armpit. 

The formula that preot*<le« the tickling run# a» follow# : 

Gln^gam gfnyyant mflukut, 

MSIukui dalam pan fang. 

IMlnng tiku$ mondok, 

.Wn;/H«Np di'hmrah baiang. 

Tbo child that bold# out longeat ia the winner. 

UI. KHip’kftifi $fwu( or gfirk •fmut . — ^The playera lay 
their band# palm downward* one on another. The lowest hand 
but one pincsbm the back of the lowest hand saying, kitlp-kilip 
$fmui (an ant is nipping you). Ilio bitten hand ia them with- 
drawn and is laid on the othera, thus becoming the highest. Ihe 
hand that is now lowest is nipped in its turn — and so on till ibe 
novelty wears off. 

IV. Jmpng-jiHjing ft'kas. — See text, pp. 7, S. 

V. DerbidM . — In this game the open hand erf one diild 
is drawn back b\ the finger; and then the finger is let go and 
tile palm is Jerked* forward .with a whack cm the arm of tint 
opposing player. The ery to desiat—like our “pax**--i8 tdtuip. 

VI. Bimpi . — In thb game the cloaed fiat ia dmwtt ha^ 
iild is then jerked forward on ti»e arm of tija cj^ioii«g player,' 
i}^ goea on till one or other give# in an4^criM efciip.-<-**pax/f; 

VII. Bmgluu'mugkai piriolr.-— See ti||b. p. 8. ^ 

(fjVIII. Pong^pong al«ttg,'—8e« text, pp^ S, 
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IX. Snpu-mip» ringm ~ t-'or Ix^v^. Tho it^hildnm Ihk 
pLine by Inking lhi»ir mBksi tn a long Ufte idtb saroiigift liickdl up 
to tlio knee and leg» Mbnelehed out, They then swing their armt 
Icmiuti in imiiiofi nnd «^ing ' 

Hapu^$i$fm rm^m, 

K^timbony 

htiatfii ktid«»ii4; 

Kudl^ipuj kafer 

iNVuIrtfr ^N'lofc 

At the ]mi wort! every Iniy dniv^M in bin left leg and 
his right shoiiitier with hu left hand 

In this new ntttritde thev i^mig tin* iHime fortmila onee inofti 
and then eaeh l>«*y dm%vs m his right leg and si^t/es Ins left 
shoulder anh Ills right hand Thin all the ehildi^*fl 

hitddks) itp with squatting haitneht^s and foldtsi artns. Th<*y 

then sing 

' l}0n*j (Imuj f^ik, 

la hi- hi hi, ^ 

.I/>a fc^wa hideiiji iinipik ^ 

Ih Urk&tPt babi fmh 

Tbei’ then try i»> pimp h^mml like fojgw jind owing I ^ the 
roust mitwl allilitde the n^iilt is SMiiiething liki* m srrlcriwje^ triyu- 
falling *«ver fnrwani er sideways to the ainitseinesft nl Ih# 

spi^elatoiw and of theiimdv«-s, 

X, hunmii f&w*t ^ Hsv trai pp 0 ill 

XI --This m wn tiidcior game All llie 

players eitr«ef^t our sit down m m row m Ih#.* fkm with tlNtlr 

amis oiitstrrtrhwl and iheir hands rt-wting tin ihr upro nilfl The 
one^ e*r#^|48i^fi or ehiiHetiipT nanr# frtrwwfd anrl lakes up a 
fumit nn fronting Ihein Hr ilnm mym • * 

kwala «rini» 

/kal jfaa|€Wf|» awwI-Hural kin4mf gaiilf; 

*^****y*^' «imtl draw 

\mh mxing th** bf « toy (Mwt iiM i«raiy|tli M 1% 

j* bv »rv»»ig tn u„.jf iiia»r ; 
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At tlw «id of tiu* formul* eodb playw io the liib <fas«r« 
up his lefit atm oml aeisoe hie r%^t Rboolder with it, leaving hie 
right acm alone reeUng on tiia ground. The eame formula ii 
repeated and the aanue teitfe of atoeogth may be applied. After 
that, the right am« are withdiwrn and the playera face the 
ohallenger with folded anna. 

The oballenger then addresaea them individually . 

TStmng'Ubang Fa'-Punggur, 

Pa'-Pungjfur wie/i akar; 

Che' Alt ka-padany birlttdongkan dauu, 
till liftri fa'-hu-pttndnHtj, »a-ram m-lahuH, 

Akar apa ini t ' 

“Whiit creeping )daiit ih tluK," ways the challenger pointing 
tu the cnitmt.d anna of each child in aticceasion If the child ia 
«'<r«k and timid he natnea a creeper that la wttak and brittle; if 
lit' >a prepared to take up the challenge be names a tough liana 
that do« i iHit give way eaHiiy. \\ hen ail the mpliee have been 
r<*o«ived lb« challenger may take up one ur more of the deflaooea 
uid ir.^ to forci* the lioja’ anna away from their bodMf. 
HoHisianve is offered and tJie struggle provides the excitement 
of the game 

\1I. Lompat katak , — This is our leap-frog. But in the 
.Malay gam<- the boys begin by jumping over the '‘frogs” 
oiitstndcb<*<l legs. *1110 “fctig” then stands as in our iesp-fing 
and gradually arises his back till some player fail# to clear it. 
That player Iwcome# the* next “frog”. Aa each boy vaults he 
shouts lomfHit kuiak (leap-frog), whence the name. 

XIII. PaUfktf aiku rembo/.'— See text, pp. 10, 11. 

XIV ('hampiik btinga . — A number of boys divided up 
into two equal sides and draw lots for the start. The whinen 
beocHiie the riders, the losers become the horses. A "flower" Ji 
Gonstrueted out of g piece of cloth twisted up into the shaff> <pf 
a ro|v and is thrown by ono ridUsr to another till smnebody hifla 
to oatd) it. The riders th«D dismount and become the hoMM 
of tiieir adversaries. 

The "^wer” is thrown from side to|V», the hcMss and! 
riders standing in opposite rows. When ^^fearyKOttthm aa ggl^ 
It in turn the whde line of horsea trots to otiiw sMa 
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sQiJ exchiiages pl«o«w with the opptMiite line. If tihe flower li 
oeught three tiuies in Hucc»*w»ion by every meinbor of the perty 
the horses cross and recroew three tinoes to mark the event. 
Hiis is called the »irt«d» kuJa or “bathing of the horsea. 

XV. Tikam $fladaH 0 . — 8ee text, pp. 18, 14. 

XVI. HatH ■haniu mm. — tkie text, jip. 11, 12, 18. 

XVII. i'hfknp-chH'up puyah . — This is one of the “innooent"* 
forms of hkle-aiKl-Jseek. A certaiu spot— usually a tree-trunk or 
pog,( — iii imide the goal or ihu, and one of the players is told off 
to guard it. He shuts his eyes while Uie others conceal them- 
selves within a given urea rountl him. At the ciy of Mutiith he 
starts off in search of the concealed “<iuails’' luul they have to 
get t<» the goal lieforw be catobt* them. The first boy caught ia 
the pursuer or goal -keeper for the next round. 

XVlll. Il>u (jMufc. -This is another “iimoconf' fonn of the 
same game but thert* is no real concealment The goal-ki-eper 
stands by his giail ; the others stand some waj itS After the 
cry of anak they have t»> seise an opi>ortunity to dodge past him 
and touch the goal before he can intercept them. 

XIX. China hula — This i* "blindman’i h'df ” A circle 
is drawn on a piece of -odt sandy ground and a i» eb«aMm 
to lie blindfolded. The first lioy whom the “blinilman'’ or 
“blind i'hinaman ' calcht* nr drivw ouiaide the prescrilwd Umila 
btjcomes the "blind (diinaman * in his tun*. 

XX Main hfrauijt :}). — This is a game in wlikh one ptimwef 
chases the other players in the aat«r 'Hit; fin laiy eatigiit 
btscomes pursuer in bis tuni 

XXI. Main iotin . — A long line ■* drawn «*» a piece l»f 
ground and players an; slathaictl along it at intervp'W »» i*« 
ke*Ji>*;iw or guardians. Or a si-mw. of parallel mat .W drawn,' 
with a guardian for eaeh Ihe other player* have to run thni>mi^\ 
the lim? <»f guantians passing in and <i«t hetwcuati thetn 

betug toucbtsi This game t* playeii by rnoonligiit. 

XXII. Main kaatbtny , — lice Itatt, p, IS, 

XXiU. Main bantu w»«iwwy.~-}istf teit, pp, 14, IS. 

XXIV. Mmn kwrhiag,— Bee HkmV* “Mnliy 3lll#», 
p. m. '-.i 

XXV, ■' Main faf.-— 8*sr- SkoaiK “klaliyr ' HW 
XXVI. Main ianpgaJ.—Htmt Kktid » 
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XXVU. Mow giMi p<uijanff.—See Skeai's “Malmj Magie,’* 
p. m. 

XXVXII. Sepak rofa. — kfr. O'May giv«g tbs foUowiog notes 
on tepak raga as played at Kuala Kangsar : 

"I am told that the playto* to wditose right the rage fMk 
should kick it and that a player should not run nuMre than three 
steps horn his place unless the bail is kicked out behind him. 
The lattes' rule is not often observed. 

“In one form of the gatne any player who misses tbe ball 
has to place a lorfeit m the middle of the playing>gruund 
{gflanggang), usually a handkerchief or cap which he happena to 
have with him. This may l>e won back by scoring for a oertatn 
moderate number of tmu‘8 without a miss, but a man who is 
lila.Mitg liwlU is H<imelina-h left with nothing but bis 
sarong 


“An eh metit of eoiii|tetitiun is introduced into the play of 
a team by marking misses and by excluding players «ho miss 
twice unlil only two players an* left 

Xhe should bt* made of totnn tlgo. The season tot 
* u* ganit !« the periisi of fhro«t montlis following the padi>harvest. 

“There is a Chinese variant of »epok raga in which a 
shuitle-ctj^k (cfcor ayam) is used {J. R. A. 8., XXXI. 08). ItM 
not cemnumly played by Malays though popular among the 
stiiuller boys at this (the Kuida Kaogsar) school *' 

XXIX. Main au'oi.— Mr O’May writes : 

“A«*ai is a form of rounders. Two sides atv picked (which 
need not Ik* eijual in mmibcre) and the captains toss for fi»t 
innings A bnek, stone or piece of wood is set on end and a 
ipno serves os a Hall if an lndia>rubber ball is not available. The 
aide that haH lost the toss fields. One boy of the other aide 
Stands by the brick, throws up ibo ball and hits H away If it 
is caught ho is out ( wflti). If not, the fidlder who stops it throws 
It M a»« brick and 4he atriker stauds behind the brick. If the 
hall touchy the brick the striker la out, but if it rolls past he 
mi^ atop it with hi« focA and if it bouncea up and he eatofaea 
It he mrcs a point and is entitled to omit the next atndte. 

'* * ‘'**^**®* w*** triea get 

t^ugh befewe all the half-doaen (or more) Jwya in it oie ■***—-* 
'^Oteae are in threes, each three being alike, f 
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“Jmw $aiu, awai dun, TIh^ group* 

For lliem? the striker Ihcwh the brick iuid hiti* the bill! lMw?kwaril«i 
nftcr ilirowiiig it up. For tbe rml Iw hai^ lii%j back to the brick 
and fiiceB the fielders. 

‘\Sei uta-bf^hh duu, mt h/^hih ii0U,^Tmk the bail 

up with the right htitul juid *itrike it alao with the name hand, 
*' iMa-bihih «niu, etc. — Tt>M up the ball with the left hand 
md hit it with the rigid, 

m(u, etc.— l'j>e the right hand, holding llie left 
behind the back. 

ihirfa etc. — Strike the chei^t Inst ween throw Jug 

the btiil up and bit ring it. 

KiiHgkmuj etc — liaine one leg. |ia«s the hand under 
it, throw' up the ball, withdraw' the hand and strike 

*\Srpak nfiiii, etc.- ljci the ball fall, and kick— aa when 
iiniking a dnjp>kick at f<Kdbali 

*\\n i»ach player out his begins td the mfu 

s^troki* of the Hinge in which he <»anie to grief, if the iskerieH i« 
conipleUMl the bojn of the suceisHful aide who havi^ not yet Iwen 
ill tiikt* their turn all the Harm /* 

XXX. Main gatjuu. -Mr, (bMuy writes 

iH fi w'ild fruit, round and tlni. The ganu^js pbiyeii 
by Htdi^, ts|uwl in luirnbers Win n a eoui luis la en t ossed, llie 
loaera place tlidr tfayau one ladiind the other at tub rvak of (iiay) 
ten feet, upright on their talgeH. Tluf other aide try one after 
the other to knfxrk thm* down with their fprj/UM, kiekiiig llfejfll 
fmn a point (#ay) twenty feet of! in tin* #nwin! line, j|!trik,ilif 
them with the side of tin* bait an Jn por#4* jmi that ihi$f akiin 
the aiirface of the ground, If a playitr kn*xTk#i down nt the 
enemy H (jntjnu he geta linottn r kicks deliverixl thb time with 
the othc^r f<xd. Hoineiinum the rnmwile: over ihi^ nearest 

iftttjnu and airiki*H the kx^otid or i*ven (vt ri mndy) the thinh 
Homtdimc« the aatne miiwile imcieki difrnn two 0npm in 
HiMjcexHiofi. Thiit la a’lloibV'f.Ml j but if ilie aeci'aiil ia knticdi'caf 

dow'n by the hiwi it coiinta fia a faiitt and clciaca tlici 
iki dim a wTwig itatonimt of the ^FHb m a feaiinw nl 

the game : the captain ^of one aide frixttieritly aakitig the 
of the other whal the wire the of i,^ateh}ii|f him tWii 

ihmugh a mistake. 





‘‘Th« scfMring i» m follww* ; 

"If a |»Uyer kmxikK down witli lii# first kick— 

(1) The tn^rcHt •• W>0 

(•i) The stMJ<md jrai/ait ^Ij.OOO 
(8) The third giayau 10,000 

iw with hi* seetmd kick— 

j;l) TIk* noarewf gwgm ... 1,000 

(2) The tas'ood . lO.tMlO 

(B) The thlrf . . 100.000 

If the first kick i« » miss th'^re is no second kick. 

’’The hook; is csleulat<»d negatively, the other side 'owing' 
tlu«M' number* <»f poin*H. If all of a ode miss, they are given 
another opportunity of ncf}ring. Each t,ike* his missile and aims 
at one of th<< standin;: gntitiu of his opponents. If each now 
Huceeeds in hitting tho target in thK*e shots his side gets no 
credit in i»oints hut i*. alioweii to start over again. At this stage 
they can help mch other Tlius a player who hits his target 
with bis first shot is allowed tJirm* shots at the tiirgr>t« which 
his colleagues have missed. If he succeeds with his second shot 
i-(* is allowed two; and with his third, one. 

"If the hostile gayim are thus disposed of the hwim begins 
again with a clean sheet. If not. their score is 0 and the other 
side Iw'gins. The side that soores the highest figure in its 
innings is the winner 

"'rhe gam** is very popular ’’ 

ni.-\iAimLp:K {M.4 /a’ gvu or main jaka). 

(DKMl’RiniON nv R.^JA ABIM’L AZfZ AND DAKNO 
AUIU’L HAMID.) 

This is a game for anj number of players. They begin by 
digging three holes on some open apace, the holes being about 
1| inch in diameter and at intervals of about 2| yards. Each 
player in turn tht>n 'stands by one of these holes and shoots his 
marble at the hole furthest from it, the player whose marble 
comes to rest closest to the hole is selected to open the game. 
But if in this competition one marble hits another Ithgkia) evOiy 
ffloe has to begin again. 

'Rie opener of the game now squats his heel* ov«r ldi« 
hole a* one end and shoot* hia marble at Ip hole at tbua otli«|p 
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end (luhonff »aiu). Hie object ie to send the marble into that 
hole. Probably ht‘ fails. Then all the other boys in suooeaaion 
make the attempt, pt>rhaps willi the same result. They the® 
try again in the same order fnan the place where the marble of 
each has come to a standstill. The first to get his marble into 
the iubang natu leads off when it comes to shooting at the 
luhan^ (lua or middle hole. 'Fhe players go on in this way from 
hole to bole and back again, till they come to the lubang m-puluh 
or middle hole (for the fourth time). The player who first gets 
into his hole becomes the raja, or winner, but before «loing so he 
has to knock away his opp(*nents‘ marblt^s with his own so that 
none of them may Im lying within a ntdius of 1^ yards of bis 
goal. He then stops playing and »tan<lK out. The others go 
on until by a process of elintination only one player — the loser — 
i« left in. The lost>r has then to pay forf« il. putting his fist in 
one of the holes for the other players to shoot at. 

A feature of this game is that certain phrases must be 
rejteated when a sucoessfui sfmk<‘ is made, Tliest» phrases 
are ; 

(i) Sfmua chuhup (the rules lure complied with). 

(ii) Sa-jingkal mja. mamk luba.ng la’-korek, sok ta'-utaitg, 
tiga kali raja, ta'-utek, iiija kali olek raja, ta’-idar, ta'-jaka.i 
la'-idar pinang, ta'-idar punggotig, tampan kui$, mantfri kldua 
raja. 

(iii) 8{mua ta'-raja, jaka idar, jaka $apu, idar pvnggong, 
idar buah idar pinang, io-jfngkal ia'-raja, tiga kali ntek fa'-raja, 
aok ulang, maaak Inhang la'-raja, mantlri ta’-raja. 

If the player is not alert enough to rejs’at one formula 
before his opponent repeats the opfKwition formula he loaea the . 
benefit of his successful shot. 

Those curious expressions are not meaningless; they are 
brief and idiomatic summaries of rules in the game. Their 
meaning is as follows ; * 

8a~\ingkal raja : “if after being bit my marble is left within 
a flan’s length of yours I win the sIMtkke. 

Maaok lubang fa-’-korek : “if my marble after being hit roll* 
into a hole (I win the stroke)." 

Sok ta’-ulang : “you may not shoot from a bole near my 
marble." 
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Tign kaU raj» : "if you hit my marble tl^roe time* 
auoeevaively I win the atioke.” 

Ta'-oitk : "you muat not be too deliberate (you must play 
faat).* 

Tiga keUi Qtek raja ; "If you play slowly three successive 
times I win the strcdce," 

Ta’-idar: "you must not move out of position" — i.e., “you 
must shoot at my marble from where your marble lice.” 

Tu'-jaka : "my marble must not l*e moved (by the stroke 
that bits it)." 

Ta'-idar pinmg : “the pinang (niariile; must not be moved. 

Ta’-itiar pvnggong : “you must not s(piat in an unautb<irised 
attitude." 

Tiim/mh kui* ; “if my marble is stopped by another in its 
ouurse after Iwing hit I may jerk it aa*ay to a distance." 

Manifri kfdua raja : “if my marble is hit and then another 
is hit I win the stroke." 

ia'-raja : “I stop your winning the stroke." 

Jaka idar ■ “I may move your marble." 

Jaka Hapu . “I may move your marble and sweep the 
grfHind to improve my stroke.” 

Idar panggong : “I nmy squat in any attitude I like.” 

Idar buah idar pinang : "I may move any marble I please." 

Sa-ffngkai ia'-raja : “though after being hit your marble 
remains a'ithin a span's length of mine you don't win tiie 
stroke." 

Tiga kali oUk ta’-raja : “though I may have hit you three 
times sucoessivel^ and elowly. yet you don't win the 8tat>ke. ’ 

Sok ulaug : "though I shoot from a hole near your marble 
(you don't win the stroke)." 

Maaok lubang ta'-raja : "thou^ after being hit your marble 
rolls into a hole you do not win the atroke." 

Manttri fa'-rajn : “a cannon does not win the stroke for 

you. " 

ITiere are, of ooume, many local varianta of tiieee rules. 

The Malay boy holds bia marble in the curve fonned by 
bending round his left forefinger against his lliumb. He shoots i 
|t by inserting his right fmefinger behia*! it and innsaing t 
foreraid. ^ 



‘’"'M ' ■ fW Jf4li4r StWJ^ 

JV.-MAIN ••BfBlMBAN ' 

(BY RAJA ABDlfF, A3SIZ AND OABNO ABDUL HAMID.) 

Tbms are »ix kinda (d ; «. n»{|«, «. jala, $. ehujmk, 

*. kPliutj, «. untfkHi, and *. littk, wliicli art* all plav*'<l with iht* 
aheilA of a kind of aholLhab oailed in Malay kfrmf/ and aoniw- 
tiiiiew witL little niita. but two of tho above fttniia of ttfrfmbttn 
(a. nya and «. jala) are {dayod with ahella only. 

»S. rttjja and », jala. — The boya, five or six in number, who 
desire to play, ait down in a circle and at the commen«em«a»i of 
the game every taie of tlumi takea out hia ahella, putii UitW 
on hi* palm — say each Ikiv {»uta i!D ahelt*-"- and fiinga Iheni up 
to a height of aKtut «»ne a|iHn from hi* hand While the shell* 
are thus in the air hi' turn* hi* band palm-downwanl* ami •wane 
of the shell* then drop <a» the back of hi* hand, and after the 
saennd fling he catrh».*s them with hi* hand. This part of the 
game ia called htr»f!am. A* a rule the lioy who ha.* caught the 
moat ahells becvanea the ftrat boy. Sow be lake* all the shell* 
which have laam u»M*d by the player* in b^’m/hiwi and put* 
them in hi* haiul. Then he flings Uiem up and finally eatohn* 
them with hi* hand, a* i* done in birafhm. »k|t4tr this he take* 
one of the shell* for hi* fugaw. which he dinp up to » convenieint 
height, and while it is thus flying in the air pick* up the scattered 
shell* one at a time and then eatohe* the 1n,jan liefuri it toiiahte'' 
the groimd. If the shells Ire two w more in a group hi> haa to 
take them up altogether, and if one id ‘them * t-ft or w bile 
picking up the shell* one at a time he Luicheii any one of tlwaw 
lying near the one he wrant* t<i take, iu Loth these caarw he i> 
said to be harhehn—m which case be baa to al«ip arith what Im* 
has got and let the player at hi* ri|^t haitd akhc play 
remiiining shells, and if he only learm uoe aheil lh« next jp^yer 
has to f infing, which i* like what i* done in Wrellaai. tmt hi th** 
former there i* only one *hel! while in th* iattae f hens are mere 
shells to deal with. The pkycr is rM)uii«d to fmlhtg Ite* ttees: 
sueceaatveiy a* quickly as he can. then if he atwoeada, be jaiyf 
|tadie the shell Hod beeome the fliwt hi the neat wWaid. 

; There ia a little differenee betwieeti theae tiro kinda of 
& plagring a. niga the shell* thal eon he tdekad up arh 
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4li«l Ue boMom-tiimtcdi wtkito^ ja ilb» other it fai oaly the ihdil 
tiult he with the hollow perte upward* that a player ia aUoWed 
‘'to. talca.. 

' 8, o]i«pah.~'11w differtaoe helwaen thia aMmtwit and tiie . 
dbore two ia only &ia r hr* flaying ilua hmn of the ganoe a pli^^ 
4oaa not pot the aheUa & one hand hut in both ^nda and 
eatehes them with both han^ too. A* for the real it reaemblea 
the aboee two in ewKy zaapeet. 

8. hflmg.’-la. playing thia iirgmbM a player must tm no 
aeoomii leave three aheU* unpieked, nor S« he allowed to phdc up 
three at a time, otherwise be ui said to be bachtha, aitnilarly if 
only three ehella drop on the back of bia hand. 

SMmbm artff^ and t. kuis . — In both theae games no 
fopmt ia used. In the framer a player with the diiella on the 
back of bis hand picks up the scattend sbelJa one by one, but 
white ao doing care moat be taken not to let the sbells on tbe 
back of hia band drop, and not to touch any of thoae lying 
n<Mr the one be wante to piek. (dherwiae be will be hochelut. 
In Uie *att«r a player with the ehella on the back of his band 
doea not pick up the aoatterod sbeOa but draws thent one by 
mo towerda him with hia forefinger. Tbe abell he ia thus 
drawing along must hit one of the others or be will be baekeka. 
When be haa taken all tbe shells be flings up tfaoee on the back 
of hie hand and then oatehea them with his band. 


V.— MALAY TOYS. 

I. Kiras {layang-Uyang or wan). See text, pp. 19, 20. 

II. Tom {gMtng). See text, pp. 18, 19. 

HI. Toy ocns {bidil or $gmpang buhk). Sea text/ 

pp. 20. 21. 

lY. TaxM. lilaley ohildren we very fond of simple tnps 
lor oatohing birds, fish and small animals. The beet known lun 
the slrfksqs payoh for oatohing qu^, the lopua punai lor 
■oaring green pigem, tbe tangkvl kliam for orabe, and a yaii^ 
U oage^tiwpa known as jibak, IVapping ia the aifojeet of n 
/l||Hurato pamphlet <d this ae^ * 
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Y. StJtMoa (alk>d[«)> 'Hte olt-tth' iw tte ftMpM. 

Ths ttinde it • <kriMi-«w4 '* 

\l. Toy BSBTut {kwmbang). Thk toy i« madm »l 
hikmg-ptim sMd tm TIm ated i» potfwated hy two 

•oKvofgiog helw bo that two oj^inoo are visibkt on om 
ta^ 01% one on the other. By paMing • stxkg ifaroii|d> 
uim then twioting it aiid allowing it to unnieel, the “beetle'’ 
revolves vei^ rapidly and emite a humming sound. A gome can 
also be played by making two beetlea “fight" — ?■«., knoek one 
another till one or other breaks up. 

Vll. Toy BcrrALo {kirhau p^Upah ngiurl Tlila is a 
rough suggeation of a buffalo fsee text), it k drawn along the 
ground by a string thniugh ita turn. Other toys of the same 
sort are the kfrela limpurong and the itek ayer, 

YIII. WaiRUoios. These are known ua bulang- baling. 

IX. Toy BOWS. These are known as panah. 

X. Pbllet bows. These are known aa tfrtnl. 

XI. Ricb-i>ii»e (baagsi). The simplest form of this rice- 

pipe is nutde hy splitting the extretnity of a rice-stalk (at the 
point where it is oloaedK then inserting another piece of riee-ataik 
and bloteing into it. The vibration of the split stnititht makes a 
loud noise. ' f ^ 

XII. Coca-Ftoimwe (mtbmg, tnarn fiifi). There, xie* ii 
dkildtsh imtiatKiiis of etieie-fightii^. In «.i»e gRtoe a ctallanriiniy- 
leaf is fasleiwsf to » iMNnhoo "sfmr" and awnes, m the armed 
cisik. An opfKmeut coim^s along with a similar "eoek.” and the 
two an* thrown at each other till one leaf is cut to ptacws by the 
spur of its of^ponent. 1 » aaothir gatne. a bamboo “spur" 
(fa/o—really a square-pointed durt-is stia-k through a durian^ 
seed Mid serves as a "«ock.“ Striiifpi are altsdced to the 
dumn-aeedn and the “eoefca" are whirled id eadH tdiKHr. Tl» 
siwd that first has a pwwe sliced <df is prvMimmMid tito loser. 


VI -weiiiMr suTO m thi -BiiOflfioM” 
(Sea idso Skaaa'a “MMigy Jiigift'' p. 64T.) 
K« aaggit. laiiywiig, kn aanjil, 

Ku Msgfil p^»k ttiingkoMif t 
Ku paanrtl. dayaag. kti psnggir; 

Ku paaggtl tunta aa-araiig. 





Kn ku aa^, 

Kn anggitr dakan taa; 

Ku f»B«ga, dayang, ku paaggfl, 
Ku panggil (urun bArdua.- 

Ku miij'ang, ku anggit, 

Ku anggit dj-fxilion xaga; 

Ku (^ggi). da,y8ng, ku panggil, 
titrun birtign.. 

inayang, ku anggit, 
Ku anggit pokdc rngntapat ; 

Ku pttnggik ciayang, ku p/uiggii, 
Ku panggii tunwi iu'^i^inpat. 

Ku Hjiggit, itiiiyang, ku anggit, 
Ku anggit p<ikuk d^liina; 

Ku paftggil. (iayang, ku punggil, 
Ku panggil turun bft-Uina. 

Kh anggit, ciayang, ku anggit, 

Ku anggit pcikok kt^r^nam; 

Ku panggil. dayang, ku panggil, 
Ku panggil tiinin i)Ar<>nain. 

Ku an|p;:it. dayang, ku anggit, 

Ku anggit di-pcdiun rhuohnh; 
Ku panggil, dayang. ku panggpr, 
Ku panggil t^irun b(Krfu|nii. 

Ku anggit, dayang, ku anggit, 

Ku anggit diataa lampan; 

Ku panggil, dayang. ku paujgtil, 
Ku panggil turun ht'^rlapan. 

Ku anfntit, dayang. ku anggit. 

K*| anggit tiap-tiap bulan; 

Ku furnggii. dayang. ku panggil, 
Ku panggil turun iii#midlan. 

Ku anggit, dayang, kti any^t, 

Ku anggit di-p^un bullil); 

Kn panggil, dayang, ku i^ggil, 

Kw paBi^l ttmm aa*p«|i|^. 

■ , ■ ■■ 
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Ku ku anggH, 

Ku lUJCKit di-pukok j^mpdliw; 
Ku pangpil. dnyang. ku paiiggil, 
Ku }uiiiggil turun 

Eti* . efi*. 


Vll -THE HAMMS DAXfE. 

Till' follawiiiig iin* «>jt»inpl»*s of vt*m*K liung ii» tb« “Hftwittii’ 
iianoe . 

Dim iti-hAdiip dtum ji^latnng. 

Tunui limdi ehangkal di-<icd(i; 

Miui n)t^ng«dii{> Handun datattg, 

Ini-tah nyor p^mbiwuih kaki. 

Ayuhoi Bandan Buri! 

B«'r«unting bunga hatang 
Bunga jatuh. baUung di-Uunpar; 

Hiiakan ('he' Bandan rtaik kadiaiai. 

Makandali dahulu ain'h Mi>iitapur, 

Ayuhai Bandan Kurit 

Di-anii41 budak cht'pat bfriari, 

IVmnainan 'irang 7.iuiian dahido: 

I..{V{)aa it 11 bangkit mt-nari. 
dangan-iah puta nif'gnn dan tlia'ilt 
Ayuhw Bandan goii ! 

T^bat biinga gatwiaauri. 

Mari di-auoiiim; tajok maki; 

Bolehdah Bandan pandu mkMuS, 

Ti&tapi jangan tnalu dan U^. 

Ayubai Bandan Stiri! 

Bunga di'karang tiada btkrlali. 

Tali Uhtip tali yang layat^(; 

Bandan h#ndah imdiMi ketnbali. 

T^ngali kas«)i h^rohampur aayaiif^ 

Aytdiid Bandan Itiari! 
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VIII.r-,A DBISCBIPTION OF A HATHltA^. 

(inf mk. r. <». WLMsnsirr.) *, 

w 4 

The boy# eoRt^inted hk woioen woar ’ong velvet gown*, 

(nrinuKm {^k pule blue, ail|lS|iO' with tinitel ; on wri#t» und feet 
tMOgic^ Hwl anklet# ; on tkfdlr head# turi:>#ns naicl to be of Persian 
pattern a loot high, very garden# of gill-leaved pink-bloanonied 
paper roae# and ororned with blaek wtrieh feather#, . . . 
Proetrate. their flowery turban# touching the floor, their band# 
olaaped before them, the boy# kneel in a row Drum# claidi, 
the ehuru# ci mimicinn# rrmr out Arabic word#; the boy# rkte 
«Iftwly. the play of drooping hand# lifted one above another, 
one above niudher, Bi'iiig the idea of ciiiiibing ami awent. 
Tlien follow# a ilance by the two chief ujtoi#; gliding backward# 
in a narrow cirale, elo#e by one another, bead# and feet moving 
in iiniiem. arm# held out now at full length with finger# aiwny# 
drmtping and now rt‘#ting on the hip Other# j»iin them. Fir»t, 
they b»»od I iw «o that all the ijtiivering flowery tuibana touch 
in their niidwt , then with one hand on hip and the other 
#t«‘tcbed out «t full length towawl# the centre of the eimi# 
the> fail outward# and buckward# hnun the waist up, till they 
took 'ike opening fn^tal# of a single exotic flower The dance 
fi\er, they kn<*el kIowIv down, and their hand# rapidly dropping 
one over the other, one over the other, are like nothing #o much 
a# a falling chain of bloAsom#. 

A comic interlude waa introduced in the shape of a small 
*chubb> boy dressed in white Kiiropean tropical clothes and a 
broad-brimmed foolish straw hat And to show’ the versatility 
of Iftday talent, I may wld that among the many movements 
of the actors was a dance after the fashion of an Rnglish pedka. 

IX -THE DABUB DANl’KBS. 

The verses sung by these frenzied dancers are punctuated 
by cries of "Allah,” "Ya Shaikh Abdul Kadir Jailani,” etc. 
A tahor is beaten to accompany the cries and the singing. 

' Satlillab T#ngku Haiyid Alam, 

Bukit zamfln, kubur (tulia; 

Di-tuntui bfsi yang tajain 

Hthidik nt^uwar — f. 

Allah 1 
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. . . hi9i9L 

Saiiillah Tt^jifku Hdjtd Abtth 

Aiiiih ! 

, , ru\nt lari; 

Pt^nu»i^[ u^ltik iM^bt'-mpa lairt, 

lH»Uit dHlahiiii n«'^a*ri. 


X ^ MALAY CHKHH. 
iMtt II u noni\s«>\ ^ 

Th*^ known mrnn rhdiur iHkr rlnifwfUM^^a} nod 

rntmi ill lln* Mitla> IVttm^ulii. nm U!nloulil«*^Pv intnaliiet^l 
frtnii Ambb It m ibflirull to iui\ w briber the giimr m pl»}0ft 
b> Ifir Afiiifiys; umH> !\^’inbb*t^ itir anetrni or ihr rimrirtti fonn 
of it h rxtnmrly int«*ri*ating nt^vi^rihalt wi. na 

m the foHfiwmir iiolrn. ithufttnitinii; iK jHTuliur rirjiliflfatiom, 
will ahow * 

Thr iKkiinl, h\h rhiitur or rtmtur |Ar»lor Ikh wbieh 

meaaa a a urti m|< Ixmnl a tablet, a .Xi^Ui^y /aipair* a 

|ilank. a IkmutiIi la of joxtj^‘fotir a^juarra, but ^itb ?br m^nunm all 
of «j»iir cobiur u««imil> tin* iialtiral nolnwr of tbr iimI 

The jw|Uiirra an* inarki**! tiy enta m the tod for mime 

mm<m w^hieh the nalii^r hmimdf m imaJilo to mtphm, 
diagcusnl rota |omini; thr opfMnole r^iiiiera m* alwap oti 

rvrrr ehima-b^mnb 

pteeea, huttmh rkdim m iinmbir *n«» Ai a 

nil(‘ v«ry riufii«it.v inndf witli a fmfttmj I«»k^ *<ilt mmA 

Onp ixwMKitiallv cfinw* mt**** u lumw} sM, tibe i>»’'itl<*r it Hw* 
fcatanate m ivory «pt. oir«>r tuiH » tmitay 4^, 

which originally bplongifd to B«|a Abdulhiit oT Hm mm of 
Hflangor, an »4d warrifr of wpU nil* fotmennh ym». The ikM* 
an* not ilwaya of different cokwiim, ft daub of lima ««MK«Uy 
aervw* to diattngtiMh the whit# tmm titn* edkttintd. Hour tlw 
Slaiay can be aatiithed with »ueh*a *lighi diftMhetlrfti to i fmoMi 
of intricacy I* the find thought that come* to fttltid whriS Oft# 
^ two men Miuatthif on a vfrmuhh wHfc ft IxNinl h«t«c««ii 
thwn and a crowd id intcnwftrd admirara wlio im not |d fdt 





ptui'Ksut«r iu rul«8 of tiie gome whidb ooQec^ tiustuo 

'llie ttprildf i« not mrttro of any »tandan} for Malay dbeac^nii^; 
Mr. J. B. ISleuiu, in Iuh artkile mi Malay oheaa punliabed in tJie 
8ing«.pore Prev Fre— a few j^fearH ago, »tate<l that iliie pieces are, 
or abuuld be, pnmtksaUy aii^ar to oum, with the exception at 
the miks which an* gienertdiy flat like (iraughtsinen. Tliia baa 
not hem the writer*# experietict* ; tifie m»w in geoemt u«C an.* veiy 
contUHing and it in iliffiouit to deacribe the shapes of the pieces 
without illustratirnis. The king and queen are identical in ibape, 
the queen being about half im inch shorter; the bishop (elephant) 
and knight a«‘ not unlike the above-mentioned pieces in design 
but uith longer necks and diminished in aiae in proportimi to 
tlioir value. The r»s>k (chariot) is always flat like a draughtanian 
with a tittle knob on hip. The pawn is a riny cylindrical piece 
with 0 U»p knot VVlien not in use the pieces are placed in a 
net, Cory much lik<* a lady's shopping net but made of finiv 
string witli half inch ineshea, and hung on a nail in the hut. 

From lli<* abovt it will be seen that the pieces in European 
clivsb can I'asily bp used for the Malay game; in fact the writer 
has alw'ays foiiud that fclie Malay is only too pleastai to play a 
gaino with his boxwoisl set, as the marked distinction in the 
pieces IS welcomed by him.^ And now we come to some 
interesting jaiints where Malay chess differs fnau tht European 
(orin of the game. 

At the comiiuiieeuient of a game the queem, instead Of 
^laiug placed lai her own colour, is statioiie*! at the right h tm d 
of ihe king, this probably e\)dainH the reason why the board ia 
uiie*)ltiured, or that then' in no necessity ft*r a culuumd board. 
All b(H)k kninvbslge of the Htiropeiui n)H'nings is tberofore 
in the Malay guine, but one gets aevusUaued to this great 
difference afU*r a little practice, and a man who plays a fair 
European giune will generally find that the strongest MMay he 
meets comes off weond best. 

I ITie king (raja.) moves otic square at a time in any dneotkm. 
t'astling is effecUsl in varwiua ways m different parts of the Malgy 
Beninsula and Htraiia Bettieipenta; the recognised; rpa th o d itt 
Mangor is to move two squares whether a piece intervenes dtt 
itot. but not in (xmjuuotion wifli (am cf the rooks. Thfe k 

I pwmitted oven if the king ia k obeok. Ihe king tt»% 
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PREFACE. 


Put bluntly, colloquial tTiti(ism on the objects of 
Malay art rosolves itself as a rule into the verdict 
“rotten Malay trash" (»r into the eulogy “rifjping 
Malay stnlT" according to the prejndiic of tin* speaker. 

I have (*ndeav'oure«l to 1 k‘ a little more discriminating; 
though 1 am aware that a wider .'^nrvey of oriental art 
might have led me to Ik* more severe in my judgments. 
Malay carving, for example, (Oiisidered comparatively 
wen* almost insignilicant . 'I'o the cnllect<*r I .sliould 
U‘ inclined to say that silk weaving represents the 
highest and most uniform level of exiellcnce attained; 
followed by the very rare U'st work in precious metal, 
whose signal merit (and limitation) is a chaste 
i'arrowne.ss of range in design. It is not altogether 
easy to cIukks*' a gtsal surtuni, and to Ik* infallible in 
the seh‘<tion of Malay silver work reqnire.s a s)>t*eial 
education or sin h happy intuition as few jKissess. 

When one comes to the (jnestion of encouraging 
’ the.se native arts and crafts, one is confronted as it 
were with the [)i-oblem how to put batk the ehxk of 
the centuries. It may lx* eonsolation to remenilx'r 
that not only Malaya is burdened with the problem 
but India too has to lH*ar with the pnKrastination 
of eastern maftsmen, the curse of aniline dye and 
in addition the tendency to produce hybrid trash for 
the market. The consideration of all this, it has 
been w'ell said, should disillusion “those wdio think 
a resolution of the Government or an application of 
jwlitical economy will revive the native crafts straight 
off and produce a flourishing trade. It is true that 
many of these dittieulties may Ik* gradually overcome 
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by patience, time and oocaaioually by the influence of 
particular sympathetic and jjenial individuals, but 

they are dilhcullies nevertheless and should rather 

% 

st)l)er exf^ectation than discourage intelligent effort, 
aiul sliould leave ns ixintent to Ije making slow prt>gres8, 
so long as it is in the right diriH'tion ’’ But then 
are onr efforts in that dinvtion f 

1 have wherever [stssihle either seen the teihnical 
pnKCSs myself or got careful accounts fr<»!n native 
observers but I atn very givally indebted to articles 
in various journals from the (hmi of Mr. L Wray. 1 
have t<* thank Messrs A. Hale. Ikulen Kloss, ('harltoii 
Maxwell, 11. Uobinson and R .1 Wilkinson for 
reading each some or ail of the chapters and suggesting 
corn*ctirms and alterations, and Mr. Rigby lor the 
loan of liooks 

K (I UINSTKI'T 

M \T\Vti 
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CAUl’KN'ritV 

r HKMI'MliKU how scma* vfars a^o. liofore T had 
tried to » iilti\at<‘ an j*vc for smli niinute detail 
as an iron nail, a piatied surface «>r <»ther ethnolof'ical 
distinctions, J was visit in*; the hoiiiC of a Malay 
chief of the <tl(l SI Imol and veiitun-d to praise the 
.siihsuint ial i hara't<*r of liis tiniher house “Yes.’’ 
he replied, "hnilt of eoiirse In a ( 'hine.se l arpenter. 
We Malavs try all trades ami are perfect at none. 
I'ach t»f Us IS hcrd.-inan. lishennan. hunter, hoat- 
iuiihler, carptuiter as i hance in\it<*s; and the f*>rei};n 
.sj>ecialist conies alono and l>eats us,'* 1 weiit away 

niiistnsi on the almost patlu'tu- fate of children of 
the jiastoral a_o«‘ survixino down to a tentury when 
the tones of industrialism have invailed their hind. 
I’he old chief s instances may In* supplemcnteil out 
of the experience and reaitino of tlie most casual 
student of Malay life. Only in quite rt'eenl years 
and with the endetivour to prohihit the planting of 
dry hill rice lan the pastoral le said to have left. 
Udiind the noimnlic age. llouse-lmilding, the alpha 
of Malay carpentry, is .still of so primitive a kind 
that migration is ea.sj. I>(h*s a jXNi.sant [>lant padi 
on the hills or in a swamp he moves from his riverside 
eieariug and builds a fresh hut on the spot for the 
season. It will In* of the simplest type. Posts and 
eros8-lK*unis are of round tintrimmcMl timliers, ifatural 
knots or forks Uung picked to form i rutiiies, and 
tlie whole frame is laslu'd with rattan, luir flooring 
thVre are round bamboo joints and across and above 
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them art* lai<l bainlxKW <)|H‘iied and flattened’ by 
notching the joints anti by U'ing }Hit to dry in the 
sun under the pivssure of weights; or in more 
substantial tlwellings m'boiia trunks^ split into four 
aiv employed. For walls and nof. broatl palm-leaves 
are drietl anti stitched with split rattan one alnwe the 
other like feathers on a bird’s wing or thatching^ is 
made by stripping the leaives of the iiipali palm from 
the mid-rib. tloubling them t»ver a stick’ rather more 
than a yard h»ng anti .sewing them into that |K)sition 
with rattan.^ the preparetl «/<//* Ixung sewn on lt> rotif 
or wall so as to twerlap one ant)ther close Uigether if 
the hut is to l»e j)t*rmanent, stune inches apart if it is 
to Ik* merely tem|K»rary. Or walling may Ui ctui 
strucletl of bamlxH* treated like the tttoring laths and 
then threatletl in anti t>ut, tuie strip vertical tme 
transverse interiaet‘tl'‘ as for fencing; or it may be 
made of sheets of bark' such as are twisted intti 
rite-bin anti howtlah; or of pandan leaves trimmed 
and stitched into the snnoth riblxNl matting* that 
forms a covering fi>r native U»ats. Tv{h*s (»f the most 
primitive hou.se-ladder, as it is fotind also in Dyah 
houses, survive in fn»tchetl nibonit trunks that lead 
up to jungle huts (and to high goal shelters) “the 
wonderful light scaling ladders to which the 
Portuguese allude in their wars with Acheen ' Marsden 
sumiistw; and ufi-country in ladders made of a couple 
of crossed sticks fastened between two parallel 
uprights. .<trip.s of thatching will lie .left unfastened 
along their lower edges to fonu at omx’ the window* 
and its .shutu*r and strips will lx* stitchtHl on to a 
light frame-work of bambtjo or on u» a few long laths 
to form a rickety d«M»r. The kamjkong house has more 

‘ POu,.,k. i tUOmhHn,} J At,sf < Mfnykwnn 6 Rimhin 
m rr,Uf,, «. VW 7 A'W,, 

min^kumy, douUt. » Timjkaf, 
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care expended on it, but in type it is identical with 
house in orchard or rice-field. And till the last decade 
or so, the prince’s palacx* was oid\ a copy of it on a 
lar^e scale. If a [jeasjint moves, it is he and his sons 
and neighlxjurs that erect the new house. If a prince 
disliked dwelling in a place haunU*d hv the ghosts 
of defunct ancesUirs. it W'as equally a simple matter 
to have a »iew palace and village built some miles 
down-streani and to convey thither wives aiid children. 
f«)llowers and shop-keepers, .Malays, ('hinese and 
Klings, tlu^ young <lelighted at the change, the old 
shedding tears at leaving familiar haunts. The men 
of one hamlet would build the central hall the men 
<»f amuher the kitchen, the men (tf yet another 
the front hall of audience ; a court official or 
s(»nie ilavanes(' or Hugis adventurer woultl do 
the (arving. Kvery man brought his adze and 
chopper High functionaries were the foremen, 
working on a plan sketched in outlitu* by their roval 
master over lH*tel-nut at a spetdal a,sst*mitly of chiefs 
and followers. The carjanitry was rude, but criticism 
wa.s k«vn and the high functionaries had a parlous 
time. “You'd .scamp it. Avould you, Benda ha ra ?“ 
sjiid Sultan Mansur Shah, when he discovered one 
of the cross-U‘ams of his new palace to In' a little small 
and dark in colour. A Sultan of Perak, famous for 
his strengnh of mind, so plagued his Bendahara at 
the building of a new palace with exacting instruc- 
tions that tlie unhappy man tendered his rt'sigiuition, 
which was accepted, and in his sU*ad was appointed 
a “man of presence and understanding and of the 
royal house,” a consummation royalty possibly had 
held in view from the beginning of its tantrums. The 
pastoral age, with its lack of competition and absence 
of trained technical skill, did not make for progress 
in handicraft, but the ethnologist may glad, 
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lx?cnust* it WHS I'onst'rvative ami |>rest*rved faithfully 
us, 'igi‘s iifarer (ho U^girmin^. Tho palaoo orootod 
d<»wn tho IVrak rivor hv Murhittn Kn/tnr that saw 
tho oxpulsi(Ui of a line of oominouors from tho ollk’o 
of Boudahara was iti its m.ain foaturos a •'(Kid oxampio 
of that stylo of Ijoum* which as has Ihvii suf'gostod 
would soom jH'cuIi.ar o\ou tiow to Kodah. IVrak and tho 
north of tho Ptuiinsnla, a tyjio showing' considorahlo 
advance in craftsmanship luit found alike in humhlo 
huts and with more (daUirat ion in tho lomsos of chiefs. 
Tho walls are <»f vor\ sujH'nor wicker- work' plaited 
of the outer covcriti}' of loaf stalks of tho ht'rlam 
palm, decoration U*ino att.aitual hy \aryin}; the 
pattern in the (>laitin^ in a do/cn or so dilToreni 
ways, called for example.- "( ross. ’ "diamond. ' "tho 
hat's oHkav," "the .s,ind-jii[HT s f<M»iprint'‘ : hy 
arranging vertic.jl strips so as to show the outside of 
the ioaf-stiilk. and trans\crse to show (In insnh- o' 
the contrary way, thus secunn|,' a patteid in two 
harmonious shades of hrown, hy • ohiuritij^' tho 
different strips white, hlack, yelkivv. Mite re«i The 
panels <d‘ wit ker work windows and d<K»rs in this kind 
of house have wskhIou strip.s* nailetl outsid-' to l oidine 
and frame them I Vos art‘ ustNl in place of rattan 
lashino. In the far north in I’ctani and Kelantan. 
and again in Negri Semhilan. we get the house of 
plank and stjuare timliers hewn and planed vvith adxe; 
it is decorated often wdth chaste foliated carving, 
ctiarse as one would exjiect from the rough ttsils but 
on that atcount all the more effective 

The same craft that g(H*s to huilding tiie house 
is applieti to the protluction of hunting and fishing 
traps, the loom and such Jigriciiltural implements as 
the hand pestle and mortar for crushing ri<t‘. like 

htptil ft* fit > 4 Ktitnht. 
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that existing among the Dyaks, and the lever pestle 
worked by pressure of the foot; and to the inaiuifacture 
of that rough furniture which has been seen 
elsewhere to corresfwnd with the kinds of house. 
It is not a craft adapted to ornamentation in little, 
and carving, for example, is found at its best in 
the hous(.‘. You cannot decorate cherry-stones if your 
tools are an adze and a chopper. The parrot-shaped 
haft to the Malay chopper even is of very simple 
design ami execution, coming under that cla.ss which 
l’itt-Ri\ers diagaozed in his classification of savage 
weapons. “In many cases we find Fijian clubs have 
l)et*n converted into the forms of animals’ heads and 
in a!) such (uses we see by grouping a sulficient 
numlKT of forms together that those which are in the 
shaj>c of animals' heads have not Ix'en designed for 
the pur|X)st‘ of representing the animals' heads but 
their forms have simply lieen evolved during the 
numerous variations which the weapon has undergone 
in the pnK-e.ss of development, and wdien the idea of 
an animal's head suggested itself, it has merely bt‘en 
nec«*s.sarv t<» add an eye or a line for the mouth in order 
to give them th<' resemblance in question" “The 
helves of Malay axes or hatchets." Mr. Skeat remarks, 
(d’ the north “were frequently carved to represent a 
human face, in .some eases even the teeth lieing visible. 
This face was .said to represent that of a demon and 
ret’alls some IVdynesian types of ornament." 

We nu*et witli nothing in the nature of cabinet 
work till we t'ome to the making and ornamentation 
of dagger sheaths, a craft which may have got its 
note from Java, considering that Java has given its 
name to an almost universal type of haft. The crafts- 
man is nearly always a court retainer, perhaps some 
poor dependent of the raja class. For this work, the * 
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choit'est materials art* employed : for hilt' and hase,^ 
ivory, fish-t(H)th, s^itin wood, elK)ny, horn; for oross- 
pieee,' yellow satin wtKxl* <’hosen for its veining and 
turning a rieh brown with Jige. which, however, is 
not so esteemed by Malays as the royal yellow ;»f the 
fresh cut w < kh !; for stem,^ s?Na or sfroi/nu. There 
are superstitious «)bjections to ivory and horn but they 
are pressed only by tin* {Htor who eannot afT<»rd luxuries. 
The part?, are sawn and ras{H*d with tools that have 
no particular signiticaine and whose names are the 
substantive^ of their functions the <lriir is wf)rke<l 
with a htw The glue*' used for joinery is the curd 
of bufTahemilk ; it is s(jueeze<l, fonmal into hard t'akes 
and drietl, and when required for use moi.siened with 
milk and mixed with (juicklirne. The lompletcd 
sheath is fwdislu’d with skate skins or mugh halves 
and varnished with a mixture of camphor and 
vegetable gutta that gives it the gloss of I'rt och [X)lisl', 
Even in nxent years fashion has dictated ch:lnge^ in 
the shape of hilt and sheath and as tb.e wearing of 
weapons has l)ei‘ome merely ornamental their mouiii 
ings have become prettier and less .strong and 
serviceable; the hilt .small, tin* stem narnw, the crt»ss 
piece thin and dainty with ends lut at a swagger 
angle. Perhaps the hilt had its origin in a cnxiked 
knot of wiMxl which practical rough fighting sp'ciniens 
still resemble. Put we can hardly hop** to diwtover 
the itlea that led to its evolution into the “fevered 
Javanese” (if that nickname rightly define the inten- 
tion of the shajw) crouching huddled with cross-arms 
and a faceless hixxled projection® that has been 
Kuppo.sed to be derived from the python, fn Patani 
w'e find in its stead a hilt called “the kingfisher’*'® 

1 flu. 2 Bunfuf. 3 Sfimpir. < Kfmuninfj (murmyii axotkn). 

Bntfinij. ft Kaif : jt/rorhoh : ^kur huatjfi. 7 Jftra. » P^rkdf , 
^ rhanguf. 10 f7u f^kaka. 
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that if it ha« develofied from the Jawa d^mam (though 
the ordy resemblance in normal s|)t*cimens lies in a 
suggestion of the crossed arms of the Javanese type) 
bears small likeness to it now for the casual observer : 
and it may he due to comparatively recent imitation 
that some specimens have shorter “beaks” which 
would secHU to show the |)rogress of transition from 
the hood-like projection into :i long nose; for a nose 
it is rather than leak and the row of carved teeth 
Ih*1ow it, the eyes and foliated cheeks with embryo 
tusks (the whole often picke<l nut with gold) make it 
far more like an anthrojiomorphic figure’ than a 
kingfisher. The cross piece of the Patani sheath 
bears a strong likeness to the .lavanese type, which 
de8<'ril»es almost a semicircle and is characterized by 
long up-sw'eeping curved ends. This Javanese shape 
is not affected elsewhere in the Peninsula ; the ordinary 
cHiss piece and stem Ixdng somewhat like a hatchet 
heatl in appearaiu'e or if the ends of the cross-piece 
are trimmed and curved, it is not a bold sweeping 
curve and the piece resembles the section of an orange 
after which Malays name it. Other daggers, the 
long kPris and the ”{)ep{:>er-crusher*' have everywhere 
foliated carving to tlieir hilts, and the “pepper- 
crusher” sometimes has a parnit-head elaborated 
from that .of the chopfier-hilt. Bugis swords and 
fxvasionally ki^n'sea have a “cixkattx)” hilt. The 
making of sheaths is still practisetl in the vicinity of 
courts but the work is mostly |)oor and orders are 
few' and far between : if Malay cabinet work is to 
survive, it must hnik for scope in other fields; the 
kfris is almost as obsolete as the walking sword and 
the next generation must see the craft of sheath- 
making extinct. 

» Ther* ia a rudely carved Pahang bete! pe»U« in the Taiping Mtweum 
with ail ariihn>pomorphic hmidle (of a very dtftereni type). 
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HamlxM) atnl rattatj turiiish many of the utenHils 
«>f the upland pird; ii ami liomesteatl. and they provide 
hunter and lisher with trap and snare and the dweller 
on the higher reaehes of a Malay river with his means 
of navigation. For up-stream alnwe the rafiijls there 
are u<ed onh rafts. n»a«le id' hainh.wvs eaeh some thirty 
fet‘t hmg. lashed with rattan, mt nfll' ami (ixed square 
in frjmi and of tap p ing unetpial length U hind. Two 
or three lavers of hamU o will l»* lashetl one alntve 
the other for heavier hurdetis or ft>r great«‘r comfort; 
the even front ends pien-ed athwart ami fastened 
together by on * long wt-oden peg. Atop and atnidship 
in the *l>elter-made rafts will bi* a platform rai.‘t*d 
a ft»ot high ot» >horier leng^ths of l>amlH>o and protivted 
by a palm leaf tovering I’olers stapding in front 
and astern manipulate long batnUo poles, and 
paddh*rs sqtiat irt front In smooth re;n hex pr**gress 
is slow . in rajtids, howaner dilhciilt, it is fairlv safe 
even without offering and invmafion that th»* rafts 
men make to the .-fiirit whose narrow nn k !«>nnd home 
of troubled waters is to U* ii.vad«‘d, calling upon him 
to open Its ma/i* “like the palm bho- .m a -lip frotn 
its sheath, like the snake that unwimlelh its coils." 
Ih'low the rapi«ls. the raft will !.e •old to folk who 
have t<» g<» far tt forest for liamIvHi or who weirtum* 
a reatiy tiiade floating bath house for tti the 
smfsith lower readies the r.aft is supplntited bv the 
dug out . 

Anthro|Kilogists have s(M>culafed how the priinal 
savage must have Uhui <iirried jiway in great fliXMls 
|)erched in stifety oti the trunks of fort^st tr«*es and how 
with that memarv and the sight of split rmls or 
batnbtK) floating buoyantly down .stream he got hia 
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idea of that almost universal type of primitive boat, 
the dug-out. There can l)e no doxibt, they tell us, tfiat 
the agent first employed for hollowing it was fire 
Folk tales give uh inany glimpses of the dangers 
and difik'ulties that lieset tlie Malay lK)at-l>uilder with 
his primitive beliefs and his primitive tools; how he 
has to go for days up hill and down dale in search of 
a tree trunk large enough; how. when at last he 
discovers some huge father <d’ tin* forest wliose foliage 
"swee^ps the clouds a!»ove amt the earth l)elow,” it is 
found to be inhabited by hostile jins that l>efore felling 
can pnu’ei'd have to la* ex})elled with sprinkling of 
rice-water, smoke of incense ami the assi.stance of jins 
in the .serviie of the magiiian. Or |H*rha}>s some 
kind fairy spares him the heavy t.ask of felling, 
jKtitding his way to 

“SiKTi'tl fir u|ijMT in{irsht‘<: 

Trr*' trunk wnutlu*! with of s(*rc\vj»iilm; 

(’oih'tl akout with tlra^aai'* 

Axo nor a*i/t hail thaio tin* follinj:. 

"(’was thr lajhtnini' na\ an tart Infuakr 
I’lial itatl shaken its foniuiati' n ^ 

Ativliow, when a trunk of hard wood of the required 
length of the lK)at but much less in <liameter than the 
intended width has Ihhmi obtained, it is hollowed by 
means f)f lire, roughly shaped and pltined with an 
ad/e. The hull may then 1 h' left to soak in water. 
Presently ember fires are lit along and underneath its 
sides and into the hollowed eentre is poured water, 
whieb gradually swells the inside while the fire 
f'ontracts the outside, till the width is increased and 
the sides expand to admit thwarts l)eing placed under 

I , Ktit/ti tfu rhftu mkfi, I TiV/fil* tumbmuf 

Tumhoh fii uiu fmyn niahang; j Ymuj tii fftrnhtik hdlilinfar ; 

Yamj di hiujkttmj m^niikmauj fmtrh j Tidutk tdmhamj hi^rhnliliniar^ 

Ynn€j di Irmjkdntj nngn wl t\ ; ! Frmf; d% *jnnrhang 

, Fnmm *\4figgun €ht* Tungg^.** 
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projecting ledges’ (cut along the inside just below the 
gunwale), so as to prevent the contraction I'onsequent 
on drying. Sometimes this opening prixess is further 
helped by the lashing of timl)ers transversely below 
and alx)ve the hull, fjustening their ends together with 
rattan and then straining them to st*rve the purjHW 
of a press by leverage of wwden handles put into the 
rattan lashing ; .sometimes the whole busine.ss from 
the very beginning is done with adze alone, the builder 
wnsidering that the drying of the sap by tire shortens 
the Ixiat 's life : sometimes two lx»ats may Ik‘ “dug out ” 
of one large trunk, a small within a large, wedges 
l)eing driven in to effect the separation. “All ve.s.sels 
of the dug-out class.” Pitt Rivers okservis in his essjiy 
on Early Modrs of Sarhjatiou, “are lu'cessiirily long 
and narrow and ver)- liable to upst't; the width Inung 
limited by the size of the tre<', extension can only lx* 
given them by increasing their length. In order to 
give greater height and width to these Ixmts, planks 
are sometimes adeied at the sides and stiicheel on tlie 
Ixxly of the canoe by means of strings f)r cords, 
comf)osed fn*quently of the bark or leaves of the trw 
of which the Ixaly is made. In projxvrtion ha thes«* 
laied-on gunwales were found to answer the pur{H»s«‘ 
of increasing the stability of the vess**l, their nuinlx'r 
was increa.s(*d . two such planks vvere added instead 
of one, and as the joint Udwix n the ()lanks was by 
thi.s means brought Ixmeath the water-line, means 
were taken to caulk the seams with .leaves, pitch, 
resin and other sub.statKes. (iradiiaily the nurnlx'r of 
side planks increiijx'd and the solid hull diminished, 
until ultimately it dwindli>d into a Ixittom-lxvard or 
keel at the Ixvttom of the Ixvat, serving as a wntre- 
piece on which the sides of the vessel were built. 
Still .she was without rilw or frame-work; ledges on 

1 Timbuku. 
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the sides were carvetl out of the solid substance of each 
plank by means of which they were fastened to the 
ledges of the adjoining plank and the two contiguous 
ledges served as ribs to strengthen the boat; finally a 
frame- work of vertical ril»s was added to the interior 
and fastened Ui the planks by cords. Ultimately the 
stitching was replaced by w<KMlen pins and the side 
planks pinned t<» each other and to the ribs; and these 
w’ooden pins in their turn W'cre .supplanted by iron 
nails.” 

Malay boat Imibling well illustrates the truth of 
this sketch, though some of the steps in evolution are 
no longer commonly to Is* fimnd. Ilattan cords, for 
instance, have given way to wooden {H*g8 in building 
strake upon strake. but art* still ust*d to stitch on the 
movable single plank or in-lniard wash-strake that is 
em[)loyed when it is desired to heighten the freeboard 
r>f a small dug-out’ and increase the carrying capacity 
of that bamlxK) grill flooring which is almost parallel 
with the gunwale. Another such survival is to be 
found in a common fonn of wash-strake in sea going 
canot's, ‘‘formed of a strong lacing of split bamboo 
withies and tilled in with palm-leaf, the whole held in 
|M)sifion by lashing to knec*s brought up from the 
fx)at's ribs.” it is light and allows the boat to be 
easily righted if it has l)e<*n capsized in a heavy 
.st*a. Again, despite the introduction of iron nails, 
conservatism has clung almost universally to the 
use of wooden i)egs. Mast-stays are of round 
rattans; atid the anchor a fork of wchkI in which a 
stone is fixed. But to give in detail the building up 
of the Malay boat — 

First prepare your keel-piece, either dug-out* or 
rarely of the Kuropean pattern.' Then get ready 

I ,SVmi/xiw for boniti : nfr^mpu for fongkmg 

5 hunm. 
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ribs,’ kfu‘e-pitvps" and tho side planking that is U) 
come immediately alstve yonr keel pieces — garlaiard 
strake' it is tailed in nautical phrase, which unlike 
the np{K*r strakes’ of phuiking must at all costs Is* of 
hard tlurable tim!)er. Have by yon wootlen pegs® or 
nails of all sizes; bark*' for caulking and a mixture’ 
of pitch ami resin Then place yt>nr keel piett* (»n 
stot'ks** and shore^ it up straight and lev(*l with side 
props. Fit the ribs. appr«>\itnately one cvt*rv two ft*<»t 
apart in Intats. otu* cvtoy four in larger vessels, near 
l)o\v and stern fit a rib’' consisting of (»ne forked pitsr 
of timU‘r. to whit h the endn of the st rakes nf sidt* 
planking may lx* [»eg^ed fast. <>r in case <if largt‘r 
Isxits tvvi> or three suth forked ribs Warp” the 
.strakes of planking for the curv ing sitles of yojir Invat, 
fixing them in the required posit ion by tneans of [w*sts 
rattan lashings and levers, and lighting fm's along 
them insi«le plane nfl' the soofv surface from each 
plank and cut a proje< ting ledge along its edge to 
fit into a similar ed<_'e oil its neigblMtur plank - jh'rliapH 
Ixt'ause the sm(K>th dug out js the original inodci. all 
real Malay craft are carvel l.nill as iioposi'd to the 
clinker tyjx- in wbn h jdanking oveilaps in ridges 
Biire holes in the ledges for vv<H»den |K*gs and again »n 
those places where flte [dank- are in {«• pegged on to 
the rihs. The rilx mn>t never !«• high as the top 
Htrake of your ?vide planking but must lie elongated by 
having knees scar[H*d on nr dovetailed into the .side of 
them. The ends <if the st rak**- are peggjal fast to stem 
and stern pi(*ees of hard-wood called the ‘‘crinxidiles"'*' 
and outside then** are nailed a fals4* stem and stern,’® 
The knees that «*rve to elongate the ribs must all lx* 

* (ittfluaj ffUfUmj fut ft#r * 7"Hfnk ^ Aptf 

iunhrtu. "Ir ^ Aw/*/ ^ 

(rnhtnff. S'"* VhuhtiH*f IS 
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cut down level. On the top of them in larj^e vessels 
will Ik? nailed a gunwale' of flat planks to form a 
ffK)t-vvay for the sailors; in Isiats merely a light false 
gunwale^ or wash-strake of hard w<H)d or nibong. 
Outside the upper strakes, Indow the gunwale, are 
nailed two ruhbing-strakes* the breadth of a 
“banana.’* Next, horizontal limlx'rs^ stretching 
from stem to stern are nailed to th<‘ inside of the ribs, 
many in larger vesstds. in boats one tndy on each side, 
to supjKirt fbwart.s'^ and fljoring. In .sailittg vessels 
thwarts* with holes are employed to support the masts. 
FhKtring will .stretch from stem to .stern, except that 
in Ismts a bailing welF will Ik* leit amidships and in 
ves.sid.s one amidships and one astern in fnait of the 
cabin. One or tw'o plug-hole.s must l)e Ixired to let 
out water when the laiat shall Ik* dragged ashore. 
Lastly, every joiti and crevice has t<i Ik* caulked with 
oakum and pitch or bark and resin. 

The next thing is to launeh the Inill on the w'ater. 
ft has Un*!! business enough to drag the ilug-out 
kwl-piwe from its home in forest di plhs painfully by 
means of elephant or buffalo down to the stocks by 
the water side. But that task has no such su|>er- 
stitious reverence attaching to it as the dragging of 
the hull down the .sand to the water. The magician 
is again to the fore, sprinkles the lK)at with rice water 
and makes incantations and offerings. Folk-tales tell 
how some barks were only to be launched with one 
strand of a princess's hair for hawser, others only if 
seven prc'gnanl women were laid down as rollers, and 
how the women would come out of the ordeal 
unscathed ! The hull launched, rigging, rudder, 
mast and top hamjx^r arc adjusted. The Malay 
rudder is clearly derived from the paddle. In river 

I l^prr Ufiff, 2 /fii/Mitj;, 5 pmmg. 4 Sinta & Sanifkat 

^ Bam, 7 Timba ruanff. 8 Mata kakap. 
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dug-outs, the paddle held “on the quarter” serves for 
rudder as in a ('anadiun canoe : in big fishing-boats, 
a large paddle “slung at the head on a stout upright 
and held at the luvk by a rattan lashing.” Most 
Malay lH)ats are propelled by the paddle, the oar l)eing 
found oidy with det'ked hybrid vessels, and the paddle 
is handled as in a t'anadian canoe; the salmon stroke 
of Siam, t’hina and the gondolier l)eing alien and 
practically unust'd. I'tu' l>oats working u[) rivcr. poles 
are employed. 

The sail in the real Malay lK)at is of the most 
primitive scjuare type ami made of malting 1 cannot 
do better than Isirrow Mr Warington Smyth’s exjH'rt 
criticism of it. ”A lH»om along the bM)i of the sail is 
almost as neces.sary as the yanl’ which s|)reads the head 
of the .siiil. 'I’he Malays, by the simph* »*.vpedicnt of 
tilting the sjiil forward so as to bring the taek right 
back to the deck, have long converted this s<juarc-cui 
sail into the tnost (Xiwerful of lifting sails on a wind. 
The dipping lug is set taut along the luff by a spar 
b(nv-!ine' fitting in a cringle' the lower eml (tf which 
comes to the deck abaft the nuist. The yard lieing t«> 
light to stand alone by the wind is invariably controlled 
by a vang.‘ The uidiandiness of the di|)ping lug in 
tacking is felt to the full with this sail, owing to the 
stiffness and weight given to it by the material of 
which it is made and the Ixtom along the foot; and 
the operation is .such a long one, that the anchor is 
often thrown over while the manieuvre is gone through 
with the two big sails ...” A mast is always tall 
and light and there are never more than two. 

A river-lx>at, to be pro|)elled by jxde and paddle, 
will be covered in from stem te stern with gracefully 

1 Andfin^finfittng, pfrunn. 2 Tomhnk Ba^ttng. 5 

$ay(ing. 4 Lalm, 
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curved palm-leaf awning. A sailing boat will 
have a palm -leaf covered compartment at the 
stern . 

Such in its essential features is the real Malay 
boat, in origin and in ultimate development a canoe. 
Mr. WaringUm Smyth has pointed out a practical 
reason for the survival of the original dug-out form 
in the shallow bars which make it impossible for deep- 
Ixxlied boats to obtain shelter; and in the racing tides 
and baffling winds, which make imperative a boat to 
Ih? e.isily propelled by paddles. “The Malay soon 
found that a long light craft, having plenty of 
accoiiHKiation along its sides for paddlers, was by far 
the best adapted to the navigation of these waters, 
and had the sailing vessel at its mercy nine times out 
of ten ; moreover, the lack of the fi't^lxxird suitable 
for manual f)ropulsion was not a serious danger in a 
locality where heavy weather is so little known . . . 
As the centrelKiard and the lee-lx)ard are not found, 
the paddle retains its importance for working to 
windward.” 

Malay bo.its, though all essentially of the 
canot‘ pattern, have many minute variations and 
a number of confusing names Mr. Clifford s|>eaks of 
a Kelantan river-boat, called the gra8,shopper'8 head, 
and adds that, “needless to say, it resembles anything 
in the world more closely than it does the head of any 
known insect ” It may be presumption to question 
the testimony of eyes so experienced as Mr. Clifford’s, 
but I am inclined to wager on the analogy of the 
univer.sal Malay faculty for descriptive nomenclature 
that the Kelantan Malay has up his sleeve a species 
of insect not included in Mr. Clifford's study of 
entomology. Anyhow, many a Malay boat is named 
after the style of its figure-head : the “dragon” boat, 
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the “croc-odile ' barge, the “ixxk ’’ lK>at, the “horn- 
bill’ ; iuul nearly every part «*f a Ixjat has 
some picturesque |)hrase descriptive of its chara- 
cteristic note ; 

^ “MusI'SIhv >• vv liiti ronis hjhtT. 

Huhvfirk-nul likr t s 

fUultliT larj:** hkt H ni st. 

(iiiiltT) laths hkt* iuir*»ilMl ‘ 

White-paititctl oars, moving in time, remind the 
Malay of the flash of the wings of 'a thck of dovi*s.” 
A sjiil st't at right atjgles to his Uwit st‘ls him thinking 
of the '‘skate tish stretched tujt t<» In* toasted.” 

Lical variations art* ct»mmt*n. The i’ahang Intats 
are often gaily paintetl Ketlah,' Selangor' and 
Malacca* even can slutvv difTennuvs in their lishing 
boats. 

And of ctHirse foreign infincncc< have prtHlmed 
many variations t»f the roal Malay t\pf. iniiueiKes 
patent in the very names of the hybrid crafts-- 
“schtxiner, ’ "pipmuv, "cutter, ".vetcli India, 

(.'hina,' Portugal,' lltdland,' Knghimi ha\. ail left 
their mark, tx'casionallv in rinliler and iratistane 
sterns, often in rig and stiils 'I he l iulder {ov«»tting 
on metal fastenings, a pintle* dropping into a 
gudg(H)n,® tluaigh nKnlern and l'.urojH‘at . ha. eariM*<l 
the nickname of "loin cloth' is op|>«>.st*il to the 
Malay padille ty|>e, whiih is called the "kicker.”*' 
“The Malay more than anv other orit*t«t;J.’ says 
Mr. Warington Smyth, "has adopted tfie jib or 

* rmmti jtrrsiJk tm'l.-njnj* 

(na rmnyi jftri 

rfArniino iwni-ti mfrmjaitiiwi 

? humhnf ;.Kl*4.) ^ Kiikn^\ fHam IH#*! ) 't fMnl ) 

^ 7 fe HftftHtl*}, tpftdm, 

Kimudi $Y^tk. ^ 
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tlbreei^nWiBd stay-sail. This essentially roodei^ 
produ^ Western Europe he has adopted* not^oniy 
im large traders but on the sea canoe {koUky <4 
Singapore* in which also the old Malay lug has been 
altogether discarded* especially for racing purposes, 
in favour of the sprit-sail . . And again, “It ' 
should be remarked that for some trades involving long 
voyai^ and calls at deep-water ports, the advantages 
of hig-bodted craft are fully recognised by the 
peninsular Malays and that between Singapore and 
Siamese porta, for instance, fine vessels of two 
hundred tons built on European lines are frequently 
to be met with. They are rather nondescript craft, 
often with overhanging clipper stems and deck-houses 
galore. The masts are very light and crooked-grown 
spars; the rig;^ng and gear aloft make up in quantity 
W'hat is lac’king in quality. They are generally 
rigged with two nearly equal-sized masts and 
Iwwsprit ou which from one to three jibs are set. 
The main-sail and fore-sail are -either Chinese -lugs 
or on the European fore-and-aft plan, the gaff being 
a standing spar controlled by vangs and the sail being 
set by hauling out along it and taken in by brails to 
► the nmt, topsails being used. The sails are of light 
matorial, when tlmy are not, as in the case of r^lar 
Chinese or Malay lugs, made of matting; and they 
eeldcan set very flat.” 


MAT AND BASKET MAKING.^. 

Basket and mat making must always have been 
part of the Malay’s daily occupation. His house i^ 
made of bamboo, split, dried and wattled, or of 
wicker-work of palm-leaf stalks. His fishing traps 
are contrived of strips of split hmiboo laced para^f 
to one ano ther with cane^* If heladches an animal 

;r'cf. "til* MdCaitoiM" pirt iX 
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in the jungle and desires. t« bring it hoike alive, he 
looks shout for a large bamboo, splits it open down 
to a Joint, splays out the split pieces fan-shaped, 
interla<^ them with cane, pops his animal inside, 
add Ihen laces up the one opening with cane. If he 
wants to carry bananas to market, he uses a large 
conical basket’ slung over the shoulder, of lac^ 
parallel canes or woven in open-work,* of h^ban' and 
strengthened with cane; and for smaller parcels, he 
will carry in his hand an open-work himhan bag with 
rattan slip-cord* to close its mouth'. He will bang 
bis plates in a rack of loo{>etl‘ (a tie- work and have 
a stand of similar workmanship for his cooking-pots. 
If he were a man of means, he would once carrv his 
parcels in a squat round )>asket* and wear on his head 
a cap of closely woven feni-stem, though nowadays 
he prefers a (iladstone bag and a ?<//«/. In tlie 
rice-field are used open baskets regularly woven of 
dried strips of leaves of the common screw-pine,* such 
as is also employed for the coarsest matting. Mahlys 
produce some of the best work of its kind in the 
whole world, and experts sfieak eulbusiasiically of 
“the infinite variety of technical processes aitd their 
combinations, including root-work, stem work and 
leaf-work; bark-wrork. bast-work, skin work and 
spathe-work; ioomless weaving under mant names; 
coiling in great varieties; besides winding, ladiig, 
braiding, netting knot- work and joiner-work 

“Fine mats" are cited among exports from Johor 
by Chinese chroniclers wrriting three hundred yeari ^ 
1^. The task b^ins in the jungle, whither (dd 
women go to cut the green leaves of the screw-pine.* * 
They cut bundles of the leaves, bring them home, lop 

I Amhpnft, joTM. 2 Mata fmtm. J CUnopne gfrtnedh. « /MS, 

* Nttmm; p«riM|M of Eani|)«wi origin. • Kmdm ktrk^nnmt,. I,*., of ' 
H$tm^ Totan to •trangUim it, T Miiiffktmg (jMUMbm •tmairfHiy* j 
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tlieiQ Ml even Icmgtli and strip off tbe thorns from the 
spines of tbe leaver. After that the leaves sjre dried 
over an ember Are, split by means of a piece of wood 
with metal spikes in its end* (like a horoe>oomb) 
into strips of the breadth required : a hollowed bamboo 
or piece of wood* is drawn firmly down each strip to 
pre«( out ail moisture or the ‘ strips are tied 
together and pounded in a pestle. The strips 
are folded into short bundles and soaked in 
water for throe days, and after they have been dried 
a “pretty greenish-grey white” they are again 
pressed ami {>olished with a piece of bamboo 
to prepare them for the plaiting. Then the 
plaiting begins. There are three chief methods of 
adornment; in mats, open-work and the interweaving 
of strips dyed red, black, yellow, which latter produces 
graceful diaper designs; in mats, and especialiy in 
iHiskets, tlie plaiting of raised fancy stitdbies, called 
the “rice grain," “jasmine bud,” the “roof-angle,” 
and so on. For the dyed work, it is noteworthy that 
tbe coloured strands are interwoven, and not, as with 
the exceedingly fine Batak work of Sumatra, super- 
added and threaded into interstices of the plaiting; 
* also that in the north of the Peninsula there prevails, 
in pouches and other small objects, a ddiMmed colour 
scheme where crude greens, yellows, blues and reds 
are employed. All coloured work is practised mainly 
in jungle hamlets, perhaps because in towns it is imt 
easy to acquire the vegetable used for colouring. 

Of the process of the ftiosA elaborate “mad 
weaving”* as it is called, Mrs. Bland has written the 
best and fullest account. “The construction of 
baskets is complicated,” she writ^, “and much more 
tedious than many people imagine. It starts from 

t » PHwpt. S 
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a 8t4ur of six strands* and this produces twelve strends, 
for the weaving is done with both ends of every strand 
used. The whole basket is built up by the continual 
interweaving and crossing of the inner and outer 
strands and there is no foundation of warps round 
which to weave, as in English ba^ets : it is built up 
continuously round and round by weaving as in 
knitting a stocking. To the first star of six strands 
are added six more strands, round these are woven 
twelve more, then twelve more and so on till the size 
required is achieved. A six-sided shape is thus 
produced. The added strands are woven in always 
two at each corner, buku, or msok as Bfidays term it, 
and the full mad stitch® is achieved after the sectuid 
round. The strands that go from left to right form 
the weaving strand.® The weaving strands over and 
under which the other strands are pulled and folded 
are used for determining the size of the baskets., 
‘How many stitches?’ the Malay will my when you 
order a ba^et. The crossing strand* and the warp 
strand® are tlm only other names possible to maric the 
distinctive action in ‘mad weavii^.’ When the size 
is determined on and woven, a piece of split rattan 
is inserted and the sittes of the bi^et tmt made, aitd 
in the weaving the n^tan is completely hidden. The 
strands of the leaf of the screw-pine are glowiy (m nne 
side only; so the Malays, by carefully torniiig their 
work, arrange that the basket shall be glossy both 
inside and <mt. Tim sides are woven roavd whhcail 
any adding . . . Hie height achieved, another atrip 
of rattan, covered with mingkmng, is inaenad: 
a basket ready for this second rattan has an adga that 
resembles a cutlet frill. The strands are tiem ill 
worked bade again, that is slipped over their i«e|M0tive 

* Anw bM. 
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^Qplici^ till hofctom oestre of tbe bMket ii 
fieifidbed (wben tliey crom eodi other for etrei^^tli ami 
are out off inviaiUy): for thia tediotu piooeae the 
Mala^ aae an inaerter’ of wood and brass, whidi 
lescnnUes rery mnch the pridcers used by the Americaii 
Indians in their basketry- 

**The pretty designs are made by twistii^ the 
strands between thumb and forefinger. This produces 
a raised ornamental twist which is very attractive. ^ 
The ornamentation starts from single stitches called 
the ^rice-grains/* and a star of six such stitdies called 
tbe ‘flower of Minusops lengi,'^ and the hexagonal 
built round that star (by stitch joining the end of 
the star tc^ther) called the ‘bud.’* These simple 
patterns are worked into large and small triangles 
and diamonds^ .... The edging round all ba^ets 
is called the ‘flowery belt.’* Lids are made in a 
similar manner and of the same number of strands as 
the bottoms, only woven slightly more loosely. 

“The women make and sell their basket in nets* 
of five baskets, each basket fitting into another very 
nearly— -there should only be the difference of two 
^trauds between various shapes and forms— square, 
loi^, oval, triangular and diamond-shaped. All are 
built up in the same way, starting with a six-sided 
badeet, but with added strands to brii^ it to any other 
required shape. This is an art by itself, and many 
who can make hexagonal baskets cannot make other 
shapes; so that the hexagonal are the d^pest, ^y 
cents extra being asked for the fancy shapes. The 
long and the square are the most difficult. ‘Db 
women aim miUce a basket in tiem, one on top of 
anotlmr, tlm lid of the lower basket makin g the 
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bottom of the next, and 8o on. Another ehape is a 
tiered cone.' They el«o make very coarse large 
ornamented baskets, which are much bought by 
Europeans for carrying clothes. It takes a month 
to make a ‘nest’ of very ordinary weaving, while a 
fine ‘nest’ takes from three to four months to complete, 
and this means daily steady work. For the ordinary 
hexagonal nests they earn from two dollars and 
fifty cents to three dollars, and for a fine one from 
four to five dollars.”* 

Mrs. Bland shows that the industry is in a 
flourishing condition, that there is no fear of its 
extinction, but much of deterioration and hurry in 
workmanship, owing to increased demand. 

Another art allied to pandan weaving is that 
of making dish covers. Sometimes they are actually 
woven by the ‘‘mad- weaving” method. Sometimes 
leaves of the rough screw-pine are dried, stretched 
into thin sheets, soaked and cleaned, twisted and 
sewn together into a conical shape like that of Chinese 
hats on old tea-caddie.s — thi.s forms the inside lining 
of the cover to be made. Then the white inner sheath 
of bamboo is taken, tom thin, dried and placed across 
the bottom of a clay pot that has been inverted over 
emliers and heated: having been so w:arnmd, it is 
rubbed lightly or thoroughly with a bundk» of 
“dragon’s blood”* according as a dark red or light 
red colour is required. Other .strips qf bamboo sheath 
are stained black. The red and blank strips are 
cut into open-work patterns and ^ck over .the 
mingkvang lining, the background which shows* 
through the open-work patterns beii^ of plain white 
bamboo sheath or pieces of red, wbite, green and gilt 
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PAJ^ or cloUi; The bMc pieoee are cot into straight 
strips* that divide red and white trianguliU* pa]»Ms.* 
The oitter edge is woven paudon} This kind of covar 
is ma^ in tl^ Dindings. 


POTTEBY. 


The potter’s wheel was unknown during the stone 
and bronze ages, and Malay pottery is interesting 
especially from the fact that the potter’s wheel is still 
unk^wn, except in embryo/ although it has been 
f^iliar to their neighbours in India and China from 
time immemorial. In place of the use of the wheel, 
the whole process is done by hand. 

Fine stiff clay is procured, dried, pounded, « 
sometimes sifted even, b^use gotxi clay means few 
breakages in burning; then mixed with water and 
kiM^aded and beaten now and again for several days- 
In amne parts, it is said elephant’s dung is mixed 
with it when cooking-pots are to be made, but as a rule 
it is left pure. The potter, generally an old woman, 
takes a lump of kneaded claj', places it on a plantain 
leaf or a Wooden or earthenware plate, works it 
padually with her hngers, revolving it in the process 
into a shape roughly rambling sometimes the base, 
sometimes the body of the vessel she cont em plate s 
making; leaving the upper rim of the section thinned 
and bent inwdrds to facilitate a join. When, after 
a few hours, the first, section has hardened a little, 
*’0“Khly moulded lump is jbuUt on to it ; and 
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ao on, one section being adju*rf«d to the others till 
the whole is completed. Shaping and welding it done 

pressure of the fingers of the left band 
from the inside of the half^wrought vessel and 
by patting the outside with a wooden bat 
and stroking it with a knife-sbap^ piece of 
bamboo which is wetted from time to time. Rongh 
edges, caused by the joining of the sections, are 
trimmed by the bamboo knife. If the vessel is to be 
round^bottomed, it is left to harden a while, then 
inverted and the outer circumference of its base pared 
down with the bamboo knife, after which the potter 
blows into it down the mouth till the flat bottom swells 
out into the shape of the natural gourd ; or instead 
of blowing she may make a hole in the centre, distend 
,the bottom with her fingers to the required shafie, and 
tlmn close up the hole. The surface of every vessel 
is burnished by means of a piece of smooth stone 
or brass. Decoration is effect*^ by welding ribl)ons 
of clay on the surface of the vessel to form raised 
ribs, by tracing Hites with the point of thi* bamboo 
knife, by impressing simple patterns from carved 
wooden stam{>s. After being dried the vessels are 
burnt in a wide shallow pit. pieces of wood being piled 
beneath between and on top of them, set fire and 
left to burn out : a layer of earth ts oocasignally 
spread over the wood and the jars. The clay of somii 
districts burns a terra-cotta colour, of others a bluish 
gray; if a blade colour is desired, burnt Jars aw 
buried hot in a mass of padi hiiik or foncked over the 
fireplace. Resin is often employed to glaze the 
bottom of water-jars. 

Technically Malay pottery is poor and msgltgilde, 
but like most wares that keep simply and closely to 
natural forms, it can show some gracefnl hbapes; 
jugs mod jars for the most part being nmdeUed ^ 
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tlie goi^ iUQd tlie oooontit shell. Like so much Mftlajr 
work, furtistioally it steals an adventitious duum from 
its amatearishn^, its absence of uniform precision 
in form and patterning, its escape from monotony of 
ooloiiring by what Udmrious ineptitude would condemn 
for flaws of clay and burning. It has been made 
in all parts of the Peninsula and there are lodd 
differences of shape. In Pahang and Negri Sembilan, 
especially at Kuala Temb#ling (which, I am told, k 
the head^quarters of the art), we find vessels bearing 
stamps of superior decorative quality, sometimes 
spouted aud having often as the motif of their form 
the short arc rather than the rounded almost circular 
curve. Kedah, that home of several important 
variatitms, has been credited with a rather ornamental 
type of water-jar decorated vrith running scroll 
{MUtems in which swimming fishes appear, of a darker 
red than the band that serves for background; but as 
the variation in colouring might lead one to suspect, 
the Jars are actually of Tamil make. There are al«o 
water-jars coloured a dull brownish black and stamp^ 
deep to look like florid wood-carving; they are said 
to be in common use at ceremonies in Malacca, but 
I have been unable to discover the place of their 
origin; and to my mind the work smadcs of vulgar 
sham. 

Already the potter’s art is merely a survival. 
Agricultural shows have stimulated native interest, it 
is true, and there are still kampongs down the P<»ak 
river, at Sayong and Pulau Tiga for instance, where 
one may see old women at work in tittle padm-tj^tclmd 
sheds under the shade of fruit trees. But alas ! thrir 
wares are no longer indispensable ; the hideous omfimoil 
blue glass decanter is ousting l|ie gourd; Indiai^ 
hardware has usurped the place ^|»f tlm mdignieiaM^ 
otay eooking-pot. As e survival| however, & 
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paay linger, may even flourish in remote districts; it 
is easy to learn and affords some trivial earnings to 
old ladies whose fingers are innocent of the superior 
skill required for knitting in multi-coloured Berlin 
wool caps and socks for the infant cradled in a trc^ical 
clime. 


METAL WORK 

TIN, BRONZE, COPPER AND BRASS. 

The only metals that have been mined by Malays 
in the Peninsula are tin and a little gold. Tlie 
Chinese chroniclers, writing at the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, record how “tin is found in two 
places in the mountains in Malacca, and the king has 
appointed officers to control the mines. People are 
sent to wash it and after it has been melted it is cast 
into small blocks weighing one kati eight tahU or one 
kati four tnhil official weight; ten piece.s are bound 
together with rattan and form a small bundle, whUst 
forty pieces make a large bundle. In all their trading 
transactions they use these pieces of tin instead of 
money." The same chronicles relate how dbout that 
time tin was among the articles of export from Johor 
and Pahang also. The Dutch established a post on 
the Perak river for (ollecting tin in 1650, and despite 
several massacres maintain^ their interest dowp to 
the end of the eighteenth century : the duty tiwy paid 
filled the coffers of Mnrhum Kahftr anj^d oriabled him 
to buy such luxuries as cannon. Hamilton, writing 
at the end of the ^venteenth century, rmnarks bow 
Perak “produces more tin than any other oonntpjr in 
India. " and towards the end of the ein^temitli ccoituiy 
its annual output of tin was eigimated at five thcHiiaiid 
piktd, rising to nine thousand pikul for Hie fiiet ball 
of the new century; the buHt of it won by Malay 
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miiUKni in Kinta, Batang Padang and at a few placea 
on the Perak river. In Klang and Selangor also 
mining was done, though on a lesser scale. Twenty 
years ago In Kinta there were some three hundred and 
fifty private Malay mines according to Mr. Hale’s 
calculation, ’’all for stream tin washed out of die 
river-bed sand.” For Mbilay mining was a very 
simple business, an occupation to be pursued by men, 
wcsnen and children after the rice-fields cea^ to 
demand attention. ‘The galleries, stopes and shafts 
of the old mines at Selinsing in Pahang, work of a 
race that must have possea-^ed no small degree of 
mec'hanical skill,” the large “fifty feet across and 
twenty feet deep” found, for example, in Kinta and 
Batang Padang and popularly ascribed to the Siamese, 
are certainly not Malay. 

The woricing of a Malay mine belongs rather to 
the province of magic* than to the province of 
mechanics. Two primitive methods are practised, 
one* .Huiteii to hilly, the other* to flatter land. A Malay 
mine, worked at Kampong Sfnudong (m the western 
slope of Bujang Malacca thirty years ago, was thus 
described by a French miner. M. de la Croix : “Small 
canals are brought from the river and run at the foot 
of the different cuttings, the ground cut down and 
thrown into these canals and dressed as in a sluioe-box, 
the height of the face being ten to fifteen feet; when 
the ground has been stripped to the level of the water, 
it is divided, into small rectangular lots thirty feet 
long by fifteen wide, round which the canals are made 
to circulate. These lots are ultimately worhed out 
but not to a greater depth than -five feet below the 
water-mark .... The great fault with Malays 
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1m« in the inability to organize a draining syrteiti that 
will carry away the surface water.*’ The canals carry 

all the light soil, while the ore sinks down in 
the channel to be lifted thence and washed and 
cleaned in hand trays.* The simplest form of ^is 
kind of mining consists merely in washing* tin or gold 
from the sandy bottom of ore-laden rivers, an 
occupation of which Raw'a and Mandebling wonum 
especially seem fond. 

The mher method is to dig pits from which the 
ore-laden soil is lifted out in Impels and washed in 
wooden trcaighs; a method still more handicapped by 
the primitive procedure of baling out surface water 
in baskets. 

The clean ore was smelted in clav furnaces* built 

*r' 

in the shape of a truncated cone, with a hole on either 
side and supply hopper to feed the slag, the charcoal 
and or being put in the top. A most interesting form 
of piston bellows^ was employed for blowing up the 
chaitoal fire. ’’A peculiiir fcrge-bellows entirely 
diffiranent from those employed by Hindus or the 
Chinese is found in form absolutely identical in 
Arakan and Burma, in Sumatara, in Java, in the 
Philippine Islands and in Madagascar. The descript' 
ion of this bellows, as given by William Bampwr 
at Magindanao, applies absdlutely, 1 believe, to its 
form in the other countries named ; ’They are made 
of a wooden cylinder, the trank of a tree, about three 
feet long, bored hollow like a pump, opHght in 
^ ground, on which the fire itself is made; near the 
lower end there is a small bole in the side of the trank 
next ^ fire, made to receive a pipe Ummgh which 
the wind is driven to the fire by a great hunch of fire 
feathers faste^ to one end of the alick, which 
dosing up the inside of die cylinder drives the air out 
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of the cylinder throng to the pipe. Two of tiieee 
tranks or cylinders are placed so high together that a 
man standing between them may work them bot|i 
alternately, one with each hand.' 

“Old Malay ingots," Mr. Wray obsenres, “are of 
many shapes, and a considerable amount of trouble 
has endently been taken in forming some of< the 
patterns from which they were cast, though sonm hare 
been formed by making a shallow depression in tlie 
1‘astii^'Sand, into which the fluid metal has been 
poured. A qommon shape is a more or less ocmical 
cylinder, the upper part of which is six to eight sided 
or decorated with a simple st'allop pattern Nearly 
cubical lumps of tin are also of frequent ocourrenoe; 
they are slightly tapered to allow of the pattern being 
easily withdrawn from the casting-sand. Some 
curious ingots have been collected in Lower Perak of 
the same shape as the Pahang tin-money-^that is, 
like the mortar used by Malays for buying rice, only 
solid in the centre and with four small knobs 
projecting (m the bottom. Aimther form is an dbtnse- 
cone, broken up into eight sides by raised ridges 
running from apex to base. Some of these ingots 
were cast in piece-moulds, probably made either of 
baked clay or of a soft red stone which is now some- 
times used for making the moulds in which are GBid« 
the tin chains that are attached to the circumferssifse, 
of cast-nets. Piece-moulds are now never used 
casting ingol^-they are always cast in sand, from 
woodmi patterns.” Perhaps all these ingots welt < 
forms of coinage. 

Rude models of elephants, tortoises and crooodjQei, ‘ 
were oast like the ingots, in sand ate woo^laMti 


patterns, or in piece-moulds of tpft stone. Pahani^ | 
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bad the peculiar currency of tin “hat" money oast in 
brai» moulds ; Kelantan, Kedah and Treng^anu round 
#11 pieces with a round hole in the middle, sets of 
seven or nine being cast in moulds in the shape of a 
tree, a fact which Mr. Skeat surmises “may possibly 
give fresh meaning to the 'shaking of the jmgoda-tree’ 
which was formerly so familiar a phrase with 
Englislimen." The piston of the fire-syringe and of 
the betel-nut mortar is sometimes of tin. But the 
most advanced and ingenious work is the casting of 
jointless tin chains for fishing nets in moulds tlmt 
consist of four separate pieces of brass, each |>iece 
attached to a wooden handle bv means of which it can 
be fastened to or removed from its fellows; one series 
of links having been cast, the mould is wpened and 
reversed so as to enable a second row to be cast 
through the first, the (‘oiiibined series fonniug a chain 
of solid unsoldered links. 

Tin is used occasionally for inlaying wooden 
articles like .sticks and dagger-hilts. “The design is 
cut into the w 6 od. care being taken that it is sli^tly 
undercut; it is then cv)ver^ with clay and dried; 
molten tin is next poured in through a gate which has 
been left for the purpose; when cxild, the clay is 
removed and the surface of the tin filed up and 
polished." 

Tin was of course employed abng with copper 
(in the proportion of one to nine) for the manufaeture 
of bronze articles such as a rare spear-head or 
dagger — a bronze da^te>' presented by the warn 

OQ the return of the sword of c^oe of tlte deoeaaed 
panglima Kinta a few years ago. Of bronze, too, 
are the best Malay cannon, some censers, tmye and 
bowls. Goldsmiths' chisels have been found made of 
a hard yellow-white bronze ecmsisting of tin and 
copper “in the proportion of three or seven; oiol 
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wrqgil^t, but cast in a diill mould and finished by 
filii% and cutting.” A mixture of tin with five 
per cent only of copper, and antimmiy, also have been 
used for the manufacture of betel trays and boxes. 

A few antique pots and basins are made of 
hammered copper. But the bulk of household utensils 
are of brass. All bronze, copper and brass work has 
a Sanskrit name to its metal, though gangsa, the 
word for bronze, is little known and tSmbaga is 
applied to all the alloys with the attributes “ 3 rellow” 
and “red” to distinguish them. Articles are cast 1^ 
the eire perdue process, a process obviously developed 
from casting simply in sand; and the Malay 
terminology of the art is distinct enough to deserve 
study. Tim article to be made is moulded rudely in 
clay and the clay mould covered with wax of the thick- 
nees ttesired for the metal. This wax layer is, of 
course, carefully moulded to the shape and thickness of 
the article to be cast; after which it is coated with 
alternate layers of fine sand and clay. When ’the 
sand and clay has dried, the mould is heated and the 
wax allowed to pour out through a gate left in the 
encircling clay. There is then a cavity formed by 
' the melting and outflow of the wax modd, a cavity 
of the exact shape and size of the article to be cast. 
Into this cavity melted metal is poured through the 
gate by which the wax has been allowed to flow out. 
When the mould has cooled, the outer shell is brdcen 
and the rough metal article is turned on a lathe to 
smooth its surface. “The Malay lathe is alwajrs a 
simple affair, and in one form of it the wmrk is made 
to rotate in alternating directimis by nmans of a cold 
which is attached to a flexible rod and fmases round 
part of the work on the lathe to a tveadle. Whmi tlm 
treadle is pressed, the string is pilled and the wwk^ ' 
rotates in one sense, while .the tod beoomeft 
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bent; the treadle and cord are t^ released a^^the 
bent rod straightens itaelf, driving the wtsds in t^ 
opposite sense. This appliance has also been in 
use in Europe.” Several varieties of work exist 
Some articles, of which we have examples in 
water-jars, bowls, basins and lauifM (the eacaet 
counterpart of lamps found in India), are thick and 
heav}'. Some, like trays and large lidded boxes, 
are thin and fuittemed with wurthlees florid realistic 
representations of butterflies, deer, flowers and birrls, 
out-put for the most part from Pabrobang, which for 
cmturies has been famous for its. ware. Others, 
again, have petty fretted [)at terns chiselletl or filed, 
such as may he seen in giass-stands and betel- travs 
manufacture in Penang and Singapore. Trengganu 
alone of native states would seem to have manufac- 
tured any quantity. The (‘hinese chronicles allude 
to copper, ironware and gongs as articles of import 
into Pahang in the fifteenth century. Brass-ware is 
certainly of foreign origin, mainly Indigo umclied 
with European influence; it is only in Borneo that we 
gH Chinese influence producing fine types i>f gong aad 
kettle. The brass-ware of Peninsula deservet 
little attention on aesthetic grounds. 

iBON womt. 

“Tlmre is the clearest jxnsthie evidence of 
animistic ideas about iron For the .soared lemp of 
iron which forms part of the regalia of num thin 
one of the Saltans in the Peninsula Malaya entertali 
the most extraordinary reverence, uf^ unmingM wicll 
mperstitious Usrror ; it is upon this lump of inon 
when placed in water that the roost seman and 
binding oath known to those who rooke use of tt hi 
swinrn ; and it is to this that the Malay wizard refefs 
when he recites his category of the roost terribll 



tint llftlaj suigic luw been obltf ^ 
ivnfni It is paaiibls tblkt tb^ may be in the Malay 
laifin, at all eventSt some ocamei^km between tbe 
veKi^ and Uie more gmieral iiae of ircm as a cbam 
against evil spirits For the various fomm of iron 
whidh play so coiis{»ii^ous a part in Malay magic, 
from the bug iron nail which equally prcaec^ the 
new-born infant and the rice-soul from the powers M 
evil to tlie betel-nut scissors which are believed to scare 
the evil spirits from the dead, are all alike called the 
representative symbols or embbms of iron.” Now 
anthropologists have pointed out how this reverence 
for an object like iron probably anses wlwn a 
tribe is first brought into contact with it and r^rds 
its wonderful properties as miraculous. And Colonel 
Yule has suggested with fair cogency that, taken aba^ 
with other evidence, the lather piston-bellows 
demonstrates not only a connection between the Malay 
race and the peopb of Indo-Cbina, but the use of irtm 
prior to the Malay emigration from its original honm. 

The art of the Malay blacksmith may be 
respectably from its antiquity, but is not of superla- 
tive merit : it has produced no blades to equal the 
temper of Dyak swiords, for exampb, and is fast 
falling into desu^ude. ”The Chinese blacksmiths at 
Mala^,” wrote Newbold nearly a omitury ago, 
"manufacture immmise numbers of Malayan 
impbments of agriculture, adzes, hoes, q^ia^, 
choppma, not cmly for the Pmiinsula, bat aim for 
the opposite (hast of Sumatra.” Tim art of kStis- 
makiugi which alone superstition would confine to a 
Malay craftsman and which even rkjas were not 
ashatnnd to profess in the old days, has for some yewni 
become practically extinct. In Ibrak a few clioF|w#i,^ 
are made at Sungai Siput, and there are two or 
old men at Kuala Kangsar who ^ at a pudii make il>. 
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klfrwt but UoA is all; the foreign igwdlaliil has 
emiywhefe ousted the native amatmir blai(i»ia|tli. 
The passing of bis craft, at any rate in the Feninsahi, 
wifa^re the makii^ of daggers has never acquired faDMi, 
is nothing much to lament, unless am regard it as a 
symptom of the industrial change inflict^ in a few 
decades on a mediieval civilsation. 

A palm-thatched dbed, a clay furnace, a dbarcsoal 
fire, pisum bellows, some anvils fixed to wooden logs, 
a bo^ to fend his bare shins from flying sparks, 
pincers, hammers, chisels and files; the stock in trade 
of the Malay blacksmith is ordinary- and simple. 
But *‘tbe European cold and hot setts used for cutting 
off pieces of iron are replaced in the Malay smithy 
by a tooU that is simply a cold chisel, but fixed in a 
long wooden handle from which the chisel projects at 
right angles, and in use the head of the chisel is 
struck with a hammer, while the handle merely serves 
to hold it in place.” 

Of agricultural tools inanufactdred, one may 
infer that the adze^ is the most ancient. It beam a 
close resemblance to the celt; shaped like a e^ll spade 
with a square tang* which is iimerted at rig^ ai^|^ 
in a socket of hai^ wood and bound with illtal* at 
the end of a handle,* curved, bending batk iwar the 
blade, about two feet long and encircled round the 
grip with pieces of light wood.* It can serve as adxe. 
axe, chisel or plane. 

Every Malay carries a knife which has an 
idmitity of form running through its partimilat^ 
divergencies, whether it be of Remhau or Patani or 
Perak make, whHhm* it be small as a podmt-knife or 
large as a sword. ”Tlw bade may be straight or 
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ii»mlai^ Hut a%8 mmilarly may be straight &r 
irltli i oouvea curvatiire^ it never Ims a concave 
cmrrMnre.'* Tbeee wcede will aerve^ equally well a« 
a gmiefal dfeMMrijpticii for the Malay knife as for the 
Hjak. The daae ^mUy he dmded broadly into two 
j^peciea, the one* aheatiiksee, having a blade broadest 
a^ hmvieBt at {xdnt, or rather end, for it has 
(witibi fear eKoeptkms) a transverse slanting blunt 
terminatitHi ; the othei^ sheathed, worn at the wai^, 
having a bladb broadest and heaviest in the centre, 
or raidier just beyond the centre, with catting edge 
convex and curving to a sharp point at tip of blade — 
it is ^ former species whi<^ bears, perhaps, an 
essei^ial resemldance to Dyak knives and has the same 
generic name. Nearly every state, Patani, Kedah, 
Pendc, Selangor, Bemban, affects some slight difference 
in the slmpe of its local blades; Imt most of the small 
knives us^ for the daily purposes of life can be 
referred to one of the above species* with the 
exception, of coiirse, of such highly specialized 
agricaltural mstniments as the semi-^iircalar blade* 
set in a piece of wood and naed for cutting the eu« 
of rice one by one not to frighten the rioeaoai Bat 
the study of agricaltural tools betoogs rather to the 
{fftnrinoe of husbandry than to a paper on iroD^vrork;, 
and can only be handled adeqoat^ with the aid of 
iilnstrations. 

A Malay enthusiast on weapons will give one a 
fearful and wcmderful list. He will indii^ in it a 
discus' with a Sanskrit name, f'eman knives Mul 
scimitars,* the mace,' and so^on jand^so orh^all tito 
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armoury of his romantic literature, which itself is 
"foreign. It is safe to say that if any of these were 
ever made by Malay smiths, they were anomalies; 
inferior copies df imported specimens. Even such a 
common knife as the little curved “cock’s tail 
feather,”’ probably had an Arab modeP; the small 
straight oiie-edged dagger,^ still worn in these days 
when weapons have to be hidden from prying 
policemen, is said to have been derived from the saiiie 
source, though made by all Malay smiths. The fine 
blade,* sometimes straight sometimes curved, that is 
a cross between the kh-h and a sword, is of Bugis 
manufacture. The sword,® if ever made locally, is 
certainly of foreign origin, and at any rate, as we 
are writing rather from the {mint of view of the 
student of metal- work than from that of the student 
of weapons, a sliort sur>'ey of those more familiajr 
weapons in which the art of the Malay blacksmith 
shows at its best will suffice. Even here the smith 
of the Peninsula has little to boast of. The kmg 
kkrin and the “pepper-crusher,”® from the carving of 
their hilts and their great vc^^ue in the Ke^ 
Sembilan, would appear to come directly from 
Sumatara ; the kiriA from Java. It is idle to 
speculate whether its blade represents a dragon foivi 
and owes its shape to the piety of a tribe of nag^- 
worshippers, or has been evolved merely cm the model 
of the Imros of butting animals, or found the lider 
superstiticm to sancticn the earlier uln|it«rkii or^id 
of the shape; whether, again, its contintted vogili 
was due to superstitious respect or not rather to ltd 
peculiar fitness for warfare in a countiy of 
cramping forest. Anyhow, the namee of .its 
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motiBtliigs,* its court prestige, the naniee of ite shapra, 
the gnsat impect for Javans and Bugis blades, the 
greater number of varieties of Javanese damasks and 
their more definite nomendatare in that country^ are 
all clear evidence at least of its place of devdopment. 
Even in Patani, where the kiris has scmie points 
that at first sight might appear anomalous, closer 
inspection will reveal affinities with the Javanese 
sheath^ a Javanese name for the smith* and Javanese 
names* for the best known patterns. It is difficult 
to hit on any satisfactory methods of classification, 
unless we merely classify blades as of damasked steel 
or the modem plain steel; as of so many curves, or 
straight* — the latter being the fashion for the light 
court dress kkriit. The Malay will prize a kh-ia for its 
maker and name it after him; for its age and blood* 
stains; its grace of shape and grace of damask; its 
lucky measurements and lucky damask marks. Why 
one pattern of straight kMs should be called the 
“black fighting-cock with white markings” ;* another 
straight and trowel-like, “the cake spoon”^; another 
plain with five sinister trailing waves, “the deadly 
vampire,”* may seem “miching mallecho” to tlm 
uninitiated, but will present little difficulty to those 
accustomed to the Malay aptitude for far-fetched 
simile. And the diffident may take comfort in the 
thought that the simile is often so far-fetched, pi 
such old-world aboriginal origin that it is forgottmi 
or overlooked even by Malays themselves, who try to 
explain it by inventing marvellous axuBcdote. For 
instance, the first well-known Laksamana of Perak Is 
said to have seen a monkey sitting on a branch over 
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, a fish-trap at the mouth of the Bidor riVwr, a pi^ of 
ml^r in his paws that looked like an ui^aidied • 
hMs; seeing the I^aksamana, the monkey dropped 
the rubber, which turned into a ifclnt that the 
Labtamana named *‘the swinging mcmhqr/^ The 
stoiy is ingenious, hut study the tail of a monkey and 
you have a better p^ on which to hang the simila 
It may be futile to attempt to determine the exact 
significance of many damadcs as of many shapes, 
but people are apt to waste a good deal of time and 
mcmey on -collecting without perhaps realizing 
tlie principle of selection and preference. Any mark 
that might have come on the blade by extraoi^inary 
means, as by pressure from the fire-proof fingers of 
some miraculous smith ;* or again, by what we ihtMild 
call accident, but what the primitive mind would take 
to be magic work of the living steel* and to show its 
sympathies;* any mark which could be oonstnied to 
resemble some natural object or the initiel of the 
name of Allah would enhance the virtue end veltie of 
the kfrin: and the verdict of some fejnoos emith Gt 
some famous fencer, and the success of ihiur eiWM. 
would dictate to fashion the proper prpitiDn Of the 
mark on the blade. We may find it -dlfficull^ lor 
example, to explain why marks like a **||Mbi!^neifl/** 
‘*a encumber se^’** or a **gyasdiopper’e.]e||^ 'dmuld 
be expected to bring luck : we may doubt thl inodiHm 
Malay’s explanation of the teqimii^ 

*‘nioantsin”* damask as the mstlMtic spfMiiHielkm'i^ 
bis anceigoni for the aloofness, power ind tieeiii^ jpf 
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%i^ {^Mes : we luiy pmlm to believe »iiii|»ly tbei any 
meric lemotely xwembltng a eetiiril object wm 
iwmivd «e marvriloiu Tevelitkai of unkoowii 
imwer. But in eny oaee, wfaen we come to the AKf 
meril; and jtbe’* £nm mafk, tbe process of Malay 
tbougbt is dhrkms and indisputable. 

"And •! e«int l&e Momd Intten, 

« Symbol of tiw nimie of Allah, 

Alif lam that greet tiie dying. 

The method of producing damaric in a Made is 
the most complicated branch of the smith’s work — 
except indeed in Trengganti, where subtle knaves 
wash and file4>n the surface of plain steel a pattern 
that soon ccsnes off. The bn/Zai and the **pepper> 
crusher" and the spear,’ even the ffolok and the 
pnrang are freqaenUy damasked, but the art is most 
often and most carefully practised in the manufactiUe 
of the kM«. I must borrow, as well as I can withont 
illustrations, an account founded on a desaription 
taken down by Mr. Skeat. 

The smith begins by making a pile of short balk» 
alternately thick and thin; the two sms said by tlw 
Malav smith to be of different metals, ime* set asade 
by cutting up and foiging down a rod of wroi^^ 
iron, the other* by straightening, for example, the 
Made of a sickle. Microscopic examination did not 
bear out the smith’s mory and revealed nmrely a series 
of layera "of oommon wrov^ht iron differenrii^ed 1^ 
DO pecid»rit» of rtmctoi* « omipoation aod o^^ 
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marked out by the line of very im|i4Krfect welihi* 
between tbe layers, which play a most important part 
in the formation of tbe damask pattern.'* But 
Mr. Skeat’s description agrees with that of Kewbold, 
who speaks of hisi patnvr imported from Celebes and 
Java mixed in the proportion of one to Uiree v/ith the 
iron of old hoops and nails or sort of iron brought 
fnrni Billiton and then welded into a flat bar which 
is split into two. Possibly native tradition, founded 
on a misconception that the damask patterning is 
due not to impurities and imperfections in the welding 
of bars but to the use of different kinds of metal, 
demands the employment of iron from two different 
sources. Anyhow the pile of short bars, each 
alternate bar of iron from a different source, is heated, 
welded together in rough jirimitive fashion and drawn 
out to the same length. The long bar so formed is 
again heated and is then bent (“in the plane of the 
welds, so as to show on the flat of the ecndl lamtiue 
standing on edge and welded together”) into a scroll 
that looks like a rt>w of capital ‘S'ea tuoniiig 
one into and below the other, smaller at tlwi 
bottom of the bar, bigger at the (op. Two 
such scrolls are used for (*ach iki'm. Next, 
steel* is forgetl into three strips of the dbspe 
of the two prepared scrolls, tlic central strip thidcer 
than the others to form the body of the blade. Two 
small pieces are cut from the laminated bar of whkb 
the scrolls have been made, and tent intb the shape of • 
two large ‘U’s to form the damask across the thick hem 
of the blade Finally, all the pieces arc hamifumd 
and welded together — in centre a flat bar of slwjl : 
on either side of it a flat strip of thin steel; outside 
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tbe Kftfc si«k) of each atrip of thin steel (at the end 
whidi is to form the thi^ base of the blade) a ‘U’ 
piece* of laminated iron. **No better treatment could 
be defied for the purpose of opening the welds ax^ 
spreading the individual layers and at the same time 
drivii^ the steel into the interotioes from above and 
below; at the temperature of working, the steel is 
softer and more nearly fluid than the iron and will 
therefore force its way into any opening that may 
occur *’ When this pile has been welded, it is 
carefully forged down to the length and thickness 
required to produce a blade of lucky measurements. 
**The haft is then formed by notching the edge of 
the blade close to its base and gradually drawing 
the portion between the notches down to the form of 
a thin spike which is intended to enter the hilt. 
The next step is the production of the waves of the 
edge. Where these are small and numerous, they 
are produced by grinding and flling, but where they 
are fairly long they are made by forging- In this 
o|>eration the entire blade is bent alternately to one 
side and then to the other; this is done by supporting 
its ends upon two anvils and holding .it edge np 
while it is struck with a hammer. But the bending is 
localized at each successive spot required, by first 
heating the blade and then cooling it with water, 
leaving only that part red-hot where the bending ia 
to occur. Each wave thus represents a separate 
operation of hating and bending. When the waves 
are finished, the k9ris is driven into the ground for 
about two-thirds of*1t8 length and thus held firmly 
while the ’chin* of the blade is formed. Two notches 
are out in one edge of the blade, the notdbes are filed 
ont and th e small tongues of metal left are thmi 
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bent" into curves, ''The cutting edges ere fuogfM 
out with a file, the blade being held in ‘V’ bUxIca: 
in this operation the thick central portion of the 
blade is carefully left untouched. The neat at^ is 
to heat the haft and twist it in a way which la 
believed by Malays to give it a better hold on the hiit. 
Then the collar or guard is welded on the blade at 
the haft end. This collar is made of a piece cut oR 
from the end of the blade in the rough state and 
therefore consists of alternate layers of steel and 
laminated st^roll; the piece is forged to the proper 
.shape, piuiched to receive the haft and notched on the 
under side so as to form a sort of ‘mortice and tenon' 
joint with the blade when pushed down upon it; some 
indentations are also punched on the sides of this 
collar and it is claimed they cause the pattern to 
appear more clearly at a later stage. The blade being 
now completed is hardened by first heating in the 
foige and then quenching in water, the ieuipor 
attained being a mere matter of accident or guesii- 
work. The blade is then ground to its final sluipe 
on a grindstone hung in a frame; the stone i*> driven 
by a string which is pulled and released in such a 
way as alternately to wind and unwind itself on the 
spindle of the stone. The outer layer of steel |i 
entirely ground away and a pickling or Oehing 
process brings out the pattern aUaoking a»d 
ooiToding the steel while living the iron untouctol.” 
This etching is done by means of a mi^eiure of hcdlMl 
rice, sulphur and salt, with whicii a hollow huBboo 
is filled and the blade laid in it for seffnral days, tIU 
the damask has appeared on t&i surface; the 
of the blade being protected the while by a thia 
coating of wax. After that the bla^ la aoAked iai, 
coconut milk or pineapple juioi for sefOTmt dafij^ 
deaned with lime-juice aad, in oases of dhsHaata 
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1I0M, dtuMJoal mill finally robbed witb msmiie. 
Tlie Hade k then ready, in all the beauty of ^wterod < 
dammic and deedfiy conree, jto excite tbe^riticum of 
the connoiceeiiir or the admiration of the teller of taka 

‘*ikrMa<ar«v«d Ihe Mrk he earried, 

Bl«db imA 0KM-pk0» one unpinted; 

Ibrgftd ot pamfil primal ixon, 

Cmubed willi hfutniner, nifted after; 
iflligtM brdca from Adam'« nime. 

Chip of steel from Khoraiiftim. 

Would you elean the blade in water, 

Choom the river** upper reaehe*: 

Would you clean the blade with acid, 

Take it to an inner chamber. 

If a month ago a stranger 
Went and carried off hi* bundle 
Stab the spot his feet have trodden, 

He shall die befcwe its magic; 

If a month la^o the swimmer 
Hied from out some Bugi* river 
8tab where'er hia ripples eddied. 

He shall die before its magic. 

If its point ha* drawn a b!ood*goutt 
Ijot one drop but trickle earthward, 

For a year the rtce-crops wither; 

Iiet cme drop but triekie seaward. 

For a year no fishes spoii.^ 

The khis is a fine type of dagger, marred techni- 
cally by the difficulty its makers experience in getting 
bard steel and the fact that the etching and clenning 
of the damask is so liable to ruin the sharpness m 
the edges. * 

lifolay ^ordnance is of alien invention mUt 
extremely poor in execution. Its manufacture kkf 
prtmably Imen diaooutinned for years now, autul t 
cannot do better than gimte N^libold, who lived, ll|. 
more dikm ib ed times. **Makysntonfactureo^^ 

i JBi. ' 4wimf Mtrmh' SruJati" ' & "**iinagr 
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at Trenggami in the Peninsnla,” he obeervee, "at 
GitMRek in Java ; at Menangkabau ; and formerly there 
was a foundry at Acheeu. The following five descrip- 
tions of guns are most in tiso— namely, miiiaM, 
capable of carrying a six-pound shot; the iron rhitaka; 
the jala rambang, with a muzzle idx>ut as lai|^ aa 
that of a blunderbuss; the eknr lotong, a small gun 
u> which is attached a long curved appendage, 
resembling the tail of the monkey, set on at the 
button of the breech; and the hlnh, whose ordinary 
range is about four hundred yards, though some will 
eariy a thousand yards with an elevation. Lelah are 
often loaded with leaden or tin slugs and plac^ on 
swivels in outftosts at an angle of their stockades so 
as to command two fai^; the lelah is made generally 
of brass (sometimes of iron) with a calibre varying 
from one to three inches. . . . Their match locks, of 
W’hich the iethiganr Menangkabau is most esteemed, 
are long unwieldy heavy pieces; the barrels are 
formed by twisting a flat har of tough beaten iron 
round a rod of the sjime and l)eating it into a c'onsistent 
hollow cylinder. Euro{)ean pieces with locks are 
most preferred and now commonly used instead of 
the matcb loc'ks. Muskets, blunderbusses and Ttfitti ' 
are often found in their hands. The barr^ uf Uie 
blunderbusses are frequently made by tiMRiidhres, 
with muzzles in various fantastic forms such as 
month of a tiger or snake, and mmiiited witifi 
European locks,” , , 

GOLD AND StLVlE, 

All the known styles of Malay gold and silver 
work are represented in the Peninsular — repoumi, 
filigree, niello, inlay. 

Of these, repomee is the commonest, most broadly 
distributed and employed for most articles. It ia 
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loond witli certain traits of identity throoghoiit the 
Aiydiipelafo. in Java, in Stuoatra, in Borneo. It 
oivi» many of its patterns to Indian infli]enoe--4he 
ocviventional lotus flower, the leaf of the sacred fig, 
and so on — but there is not a technical term that is 
foreign for m^l, tool or pattern, so that there would 
seem to be no reason why it should be inferred to be 
Indian in origin, indeed, it must be something more 
than <x>incideiioe that foliateil pattern of the sanm 
chaste restraint and conventional character is the note 
of Mahiy wood*carving. That yeveral influences have 
made themselves felt was only to be expected, and 
these divers infltlinoes may be seen in the two styles 
of lime-box in the betel set, the one type «)uat 
octagonal, always of silver, the other tall, straight- 
sided, circular, often gold-topped; or again, in the 
difference between the watch-like round style, of 
tobacco box (that is tied in the corner of the kerchief) 
and the Negri Sembilan octagonal type of the sanm 
article And it is very hard to allocate the different 
types. An article may be collected on the Perak river, 
for instance, where Sayong and Bandar, both fanums 
for their arts, were places strongly infected with 
Bugis influence and Kota Lama was an Achiimse 
centre. The small bowl is clearly modelled on the 
half coconut shell and bears round its brim primitive^ 
incised patterns zigz&g, key, and so on. Possibly omUli 
shape of betel casket has been modelled after tlMti' 
seed-pod of the lotus, the top in imitation of the 
natural corotUi. Large covered bowls have a jingl^ 
open flower of cut silver petals for handle, whidi 
reminds one rather of the tt^s of Buddhist minarets. 
Modern European influence is discernible in betel ami 
tobacco boxes hinged and on f«et. And it is perhaps 
noteworthy that a large rouni slightly oval-t^raedi 
box (identical in shape with |||in]^8e specimese) haa 

‘'Is 
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, Aliparently a Dutch Mune.' Squat <lee|i ^poqns an 
' founded on Chinese models, Javanese influence nmsl 
have been great and is to be ]oo|ted for in gdd woric. 
gold having been a royal prerogative in that type oi 
kingd(Hn which came by way of Palembang to Malacoi 
and thence spread in the Peninsula to Perak, Jbhore, 
Pahang. For specimens we may take waist buckles, 
tim 4okoh, anklets, armlets, kM* sheaths, all of whiob 
have specialised Javanese names, though doubtleai 
there may be divergence from the pure Javanese types. 
This influence is no mystery, but is recognised 1^ 
Malays themselves in such stock patterns as the awan 
Jawa. Malay foliated pattern is highly convention* 
alized and chaste; tb^ Javanese pattern tends, 
perhaps, to be slightly florid and a shade more 
realistic. 

It is unfortunate that the largest collection of 
silver in the l^eninsula, that of the Taiping Museum, 
fails of being representative because ttore is hardly 
one big article typical of Malay Vc^k (which w 
distinguished not by zigzag but by conoeuixm bands 
on the round tops of caskets) and because so matiy of 
the small betel-caskets exhibit just the defects Of 
Malay silver and nothing more. For that M|alay stiver 
has its defects is indtiq>utahle. Its quality ts ii^ thiMt 
of faultless execution : it is jto Japanese silvmr work 
what Crivelli is to Baphael. Its bean^ tme M « 
naive convention of <Mgn and is a Hhivhty ol 
execution, whidb charms by its re1allal^km ap 
artist’s individuality where flawless steflooly|pe wookl 
leave one cold, llie artist, whom hie didliiatiait 
makes also a rice-planter, an amateur tatr|MNiiter anti 
so on, is not a profeastonal intent ok% m Ids art# 
but rather a gift^ amateur pursuing fib eraH by fbf 

m I*. w. ~*«»i***> jwawtM m iw. 
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'ftoi mM 1^ at leisure, **'Whm yon esc^ one of 
|1^ wnteii Maraden, speakiiig, ^ oonne, of 
iStUBatni, **h^ IEU«t request is usually for a piew of 
ifon boop; to make his wire-drawing instrument ; 
an old baiomar head stuck in a blodk serves for an 


anvtt, and I have seen a pair of oompasaes otnnpoaed 
of tim oM iwik tied at one end. 'Hie gcdd 

is indited in a pieoeofia pMtk or earthen rioe-pin;, 
aometimee in a i^ible of their own making of * 
common day.^^ they use no bellows, but 

blow the file with their mouths through a joint of. 
bamboo, and if the quantity of metals to be melted 
is considerable, three orf four persons sit round their 
furnace, which is an old broken ku<ili or iron pot^, 
and blow togetter.” Obviously the border line 
between childlike naivity and childlike incompetency 
is very fine. The Malay craftsman crosses it easily 
enough unless his interest and enthusiasm be aroused. 
Writers on Indian art advert to ‘*the tendency of all 
Indian craftsonen to leave their work crooked in line 
and unfinidied in joints, to spoil a carving by allowing 
an ugly knot in dbe wood right in the centre, and so 
forth.’* There is the same trouble with the Malay. 
Hinges, screws, chains, soldering the fit of a lid—tt 
is inconceivable that so good an artist could not 
ocnapass mdi wmrk if he set his mind to it, but Mte; 
Malay has never been expert at sncb trifles j^t. And : 
he seldom or never does his best work on a snudt 


article. A crqftsman who showed any unusual 
would not be left to execute villatic orders (udiiOh 
from the nature of dd Malay rule were bound to be. 
jns^nificant) but wonld be tra^ated to the vethaiid 
Of a diief, where he would be j^t to do wori^ liboim j 
average, heavier, bigger, elpwrate ; tmd pichil^^ 
lor dear Ufe, on the raro Qooa||oim wheu 

WAS' fuoased, .ho. wooki^ doisg' ^ 
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could. The ordinary kampoug does not contain 8il¥er- 
lidded bowk, kettles, or gold-sheathed da^i^rs any 
more than the English cottage contains Sheraton 
side-boards and Dresden china; only the rich, or 
rather the ]>owerfui. could indulge in them. More- 
over, verj- few Malays could afford to accumulate; 
old families were always giving place to new, for 
one thing; and when Chinese work was a fashionable 
novelty a family would luH add specimens of it to 
a collection, but send their old Malay stuff to the 
melting{)ot. Collations, till recently, hardly 
existed ; articles w’ere made for use at feasts, at 
weddings, at circumcisions, and not for the show-case. 
These are all fact.s which seem worthy of imtiw, 
because few |>eople apf»ear to recc^iize them. 
They grumble at the prit-e of large articles, overlooking 
their rarity and their weight, which is I'umnmnly 
about thirty dollars. Proud of escaping the Sc>lla 
of smooth Chinese imitation, they ^afl blindly into 
the CharviKiis of rough prentice worinnanship and. 
mnteut that it is real Malay, triumphantly announce 
that they have paid dollar for dollar weight whereas 
rumour has it that onreelf is spoiling the market by 
offering fifty cents more. And after all. it is 
something to escape the 8<^ila of Chinese iinitAtioii, 
as collectors, looking back to their early exiwrumoeit 
know. For the collecting of Malay silver work i» a 
trying business as well as Uniious and futile for idl 
but the enthusiast who will devote some study to it, 
can wait if need be for years and has a fairly jbug 
puree. The beginner generally starts by fijiaackliig 
Chinere pawn8bo{>8 attd buying specious iinitatloiis, 
too thin of shell, too neat and smooth of patteru, too 
finnicking in workmanship for the real artiide. 
Uter finding his error, he looks out for Imreili^ 
Malay dealers; and they too, reot^gataiitg the 
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aUraot hiii) with bargains, which their older 
oustoiDers have rejected for mon^ as oi pmr 
worionanship or doubtful origin. When uiyt^ing 
good is broi^ht, probably he faib to discmi its worth. 
Surely the silver bowls he has seen in so-and-so’s 
cupbocud were very difierent from the dealer’s 
specimen, black with tobacco and betel juice, dented 
of lid, dog-eared of rim! Surely this gold dagger- 
sheath in two pieces, its base broken off, a gem 
missing, the gold of the base inferior in colour and 
quality to the gold of the sheath, is very difierent from 
the neat, perfect specimen in so-and-st^’s case. He 
does not know that it took his friend days to bring the 
bright gloss on his silver bowl, soaking an object that 
looked as black as a saucepan lid in tamarind water 
or ammonia and brushing it with soap-suds. did 
not see his friend’s sheath before the goldsmith 
resoldered its parts, burnished it afresh and set a 
fresh stone in place of the missing gem. Even when 
he is well advanced in guile and can detect a fraud and 
recognize the artical of genuine merit, he is not yet at 
the end of his troubles. He will buy an admirahle 
specimen. He thanks his star that no further 
expenditure in that particular line will be required. 
Alas I after a week or so, a month or two, his dealer 
brings something which throws the old specunen^ 
excellent though it be, into the shade, or e^ibits a 
type of pattern sufficiently different to be Indian- 
sable to any collection aiming at cconpleteimse. 
Friends, too, drill distract him with good advice, some 
urging him to burnish, some praising dirt and 
Uackness; and he will not feel sure enough of Ms 
ground to answer boldly that good silver work dotp 
not require the adventitious |^id of dirt mid bidi|^ 
jmee, and that Malay rep^msi silver, howe?^ 
ideaned, does not shine hard !|Uid glitteri|]|» likb II 
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looking-glass, but wears a bloom as of frosted duljiess. 
But 'one could expatiate on the joys and sorrows of the 
collector for ever. 

For the process of repousse. The craftsman 
first melts his gold or silver, as the case may be, in a 
clay crucible over a charcoal fire till it run fluid, 
when he adds a resinous substance to clear its (oltmr 
He chooses a mould of iron-stone or earthenware 
approximate in size and shape to the article in the 
making and pours in the melted metal ; having 
previously oiled the mould so that the metal will not 
stick. As soon as the metal is cold, he removes it 
from the mould and gently hammers it on an anvil, 
large or small according to the size of the article, 
till the latter is thin and smooth and of the desired 
shape : for which o|)eration tlie metal will be softened 
now and again by being reheaUnl and then plunged 
into water. Next he fixes the prepared article upside 
down on a lump of melted n>sin, taking care that 
there are no hollows between the n;siii and the metal. 
For this process he employs a variety of chisels 
according to the decoration contemplated. Most of 
the pattern is wrought thus from the back of the 
thin metal, but finishing touches are given from the 
front; and in case of some of the finest work done on 
thick metal, like the border running round the side 
of a large heavy bowl for example, only the pattern 
in highest relief can be wrought from the back, and 
all niceti^ have to be chiaell^ from the outside or 
front. 

As common as repousse is a kind of filigree which 
is found on the neck pendant, the peacock-crowned 
che^-scoop finger-ornament, the obwlete big round 
earring, the base of AJ^m-aheaths, the ring mounting 
of kiris and spear, the bosses applied to the tops of 
betel caskets and large round silver boxes. Hei% 
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again occur concentric rings. Within eadi ri^ is 
what Marsden calls floral, but what is rather foliated 
pattern bearing no resemblance at idl to the pattern 
of repousai work and so conventional that its 
resemblance to loliage is discernible but remote. 
This pattern is made of raised gold (or silver) wire, 
fine as cotton and twisted like cotton in strands. And 
it is, as it were, from a decorative point of view 
pinned down by tiny pin-heads of gold, or “fish-e^s” 
as the Malays name them, which are sometimes 
enlarged and wrought in the shape of very tiny 
conventional flowers. Filigree is commonly jewelled 
with one or more poor stofies. It would seem to have 
come immediately from Sumatra, and Raffles states 
that “the Jdvans do not as a rule work gold into 
those beautiful filigree patterns common among the 
Malays of Sumatra.’* Marsden describes the process 
at length and observes that “there is no manufacture 
in the Malay Archipelago that has been more admired 
and celebrated than the fine gold and silver filigree 
of Sumatra.” It is further noticeable that whereas 
gold filigrci is found, in casket bosses especially, 
throughout the Peninsula, silver filigree, the existence 
of which would show the manufacture of filigree to 
be a common everyday business, is found, mainly in 
the Negri Sembilaii. Anyhow, it is apparently a 
lost art in the Protected States and I must content 
myself with giving Marsden's description of the 
process. “Ttieir method of drawing the wire differs 
but little from that used by European workmen. 
When drawn to a sufficient toeness, they flatten it 
by beating it on their anvil, and when flattened they 
give it a twist like that in the whalebone handle of 
a punch-ladle by rubbing it on a block of wood, with 
a fiat stick. After twisting Ihey beat it a|ptin mi. 
the anvil and by these means it|MMmne8 flat wire Kfttli ; 
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indented edges. With a pnir el ntj^ra they fcdd 
down the end of tlie wire &nd thus fohn a leaf or 
element of a dower in their work which is cut off, 
The end is again folded and cot off, till they have a 
sutficieut number of leav^, which are all laid on 
singly. Patterns of the flower or foliage in wbicli 
there is not very much variety, are prepared on {>aper, 
of the size of the gold plate on which the filigree is 
to be laid. Acrordtng to this, they b^in to dispose 
on the plate the larger compartments of the foliage, 
for which they use plain flat wire of the larger size, 
and fill them up with the leaves before mentioned. 
To fix their work they employ a glutinous substance, 
made of the small red pea with a black spot gftmrid 
to a pulp on a rough stone. This pulp“ they place on 
a young coconut about the .size of a walnut, the top 
and bottom Ix'itig cut off. After the leaves have all 
been placed in order and stuck on bit by bit, solder 
is prepared of gold filings and borax moistened with 
water, which they strew or daub t>ver ihe plahe with 
a feather and then put it in tl>e fire for a dhHt tiaar. 
when the whole becomes united, Thia kind d work 
on a gold plate they call karang pafam when the work 
is open, they call it kuraag tkrm. In executing the 
latter, the foliage is laid out on a card or soft kind 
of m)od covered with paper and stuck on, m before 
described, with the paste of the red seed : and the 
work when finished being strewed over with their 
solder is pat into the fire when, the cafd or soft wood 
burning away, the gold remains oonnetled. The 
greato^ dcill and attention is required in this 
operation, as the work is often made to ran by 
imnaining too long or in too hot a fire. If the piece 
be laige, they aol^r It at several times. When the 
work is finii^ th^ give H that floe higl polenc 
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This ooQsiete in mixing nitre, common aalt^iuid 
reduced to powder and momtened, laying the compen 
sition un the filigree and keeping it over a moderate 
fire till It dissolves and bemmes yellow. In tliii 
situation the piece is kept for a longer o? shorter time, 
according to the intensity of colour th^ widi the 
gold to receive. It is then thrown into water and 
cleansed. In the manufacture ol baju buttons tlmy 
first made the lower part flat, and living a mould 
formed of a piece of buffalo horn, indented to sevm’al 
sizes, each like one half of a bullet mould, they lay 
their work over one of these boles, and with a horn 
punch they press it into the form of the button. After 
this, they complete the upper pmrt. The manner of 
working the little balls, with which their works are 
sometimes ornamented, is as follows ; they take a 
piece of charcoal and cut it flat and smooth ; they make 
in it a small hole, which they fill with gold dust and 
this melted in the fire become a little ball. The price 
of the workmanship depends on the difficulty or 
novelty of the pattern. In some articles of usual 
demand, it does not exceed one>third of the value of 
the gold ; but in matters of fancy, it is generally equal 
to it.” 

These two methods ezhaust what is oommonly; 
known as Malay silver and gold work. There is ahio 
an unimportant method of inlay, in which silver or 
gold wire is* inset in an iron ground. It is used 
sometimes to ornament spear heads and I have ■mm- 
it employed in the Kuala Kang^r Ait School for 
decoration of a sti<^ faandlil;. Very rarely inai' 
betel-scissors are inlaid wi^ some elaboratictt 
Sir Frank Swettenham’s MahifA . 

a fine specimen from Kuala Klligsar, and tbs 
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Museum contains sciasors so decorated in tlie shape 
of the ibida s^mMrani. KM^ett are amnetimes inlaid 
with gold or silver Arabic lettering. 

But by far the most interesting work in silver, 
next to repous»it and filigree, is a kind, or rather two 
kinds, of ware that must be called, though iriipro|>erly, 
niello. The one’ is made by filling with enamel or 
pitch a silver or brass pattern obtained by the rtrpomitS 
method. The seroll-Uke f)attems show no affinity 
with Malay design and .sometimes Arabic letU’^ring is 
found in the detx>ration ; the artich^s come from 
Sumatra and the art is most po|>ular in the Negri 
Semhilan. whence most !i|>ecimen8 aiv brought into 
the market. It is an art enijdoved mainly for the 
decoration of waist buckles. The pitch fiirms the 
body of the design; the silver, veins in a blue-black 
ground. Specimens an* found, soiucthitig like it in 
appearance l»ut belonging to the class of inlay 
mentioned above, where the ba.%* a black oxydisted 
metal, in which a pattern is chi«elU*«l <»ut and gold is 
carefully inlaid in the let'esses, th? oxytlized meial 
being then hammered so m to fix tlw gold firmly in 
place. Overlooking the fact that the liotly i» blach 
oxydized copper, ol»erv©r» have incoin*ctly descrilied 
the space between the gold lines as *‘fille 4 |i with black 
enamel, which is melted and suhMK)uetilly poliidied. 
leaving the daiign in gold and the ground of polished 
black enanMtl.*’ 

The most ornate of all workmanihip tn tllver is 
the niello* of the north of the PeiiiniMii--it hntneh 
of art which though pracrtised now only at Ltgor in 
Siamese Malaya is done by Malay eraltioiien who, 
according to the local tradition, are survivors df a 
body of exiles brought thence froai Kedah dttring the 
wars. The articles wrought mre'tkmipkmiiM not only 
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for the grace of their pattern but for grace of shape 
tuo. Even the contour of the bowls is different from 
the half 'Coconut-shell contour of the ordinary Malay 
iKml. Spouted water-kettles with pivot handles and 
pyramidal lids are common. The lotus form 
predominates: it is the motif in large water-bottle 
stands, in bud-sliaped slender vases, in pedestal 
dishes : but it is not found in the decoration, of which 
there are two species; one consisting of a delicate 
formal leafy traojry the other of a bolder patterning 
in which are introduced snak^, squirrels, deer, 
mythu'al figures. The besi account I have seen occurs 
in Mr. P. A. Thompson’s “Lotus Land.” “From 
the twelfth or thirteenth century a.d.,” he writes, 

I know not on what evidence, “the art of making 
niflloware flourished at Ligur, the modem Nakawn 
Sri Tamarat, and lasted until the middle of tlm 
eighteenth century. This ware is made of silver. 
The vessel is filled with cutch and the pattern is 
trawd ufKin it with a graver. The ground is then 
hammered down, leaving the ornament in low relief. 
Then it i.s inlaid with niello, which brings the ground 
up to the level of the ornamentation, so that the outer 
surface of the vessel is smooth and the designs 
ap)>ear in silver upon a black ground. In the oldest 
pieces the ware was left in this state, but later 
it became the fashion to gild the silver so that the 
outer surface was black and gold. In some of the best 
examples both gilding and the natural colour of the 
silver are eni^loyed in the designs with great effect. 
The interior of the vessel was always left plain and 
the reflex of the design shows through upon it. The 
black ground or niello filling was prepared by melting i 
together in a crucible lead, silver, copper and snlphnr* ; 
ths resultant black mass, cmnsisting of metaUio 
sulphides of the three metahk was powdered 
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fused into the hollows of the vessel, using borax as a 
flux. A similar method of decoration was practised in 
Persia, whence it was introduced into Russia, and in 
Italy the art was knourn as early as the ninth century 
A.D. In these countries, however, the pattern appears 
to have always been engraved in the metal, v/hereas in 
Siam it was hammered. Favourite figures on the old 
bowls were the mythical monsters Rachast and 
Kochasi, who long ago lived on the earth, but when 
they saw men rode the horse and the elephant they 
became afraid that they too would he ridden, so they 
fled to the Himalaya fairy-land. More modern pieces 
were generally covered with a formal leafy design 
and less and less of the black background be<*aine 
visible. Niello ware is still made to a very limited 
extent, but the patterns have Itecome c!oar«er and the 
gilding is in larger mjisses tlian in the old work.** 

Apparently it is the craftsmen who wrtaight thia 
niello ware that have also product*'! some silver-gilt 
work adorned with coloured enamel dots and leaves, 
scHnetimea with fine effect hut oftener tawdrv\ .. 

Niello is a very beautiful ware, hut the gildiiig<^ 
lends it an element of sham and impermaiiency ; llin 
plain silver interior contrasts incongniottsly with flMl 
gilt outside and the designs, exquisitely gmoelid im 
they are, lack the chastity of wdiat in its ox«in;>lis 
is perhaps the crown of Malay art in sMtidy 
silver woHc. Not in niello, not in delicate mkfrostx>pic 
filigree, but in the best repom$i oidy^ lewnlt stands 
oonunensurate with eflbn, sufikdent, neat, and 
beautiful. 

It looks as if the hungry generations bate 
trodden down niello and filigree irrevocably into the 
limbo of forgotten arts. R$povmi silver-wwrk Is done 
still and we lend it the helping hand of subsidy Ind 
of our indillerent approval. Will it 
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historical analogy its dconise cannot long be delayed if 
the work is pursued on present lines. What Eoropeaa 
would adopt the profession of goldsmith, if it, 
consisted in making snuff-boxes for a few eccentric 
odilectors ? Yet we expect the Malay to work with all 
the zeal of his ancestors at producing betel-boxes, 
spear-hasps and drinking-bowls, which are now 
hardly more part of the furniture of his generation 
than snuff-boxes are part of ours. Conservatm 
connoisMeurs may decry change; but, humanly 
speaking, the only chance for Malay silver-work is, 
if we can suggest to the smith that the patterns of 
his huge obsolete waist-buckles would serve admirably 
for the back of hand-glas^»es and hair-brushes, that he 
riiould make cigarette-cases instead of betel-caricets, 
watch -cases instead of round tobacco box^. The 
difhculty is that we have got to find a certain market 
for his wares, and to convince him that he can get this 
wc must jirove to him that there is a constant demand 
for them among his own countrymen. As yet there 
never has been such a demand : for his craft was 
perfected under a feudal system. 


SPINNING, DYEING AND WEAVING, 

Spinning is almost, if not quite, a thing of the 
past now; but formerly various fibres — pineapple, 
plantain, palm, as well as cotton — were spun into 
thread. The*prooess of separating cotton fibre was> 
performed by means of a small wooden hand-mangle, 
consisting of two rollers, whose revolution in opposite 
directions ejected the hard seed. The next thix^ was' 
to divide the clinging fibre, and this was effected ^ 

in India, by means of a bambqo bow,* whidh heb^ 

— .... 
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twanged over a pile of it drove the soft fluff into a 
SKEfiarate heap. The fluff was then rolled out and one 
end of a roll attached to a spindle and spun into thread 
by means of a spinning wheel. The completed thread 
was wound off the wiu?el on to a winder’ and later 
removed thence and stretched taut Iwtw'een two 
horizontal hanging bainlxsw, where it wras brushed 
and startdied with rice-paste. After that operation 
it w^ais ready for dyeing. 

Fonnerly vegetable dye.<5 were always employed of 
nece-^sity. Haw Chinese silk was |)un hased, bleaclu^d 
with a lye made of w'ater and ashe.s of the husk of the 
durian, or .silk-cot ttui, or of the fruit stalks of the 
ctKonut-palni; riiusctl and dried. Colouring nuilter 
was prepared by an infusion of liark or leave.s : for red, 
sticklat*;* for yellow', turmeric, or tlu* r<x>l of the 
ki^dPninij; for blues and blacks, iniiigo leaves or 
mangrove hark. Pii.^ples and viokus were got l>y the 
admixture of sticklac and indig«»; greens by hdraixturo 
of turmeric with an infu.sion of (hips of ki^dirntnj or 
shoots of tlie young rambuUin : grey by ju.st dipping in 
indi^: orange by just dipping in sti{5klac. Lime was 
u.sed to darken bliaw and ytdiows; immersion in 
fermented ctxtamt milk to darken puq>Ie and !>iaok. 
A solution of alum in water and the acid fruit of the 
ttmm (jHugur fix<?d the colours. Different countries 
used different dye,s according as they were tiilaHnd or 
on the .sea; Raman, for want of mangrove hark, had to 
t»e content w'ith indigo leaves. Vegetable dytts were 
not supplanted all at once, Pr(rf>ahly hxal searedty of 
hark or leaf may have l»een the thin end of tlie wedge : 
the trouble iu producing secondary (jolours and pure 
tones must have helped ; at Sitiawan Mr. Wray fmind 
sticklac and turmeric in use for the production of reds 
and yellows, aniline dyes for green and blue. The 

i » Miim. 
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natural depravity of man did the rest, and from tlM 
Aesthetic point of view the essential beauty of muidi 
Malay silk has departed. Apparently it was not 
taste, but lack of' the means to sin, as Mr. Wray 
suggests, that saved the weaver of old from colours 
that sear the eyeballs of the elect : if further evidence 
were needed, it lies before us in the fact that taste is 
the product of quarters where foreign influences 
prevail and home fabrics are hardly worn. “You are 
fair my dear; why do you affect light-coloured shawls? 
Why not wear rich greens and retls'^” I overheard a 
Malay lady of the old fich<»ol say to a girl from the 
Colony. “Am I a red-crested green jungle parrot?” 
was the reply. 

Whether’ the thread is home-made or bought 
EurojK*an the skein* has to he woxmd on to a spool* to 
Ik* inserted in the weaving shuttle’ of hollow bamboo 
closed at one end. This is done by slipping it over a 
large hxise <'vlindrical wheel or winder* revolving on a 
pivot against a wooden upright fixed in a heavy stand, 
and attaching one end of the thread to a fibre or 
rattan sjxx)l fixed transversely at a little distance from 
another cylindrical wheel,* which is turned by a handle 
an<l revolves the spool rapidly by means of a driving 
cord. For laying the warp, the weaver employs a 
couple of parallel beams placed on the floor and having 
fixed ill them a number of long upright wooden pc^; 
the parallel lieams are connected in the centre by means 
of a sliding j^am at right angles to them; and the 
whole* represents as it were a squat capital “H,” of 
which the cross stroke can be drawn out to any length; 
it is always drawn out to the desired length of the 
warp. Above it from the rod there is suspended 
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lM>rizontally an (^long rack^ about fbur feet long and 
a fo(A wide, the long aide of the frame being bor^ at 
e(}ual distances to admit the insertion of spools on 
which thread has been wound. Thread is drawn 
down from these overhead spools, carried to and fro 
between the parallel beams on the floor and dro{^f>ed at 
each end, one inside and the other outside the upright 
pegs alternately, so that the threads cross each otl^r 
midway : threads of different colours are chosen from 
the different stKwIs ac(X>rding to the pattern desired 
for the warp. The requisite number and verity of 
threads having been laid, the warp is ready for 
mounting on the loom. 

The Malay loom is practically identical with the 
English hand-loom. Throughout the Archipelagti, in 
the Peninsula, in Sumatra and in Java it would seem 
to be imater and better made than the loom used in 
India: and the weaver, * instead of sitting in holes 
dog in the ground, sits on a raised tiuortng or on a 
cross-bench, her legs stretched out under the web. 
In the Peninsula, it is the northern statca, Patani, 
Kelantan, Trengganu, that are famous for their 
weaving, and in the southern states the craft 1ms only 
been carried on by immigrants frmn the north or by 
immigrants from Sumatra. There are aoiiie few 
differences in the technical terms, and the Ptminsiilar 
loom is far more handy than the fraine!eae, treaiUe* 
less loom described by Marsden and illtmiratod in 
Huigronje's book on the Achinese. *‘piie end pt the 
warp beit^ made fast to a frame, the witede ll leopt 
tight and tJbe w«b eiretched out by meaiis uf a ipeoies 
of yoke, which is fastened behind tlm body whm the 
person weaving sits down. . . (The hoddlai) mm 
otibmr np and down to admit the isoof , uol Irotti Iht 
eiaaemitieg as in our looms nor dlsoted by ^ fait* 
» PtMfm fiapSCwm 
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by torning e^ewopys two flat sticks which pasf 
between them. The dimcription does not fit the loom 
used now in the Peninsula nor does it fit the Bata Bam 
loom* which differs tmt slightly from the northern 
loom. The weaver of the Peninsula works sitting 
on a bendi fitted to one end of the loom frame, ‘ with 
the warp, across which the wooP is to be interwoven, 
extending away from her horizontally in the Bata 
Bara pattern, slanting downwards from her in the 
loom of the northern states, the latter looking to give 
a better command over the work. The further ends 
of the warp thread are wound round a yam-beam* or 
transverse board fixed in grooved side-poste* that hdid 
it vertically or slantingly according as the loom is 
the Batu Bara or Peninsula pattern. The yara-bemu 
may be drawn forward or backward by means of ropes 
running along the sides of the frame in Batu Bara 
looms, or in the Peninsttla looms by the neater 
(onirivance of a transverse bambcK^ ti^ parallel to 
it b^ sliding movable strings and fastened taut to the 
frame end by only one rope in the centre; this lattm 
contrivance making the process of moving the yarn- 
beam to and fro simpler. No yoke is required b^nd 
the weaver’s back to tauten the web, the nearer end 
of which is fastened on a transverse cloth-beam fixed 
securely in the outer wooden frame and the fdrtbm 
end by means of yarn-beam and rope just described. 
One or more transverse laths* are pushed in and emt 
the threads of, the warp to keep them in order .* or a 
laige weaver’s sword* inserted if it is desired to use 
special shuttles^ for gdd thread. And the warp is 

I Both hudl and Uimid leonu «n UMdl hff Uw Dytim tad Um tmim 
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controlled by means of a pair of heddles* or vertical 
frames (a double pair may be used for complicated 
patterns) each of them carrj'ing half as many loops 
made of white unbleached thread as there are strands 
in the warp. The strands of the warp alternately 
miss a loop in the one heddle and jmss through a 
loop in the other; pass through a loop in the one 
heddle and miss a loop in the other. . The 
heddles de[)enti from bars across the upper frame 
of the loom by means of strings, one see-saw 
wocalen yoke® commanding them both and moving 
up at one end and down at the other like the beam 
of a pair of sc’ales, as the weaver pre.sses down one 
heddle or the other with her feet by means of two 
treadles* or cross sticks which hang attached from 
each heddle by cords. The lowering of one heddle 
lowers every alternate strand and raisc's the other, 
a passage thus being left for the shuttle over one 
set and under the other set of stiands. That heddle 
being allowed to rise and the other huddle being 
pressed down, a return passage is left for the shuttle 
over those threads of the warp* which it passed under 
•and under those threads which it passed over before. 
The threads of the woof are pressed by the weaver 
towards her and into position by a comb* suspended 
in a vertical frame* from a cross-bar on the lop of 
the Iof>m frame, and on the fineness of this comb the 
quality of the texture depends. As the cloth is 
woven, it is wound round the cbth-beam,’ 

The colour scheme or pattern of Malay fabrics is 
secured in various ways. Tartan, chequer and str^NS 
patu^rns result merely from the arrangement in warp 
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and woof of the dyed thread. These are the simplest 
patterns. Did they accompany the race in its 
migration from the north ? The kain Champa is of 
draught-board pattern and Patani and Kelantan still 
produce coarse tartan skirts of vegetable fibre; the 
tartan must have been long and firmly established to 
resist the invasion of Javanese fashions, which 
succeeded only in ousting the tartan head-kerchief. 

Then there is another style, which would appear 
to be peculiar to the north, and hardly affected south 
of Perak; which is found not only in sarongs, but 
more particularly in that shoulder-scarf which was 
the forerunner of the jacket. Parallels to the tech- 
nical process are to be found in the dyeing of Dyak 
textiles,’ and, according to Raffles, in the dyeing of 
coarse yarn curtains in Java. The silk so (lyed and 
wcvcn in Kelantan, Trengganu, Pahang, marks the 
perfection of this kind of work and is evidently the 
product of a high civilization. Its colours are a rich 
blend of reds, yellows and greens, the shape of the 
jmttern, if closely inspected, bearing a distant 
resemblance to the “lime,” from which it has acquired 
its name. As a rule no gold thread is interwoven. 

I cannot do Ijetter than quote Mr. Wray's description 
of the work as he saw it done by a Kelantan Malay. 
“The patterns are produced by "a process of tie and 
dye, but indike the Indian method, it is the warp 
threads before weaving which are tied and dyed and 
not the woveq cloth. . . A frame is constructed of 
four pieces of bamboo tied together with rattan or 
string so that it can be taken to pieces easily. The 
silk is wound on this frame till there is judged to 
be sufficient for the warp of the intended doth. 
It is then separated into distinct bundles of perhaps 

> ling Roth’* “NativM of Sinwdi, B. H. Borneo’* (toI. H, p. BP), 
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ooe hundred threads each and these bundiee are tied 
at either end of the frame; where a strip of the same 
pattern is repeated in the design, larger Imndles of 
threads are required for that portion than when it 
only occurs once. Then the covering up with waxed 
thn^ for narrow bands of colour and with strips 
of banana stem for broad bands is begun, the thread 
or banana stem being bound tightly round the bundles 
of silk-thread in such a way as to expose only the 
portion of warp that is intended to form the ground 
colour. Two strings are then threaded through the 
loops of the bundles (in place of the bamboo frame 
which is untied) so that the position of the bundles 
may remain the same during the process of dyeing. 
The ground portion having been dyed, the parts 
which are to be, say, blue are unwrapped. These 
are next dyed, and so on until finally the white parts 
are untied. By this method the whole of the threads 
for the warp have a pattern produced on them. They 
are then put in the loom and woven in the ordinary 
manner with a woof of threads of the ground ooloitt'. 
The effect of these kain limau cloths is very dbarmii]^ 
and harmonious and a great deal of their beauty is 
undmibtedly due to the woof being of the ground 
colour, so that each portion of the pattern is mixed 
with their colour, whereby all crudity of tint 
is avoided.” 

The tartan and “lime” would semn to be the only 
two patterns to which the Peninsula can peihaps lay 
claim as distinctive of its civilizations, though there 
are many others now made in it. Of these others, 
by far most important is the style of the cloth of gtdd 
for which Batu Bara and Palmnbang are famous; 
for not only are there many of Um SumatM 
weavers in the Peninsula but thmr work is laiiliM 
closely in the looms of Trengganu, thon|^ 
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is tiiin ftttd of inferior quality : sometitnes gold thread 
omaaient is anperadded on the lime fmttem. “For 
^ most paH,“ Mr. Wray writes, desOTibiitg the 
tetiliiiical {mxsMw, **gcild thread is only applied to 
^ woof, though occasi<uiaUy a few strands are laid 
in amongid the warp, so as to produce longitudinal 
lines of gold in the cloth. When simple straight 
transverse lines or hands are desired, the gold thread 
is used in the ordinary way in the shuttle, but where 
detached floral or other patterns are required, 
separate bobbins of gold thread are used and the 
thread is inserted where required as the weavit^ 
progresses, one bobbin being used for each line of 
flowers or other adornments: as many as thirty or 
forty bchbiiis may be used for tlm weaving of one width 
of highly ornate cloth. ’ ’ In this style, the silk ground 
is most often a rich red, sonietiines having a faint 
chequer traced in sparse white, blue or black threads, 
generally plain and dependent for boiuty on the 
small geometrical and floral patterns interwoven in 
gold thread with a mass of gold thread decoration 
at edge and on the kSpala sarong. 

What is obviously an imitation of this is made 
in Patani and Pahang by a process of gilding, 
similar to one employed in the Punjab. The name 
for the gold-leaf is Portuguese. “The cloth, which 
is usually of some dark-cobured indistinct plaid, is 
starcdied and then polished by laying it on a piecje of 
hard smooth wood^ and pushing a cowry shell, attadhed 
to a strong Wooden spring, over it. . . , The 

upper end of the spring is attached to the rafters of 
the house-roof. ... A number of woo^n 
stamps, with portions of patterus carved on 
are used by covering their sur^ice wiUi a gummy 
substance and impressing them tn the cloth. Gold. 
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leaf is then laid on the sticky impressions and when 
the giun is dry it is dusted off exwpt where it adheres 
to the jjattern. It is then biimisliml with a cowry 
shell. . . . The cloth cannot be washed. The 

whole process is very similar to the gilding of book- 
binding.'* The effet't is gtsal. though the work 
cannot .stand lieside tlw wo%en cloth of gold either for 
beauty or for st*rvice. Tlie ‘jmlished' cloth suggests 
a Bugis origin. 

I^ast and latest of the prf:»ctvss«*s practised in the 
IVninsula is a metinxl intnxluccd a|»partoitly at a 
recent tiate into f>inga|K>re by Bovitnese craftsmen 
and theme copied by nimble imitators of Trtuiggaiui. 
Its fabrics' aie gaudy ami meretricious and, like 
most thing.s with those attributes, extwdinglv jK»[Milar. 
Being an ejisier and cheaper (jrtxvss and <if lighter, 
more coiufortahle textun*. and its colour scheme 
giving sc»»pe for the use r>f every hue of aniline dye, at 
is, alas, supplanting the richer and chaster kain Uwum 
on the lieads and .shimlders of the fair It alio i« 
made by a pitxvss similar to one found in the I^unjah. 
“The silk is spread on a table having a padded top. 
The {mtterii is iinpriutml iti (Hitlitie.uniy by nieutta of 
carved W'ooden stamps; the stamp is pressed on a 
pad of wet rag impregnated with red ferfuginciua 
earth brought from Kling shojM iiuch as is 

used hy Hindus for making their caste -marks. Iha 
stamp, having been ehai^d with oihmr, i# rDlliad 
on a stiff brush which is fasteneni with it# hiillltti 
upwards on the tray 0aitatnitig the (Wgmaoteri giad. 
The stamp, after bmshitig, is applM to the 
The stamps arc miaU, containing only a ailifle Jdwer 
or a portion of a border, and (xiiisiderable jndg!iBent 
and skill is required to btiild up the faittem with 
them. The otitliiie thus formed in father 
i Mm» km* Mmm:,,-.' 
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linw whicli wash out in the subsequent process. Tim 
cbth may be single, but usually several thicknesses 
are tack^ leather at their edges and are done at 
once, the upper one aloim having the outline printed 
on it. The outlined cloth is given to women who 
prepare it for the dyers. A good deal of the pattern 
18 produced by stitching the cloth firmly together in 
puckers, and larger spaces which are intended not 
to take the dye are tied up tightly in pieces of the 
skin of the leafstalk of the banana, the workers of 
course being giiiiled by the outlined pattern which 
has been printed on the cloth; the tied cloth is then 
given back to the dyers who immerse it for a short 
link* in the dye for the gruiiiid i-olour (usually yellow, 
gre<*n and red). The cloth is then allowed to drj% 
the tying and stitching undone and all the thread 
pulled out. It now presents the appearance of a 
adoured cloth with a white pattern on it. It is 
next stretched on a short-legg^ wooden frame and 
patterns in different coloured dyes brushed in in free- 
hand on the white spaces left and some on to coloured 
ground. It is then ready for sale." 

Finally, though it is not practised by Peninsular 
Malays, it may he not out of place to quote Raffles’ 
description of the art of painting batek cloth, and by 
doing so to summarize all the branches of tlm art of 
weaving and dyeing known to the Malay race. 
Several kinds' of batek skirt are popular in Uie 
Peninsula which can be identified by pattern, texture 
and smell. "White cloths are steeped in rioe-watmr to 
prevent the colours from running," Raffles tells us, 
"and when they are dried ahd smoothed (calendered) 
oommences the process of tlm bta$k which gives the ; 
name. This is {mrfonned with Imt wax in a liquid ’ 
state , eontaiimd in a small and l||^t vessed either of | 
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copper or Miiver holding about an ounce and having a 
small tul)c of al»oul two inchee long through which 
the liquid wax ruiia out in a sitiall atream. . . Tha 

different patterns are trared out on both aidm of the 
clcih u'ith running wax. When the outline of the 
pattern is thus finished, aiieh parta of the cloth aa are 
intended t4j In* preaen'cd white or to receive any other 
colour than the general ground are txnwred in like 
manner with the liquid wax and then the piece it 
imniersefl in whatecer coloured dye may be intended 
for the grcHind of the pattern." The pattema are 
painted or printed into the white ajmeeM thus left. 

If we adopt the standard of comfiaraitve 
criticism, Mula> weaving i# the moat beautiful, 
unique and valuable of the iiiduatriea considered in 
this pamphlet, and simv, at least for wianen, llie 
skirt is hardly likely to be supplanted, it should not 
be hard to make it a live fiourishin,;^ indtHtr^ . Have 
we adopted any practical ateps to sIsjw the Bdala) 
that it can be self-supporting and that i» can give 
us fabrics witbtmt peer for colour nnd put tern 1 Afe 
we riot inclined to be conservative wlien* we nhcmld 
be liberal in our viewa, and lilierai just where we 
should be most conservative; I speak under 
correction, but if Europe can give im, a hand-loom 
caimble of producing textures as fine in less time 
than the Malay loom can produce them, lei us by nit 
means welcome and support it : the Malay win wA 
be backward to accept. Then instead of niaintalnijlg 
one oomplacetit old lady dosing overlber 
the indifference that (xmies of undisimted sway, 1al ns 
stimulate the rivalry and intdligenoe of pi^ iad 
teacher having expottetiia of all mathods el iniairh^ 
and dyeing, «»vcn Javanese women to teach ^ art or 
painting batpk clcith. Ixi ns, instead of tnndi^ llw 
weaving mistress into an dd age fmtkam, ilidsr tier 
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tluU; It is the as mach or more than the wemruag' 
that tiommands a Hving wage, that it takes no kmgmr 
to pro<lnoe a silk sarong than to produce a cotton one* 
that silk is after all cheap mid a month’s work on a 
silk sas’ong will briisg her twenty dollars, and a 
month’s work on cotton only as many cents. Above 
all, in every Goveihiment institution instant dismimal 
slmuid be tbe penalty for using aniline dyes and 
indulging in colour schemes crude and violent enough 
to break the comb of the lomn. If the Malay can get 
to know that he should be proud of his vegetable dyes 
and that fabrics coloured with them (»n command 
a price, race respect may be left to do the rest. 
Circumstance, fate if you like, may be against, him, 
but he and we shall have done our best. 


COBD-MAKINO. 

The jungle Malay has many ingenious substitutes 
for cord and rope. He will plait strips of green hide 
to fetter the newly-trapped elephant; he will use 
rattan for binding together the timbers of his honse, 
for the stays for his boat, the leading-cord in his 
buffalo’s nose. He will make rope of a blaric fibre* 
fm* driving fish, of pineapple fibre for fishing lines; 
and his children will use string of fibrous barli^ for 
their spinning tops. Cotton spinning, as we have 
seen, is practically an extinct craft : hut rocgh ccffd- 
making is still practised by fishrnrmeu. Mr. Wray has 
describe twu methods. ’Tn one a slender stick is 
fasteimd into a pear-shaped piece Hf hard wood and 
the other a pieoe of tin is oast <m the end of H. the 

stklt is ^ )ii|ii]idle and the umod|»r tin is the whorlf 
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Thesie implements are whirled by placing thf»n on the 
thigh, which is held in a slanting position, and 
rapidly pushing the open hand downward along the 
thigh, a rotary motion thus being given to the 
spindle." Mr. Wray further speaks of a "much more 
(implicated apparatus used in Pahang, a very 
ingenious contrivance for twisting three strands at 
one time by jmlling a cord backwards and forwards." 
As a matter of fact, the apparatus is not confined to 
Pahang; it is found, for instance, in the Oindinp 
also. It ainsists of a heavv lidless and liottomless 
box', with three revolving sticks^ athwart and inside it, 
about eight inches apart, their ends piercing and 
projecting a few inches beyond the sides of the box. 
To each of these three ends a strand is tied and 
carried away from the box a little farther than the 
length of string desired over some squat "telegraph 
posts" so to speak, with three reels^ each to keep the 
strands apart; the further ends of the three strands 
being tied together to a lump of wmid that is 
sometimes fitted with wheels so that it may draw 
near as the strands are twisted and shorten in length. 
The three thwart sticks are controlled by a cord tied 
round each of them and so arranged alkait a bamboo 
thwart beyond, that pulling to and fro keeps the 
thwarts revolving always in the same direction and 
twists the strands attached to their ends. In the case 
of rope, the completed cord may be doubled by hand, 
three double strands tied as almve described and the 
process repeated again. Completed "rope will be 
tanned with bark, before it is us(^ for lines or netting. 
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FMBEOIDERV. 

It ia related of Tuttier the artiat that on the 
oooaaion of hie giving a dinner, when hia housekeeper 
said she had got a leg of lamb and asked* him what 
else she should order, be replied, “Another leg of 
lamb, I suppose, if one not enough” The Malay 
has evolved hia I'tmtume on the same simple lines; 
“Another skirt, my dear,” we can imagine the 
primitive Malay male replying to the primitive Malay 
belle, when she asked him what she should wear as 
an upper garment: and hi) decision ruled down to 
quite recent times, so that it is no wonder to hnd that 
the 'Malay lady has little inclination for plain 
sewing-happy the oriental woman that she has not 
inherited a legacy of toil, due partly to climate but 
largely to lack of taste and neatness in design. For 
the pleasure of fancy-work, on the other hand, she 
exhibits both aptitude and liking. Embroidery^ of 
various kinds is employed to adorn the fringe of the 
mosquito curtain at marriages, pillow -ends, ^ small 
ceremonial napkins referretl to on every jjage of the 
Malay Annah, which are thrown over betel-nut 
utensils at court and at betrothals, over a raja's 
drinking bowl and over the shoulders of court 
attendants. The invariable use of embmidered cloths 
at court, as well as the Sanskrit name of the curtaiit 
fringe, probably points to an Indian origin for the 
art : and the C-hinese chronicles of the tenth century 
tell us how kin^s of Sumatra with Indian names wore 
“flowered silk adorned with pearls,” used “canopies 
of feathers and embroidered curtains.” Many divers 
influences, however, must have been at woii to 
produce the modern styles of embroidery. Chinese art 
must have long made itself felt : the chronicles tdfl 
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bow an emperor, at the beginning of the fifteenth 
Cintury, sent kings of Malacca “velvets, silks and 
gauzes embroider^ with gold,” “suits of clothes 
embroidered with dragons, and one suit with hUtm." 
Antique belts of scarlet cloth and silk trousers are still 
to be found beaded and with inlet discs of coloured 
glass, adornments that distinguish embroidered 
Chinese lianners also. They are the exact counter- 
part of garments desc'ribed in folk-tales at least 
three hundretl vears old ; of Awang Sulong's trousers, 
for example 

'*I{ound ihi* a hiimImJ 
Round tlvc waint, h thoumHnd pHttc^mn; 

LittU* with 

Larger gores with larger discs.*' 

Very rarely a woman's shoulder-scarf may be seen, 
the ends woven plain and decorated wiUi siUt 
embroider}'. Nowadays, however, embroidery is 
hardly ever used for the adornment of gamMOita, but 
is reserved for the aforesaid ai)pnrieoaiKces of court 
life. At the marriage of a raja of standing, as much 
as five hundred ddlare will he expended on 
embroidered artitdes. on the lon^ sleeping mats for 
him and his bride, their round piilowti and their fiat 
pillows, the fringe on the m^uito curtain, the fringe 
on the stand for their drinking vessels, the oeieincaiial 
sitting mats, their praying mata, the conicail 
dish-covers'; the cost of material idmie prdbably 
reaches three hundred dollars at least. The art 
would seem to flourish at its best at Bandar on the 
Perak river and at Koala Kangsar : and tlm wcnkman- 
ship of their mats, which will find Malay purchasers 
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»l m niiu^ M two tosdred and fif^ dollara for a 
atngle ajpecifiiNi, is the admiration and envy of other 
ooiuitriM at in^uetrial shovre. It is the cme art above 
all others for which Perah can claim now to be 
diiaiiiguybed and in which the present generation can 
boast of excelUnfl; the work of its anoestore; and it is 
fine enough to l^allenge rivalry in any country : the 
patterns are chaste, the colours rich and well assorted, 
the workmanship exquisite. 

As 1 have said, various kinds exist and a single 
decade will see one fashion ousted and another 
reinstated. Till lately embroidery in raised relief, 
perhaps a novelty from Europe, was the fashion in 
Perak, commanding in price half as much again as 
the old flat surface embroidery, which 1 understand 
is now in vogue once more. It is impossible to lay 
one’s fingure accurately on the home of styles so 
mixed and many. The earliest t^pe may have been 
that where patterns cut in difierent coloured stufis 
were hemmed neatly on to a ground material. The 
precious metals, as we have seen, were employed in 
place of lace, and in the bo-leaf fringe repoussi silver 
plates are commonly inset in the leaves. Sequins 
and discs of coloured glass from China would 
naturally succeed to these. A trashy substitute with 
pocH* folk is gilt paper patterning, the edges secured 
by stitching. T^ mosquito curtain-fringe, pursee* r 
and often watch-pockets and slippers, are covered wi^ 
bead-work, qJU but the first clearly showii^ Chinese || 
influence. Napkins, pUlow-ends and mats are ^ 
decorated mostly with embroidery in silk, of ^ 
(apparently in modem times tjpdy) in raised’ gol^ |l 
tbr^. For the method of t^tis raised work: this 'll 
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iiniforniity of ruuniug pattern is ingeniously secured 
by drawing one section on a piece of paper, foldii^ it 
severaJ times against uncut }>a})er and titen cutting 
through the folded pafjers so as to give the design in 
duplicate or more as required : the open-work scmll 
thus obtainetl is plaml on a larger piece of i>a{)er. 
where the rest of the patu*rn has already l)een drawn 
in free-hand, and use<i to guide the drawing of the 
tmifonii foliated siroll in its plaie within the larger 
design. The |)ajx*r in its final shape is cut into open- 
work, the oj)en sjmces to l>e the plain iMickgrouiid and 
the piijier scroll remaining to l)e the embroidei^l 
pattern. The open-work jmiterti is then tacked tm t he 
material, which ha.s lieeii lined with canvas and 
stretchetl on a Wi>otleii frame which it is auatltenia 
for male-folk t<» touch — "let not the axe venture near 
the embroidery fri^ie,’ runs a Malay proverb. In 
the case of raised einbroiilery. the jmttern is **ui in 
cardboard and line {xittern is st‘cur«*<l by stitcbing 
one or more piece of rotan »ega fine<i down into ond 
by being pulled through holes punched in thin iron, 
large to small successively. Gold th]*ea<i is never 
stabbed through the material, but carried to ami 
fro oil a winder and sliichtHl across the surface 
of the pattern by means of a needle and (♦ loimHi 
thread. 

The old simple foliated and conventionai Malay 
patterns are admirable ; and what service Europe has 
done the art in the way of material ami craftsman- 
ship, it has, alas! more than counteracted by 
introducing tlie bane of crude realism in design. 
Realism, however, is Ui be found chiefly in horrid 
samplerB and on trifle like slippers : the large 
embroidered mats and pillow-ends are untouched and 
extraordiuarily fine. 
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LACE 

Laoe requires little notice. It is manufactured 
in Palembang and in the Peninsula at Malacca. The 
word for it* Is Portuguese, and the Malay name for 
the small lace edging^ now made is merely descriptive 
of anything notched and zigzag. Technical terms 
for the pillows, bobbins and so on employed by the 
workers do not help us at all to the history of the 
art, being the ordinary Malay terms for similar 
objects no matter what their use : “the bat’s elbow” 
for Vandyke or chevron pattern, “the leech’s stomach” 
for bar stitch, “the lotus blossom” for flower pattern, 
“the water-course” for interspaces, are very common 
descriptions of designs in weaving, carving and silver 
work. Tetting alone its Tortugneae name, it is 
obvious, from the nature of Malay dress, that lace is 
exotic and alien to the genius of the people. 

The art would seem never to have been of much 
atHount, and now it has deteriorated into making a 
niggling silk lace edging of no delicacy of tissue and 
of colours mixed without taste or restraint; an edging 
detrimental to the neatness of the veils and hand- 
kerchiefs on which they are sewn. “Fifty years ago,” 
writes Mrs Bland, “really fine cotton pillow lace was 
made in Malacca and worn bv chiefs and hajis on 
ooats .ind trousers, and it may still be seen 
occasionally at weddings, but with the use of 
European clothing has more or less disappeared. TTie 
present geneVation are content to use nine to ninete^ 
bobbins, while their grandmothers and great aunts 
used fifty to one hundred or even more. Moreovey, ' 
they have lost all their patterns, all their fine bobbim 
and even their pillows. The white ants hav» 
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consumed them lUl . . . Th^ never seem to have 
made white edgings; all their white laces betii^ 
insertions joined together fur trouser benders. ” 

Mrs. Bland furtl^r adds, ‘*The pillow' is of the 
simplest description — a rough wooden sloping stool, 
padded with cloth and stuffed with sawdust . . . 

The boWbins® are made of wood, horn or ivory . . , 

The patterns^ are pricket! out in paper . . . The 
most common stitch is the fastening stitch* : it does 
not resemble the torchon ‘half stitch’ or ‘whole 
stitch,’ but seems to lje original.” 

i%t\mr ititchwi nr of from fiW»l of 111# loc# lo lilt lfv|i 

givtn nr# fmeh^k or ##reA* 
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L— THE HOUSE. 

OABl fiAt MEMBUAT RUMAH. 

(1). Plrlcafrat.<~>(8ttman dohulu; bfiliyong, p£rp»til.) Oirgi^ 
{MHNuig, g. teDgao. Kt^tom jantan, k. b^'tina, k. lis, k. ehuohi, k. 
pErapat. Pahat kuka. p. k^hil, p. Mmt. Kapak. P^nfcwak. 
Baneki (andi 4»ang. B^nang arang. 

(3). Pachak tiang Lima batang tiang Hu. Tiang 

ajlrambi gantong tiga batang; tiang <4^rambi aama naik tiga 
batang. Buboh raaok. Bub<^ gt^i^gar. Bifboh lantai. Buboh 
biiidul. BubcA jj^nang pintu. Buboh aJang di-atas k£pala 
tiang. Buboh gulong alang panjang. Buboh tunjok lanpt. 
BtibdJk tulang bumbong. Buloh kaaaii jantan. Buboh pSnind^ 
kaaau jantan. Buboh kayu panjang Buboh anak kaaau kfobil. 
Paaaag atap. Paaang rabong p^rapat. Buboh t4.‘bair iayar. 
Buboh jiauam dluding. Buboh r^mbat. Buboh jfii^ak dindtng. 
Bubdh dindhug. Buboh aamir apit dftngan nibong. Bawi^ 
nunah buboh p^yambut. Bub(di tongkat. Ataa rumah aifinilk 
afikat buat bilek. Di-bawah alang buboh pSlari tikua. Buboll 
pintu. Buboh tangga. 

(S). HimbuKi atap. — ^TStak nipah di-rintia daun btaar* 
biaar^oya. Sudah rintie, ohari nibong gigi bdlalang aa>tfogahi 
tnaaak aa>tihigah muda Buat mtingkawan panjang tCngah iima. 
Kimudian di-btatok daun nipah di-ataa bihigkawaa; aSmat 
dtogan bimban atau rotan lalu jSmur. 


II.— BOATING TEEMS 

Balov I give liata of words prcqiter to boats and yacditjag: 

(a). A ttat^of words, whose meanings are to -found fo‘ 
Mr. \^Ukiinoo’s Abridged Dictkmsaty. (h) a list of words talmn " 
Irofo other souroes, notably frnn the same aotliar*a IpiEa^! 
IlioftioRiuy «Bd Imm MS. aeoounta of boating tsknn dcniia '% | 
kk% lent to me, wd alafi freon tfa« list at fh« nad mi 
Ifr. WntfoffoB Smyth’s Artfole. have not imdariM tfjfjl,;, 
to my text. W^tda marked wiSi in 

apt not Mali Haligl*, 
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(a). Ambm, andakkun, mdohnn, irnggol^ mgk&k, mgin 
(q.v,) aitia, aptt* ^ ana, ^tong: btrandu, baiiar, fcflair, fcoiii, 
buhutan; ehe^hi, elmnda, chandit, chanting, chikar, ckihga, 
ehfmai^ cMpu, ehiau; dandm, daman, daymg, dogmg, duga; 
impul; gandong, gtheng, gfgaM, gi^ladak, gfhdir, gflimatt 
glUong, giti$, gnbang; jalak, flfgong^ jUrpmbak, jirabang,^ jib, 
jmgkong, jmgor; kakap. kala$* kapi, katir, kitai, kiflipnit 
klUndam, kilikir, kfliii, k^lulua, kihwer (Dut^h) kfmpang, 
kfpah, kitiap, ki^mkah, kckel^ khtp, kimhul, kong, 

koiak, kuku, kumai, kurimg; labl^rang, lahuh, Umgkup, hmchmg, 
teperdepcr^ linggh, liu: magufi, fnereng, mofa; ohng, mgkak; 
pah palkah, pakah panioh\ f>at'mg, pagatup pi^ngapnh, plrfewa- 
kan, pinchalang, p^man, ptrum, priang, peptr, pia#, pilau, 
rilang^ rlfmbaf, riang, m: nailafc, mdan, mngkU, mnggah $auh 
(<|,v.) »umng.^UkaL taul, t^mhrmng; undnk : uangkang, 

(h). Amhai, iht* breadth f»f h nail m numwtfA b> the 
b<>llr-ri)jM* aniampanjing, (1) ^tnall at the tKdtoni *4 IVMit’a 

»tay», (2) the f«tiek at the end et the m}»e opjxmite the rhnrfci, 
taek-ring for nail fixed in rhahang guHng 


Anghul aughid — (1) inetuI ring for ettbig up iftaya to or 
l>elajing taek of «i«il tioth for** and aft, ^2t lh» ^matneiital *bir 
aerosa the j^*teni of the kf*lrk only, with er«b*» eyet luahed in 
position 

Amng-nrting, the ring to which llo «iaya ot n ate 


fiabrtf, spn*ad (of a mil) 

Baniah re«t. stipjmrt 

Bam, vrrm nirWer-head. tinwart #%up|w»rttiig - feari 


Bilibnf, a double-htwWi puddle* 

Bikm pi^ngnmpih eniteh for ateit^ring |*«dclh!\ 
Bingku^htngku (kajang) cnitehea m w>lid forki? for unpporl* 
ing awning, stepped in )ointw of hambis) 


Birai, a thin sharp boat side aa dktinet frmn IwiMid ffwwale 


Bfrmat, a one^maated aatting boat* 

Bmh blflmbang, imc^k or cap at lop of miiat 
Oliahan^ gnling, horizontal fork bow and atarm 
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Ohadak, slopbig of maato (tielaiigor). 

Chadif outdggera. 

VhatMut, an oar uml ob a ralt. 

VhempiUmg, a ioog paddiiog ratux: (tSumaira;. 

Chupur, heia for maat. 

Danffok, to be high agtouud Ktem bulj floutmg. 

• Dapirat, a rope fender for proteetiug the ship’s side. 

* (Jai pfUmp jib, bowsprit stays. 

(iaing, a false keel not extending along tlie whole length of 
the true keeh a sort of shallow fin-keel of wood. 

Oandar, shank of anchor, shaft of our. 

ifiiUt, rattan gromuietii or oar loops. 

Jimpu-jimpu, ensigu-stalT step 

Jirubong, jfmmbung. bitmhong, iiiuttiug awning ftsr goods 
on duck. 

Jiriba. to lay a ship <m its side (for caulking). 

Jilak, store-room m the bows of a native* boat. 

Kahk pmku, figure-head 

Kan, the ornamental balustrade of the Jandait 

Kapa, a sort of very temporary giiuw'alc 

Kilaitak, a locker (Kedah). 

KSltttlau, oahic-bits extending across bows on which cable is 
wound. 

KHam kinuidi, n peculiar oval blwk with tw<i holes in it 
uswl wdth puddle rudder. 

Layar, (ace Abridgeil DicUouary) and layar bata%g, a 
triangular sail like a lateen sail, in Pahang the conunoneat form 
of Malay rectangular aail, layar bulu ayam, a kind of balanced 
lug with short well-peidced gaff and long boom; layar gawaif 
a top sail' layar pfngapoh, top sail; layar ptnyorong, a miitiiwn 
sail; layar puchok jnla, a ‘shoulder of mutton’ sail; layar lap, 
a lug sail; layer admandira, it sprit sail; layar aokong, a stay 
sail; layar apii, § batten lug; iayar ianjongs^l. batang. 

Lapar, faoriaontal poles on which ends of kajang test, 
supported iupang. 

Liang kumbang, limber holes, spaces loft underneath the 
ribs for the passa^ of water to the boiling well. 

Idnting, pilinting, (Sing.) the nai^e given fo a afaturt woodett 
bar up<m which the oars of a Malsf boat are placed. 

Maatit, a rope to hold the sail tfrhen it is lowered. 
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Mata kttam, mlKHrl stieks with kndbt on tfailBi. thu* 
mwmblini; a orab’K ayes oo stalks fitted into ^ tmgktd-aaakml, 
Murahf the lower fastening of a sail. 

Papon tirapit, the siraku next to opii Vhnpong. • 

Papon pitttHffkoh, the strakc next to the papal* tirapit. 
Papan guntong, or /Ntpen »iar, the top atrake. 

Papan lapek $auh, buw-sheets on which anchor is ttoared. 
Pirapal, indented line. 

Plrimpin, rope edging of luff of sail. 

Pompang, fishtng>boat of the tompoa icoiak type (Kcdali) 
Sabang, a smali triangular soil permanentl}' attacht'd to 
tlw mast and rolled round it when not in use. 

SHhir, lockers for clothing (Kedah). 

Hiku'tiku, little pieces joining the tliwaiia. 

Simpir mfrak, gallery on a native ship. 

Subang babi, false stem taking ends of rubing. 
tSadu Hfk, the upper portion of tangkup bllakami. 

* Tabur, a square sail; the smaid meaauring from top of 
mast. i.r. under the top-gallant sail. 

* Tabur, hara, ditto on main of fuli-rigge<l sliip, 

* Dot. ditto on the foremast. 

* Kilimi, ditto on hind-mast. 

Tali anak, the lashing which holds cable to thank. 

Tali anja, peak halyard. 

Tali anggok, bob-stay of jib-boom. 

* Hh bara gai, main tack. 

Tali hidong, a halyard near the mast. 

Tali Chungking, peak halyard(liauling part). 

* Tali tirengkit gai, foretof-'k rope used with boom of 
foremast. 

Tangkup bilakang, the wooden pksce to which rudder fal 
affixed (papan tutup muka). 

Tangkup huluan, howbead » papaa tutup muka (iH>'puie|. 
TiUtai, (he slats of the rubing. 

Timbaiu, fore and aft battens of out-rigged bow gatlefy, 
Tiringkii, nquare sail between the loweal anl ^ 
dedc. '■ 

Tiringkit dal, lowest Square sail on focettad. 

Tiringkii auwai, the town a il . 

Tiang tupimg, kb» foeemMl. 




AmifBwas. 


. 'yfkmS ^ minsen. 

Tongkm, niovabie bBtoti at bows; tb4 is gigat, the 
next ban. 

TuU, little OK)«M*bar inside bows to which a ctnd is attaciied< 

fnpei’tup^, cleat, a piece ot wood {astened to mast tibwaii 
or gunwale fat belaying ropes. 

Umbeng, lie moored ^tween two cables, one attau^Msd to 
tlw f^Kv. one to an anchored buoy. 


III. -DARI HAL MEMBUAT TIKAB. 

I..{^paB itti didagang pula yaani di^mul^ m^nganyam tifcar 
itu, di^mikian p^'ri>nya. Make di-amhil m#n|^uang yang audab 
Kfdia itu kadar dua urat di-pafangkan aatu di-ataa satu dan 
di*ambil pula dua iagi di*p^rbuat di^mikiau itu juga lalu di* 
kfimbailutti kapada palang yang pertama tadi dan dl*lipatkaa 
hujong palang yang kiklua itu mgHiya rofnindbh palang yang 
p^Henna guna<nya mtoahankan aupaya jangan ta bbrinsut ka« 
Sana ka-mari pads maaing'masing palang itu ra>itu sang^t 
penlah pula nama>nya. D^mikian-lah di>pl^rbuat>nya bbrgaati- 
ganti; i^pas satu satu pula: kira-kira sa>haJ<ta l<?beh kurang 
panjong-nya lagangan itu di>anyani<nya>lah sadikit-aadikit peda 
sa>bdiah yang tiada bArsangkut pjtrdah itu supaya mfilebarfcan 
daging tikar itu s?rta jangan ia bengkang-bengkok. 8a-tiiidi 
panjang-lafa lagangan-nya itu maka ada aa-pardh-aa-paroh 
nibteka di<pakai-nya sdtar nama>nya ya4tu aa*batang kayu 
di-pftrbuat-nya nipia dan aama rota potong-nya sa-olab-olah fcayti 
rule juga ti^tapi tiada bulat a^p^rti rule itu dan panjattg-nya 
kini'kim fintim atau tujoh basta guna-nya m^mb^ulkaa la g a»( ipiiti 
tikar itu. M^a ya*itu-lah diol^takkan di*ataa tikar yai^g 
bfirtagang itu s^ntiaaa aa-hingga lebar-Iah bidang tikar Itii di< 
a^garkan tiada lioleh ia bengkang-bengktdc Iagi baharu<i«h tidsdt 
di'pakai sgtar itu. Midta ada>Iah bdrbagai'bagai enyam itu ed g 
yang auka bbrtampok pinang dua lepia dan ada yang aw>la|de 
tbricadang-kadang tklak langaong pule. T«tapi |iladau tihMt. 
guiong itu dapat tiada hbndak-iah bi^tampdk pinang baak ea-lapkl ^ 
atau dua lapia; milainkan tikar hampar atau tilnr bMt^cir 
tiada-lah dbpfirbuat bertampok pini|^ banya anyam I 

dang aahaja. Maka tampok phun^ itu di*tlhi|iAtdAttgdh 
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di'kiri kanan-nya bi^ndak-lah di-apit d^^ngan kdlamt nama-oya. 
Ada pun. duddk-nya tampok pinang titi pada hampir tj^pi fcikar 
tiu ktra-kira aa-jt>ngkal atau aa-pt^ii'^inpap daripada U>pi>nya; dan 
jika dua atau tiga lapia taiiifiok pinang itu di-aa-bdlah dalam 
daripada yang di-t^pi itu-lah lagi au-kira-kira aa-pSli'^mpap atau 
iibeh jarak-nya antam aatu dt^ngan aatu. Sa t^lah Upaa daripada 
anyaui tainpok pinang dan k^larai itu lain di-anyatn pula kadar 
sa-piflf'iripap atau ttajt^ngkal nivnyampaikan kn-U^pi<nya lain 
di'lapis yaani mt'^inatikan auyain t^pi-nya ddngan nti’dipatkan 
hujong ratnhu auyanmn yang aa-di^rnn kahadapan dan yang 
aa di^run ka-b£iakang lagi itu hriidak tJifniatikan-nya di aiaipkan 
pula ^*rta di-poUtiig rainbn-raiubii-nya na-hingga hafiia. Maka 
k(&pala-nya itu rf^nlmHu-Iah juga di-pM>uati pada mai»a nu'^ngati- 
yani-nya dari nniiu-tnuia lagi ya-itu ada tiga jiHua fH'rlaiatau 
k^pala-nya itu ya itu aatu pantat wiinit naiua nva. ki’dim li^u, 
dan k^tiga piadiok n'lamg. Maka hia-hn tikar itn pula lala dtia 
marbaiii witu l»'r|M'‘njunj Ij^tul •Mihuja )»iiatu lagi lu'rt-hangMp 
dua pula. 


IV — MCTflt)!) OF COLontINii KRKtB AST) OTHEK 
ltI.AI)i;S WITH AHSEMC 

Bv I. Wa.T 

Tlie bladt! Ia>ing rU*an, thiw aiv t»« dwtimd way# tn wba'b 
thn wcdution of arwita- may la* applitMl t*> it dfr known 

rwapcctivdy »»** mnM^i and or tfmihf'i «nd„rat*’, B’ania^ 

maaalc imuhI la* dnin* at niglit. *a»d il thaw* in .uy wind bknwing. 
undur a moffiquito ntsl. Tli«* nwnk* i» favparnd in tin* following 
way far foiouring two kirm bla<i>*a. Take 13 IS pnppnr- 

coma, aix bird p(*ppen«, oo«» ntitntt*g and a pajcn*! of IW root irf a 
fod^flowenal clitnlarr ('alli*d iikift fk/zaka nwinf, <d 

tJie *i*« of baif a nutiiu'g. tinnd op all tb«»w ? pul into ft eup 
and add tb«* juie*- of «..nf litre* and a half and allnw In ftltetd. 
Strain through a pajcr of dMh tusai to th» Stud ftdd atanil JiaM 
ft draebm of powdrrad arariiir : th« rialdi»h'CM)le»tirftd twrirfn 
•raisnic told in the baxaar ia pit* fnrrrd by wmie mMi tlm wliilft by 
o^tera. The mixture ia tluio put into • Mmnli etip or idlfttl IwiWf 
kfhftfig trfaieb b«a a temporary wooden handle made of 
witfa ft alktiog ring of r»lt«a fixed to H, «ni| ia M |iwr # Aw 
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mi the cwintenk iillowed to hml until the miirtiiirt* it mtiieed to 
•hunt one^balf and beeoinea altnoat of the <kiingigtoney of oreatiif 
when it ia removed from the fire The blade i» then taken by 
the ahank in the l^*ft band and the hot mixture of atnenie applied 
to it with the fiogefn of the right hand. It ia worked and 
rubbed ai) over it, in the mme way aa the Ume^jukse waa applied 
before to elean if , m<m^ of the mixture being added from time to 
time m nKntjn*cl ami rx!*ia*iionalIy a little coconut milk. If all 
ia well, the blade will be at^eii to darken alowly in places and 
the damask cmhuc into view. The rubbing is continued till 
portions of the blade are nearly black. This taken from about 
thirty to forty iiimtiles. H'he milk of a coconut whose shell is 
just betginning io darken is put into a basin and the fingers am 
dippetl into It and slowly th*» aisenic is washed off. After it is 
all remoml* the tilaile m riibiK'd for some ten mimitos with the 
coconut milk and is then dried with a cloth and aftorwards 
gently rubbed with a tuft of the fine shavings of a piece of dry 
bainlKio This dries and at the same time slightly poKabea the 
parts of the blade that ha%e not been darkened with the 
colouring mixture, partkndarK those thin bright lines of steel 
known as pamur prmk A good blade will now' show all the 
tints and gradations of colour from a fine black to pure white. 
The final operation is giving the blade a slight coating of 
coconut oil This is niblx'd on sparingly all over it and then 
w ipi^l off again as far m possible This makes the blade brighter 
and also m^rves to proteii it from rust. The second method 
known as iraraag is performed as follows. 'The blade 

having bcMUi cleaned in one of the ways already described* i» 
driiHl and put out in the stin to warm. A lime is taken and 
carefully peeled, a piet'e is cut off with the blade, and some of 
the juice squeezed out on to it. With the finger is dipped into 
the dry fxiwdertsl luwenic and rubbed on; more lime- juice and 
arsenic ar«' taken as required, and the rubbing with the fingeiW 
is ciUkiinueii and towards tlie end of the operation a little 
coconut milk is added. During all this time the blade is kept 
in the sun. as the warmer it is the sooner the deposit of amente 
takes place. When it is judged to be dark enougli^ mm cocgninl 
mltk is added and the araente is gradually aU washed aimy* The 
darkening goes on for some time alter the mmovid of all Ihe^ 
arsenic. When quite finished, the Pads is dried wi^ a cMht 
rubbed with bamboo iriiavings, and fnatly dressed with a 
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oooQOUt oU. Tile time taken to vmrang a him by this method 
¥ varies with the nature of the steel and the heat of the aun. 
from 90 to 40 or even 60 minutes. The result is, in appearance, 
the same as that obtained by the other method, but it is said 
not to protect the blade hom the rust efficiently. 

The edges of inferior blades, ot those whose edges will not 
darken properly, are carefully rubbed over with the juice of a 
young betel-nut, oe of the shoot of the otie<»u»t palm. WlM^ver 
taese fluids touch the blade it will become quite black; reinings 
may also be tnuMHi on it with them. Again, parts that are 
intended to be white are sometimes cuatcil with was before 
the arsenic is applied, to protect them fioni its actiim. These 
are, however, hardly legitimate prtsresses, and rue only used to 
give inferior blades the appearance of Is-lter quality onris, like 
the sham colouring that is given to comnurn gun-barrels in 
imitation of the real Damastius barrels. 

Yet another way of wlouring blades has been described to 
the writer, though not actually shown in operation like the two 
preceding methods. The blade is cleaned and is then rubbed 
with tae following mixture ; coconut-milk, black pepper, bird 
peppw and arsenic. This preparation not Iwiled and the 
colouring is perfcnmed iu the day in full siinahitie. 

When it is wished to remove the arsenic from a blade, 
lime-juice and fresh crushed sireh leaves are rubbed ovwr It. 
Lime juice by itself or other real acids will not remove tlte 
coating of arsenic, and may therefore lie used (o. clean and 
brighten up an old blade that has previously been Coloured, the 
blade being afterwards washed in coc<inut milk and dried as 
already described. 

It may perhaps be of interest to mentam here that a very 
excellent preparation to preserve the blades of weapons is made 
by dissolving best white wax in spirito of turpentine or bena(de. 
The wax should be cut up into thin shavings, put into a bottle, 
and just covfsred with the solvent. The bottle may then h* 
stood in hot wster until the wax has dissolved. ccdd. , 

the mixture should be of the cmutistoncy of cream. When mdaf - 
beaxdie as the solvmt. the greatest care must be taken not tn| 
hting a light anywhere near the bottle durhig the thne It 
being heated by immmumi in hot water. The ctfeam la to m 
ligb% applied to the blades md well rubbed in with a pitan 
of flannel. When dry tilic blade presents a dead snHiMta; ipnd 





of Uie ditiiiwd; i« in oo way interred witii. , Vasefimi 
aa4 mnktt the lode shiny, ahd they r^idly ium 

yd^w snul barown and afford very little protection against nia|t. 
They also have the added disadvantage that they make greaey 
tnaikB on anything they ootne in contact with. 


V.— BKAZIKR 8 TERMS. 

Anpan, a wooden stand for cleaning charcoal. 

Chutokan, an iron tool whh a l>ent end. 

ChfUpok, placing wax in a nooden mould (ai$o, sound of a 
man sinkitig in deep mud.) 

Chur, to pour molten brass into a brass mould. 

Dedaran, a tool with a wooden handle and iron end. 

Oung, a braeier's chisel ; y. mapar (cf. papar), a flat-ended 
nhiittls 

Oalmar, an iron tool for cleaning a vessel. 

Gilfgar, the process of drying and kneading wax. 

Gogol, a iong-handed chisel. 

IjaroMtn, burnt clay that is removed £n>ra a mould. 

MaUt, to scrape wax off a mould. 

Nimu»m, the molten wax that flows out of the clay mould. 
Oroag-eron^, a round stick. 

Padu, weld together. 

Pant, to pour molten brass into a mould abortively when 
a freah model in wax has to be made. 

Plraph, the baked shell (antah) that is discarded. 

Pit$dun, lathe stand. 

Tapai, the clay mould enclosing the wax model. 

TiiSnan, the cleaning frame used by a ooppetamiih. 
jRagup, a kind of pinoer. 

Vndnn^undan, a sort of projecting post against whwh « 
ooppersmith pressea a pot when waging at it. 

Vriaut a braaier’a mould after uaa. 

R'afaasn, lever fw working, (1) fa^ier'a bellowa, (S^ turning 
lathe. 

hmdtmn, pgngipit. pSngukat, Ira daed. 
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VI.— GOLDSMITH’S TOOLS. 

Andas; pt^mukul; p^nydpU upi (la|iur: {H^nuang (U$inpa( 
tuang i^maa): kut (Mkaa tnaaak ^iiiaa); kikir t>^iah rotan, kikir 
buiai, kikir tiga sagi. kikir nipia, kikir nipia kaaar; p{^y£pit 
kdcbii; raguin: pi^n.v^pit puiaa, lu^nyftpit alip, p^ny^pit 
pf*ny<'*pit butat; pt’>iMitok (t^tubaga gangaa acbuan); p^ngunu* 
(t^m|>at tarc>k «*niHN lol)ang k£«hii-k(k:hii) ; piaau tncja pokng 
t^maa; gt*rgaji k«\‘htl iiuitn lialua; bt'Hi ki^'bit pahat bunga (imaa; 
pi^mukui ktVhil pahat bunga; taii biVi buat ikat barang <<ina»; 
adtegil (bj^ai ehuugkil txirang. barang); di'ral (p^ogotvk iubang 
t)maa); »«*kurap (buat ixirang aubang); ki^ruk (kikir burok aaab 
bagi tajanj boii‘h kikir apa-apa barang); at'-rka), poUaig buat 
gigt; piaau jaaoiig gigi aikat t'liiaa; Hanglanting (bi^ai bulat giiap 
bagi kilat); tangkain kC-rabu (bvai buiat U'ngah ada iubang, 
panjang bub-h p«gang); gfrgaji bi^ar b«*U'li |H>t«aig tairaiig bfaar; 
a<^t«gei i>uiat ; sw-U-gt-i nipM; )K^U'gt‘l tjga Magi. M«''|*t*rli biji tiiiiun 
Ut>nduk M'fKib-gararit i-bainpur tawii» M^ntiawa Siitaa muda 
hi'ndak l>agi nivrah, tnuiuik uaaiii nicruh bt^liTang tuai. 


VII — KI L VKHSM ITH S Ti M)LS 

K#iub<iM>g atau bi*nibu«; landaaan lantar; iandaaan tittggl 
pjiripniaan fuida Maning.aaro«tg •tan Iiiiii-nya. taodaaao kikstii’ 
pC-rgunaan poda barang yang buiat wi'^fW^rti trbi^njiiHil ; tiikuian 
Nhwir, tukulan iKVlang tukuian k<\:hil; tukidan kayt. li)<’«ngiHtdKkas 
barang yang audab iWTbunga aupaya ttada btDwtui uktnin-nya; 
fwpit arang; kikir k#chii. raguin; af'pit k/'dtil aiiut gintu; putting 
itdaar; gunting ktVdiii ; bigar yaam* iaii ayer p<iitnbuj«t pan btiBiMr, 
jangka gtina nya trn^nyamakan U^pi; pandam y*atii damar bpgl 
bSmpai bPtdak mlioguktr' a^ptc chunant; kui; ptoyogi timbm* 
atau b#nai; pi^yugi bolu; paair balttt atau antMif tn;^. BtfMI 
gSktog yaani pahat batang await ataiu tali ayer yang Igiijii^kMg; 
pahat tali ayer; pahat baiang awan; pahat kgtaiialiaili .fjldlft- 
bunga a^titbok; pdbai tmlat btkiar; pahat buiat kdnhit ; pPuit hiyai' 
atau pahP ptoaduog 







VWL-^NAMES OF OHAEACTEBISTTC PATTEBNS OH 
(lOU) AND 8U.VEE ARTICLES. 

K^fonehong b^rk^awang; agok awati Jawa, agok kfurangan 
ikan b^kati intigkat awan liyi'at; dokoh an an lamt; piii4mg 
^maa b^rpafaat bimga kundtir; chinchin tapak gajali awan buaga 
aa<^ta£igkat dan U^iur ikan; bantal bulai awan bunga kundnr; 
bunga baju bunga an-kuntum* aiibang f^tnaa karangan i^lur ikan 
awan bunga fia^kuntum bimgii k^tar ya-itu bunga k^mbang aa* 
ialiun; ehanggai tn^rtik awan lamt, batil perak awan bunga 
gaktangkai; ob^pii pc^rak b^^rg^higar awan bunga; chl^pu b^rk^ra- 
wang bunga pahat t^^ruft ; daun budi awan bunga ka 3 'ii; mj^ijan 
l>C»rg#bigur; <dii*jK*r {R^rak b^rpuehok rf'lring; hanta! parak awan 
jambangan ; gtinong-gunong perak numpit Iktuh berpahai bunga 
aimpur. 


IX.-^DAHI HAL MEMBUAT TALI PP.NIiAlL 

Mftla-miila b^nang tiit*niah, pileh sa^urat^urai kalau 
puiua hubong; kr«nnidian ruing pusmc. ambd Ha-urat^urat^ 

ruing ttu kiTunbung buat d^ngan batnhu, pakai tali di-htijong 
banibu Puamg ruing itu pula. Hudah hunpun pimcha b^tuL 
bitul, pt^inuHak dt>riihai k^mbar b^nang itii bT^rapa >aiig auka 
hfndak pakai yang bolah kuat tali itu; puneha itu buboh db 
ih#kreh. puaing nampai Rt’*riiig aatu kt^tiiudian ki^nibar jadi tiga, 
PuHing piiia. Hudali Kiap tali« cbari kerit«ek kuHt nyiur; gosolt 
bagt lichin. Kemudian namak ddngan kullt bakau jadidah aa* 
rawan tali. Aiiii)il ki'^mbal keehii bngknrdengkar aiinpan tardh. 

Kart.-- Thsii da&crtW string>tnidimg by ol the iipitiiiiag'Wliattk 
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GENEBAl IDItOB»8 PEEFACK 
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priDtini; of tliis monograph on rice plantii^ 
t«rminau» ^he iesue of the “Papers on M^ajr 
Sabjects'* j^bli^ied by direction of the 
Oovemmmit as the outcome of the propolis explained 
in the preface to the first piunphlet, “Miday 
Literature, I.” The series is now complete; and a 
special “Committee for Malay Studies” has bemi 
appointed by the Government to deal officially with 
future work on the same lines. 

The Committee’s scheme may be outlined as 
fdlowB : 

The less technical portions of the “Papers on 
Malay Subjects” (as the edition of each pamphlet is 
exhausted) will be revised and reprinted for the use 
of Cadets working for examinations and as hn 
introduction to advanced studies. 

The more technical portions will be rewritten aiud 
expanded into a series of monographs for the use of 
Government Officers and others requiring detailed 
information on special subjects. 

Whatever Malay historical records now exist in 
manuscript form will be edited and published so that 
they may be made available for reference. The 
publication of some of these records has been talceu 
up alimdy by the Straits Branch of the Boyal Asiatle 
Society. 

The publication of the best Malay literatum* 
whether modem or classical, prose or poetry, will bi 
taken up by the Committee until a represmitative 
of tex'ts has been issued for natives and o thffS I ! 
interested in the subject. 

The preparation of ‘Raders” and 
elmnentary text hooks for tl]| study of the 
language will also be underta^. 




MALAY INDUSTRIES. 

EICE PLANTING. 

I.~PRELIMINARY. 

A DETAILED description of the routine of padi 
plantii^ is to be found in the 30th volume of the 
Journal of the Straits Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. This is the best preface to any remarks on 
[>adi cultivation in the Peninsula. As other and 
more lucrative branches of agriculture are so much in 
evidaice at the present time in this country it is 
perhaps necessary to explain that enquiry into Malay 
methods of rice cultivation is desirable chiefly because 
this b|anch of agriculture possesses a special attraction 
for the natives of the Peninsula. “They are strongly 
attracted to agriculture,” wrote Colonel Low in 1836, 
in his “Dissertation on the Soil and Agriculture of 
Penang," — “the unmaritime Malay could not exist 
without his bSndatig or rice held, and to the 
preparation of it every other passion for a while gives 
way. His enthusiasm in the work is such that a 
positive and greater gain could hardly bribe him from 
it. Beyond this Malayan agriculture is deficient in 
method and always falls short of the fullest productive 
point.” 

In Malay communities, as they existed in the 
Peninsula uutil forty years ago, there was, outside 
the Settlemenis, little or no trade in agricultural 
products. Agriculture, such as it was. did not go 
very much further than was required to supply tihe 
actual necessities of life for the agriculturist. 

Rice being Uie first of these oeoessities it is natural 
to find that a nute ritual has beUU elaborated md 
various arbitrary rules have ^een framed for thu/ 
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gaidimoe of the padi planter. Even if it is diBScmlt 
to appreciate many of these rules some measure of 
interest must attach to all of them, inasmuch as it is 
impossible to make any profitable attempt to stimulate 
enterprise in the industry without some knowlec^ 
of the customs and superstitions which attend it. 

If his harvest is bad the Malay is prone to* 
attribute failure to one of two main causes. It is 
either mptp piama or myup mladang — that is to say, 
he blames the weatlier and the consequent delay in 
planting, or he blames the holders of adjacent lands 
for not clearing and planting simultaneously. It was 
probably to meet the need for order and simultaneity in 
planting operations that the office of pawang padi 
came to be reoc^nised : padi planters found it 
necessary to set some authority above themselves and 
by following the direction of that authority in all 
matters relating to cultivation to ensure a eertain 
degree of cohesion.’ 

This office is generally a heretlitary one, or nearly 
so, and devolves with certain symbols of office in the 
same family. The pawang is guidqd in his calcula- 
tions by various rules: he has his own particular 
**taep'' which embodies all the custom and oerenmnial 
which he has picked up from those who tau^t him 
his trade, supplemented by any additional rules which 
he may be prcanpted to devise for himself. Some of 
these **taep pawang" have been committed to writing 
but no one edition appears to have obtained any 
pre-eminent reputation. Different rules are found in 
different localities. The reasons for scmie of these 
rules are easily seen; others are sanonnded with fp 

1 VU* th* IMi of tiw NiiMtf'Nitio la«ra of JPonilt. flifi miMmrf 
bonorariam of Uw fMWMf wm 10 gsoteago of jmSI Iran MiMih MMn. 
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nnob hociu(<‘pocti8 that it would ap{)ear to he 
in^poeeible to obtain any idea of the reaeone whidbi 
iuMkrlie tibean. The role, for example, which foihuli 
a man* when woricing with the tajak, to cat hie own 
ehadow, may be attributed eaeily enough to a proper 
appreciation of the ill^efleots of the sun’s rays on the 
spine, but what explanation can be found for the 
search for the tongkat mandah or for many other of 
the ditmangnt ceremonies? 

II.— THE CALENDAR. 

In former days the most important duty of the 
pmang padi was to determine the oorrect time for 
ccHumencing padi planting operations. It is, of 
coarse, impossible for Malay agriculturists to make 
use of their calendar of twelve lunar months for the 
purposes of a calling that is intimately connected with 
the changes of the seasons. Nevertheless, the 
ordinary Malay cultivator, if asked when rice is sown, 
will invariably reply that it must be done in some 
particular lunar month. Dr. Snouck Hurgronje, in 
his work on the Achehnese, notices this peculiarity, 
which is the more remarkable as the Achdbnese, in 
addition to their lunar calendar, have a very 
elaborate method of determining the solar year. *‘lt 
is customary in Malacca,” says Muhammad Jafar (in. 
his description of padi cultivation which has beesi 
referred to above), **to plant padi once a year, the 
time usually falling between the months of Zalkaedah 
and Zalhejah.” These lunar months now roughly 
correspond with the months of December and Januatyi i 
when, of course, no Malacca Milay would ever thi&i: 
of planting padi. The fact i^ that Malays, though 
they have not a very full knov|ec(ge of theiv UMacuui 
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for doing so, make use of many deviow for asoertaining 
the seasons of the solar year : they express themselves 
at the moment in terms of the lunar year merely 
because it is more amvenient for them to do so. 

In Perak and Kedah it appears to be customary 
in most of tlie rice-growing districts to ascertain the 
correct time for lieginiiing agricultural operations by 
obsen*ation of the I'leiades (bintang k^tika or bintung 
tujoh). When at 4.30 a.m., or thereabouts, a few 
grains of padi slip off tin* palm of the hand, the arm 
being outstretched and pointed at the c'onstellation 
{tatang bHeh), or when, the arm being so directed, 
the bracelet slides down the wrist {.'•usHr gUang), it is 
considered to be time to put down the padi nurser)'. 
There are, of (ourse, variations and additions. If, 
when the Pleiades are in the favourable petition, one 
of the stars appears to be particularly bright, this is 
supp>sed to indicate early or late raiiis, atoording to 
its position in the tonstellation. To the ordinary 
oljsen'er it would not appar difficult U> imagine the 
existence of a bright star anywhere in the Pleiades, 
and there is no doubt that the Malay’s imagination 
in this matter generally subserves his ccmvenience. 
When he forecasts early cr late tains he usually lias 
in view the quality of seed-grain which is in his store 
and, according as he wishes to make use of his 
nurseries of podi jmdi p^ningak or padi muda, 
he prophesies to suit his book. According to this 
custom the latter half of the month of July is tlie 
correct time for planting the padi nursery of heavy 
grain. 

In some localities it would appear customary to 
be guided to a large extent by actual Observation of 
the sun, calculation being made from the time when 
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it is iUiouglit to be exactly overhead at ooon. Kothii:^ 
in the nature of a sundial seems, however, to have 
been invented. Dr. Charles Hose has pointed out that 
the Kenyahs and Kayans of Borneo find the correct 
season for rice planting by observation of the sun. 
These people set up a pole, which is carefully and 
even superstitiously guarded, and make their reckon- 
ings by the shadows cast. Possibly, where the custom 
of 8un-<Aiervation is followed by padi planters in the 
Peninsula, it is to be attributed to immigrant settlers 
frean Borneo. 

Another, the method of reckoning which is 
commonly obser^’cd in Perak, involves no overt 
recognition of a solar calendar. This custom necessi- 
tates the keeping of the seed-grain in the store for a 
certain definite period, which varies with the charmiter 
of the grain and may be anything between four and 
seven mouths. The lighter the grain is, the longer it 
is thought necessary to keep it. In explanation of 
the custom Malay padi planters say that this period 
of rest is vital to the productive power of the se^ and 
that, if the best results are to be obtained, nurseries 
must be planted on the expiration of the interval 
fixed by custom in each case, not earlier and not later. 
A constant period is thus kept between harvest and 
seed time in each year and the misleading lunar 
calendar is consequently disregarded. The vice of 
this system ^ that it tends to make the planting 
season run unduly late, as the effects of one late 
season are liable to be felt in succeeding years. To 
obviate this, some pawangs, when the seasons beginr 
to run too late, have a habit of ordaining earlier 
planting than custom would ^permit. When this is 
done tibie seed grain is fir^ sun-dried, the pawi|i% 
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dedarin^ that one day's sun-drying has the same 
effect on the seed as one month’s retention in the store. 

In northern Perak, Kedah and Petani, the old 
Simnese calendar is still used to ascertain the planting 
season. According to this system Deoentber is. 
roughly speaking, the first month of the year. 
Custom makes it necessary that padi should be planted 
in the b^inntng of the eighth month. 

In addition to these more widely known customs 
each neighbourhood has, ordinarily, its own rough 
method of reminding itself of the approach of the 
padi-season. The flooding of a particular stream, the 
fruiting of the j^ak, the or some other tree; 

any such indication, which is Im’ally understood, is 
sufficient to bring the elders together to discuas the 
season's prospects and to suggest reference to that 
pawang whose opinion is best regarded 

In speaking of native superstitions regardtitg the 
seasons C-olonel Ixiw says “It is probi^le tl^ a 
failure of the crop may be looked for once in tm) or 
twelve years; for in these regions there is evidently a 
cycle of seasons, though the cause is not a(^mit.“ 
This idea has found native espreistoQ in the 
“Siamese’' cycle of twelve )*ear8, niniiii^ as fcdlowa ; 


1. 
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Ai far tt« can Im) giUlwnMi, tlie uxtit and 
twidbCth yeai« a*re generally omidered to be the nnoi^ 
lavoura^ and serentli and mgkli t£e most 
onfavoaralde for planting padi. The present year« 
1829 of the Hejira, corresponds with the third of tlw 
<ych». This cycle is well kitown to pawangs as far 
south as the Kuala Selangor district. The words, 
whudi are said to be of Cambodian and not of Siamese 
origin, are used at least as oommonly as the Malay 
equivalents which, it will he noticed, are not in every 
case exact translations. 

The use of this cycle amongst the Siamese is of 
very great antiquity. According to Gerini, the Mon* 
Khni^r (Cambodian) tribes came down from southern 
China and settled in Indo-China early in the 
Christian Era, penetrating to the extreme south of 
the Malay Peninsula. The Siamese-Lao tribes, also 
from 5touthern China, came down later, b^inning 
their influx about the 6th or 7th century, and 
gradually wrested the greater part of Indo-CMna 
from the Mon-Khmer people, from whom they, 
in their turn, borrowed a great part of their 
civilisation. 

As to the use of the '*8iamese” cycle by Malays, 
it may have been introduced into the Peninsnla«hy 
tlm Mon-Khmer tribes before the advent of the 
Siamese or it may have been introduced ly the 
Sianmee tbeonselves at a later date. The former 
alternative would seem to be the more likely, intusmrudi 
as the Siameee occupation of Malay territory ivai 
never oi a very permanent nature. 


I i 
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ni.— CI2BEMON1E8 PRECEDING CULTIVATION. 

As soon as the time for setting the nurseries has 
been definitely fixed there is usually something in the 
nature of a propitiatory ceremony. The character 
and style of this depend very much on the wealth of 
the community and on the number of planters of padi 
who are able to join. Once in every three or four 
years, in most r«'e-gn)wing districts, it is conducted 
in a style which is more than ordinarily lavish and is 
more communal in characier. For the particular 
advant^e of his own rice fields l^tdang) a 

padi-plauting Penghulu usually celebrates the begin- 
ning of each rice year by killing a kid and setting a 
feast for his neighbours. For the extraordinary and 
more elatorate ceremony he institutes a regular 
colletrtion : a buffalo is Ixjught out of the (x^minon 
fund and is ceremonially slaughtered ; there is general 
feasting and a ceremony in which all the padi plantem 
join under the presidency of the pawang. This 
ceremony assumes diverse forms in different looalitieB. 

It is probable that all these ceremonies have Ium! 
a common origin in an ancient ceremenla! whidb wa# 
performed in times of stress as a weasure of general 
relief, the beneficial effects of whidi were not suppoaed 
to be confined to agriculture. In olden tltnet, **Efe 
human statute purged the gentle weal»” it waa 
cuMcmmry in Perak to baniah solemnly all evil 
influences from the country by the rite whidh was 
called mhigilirkan mmban^. Briefly, this oeremODial 
se^s to have been as follows : On a set day die Saltan 
Muda, the Raja KiehU Mmda and the diief pawanga 
from all the down-river mulcims neeamhled at CMgar 
Galah. After f^leran invocation of dm ilofila 
raja, kantu mngkai and kaniu hilim the 
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Mada, a buffalo was slaughtered and all present 
indulged in a kifnduri. The feasting over, the head 
of the buffalo, with various parts attached, was placed 
on a raft which had already been prepared for the 
purpose and which, as being the receptacle or emblem 
of all things evil, was given the name mmbang. A 
birhantu for seven days and nights followed, and 
the raft was then siart^ on its Journey down stream, 
the Raja Kbchil Muda and the pawangs accompanying 
it. A halt was. made at a pre-arranged stopping 
place in each mukim where a kSrbau halar was 
slaughtered and there was a kinduri and bSrhantu 
for one night. The pawangs of tl^e mukims were 
left behind in turn, having, each of them, supplied a 
suLwtitute to attend the Raja Kfchil Muda. On 
arrival at the mouth of the river all disembarked at 
Kota Setia, the raft being allowed to drift out to sea 
with its supposed burden of ills. The triennial 
ceremony which Perak padi planters observe seems to 
bo connected in some way with this rite. The word 
bfrsSmak is applied to it, and this is said to be a 
word which can only properly be used in reference to 
ceremonial conduct^ by the Sultan Muda or itoja 
K^ckU Muda. It is possible that the name was given 
in the first instance to the ceremony which was 
performed by the Raja Kichil Muda at each mukim 
when on his triennial trip down river and that it has, 
by analogy, a^ered to ceremonies which are neither 
conducted on* the banks of the Perak river nor 
dignified by the presence of the Raja KUhU Muda. 

As these ceremonies are of the ^rhanAu type and 
so opposed to the stricter doctrines of the Mahomedan 
region, they are, in the mpre thickly peculated 
neighbourhoods at least, modified to suit the eoro^j^toa 
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of the orthodox. Nowadays, beyond erecting n 
ginggutding and mngka, the rayat do not oniinarily 
participate in the hfrhantu. They are not present 
while the pawang is holding converse with the leqpirite 
hut they arrive on the scene as soon as this part of the 
Iprfonnance is over and partake freely of the kindUri. 
Still the older formularies have not been forgotten; 
in times of trouble they are much relied on. They 
unfortunately entail a considerable amount of cruelty, 
tail-cutting and mutilation of buffaloes. Similar but 
perhaps more brutal ceremonies have been dc^ribed 
by Mr. A. E. Jeuks as practised by the Igorot padi- 
planters in the Philippines.* 


IV.— Nl’HSKiaKfJ, 

The propitiatory ceremony over, the real work of 
the cultivator b^ius. His first concern is his seed- 
grain, which, if he is a careful planter, he hat 
selected at the last year's harvest and has carefully 
preserved in sufficient quantity to meet evfty 
eventuality. The method of selection of seed vadii; 
In some localities the finegt padi in the bimdmg in 
allowed to stand until tim rest of the grain has been 
harvested. When there is no doubt as to its ripeness 
it is gathered, trodden out and stored by lUidlf. 
Sometimes seed-padi is merdy handpicked frmn the 
general store. Should the planter find bis aloaa pi 
seed run short be does not seem to hesitate to laaae 
use of purchased grain or to make arnngementa 
buying seedlings from a neighbour who tuu pot 4ovdi 
a larger nursery than he requiiea. Aa a gen^ fnle, 
however, the Malay is exirmnely particulfir about bia 
seed-grain and is careful to use the beat oblilsalile. 
In ^oae localitiea wfaete the hemUtug m foil 
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Itoi ci«pt i» he i» ttill cafeful to nee that his 
aeed^adi it haiid-'pliidked and is trodden out. If a 
leason is to he fought for erery custom, that whidi 
undeidies the curious **S 0 manffar oeiemonies is most 
piohihly to be found in the necessity for the selection 
and pre^rration of seed^grain. « 

The ordinary allowance of seed is four gantangs 
for every orlong (1| acres) which is to be planted. 
This is carefully measured out, the ‘‘nurther seed” 
beiig railed with it, and soaked in water for two days 
and two nights. The water is then mn off and the 
seed is spread on mats where it is kept for about three 
days. At the end of this time it has germinated and 
is ready for the nursery. Banjarese padi planters 
generally cover the newly sown nursery with pisanff 
and other leaves. After six days these are removed, 
amd after a further period of seven days the plants 
are taken out and planted leather in a cleared 8p<^ 
in the bendang, care being taken to allow more room 
than the nursery plot afforded to the seedlings. A 
second nursery is thus formed in which the young 
plants are left undisturbed until the usual period of 
44 days,* from Uie time of first planting, has eli^Med. 
Banjarese say that this practice makes the young plants 
healthier besides effecting a saving in s^, it beii^g 
sufloient, if this custom is followed, to allow three 
guitangi of seed to the orlong. For the first nursery 
they prefer to use a rakit formed of pisan^ leaves a&d 
stamps ; this i8*oovered with a thin layer of soil. 

Where it not for bird and insect p^, and the 
native disinclination to worry iihout getting rid of 


1 fkli tmUm mma to hm • tfienl ild tasmlittowi •nim sliiMlei 
to H. Ctototo** ^ }Wto»Hr aftor AM-yxOt, ttm wtoUf Wf «t 
eto totolstoM 41 4ai|W «ft« dwto ai»|MMqiaM ^pnnM al M, 
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then), it would appear to be preferable to now 
nurseries broadcast. It is customary to put down 
three nurseries with an interval of about a month 
between the preparation of each. These are called 
fodi tua, i>adi fdningah and padi muda. At first 
sight this custom appears to suggest a defmisive 
declaration by tlie pawang when he feels that he 
cannot rely on his skill or luck in fixing the time for 
the rains to begin. A different explanation (given by 
a pawang) suggests that the custom has sprung into 
use of late years since District Offiters have taken 
over the functions of jmwang jxtdi and have, by an 
annual edict, prescribed the time for beginning 
planting operations. As a matter of fact the custom 
is an old one and is based altogether on motives of 
utility. It enables the padi planter to be always 
ready for the rains and it also helps him and hia 
family to plant a very much larger area than it would 
be possible for them to o[)en up if only one species of 
padi were planted. A different variety of grain is 
used for each of the three nureeries, tlie lighter grains 
being planted later. The planter is thus enabled to 
continue his labours in a more or less leisurely fashion, 
and by adjusting the species of padi to the tims of 
planting, so to arrange matters that bis en tiro field, 
heavy grain and light, is ready for harvest at the 
same time. * 

In Malacca it is customary to steep the seedliiilpi, 
as soon as they have been removed from the nursery, 
in a ‘'stock’* manure, in the preparation of which 11^ 
greatest care is taken. This is a compound of a^ 
and hones in the proportion of two parte silf to 
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f«ft bone. Willi the exception of gtinno, which 
dhoald «IiK> be mixed with silt, it would appear that 
no other manure hi^ been used by padi planters in this 
country with any eery good effect. 

V.— PBEPABATION OF THE FIELDS. 

As soon as the niirseri^^ have been sown all energy 
is concentrated on the preparation of the fields for the 
location of the seedlinp and on the repairing of 
fences and water-courses. Owing to differences in 
the quality and condition of the soil the methods of , 
preparing the fields for planting differ widely in ' 
different localities. Muhammad Jafar thus describes 
the Malacca custom : 

“Now during the time the grain i» in the nursery they start 
ploughing in the other plots, going from one to the other untit 
sit the plots arc finished. They repair the bunds and pateh 
them up with earth mo that the water in the field may not escape 
and the land get dry. UTien the bunds have been repaired 
they begin to h arrow, starting from the plot first ploughed 
(other than the nvwsery plot) because there the land is soft and 
the grass is rotten; having been soaked in the vrater few so many 
days it is like manure. Then they replough the field and 
barrow it again.” 

In the Peninsula the best methods of cultiration 
seem to be employed in the Settlement of Malacca, 
and there the tajak^ t9nggala, sikat, 
bajak, kuku kambing and ekangkul are in oommqn 
use for the preparation of the mw€th. In 'tlm 
Temeriob district of Pahang, on the other hand, tbs 
pajw, or natural swamp, is cleared with the paraap, 
8^, as tile tran^lantii]^ is dune simply with 
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hand, no other implementa are orcUwilily 
The tajak is an indispensable implen^t. OollMD^ 
Low, writing in 183fi, describes it as ‘*a valuable 
instrument, ranking between a scythe and a hoe. It 
is used to pare the surface and destroy weeds and 
grass. It is fixed to a much more upright h^le than 
that of the scythe and the workman wields it in much 
the same way that a golf player does his club. Every 
cultivator has several of sizes.” In the N^fn 
Sembilan the place of the tajnk is to a large extent 
taken by the changkttL A wooden ekangkul is there 
a customary and significant present to a bride. 
Among the methods of cultivating the rice field must 
be mentioned the pijakan kMau. A herd of 
bnffaloes is turned into the flooded hhndang and is 
driven to and fro until the mud is fairly trodden ^p 
and the grass and weeds have disappeared, fllhl 
most uiisatisfactorj' method of cultiv*»tioi. is gtiMhisilIj 
falling into disuse. 

The buffalo cannot be used for the cultivatltMi of 
all rii'e fields. In some localities these animals 
founder and are completely uselees owing to the 
softimss of the soil. Where it is poeiibie to use a 
ploughing buffalo its economic value is great, as the 
ragat is thereby enabled to open up a ver^ much larger 
area than be could otherwise bring under c«tltivation. 
Many animals are kept for hire, the rate being randy 
less than ten dollars for the season’s work. In spite 
of its very great nsefulness the buffalo is not sm 
unmi-ted blessing to the padi planter. It is an mtioial 
which is extrenmly liable to disease; and flvaiy 
epidemic means bad cultivation, abandonment of riot 

t A fivii • liii 4rf iMfiiiieliit MfiiidtaMdl ittiitlliiiili 
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IMit aU IliA dtMudvftiitfi^^ which Attend tmeviCi 
colldtithia. It cnnnot be ue^ at the plough for more 
tlias eii or (pigh^ ^ters and it idiould not be woiM 
doriiig ^ heat df the day or for more than three 
hmice daily. 

YI.—HJtNTINO AND CABE OF THE FIELDS. 

When the fields have been prepared and tike 
wateT'Counies and fencing attended to, the women 
b^in to plant out the seedlings. This is regarded by 
all Malay peoples as the women’s particular share in 
the labonrs of rice cultivation and it 'is astonishing 
with what proficiency and rapidity the work is carried 
out. The young plants are puU^ up by the roots in 
benches of sufficient size to be grasped easily in the 
hand. The roots are rapidly cleaned and the t(^ 
cat off. Then comes the inevitable ceremonial. This 
is generally conducted by the pawang on behalf of a 
number of padi planters who gather togcdier for th» 
kAnduri which is called arveah. After incantations 
and the usnal display of white cloth and Udi ^6mp 
(both of which commodities appear to be indii^nsable 
to the pawang) a square wo^en frame is placed <m 
the ground in a selected part of the Mndang. Inside 
this the pawang plants the first seven bnndbes of 
seedlings, seven sellings being inserted by the kuim 
kambin^g each time. In this rite it is easy to see 
teaces of the animism which is at the root of the 
padi ceremonial. The invocations vary in 
liurm in different localities. Low sdec^ as 
iharacteriitic : 

**Sri Dangmala, SH DmtgomaHt 
RMhk MHm anak dhpMlan hdm/ 

I 
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It may be meuiioned in paaaing that the aante 
figure is made when the s^mangat padi is ta^en and 
that the kinduri which is then indulged in is likewise 
given ^ name arwah. This ceremonial over, for the 
remainder of the day all labour in the fields is 
forbidden. On the next day the work of trans- 
planting begins. This must be performed in silence, 
the seedlings which are held in the left hand must 
not lie drop|>ed and the tongue must be pressed against 
the mof of the mouth while the kuku kambing is 
actually in use. This instrument carries from five to 
nine seedliugsf at ont'e and is used seven times in quick 
succession. While each seven bunchtw of seedlings 
are being planted the tongue must l)e kept in the 
uncomfortable position descTibed. Considering tiia 
sex of the workers the conditions imposed are not 
light and cannot fail to be conducive to rapidity iu 
planting. 

In the district of Upf»er Perak ant! in few otiher 
localities the place of the kuku kambing is taken by 
the more primitive ehfkam, a wooden irtstrummit. In 
some districts in Perak it is customary for a bride to 
receive a present of a kukit kambing and a tirindak 
from her hnsband, much care being spent in adorning 
thmn. 

After the rice field has been planted up its owner 
makes a ceremonial circuit, scattering incense and 
such invocations as he may have beei\ taught to relj 
on. When all the rice fields in his domain have been 
brought under cultivation the pawang makes hie 
circuit. Three days later the padi planteta asseml^ 
at a pre-arranged spot on the oonJliies of the rloe 
area where there is a kMuri and a hbrkmim 
ceremony. This is an appeal to tlw Goda of the 
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to dlm.1 gently with the rice crop and to avart 
peMhi and disease. It is the last ceremony before 
hairest, and aftef it has been concluded the padi 
planters are free to lod< for work of other kinds to 
occupy their time until the harvest claims than. 
Only the men, and generally only the elders, appmur 
at this bSrhantu. The incantations are not very 
interesting, and it is probable that various localities 
and pawaugs use different forms. 

There is, however, no doubt about the fervour of 
the participants. The expression is widely different 
but the spirit is the same as that which animates 
H 3 rmn to Pan ; 

‘‘Winder of Ihe Horn 

When unonted wiid- boars, rotiiing tender com 
Aniter our huntsmen; Breather round our fanna 
To keep off iniidowa, and all weather harms : 

Bf Hinge ministrant of undeseribed sounds, 

That come a-swooniiig over hollow grounds, 

And wither dmarily on barren moors: 

Bread cpener of the Mysterious Doors 
Leading to universal knowledge~see, 

Great son of Dryope, 

Tlie man> that are come to pay their vows.** 

This rite, and that with which the padi year is 
commenced, are distinctly of the birhantu type and 
are widely different in character from the sihnanffta 
padi or artmh ceremonies. It is probable, too, t^t 
their origin *is more remote. Similar bbrhaniu 
customs are found among the Bontoc Igorats, who do 
not appear to be affected by animistic or sima%gat 
ideas. 

L^ur on the planted fields is expended but 
grudgingly by the Malay. He generally understands 
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tbat it is well to weed his fields thirty or forty days 
after planting. A miniature tajak, which is caU^ 
kiri, is used for this purpose. He will also stretch 
ropes over the field, improvise scarec'rows, repair his 
water-course when for^ to do so, complain vehe- 
mently of other people’s laziness and abuse the 
weather. When the harvest is a fXKJr one he adopts 
an attitude not unlike that of R. L. Stevenson’s Scotch 
Gardener : “Paul may plant and Apollos may water." 
but all blame must be ascribed to Providence on the 
score of insufficient rain or the ravages of vermin. 

The principal padi-pests are rats and padi- 
borers.* Newly opened land near jungle is most 
subject to the attacks of vermin, rats being e‘«pecially 
destructive on wet nights when there are few birds 
of prey on the wing. Although his magic is not much 
relied on for the destruction of vermin the pawang 
still has his value in that de{>artment as, esoepi in 
matters important enough to merit the alUmtion of 
the Penghulu, he is the authority nearest to ikm rice 
planters and is generally practical enough to induce 
them to believe that union is strength when f>adi pests 
are dealt with. In some localities it is neccwsar}' to 
combine in erecting fences against t^'e ravages of 
pigs or larger animals, in others it is advisable to 
unite in burning off the padi straw as soon as poestble 
after harvest, as a protection against the padi-borer. 

Though rice is subject to many insect pests it is 
comparatively free from fungoid diseaaes. It is 
known to he affected hiy a form of wHihffo or 

1 ''Tbit iiwMt k mthmr 'Pkita at * ihwH^ tUiMl apakm 

I* VM wfi M ttJ tlua ama Mat piami mitfk aaaaa m ha4 ‘taa IMmS 
ImIwmii «m laSi aaa aam ami Um Mxt Tlii« aamim In* Smi ImimI to 
Iw camel. Tb* plant, or to iMwt on* at Ikam, to ilw litoSM eem, mi 
U» part altadwd to tlia Sowar atolk'' t Mr. U Wnp. 
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mmt fungus, the grain being transformed into a mass 
oi dark powder ocmsirting of ^ spores whtdh 
propi^te the fungus. Jrim principal insect pests 
appear to be sorok‘»orok, a species of mole-cricket 
which attacks the nursery, the evil-smelling ehinangau 
and various species of MmL 

Muhanai^ Jafar thus describes the transition 
stages in the growth of the padi : 

“Ten dt«y» aft^r the young rice has been trsnspioiited it 
niteovert its iwsh green colour, in thirt> days the young shoots 
oome out; in the second month it increases more and mote, 
and in the third it becomes even all over. After three montlis and 
a half its growth is stayed and in the fourth month it is styled 
bunlinff kfrhil. 

"At that stage the stalk hoa only five • jointa, and from 
that period it roust be fumigated daily till the grain appears. 

"About the time when the stalk has six jotnts it is e«*lled 
hunfing bf$ar; tn forty days more the grain is visible hare and 
there, and twenty days later it spreads everywhere. At Uiis 
time all the water in the field must be drawn off ao that the 
gram nuiy ripen quickly. After five or six days it ripens in 
patches, and a few days later the rice altogether ripe. 

"Prom the time of transplanting to the time when it is 
ripe is reckoneti atx months, not counting the days spent in 
ploughing and in growing it in the nursery, which may be a 
month or two. or even (it there are many plots) as mu^h as 
three mcmths to the end of the plou^ing." 

Care must be taken not to open water-gates too 
soon after thg padi appears in the ear; if tihe Water 
is drawn off too early the tendenqr will be towards 
lifldit grain. 

The task of opcming water-gat^ and draiui^ 
the fields brings tlto padi plauters togi^her again. 
Thimighout the plantii^ operations the neoeesity far 
simultaneous drainage has beep kept in view* tfaoia 
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who pUiated late being careful to select nurseries of 
light grain so that their crop may ripen at the same 
time aa their neighbours. From the time when the 
water is run off the fields there is ample work to 
occupy everyone in making preparation for the 
harvest. Implements must be in readiness and 
receptacles for the crop. Mats are wanted on which 
to dry the grain and, where neighbours assist one 
another, arrangements must be made for the order in 
which the fields are to be reaped. 

VII — H.\UVE«T 

For months beforehand the Malay has been looking 
forward to the harvest-time with high expectation. 
He regards this season verj* inuc'h as an English 
schoolboy does his Christmas holiday. He It 
determined to enjoy himself, and he does. To the 
native of Perak there is no festival iii the year whidi 
is at all comparable with the the ;>adl-pliMiter8’ 

Saturnalia. This is the IVIalay llarrett Home 
Each planter keeps open house in turn, when all hit 
friends come to help him to tread out his grain. 
Even the reverend elders assume for the tiiim the 
manners of children and vet-igm ^pf^niun) are bandied 
with the gentle licence which is eharacteriatic of 
Malay junketings. 

The harvest begins with the most intereetiag of 
the jpadi ceremonies, that of taking* the 
•padif the emblem of plant vitality which ta flnppoeed 
to hand on the torch of life to the neit season’s cxi^. 
This custom seems to have had ite origin in tito 
remotest antiquity and, with the doubtfni eiceplion 
of Adieh, appears to be observed in soma form 
thnnigfaoot Uie Malay Peninsula and Archipdlafo, 
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In speaking of the ceremonies obserred ^ 
planters in Province Wellesley, Low remarks on th# 
care which is taken “in order to propitiate the fqpitil 
of Uie padi, the Malayan Ceres for whom the Malays 
have no distinct appellative^ but express their meuiing 
by the words simangat ^mdi — the chedm ymdai of 
the Burmese—which implies that the spirit of the 
padi vanishes through terror when not conciliated. 
The Siamese and Sam-Sani cultivators, who are 
Buddhists, call their Ceres Me Pho Sop Chan, ‘the 
exalted mother of grain* ! ’ The same writer gives 
at length the Malay legend, which is still accepted, 
regarding the origin of padi ; “Adam and Hawa, 
our first parents, say the Malays, had two sons and 
two daughters. The daughters, to whom they gave 
precedence, were Normani and Aski ; the sons were 
Soorbani and Aknini. The earth did not yield enough 
food for the subsistence of mankind : Adam therefore 
conveyed, by Divine Command, one son and one 
daughter into the plains and having sacrificed them 
and chopped them into small fragments he scattered 
these over the ground. On his returning home Hawa 
enquired what had bea>me of the children. Adam 
replied that they were abroad in the field. Six 
montlis’ afterwards she asked again where they were^ 
Adam said *(k)me and 1 will show them to ytm.* 
They then went forth on the plain and called on 
children by name bidding them return. The othm* 
two children ''who had followed answered *We are 
coming.' Adam and Hawa now beheld with wemdtor 
the wide plains waving with the golden harvest. On 
a sudden all the grain became aimafipa# or umtinot 

1 Soma f«mnfi oili ft wSr ktfoiu’ftifk or Kir Mriiil. In taim 
fSmm Uw ili^B Sri ii wMd. r 
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with life, and then, rising in the air like dense swarms 
of bees, poured onwards with a loud buzzing noise 
until it entered the habitation of the first man and 
woman from whom it had its birth. Hence it is 
incumbent on culti%'ators to treat padi with respect.” 

With this legend may be compared, in passing, 
Sir Alfred Lyall’s remark in his “Asiatic Studies” : 
“My conjecture is that a great part of what is called 
animism— the tendency to discover human life and 
agency in all moving things, whether waving trees or 
wandering beasts — t^ins with this ingrained cxmvie- 
tion tliat some new form or habitation must be 
provided for the spirits of dead men.” 

Snouck Hurgronje, in writing of the Aclmhiieie, 
mentions “a custom, the meaning of which has been 
wholly forgotten but which is still pretty generally 
followed, is that of planting in a clump together the 
remainder of the seedlings left aft'*r the Hndaag is 
full. This is calk'd inong jMtdi. Sundry expressions 
in the folk-lore indicate that inong meant originally 
mother. One is involuntarily remiiidf!ci of the induftf 
pare or ‘rice- mother’ of the Sundanese, a irtiss of ripe 
padi taken at harvest lime and fastened leather tn 
a peculiar way. It is plaoe*! tn the padi stone 
underneath all the otlmr trusses after sumlry 
traditional ceremonies anti is not niovetl from its place 
until lapse of time has made it kidistiiifuiihahie^l^^ 
the rest. Superstition does not play sticb a giea; 
part in padi planting in Acbeli as it*(kaNMi in JRlfm. 
We can at most point to the defuiKSt cuiapni of the 
inong padi as a parallel to the regular worship of the 
rice-goddess in Java.” 

Startii^ from the conviction that all staa4ilig 
padi is iaatiaxA with life the Peninsular ICalay anaiBs 
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(0 iiave proceeded further to the idea that graiites exiel 
in tibe rice-field aa amoo^ mankind, that certain heads 
of padi are recognised as being of superior caste or 
quality and that they command respect accordingly. 
In the oermnonial connected with the sShutngat padi 
it is natural to find that the Malay rice-planter is 
concerned with these dignitaries of the padi-field 
alone. Whether the conception of caste among plants 
is a lexical result of animistic ideas or whetl^r it is 
to be attributed to the necessity for selecting 
something to typify the harvest, around which a 
ceremony may be woven, is a question which it would 
seem impossible to determine. 

The criterion of dignity is eccentricity or 
malformation. Each of the freak grains which the 
padi-field is wont to produce is invested with a name 
and in some cases with attributes of its own. These 
appellatives differ in various localities. The best 
known are tongkat mandah, puUri bSrtudong, padi 
bftina, gmdi birdukong and padi mindhara. The 
first named is the best and can, it is said, be found 
in most rice fields if search is made for it. It is usual 
to begin the search for the tongkat mandah three days 
before the time fixed for taking the simangat padi. 
If the tongkat mandah cannot be found, shift is made 
with one of the lesser dignitaries, and on the day 
appointed by the pawang (to quote Muhammad Jafar) 
* ‘seven heads are reaped as representing the »hnanga$ 
padi, and, immediately afterwards, another handful 
to be used as ‘mother-s^’ for the coming year. TIib 
slfmangat padi is wrapped in a white cloUi, tied with 
a flmp-string in the shape of a little child in Ito 
swaddling bands and is placed in a small the 

‘mother-seed* is put in another basket ^ bo^ biak^ 
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are fumigated and are placed in the rioe store one on 
the top of the other.” The head of padi which 
cxHitains the tmgkat mandah, or other tiimangat sign, 
is one of the seven iieads which are taken. 

Immediately after the iifmmgat padi has been 
taken and before it is deposited in the store it is 
customary to reap hurriedly either ot»c or three baskets 
full. This is siipix>.sed to be for the sustenance of the 
Rengkeaa, the “lubber fiend” whom Malays ac*:use of 
spiriting away their crop.s. The idea seems to be that 
this particular fiend will, if a meal is provided for 
him, be ashanuHl Ut harry the fields of his hosts. 
Englishmen thought to attain the same end by the 
cheaper methml of calling him Uobin (ioodfellow. 

In the N'ortheni Stat<'» of the IVninsiila the 
Kimamtat fmdi superstition ap|>ears to 1*6 even Hiroflger 
than it is in the South, the reawm prolmbly toeing that 
Buddhism, unlike Islam, ha.s nevei {eh itself forced 
to look askance at these (en-monies “The Siamese/' 
says Low, “when the grain is ri|H*, Ite nine hunebeft 
(before pulling them up or culling them) together 
with white thread and then invoke Buddha, the Bali 
and the Hierarchy. No fire must Ij# taken out of the 
house for the ensuing lhnt?e day On tfiai fourth day 
the nine bunches are cut and placed in the granary as 
consecrated first fniits. The toi Mini after their 
pooja and its accxmipanyiug o0erings to the Pho Sop, 
select one hundred and eight jmdi stalks, this bmiiig 
the number told by Buddhist priests in their noiary 
in memory, or in honour, of the Holy Foot. Thews 
stalks are then fashioned into the figure of a feniiie, 
much in the same manner as the ^trveat'BiaideD is 
formed in some northern counties of Britaiii. This 
figure is clothed, and being then oomddepnd Hw 
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rqsrosenttiiye of Mo Pho Sop, offeiii^ are made to* 
it of rke and friitta and it is duly oonseorated by five 
Buddhist piests. It is afterwards placed above the 
new grain in the granary and five stones are laid on it 
to prevent its escape. When any grain is to be beaten 
emt the image is also bought forth and told what 
quantity is required.” 

As* soon as the ceremony of taking the gthnangai 
padi is over, and the procession has returned to the 
house, the Malay padi planter is forbidden to work 
for the remainder of the day and for the two 
sueceedii^^ days. During this period he and his 
family are placed under restrictions identical with 
those which follow a birth in the house : nothing may 
he> brought out of the rice field or kampong, lights may 
not be put out and the strongest precautions are taken 
against noise. An iron nail is placed in the store 
near the gimangat emblem, which is, in fact, treated 
exactly as if it were a new-born infant. 

For reaping the crop Malays ordinarily use the 
ringgam or tuai to cut the heads of padi. This is a 
very unpretentious implement. If a European had to 
choose between it and a nail-scissors for the purposes 
of iiarvest he would probably select the latter. The 
introduction of the sickle, an implement which savee 
both time and expense and which is used oonummly 
enough in Krian, Province Wellesley and in the eoa at 
district of Malacca, is to be attributed, with the 
banting or pukul padi custom, to Chinese influenoe* 
It is astonishing how conservative Malays ate in tie 
inaUer of using the rfnggam mud treading out theii* 
padi. It would app^r from a oomparison of niethx»dl 
now observed and those which were described by Loir, 
that the Chinese custom of harvieting hee not betieni% ^ 
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a whit more poj^ular in this country during the last 
seventy-five years. Malays say that their objection 
to the sickle is that, when this is used, the reaper can 
hardly prevent himself from cutting unripe grains 
which would be passed by if the tmi were employed. 
Further, they consider that Chinese methods are an 
offence to the simmgat padi. As rice in certain 
conditions has recently been shown to be a dangerous 
food, it is hard to condemn customs which may, for 
aught we know, be founded on very gootl reason. 

A«7ording to the method of threshing which is 
borrowed from the Chinese, a tub without top or 
bottom is set on a mat in the middle of the padi Md : 
against the edge of this, or against a contrivance Ibrnd 
inside it, the padi-heads are beaten until all the grain 
has fallen in. The Malay cu.stom is to tread mit (he 
padi until grain and straw are separated. Though 
custom has been complacent emiugh in some localities 
to allow the treading out to tie done by buffaloes, it 
turns from the ('hinese method as lietng an insult to 
the padi It is prut>able that the good cheer 

which attends the harvest m*aaoQ has had a powerful 
influence against the introduction of the more bmuneas- 
like and less tsiciable methods of thnssl^iug whtdh are 
practise<i in other cmintries. 

With the exceptions of Upper Perak, Palatii and 
the States of the north of that cmiwi ry, where padi is 
sun-dried and stored with the stalk atl^iied, it appears 
to be customaiy throughout the Fenimoila to store padi 
in the grain after it has been threshed or iroddoii out. 
Padi-stomi vary considerably in design and, of oourse, 
in capacity, ^foie the grain is stored the floor of 
the granary is covered with straw. Thia cimIoiii is 
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Attributed fay Malays to g^mangat luperstitiou, b«^ 
is 1IK»» probably due to the necessity for the straw as 
a protection iHgainst mould and the moisture whidh 
rises from below the store. A few Ihiggundi leaves 
are mixed with the grain. These are bitter leaves 
and help to keep insects away. 

vm.~PBOFIT8 OF THE INDUSTBY. 

In an enquiry into the economic aspects of rice 
planting in the Peninsula, Sir William Maxwell 
wrote ; 

taod in Penang yields a return which may oot be 
averaged higher than 75-fold or nearly SllO gantangs of paddy 
' for each orlong: but it haii been conKidenni advisable to rate 
it here at 60-foid only. The rice land, or bfndang, of Provinoe 
Wellesley gives an average return of 117J-fold; the maximum 
degn't? of productiveness l»t«ing OOC jgantangs of paddy for an 
orlong (or l| acres) of welt-flooded, alluvial land, co* 150-f(dd: 
which numiier of gantangs are equal to .'(00 gantangs of rice, 
W'^igbing nearly 4,520 English pounds. The present average 
produce has been very moderately estimated in this account at 
470 gantangs the oriong of paddy. The quantity of se«d 
invariably allotted for an oriong of land is 4 gantangs. In the 
estimate of future produce as available for the support of the 
local population. 480 gantangs an oriong have been aaaumed 
as the net urtu’Oge produce, this increase being admissible OQ 
the score of the improving productiveness of the land. The 
av»ago produce now derivable, as aliove specified, from one 
square mile of blndang land will be 284} koyans of paddy, V 
142} koyans of rice, affording food sufficient for the support of 
1,915 souls; so that, were every oriong to have its ecanpletiMait, 
the population of this Province might be more than donfa^ 
without outrunning the means of sufrsistenoe. ProqpMttvdl^ 
viewed, the number which a square i|ile will be auffitieat In : 
support may be rated at 1,986 soi#> ha Siaia, dlKiuld is 
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estimated a good average produce. At Tavoy. on tile TenaMMMrtin 
Coast, the maxiinuut rate of productiveness of the nee land 
was, in 1825 — and is still believed to be— nearly the tMune as 
the average of Siam; while the average was only 20<{oid. at whioh 
lost rate the produce of a square mile would support about 
1,000 souls. There the return for seed sown is not only thus 
small, compared with the return for the (quantity town hero, 
but to obtain the alMJve average of 2()-fold, or 200 gantangs of 
paddy from one orlung of laud, it would be requisite to sow 
13 gantangs of seed. The difference in favour of this local 
Malayan husbandry is therefore 210 gantangs of paddy for each 
orlong cultivated— b(;sides the profit nnsiiig to the latter by the 
saving of laliour. To ol)tain, on the Tavoy Coast, the clear 
return of 470 gantangs of |»iiddy — laung the average above stated 
for IVnince Wellesley, including land newly cleared, oud not 
yet l>eoome fully productive — it would l)c required to cultivate 
1| orlongs and to sow 23| gantangs of seed. 

The total present population of the latter I*rovino« cooid ha 
supported on the average quantity of rice raised on 24 sqttaic 
miles of sup«;rficies; while on the coast ailudcd to, an area of 
about 43 square miles will be required to supply food to Such 
a population. 

The very su|K!rita' fertility of the tVovinc® Wellesley soil 
depends on its alluvial conipositiun, and on ite being level and 
easily accessible te water — and in some local. lies, on its being 
comparatively new ; but this last circumstance does not seem 
to operate as might l>e supposed • for some Isnd, which has 
been longest under cultivation, or U|»wards of 20 years, yields 
the largest crops. ’ ' 

The non-cultivation of the tractn of land available 
for rice planting on the coasts of the*Peninsula waa 
attributed by Sir William Maxwell to folkywiog 
causes: 

“1. Want of population . — ^Tbe population b i^pan#* ndicds 
districte being uninhabited. Men can choose their oseapetioiis 
and ere not forced into agriculture by eoispetiticSl# - 
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'**3. Til# hi§h #*f« #/ wttg 0 M. — Setieity of lftbour, oooMqtuoii 
tm wpmmum of i>op,ui«tion, results in ttie fixing of s hig^ mto 
of rsniHiMstion for • day's wcdc. If the agriculturist c'm esm 
as a labourer twiea as muob as the eultivatioo of his fields 
wiU Imng him. he wffi absiidoa agriculture and live on imported 
riee. 

" 8 . Competition of mote profitabU emptopment.—Tlm 
gutta*pernba industry is one of these. The Malay padi-plaaters 
of Batu Pahat and other plaom in Johore abandoned their 
loads, some generations ago. to collect gutta, and their 
desomdanta are now growing up, in many eases, entirely 
Ignorant of agriculture. 

“4. The high etandard of comfort and luxury demanded 
by modem MaJaye.'^A purely agricultural life requirea that the 
eulti%ator be satisfied with poor fare and that bis style yf .'iving 
tat simple, modest and economical. As satisfying these 
conditions the Malaya of Kegri Sembiian are an almost ideal 
peasantry. Their methods of cultivation are excellent, they 
preserve their ancient habits and traditions and they are 
satisfied with little. In Malacca, where the Malaya are good 
cultivators and much attached to their fields, cultivation 
is mily one of a man's means of livelihood. The same may be 
said of the Malays of Province Wellesley, Penang and of some 
places in the Malay States. 

*‘5. The emaUneee of profite derivable from padi-planting 
as compared with' other Isinde of agriculture.— rChineae are hardly 
ever found growing rice. 

"6. The cheapneee of imported rice . — ^This is to eloBidy 
oonneeted with the question of wages that it is difficult to 
treat the, two subjeots separately. It seems to be <d>vioiis 
that an immigrant population in a new country, with the 
boundlms food supplies of Burma and Siam on either hand, 
CM) import rice more obeaply Uian they can grow it.” 

Under present conditions t|e cost of bringing 
twenty orlongs of Jangle lend under rice cnltmtioii 
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and the profits derivable therefrom are approximately 


as follows : 

First ^I’eiir : 

(1) CkiiriiiiT jungle* 2t> urtongB ?? ... fflOO 

(2) Xur«ien" * II) 

(H) of phmting at $2 jier orlonj 40 

(4) of caring ii>f and wntehuig Iht^ 

binditnif for fiix months at $6 

a month 116 

(5) i!m% of carrying home, 

threshing and «tormg St^ 

(0) Kent for one year !8 

|7) ({ranary, to hist for seven ymr% S5 

tB) Bags* mats, baskets* etc^ I® 

ToUl 1738 


The return at 480 gantangs per orbng would be 
9,600 gantangs having art approx iiimte value of $768. 

!>ecx>nd vear ; 

C<*st of c!**Annj? 'JO ‘•rfongi* with lh« 


tajiik $imm 

IVem* J, 4 . .*» atnl 0 IW <t 0 

Cost of itn}>!ontfnt« . 7. SO 


Tol«l $m*Mi 


The profit for the second year wcadd IlliWrfore 
approximate $320. For tlte third and fooftS year 
this should not varj . After the fourth year itie 
plough can he used, should the noil not be too iofi to 
preclude its use altogether. * Besides dlmlnlidtiiig Uw 
labour of agritnilture, the iiste of the pkaiilb gfmwrally 
involves the keeping of biiffahms and lln jWofito 
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attsadant iherecm. Where it k oecessary to hire 
ploughing hnflaloes the oost of cultivation lor tiie 
fifUi year would' be : 

Two woodsD plou(^ ot 110 each ... t 20.00 

Two ttlea^ at $5 each 10.00 

One fifnffgiUng ... 2.50 

Hire of buffaJoea and oo«t of ploughing 

at flO the <wloDg 200.00 

Itenia 2, 8 , 4, 5 and 6 aa to the Orst 
year ... 184.00 


Total ... $416.50 


It will be seen that the cost of cultivation goes up 
with the first years ploughing; after this year tlw8 
cost of ploughing is reduced to |5 an orlong, the total 
annual expenditure thus becoming f316.50 approxima- 
tely. 

Many different kinds of rice are planted and the 
yields per acre vary to a considerable degree. For 
trade purposes the Krian Malay plants two or three 
varieties of grain which are favoured by the Chinese 
buyers, but when he grows rice for his own 
consumption he is more particular. Malay gourmets 
profess to be able to reot^nise most of the well-known 
rices by the taste when cooked, and the mraup padi, 
which is commonly grown for export, is rarely eaten 
by the well-to-do. Certain kinds of rice are r^arded 
as appropriate for presents, others for festive 
occasions. It is said that as many as a hundred 
and thirty different varieties are planted in ilm 
district of Rrian akme. 





APPENDICES. 


A. 

TECHNICAL TERMS USED IN BICE-PLANTINO. 


Piaaia 

Chj!^kfim 

Qitcnig ayar 

Siiiam 

TInggaia 

BttDtlDg 

Batu pdngaaah 

PIringgi 

K&dtar 

Gtoai 

Mtegawai 

M^xiiprek 

Slniai 

P^nggtau 

Mtoaitom 

Tong 

P&d«h 

Tikar 

Ptwii mAninu 

H^mpa padi 

Miogampia 

Balang 

)R«^nKgam 

Chaagkul balaa 

Pmoh 

Tajak 

Piaau 

Chakar 

JIErami 

Kapar 

Raga In 

Badai 

Uurua 

Unting 

Ptoodok 

Kuku Kambing 

JSiaping 

M^rumput 

Sajrup piama 

P^rfmping 

Pe’tak 

Human 

Siair 

K^dap 

Bangkii 

Raga sodok 

Mjilonggok 

Nyiru 

P^nggiling 

Padi btoiaa 

Chap 

Kandar 


4 R. 

MALAY DESCRIPTION OF RICE-PLANTINO. 
IMTROOCIGfnON. 

Ada pua orang kSija bfodaag ittt fonpat jteia piktajaaiM^; 
(1). Di'tfiaggida lanah yaif p^«lt 

m di-larak uiali Itlrbau akaa tfi^iala.nya. ApabOa iMldi ^ 
bang^ taoah Hu dfogaa aiair .iii*lan>k iiMk ItiilMMii ligi 
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kimudiiut di-biUas »i»ir p4r«(« du« fttko ligi Itipis. MiJi« Unali 
itu pun hanohur>l»h don rutQput>ruinput-ny« itu pun oMti; di* 
ehabut •4mai di>tAnaiii djlngon tnnfiin ntau dtagnn kulru kainldiif . 

(2). I>i-t«jak rumput-ruinput yuag di-dolam pntak blBdaiif< 
nya itu hingga habi*; k^mudtan di-filing di-tiurek ulnb k4rbao 
&kan p^nggiling-nya Uga «tau impiit. Inpi*. Milk* nimput* 
mnput itu pun banehur dtin t<dogg^Iam ka^dolam tanidi, o«ik 
iumpur kH-ntas-nya. ch^rnh-)ah di-dalam pt'tak-nya; di-fdmbut 
«#m<u di-tttnaii>-n>'ii. 

(8). l>i-Utj»k nmiput rinnput-nytt di-dtiiiim p«tak Hi^dtuif- 
nya itu liinggti habi»; ki'mudian di-ehakar bimpun buat i^p^rti 
batas aakaiian-nya: dt fM’ram tiga atau I'inpat tnalam; kAumdiiiO 
di-al^b-nya dt'ugan chakar aakalian-nya dt pt^rntu pula tifa <linpat 
nialara. Miika nmsput itu pun tnaaaiii-lah di-kt^rhar-ll^va b^ri 
p^'ooh petak Kt-nnidian di vbabut th-tanam 

cb<^kam atau kiiku kambtng. 

(4). Jtka tt/ndang-nya itu dahun, afutUdn •itdab tajiik 
rumput-nya di hinipun di'ngtin rhakar bmgiip^k runiput itu bulat* 
buiat; kil^mudian di-chaktir tiin-k angkat naik kit lMtaa aa bingga 
habia Jika adit runiput Viov^ hidup di rvntaa dMgKua tajak, 
k^mudian cb-rhabut ai'tiiai tanam ny« kuau kitoibiaf 

atau di^ngan ch^kani 


DKnKiTinjia 

Awal pKimdaawai waktu buat tt’iidiing, ytjlu di>4liitll 
ntiumi. 

Sagttp (natna mkhtr mmiot hml bihndi.itf« yndlu tuditb 
hampir m^ngadap muaim pana** .id*, pun infnitnidkkan tay jp 
pianui itu ada-iab s^pii^rtt bunga f#.le«)f|anf audUb .blMii|i, dan 
pokdc kkpulut b^rbunga. dan buMog ttiao dam p#lndi»* fttd«b 
galak; dan bumog balam t^Wu m«rab tuttgtk »a tilttWBjri dan 
mt^Dfgelupur di-ataa tatudi: dtui tlkuikur nt/<ri^icilt di-kittaNt faUdt 
fiataaassguna-nya mtFnabankaii ajar dalaar |M»t«fc: dto iagi 
funa-nya buich di-jalankan di'ataa>i>ya. 

(iilong tigrrmgma ny* ni^grltuhrkati ayar titMi 
ayer ma«^ ka-dalam patak-oya 

FatakabMi-nya di-kltilingi ulali bataa-iiya. 

Tiagg«iamgm» iay» tattali itit 

tanab ktoa dbaofku). 




Sitirmgma^nya mSagbMohurkan 4m m£rai«kaB ittuiit 
4i>WQgg»la iku 

pinffasahmgtrntfByu mSngasahkaa fagnjak yang tumpul 
ltd biri ta|«iD. 

Taiakmgm»-ayu m&moUmgkm aalmliiui rumput*rumpul 
yuig di>daiiiin petak b£ndang-oya. 

BaHpku mtgwaa-nyu buat t^mpat d»dok mSngasafa tajak itu. 

CAakarsguna-nya buat hinipun rumput atau chakar ang^cat 
naik ka*bataa. 

Kichara!gxum-Dya mAuudongkan ianah dAngan kapar rumpct 
iiu kurang tumbob. « 

Lonffff ok mguaa-ny a supaya a^naog di-chakar rumput itu 
aogkai naik ka-batas. 

ICapar sraakalian nunput'rumput yang t&rtajak di-dalain 
petak'iiya itu rii-namakan kapar. 

M#npau( Kdi-kaut aakalian rumput-rutnput yaag di-dalam 
petak itu angkat ka-batas. 

PifnfftfiUnffssgtma-aya mt^nggilingkan rumput-rumput itu 
aupaya haoehur dan t^ngg^Slam naik lumpur. 

Badaissguaa-oya tatkaiu audub di-{>(f>rbuat bSkas aSmai di* 
liur«k-Iab baiung piaatkg ka-ataa-nya supaya rata tanah itu 
k<§mudian di-iubur pndi b£neh ka-atos-nya. 

S^mainbi^rti-nya padi yang tumbob daripada tabur dbmana- 
kao bi>ndak dt tanam-nya itu. 

6*Aap bb b^rti-nya s^mai yang tSrchabut itu di-ikat kiehU 
dil^ngnn dnun-nya dt-namakan cbap. 

l/ntinpaadmai yang Uirchabut itu ikat d&igan tali bSsar* 
bdaar di-uamakan untiog. 

Af^Huiutmatdt-tanain a^mai yang t&rehabut itu ka-da]am 
petak b$ndang-nya. 

Tdpap adi-tanam bdri bitul maaing'inaaing nirai*nya polrolc 
padi itu. 

Mimmputrn mSmbuangkan nimput-nimput yang t&«6bitk 
tumbob di-daJam padi>nya. 

CAtd?.<tm«Bnaina kayu buat lubang h£ndak buboh XkiL 

Kvku iHttnbmpMBguna-nya bubob akan a£mai itu ltn<4al«ii 
ehHab kuku>nya di*tikam ka>tanab iambtl 

Pdrdabatdi-tanam kimp-kin^ Wt taiob aohnn piwii yinig 
ito. :S"' 
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StilaiiHaBmSnggi&liluui tMuaiii padi jrang matj itu. 
miniViM M batang padi itu sudah tbiras y»*iUi sudaii Mndik 
buoting. 

Bunting >B9udjah ada padt di^dalam baiang>nya ia tuiodalt 
kiluar buah. 

Afj’iManaA s kgJtuir buah jorang-jaraag aatu tas|dud< 

Jtflagtt Ml par oepadi itu audah baoyak kliliuir buahmya. 
Plringgi mhu»i padi itu muda tdtapi-oya baharu aadikit 
k<&luar buleh-lah di-k^toin anibtl buah-nya di>riodaiig tumbok 
buat ringgi makaa. 

Pirimfnng^bmh {tadi itu audah diSkat oiaaak, bukftildab di> 
k^tam ambil r^ndaog tumbok akaa padi-uya buat imping di> 
makan. 

Hinggamwtlmut kitam padi mimotongkan tangkai padi itu. 
(r’imajxspadt yaug tirkitam itu di-ikat dingan jirami-oya. 
Bak a/ siguna-nya buat isi padi di-pirbuat daripada taiog- 
kuBMXg, 

Piuoh 3= di »mua padi gimai itu ka dalaiii |ilapailg. 
.l/fngirrkKdbhtrak padi itu di ataa ukar tningiiowritnit 
daripada tangkoi-nya. 

B M man as taogkai pad: yang audah kiJua. buah tiu. 

■ Puau pinggiau m gitaa-ay u miinutungkjiQ i>ataiig padi 
Kidapssbutaag padi yang tirkirat di'bin^puiikati «a<iildi.iip< 
chukup buleh di pcgong angkat pukui ka-dahun tang. 

dimmi as bataiig padi yaug tiiab di-antbil buah ttyn d*«nii»ia- 

kao 

Tongssguna-nya di-pukui padi daUmcny a 
Baga aodokraguna-nya buat ka it padi di-dahttn tottg niau 
di>ataa tikar. 

Baga /assgutui'iiya tsi podi ka-dalMa^Aya# 

Satangmguam~By» buat litak mga lu tin 

puinng. 

Tikarmguif-ajf buat lap*;k jimur padi dNOm-mjm il*t. 
Byirastguna^oya boat tampi padi alao boal a^ills jMubi 
(hunia). 

HunurnS-tmagiftm padi itu tatkala aagln kInaJiang 
Idh Mkaliao hilmpa tioggal-iah padi yang btawa dl«ilwi |l|E«r *i«» 
Mlmpa /rndimpudi yaag iiada birW dMiteadlfai. 

Padi iimmarn padi yang alok ada iai (iidblaOMBpl/ IH; 
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buai birtSdoh hujwi aliui pifMi 

bu«t k«id«jr padi tiu bowa pulioig. 
JSlaptmgmgmM~oym bitat m padi ito ka-Hdidain*iiya, 


DARI HAL ORAXO KfiBJA BENDANO. 

BAmuIa craag ymg h£ndak boat b^tidang itu pada tnula-nja 
di<«Aplum>lah aalcaiiao p&rkakaa«a 3 ra sdpSrti k&’bau dao tfinggala 
dan dao olMUDifkul dao aa-bagai-nya yaog b^uoa pada-oya. 
Ada puD orang yang hiodak b^kSria dSogan tajak ito puo 
dtoiikiaa juga di-t#inpa>oya ta^ak dao ebangkul dan di-bib-nya 
batu ptagaanb dan di*buai-Dya chakar dan pteggiling jika ia 
bfindak tajak giliog. Sat^lab sampai pian>a>aya maiBng>niMing 
toruodab ka-bgodai^-nya indo^oggalakan b^aa at^mai-nya dan 
dMuair'nya. T^lab tudafa maka orang yang mtoajak itu pun 
di-tajak ruinput>nya di-cbakar angkat naik ka-batas; kSmudian 
di«<diioebang dtegao changkui tanub itu bSii haocbur. Tfilab 
audah ktaiudhia maaing'maaing mi^mbawa-Iah padi b$neb>oya 
yang audah di>rtodain di-iabur-nya. KSmudian daripada itu yang 
mfintoggala di-t£nggaia-nya adtalian petak b^ndang-b^ndung-nya, 
dan batas'bataa yang putois itu puo di-p^rbuat-oya; k^mudian 
di<aiair hingga lumat tanidi-nya. Maka orang yang m^najak di- 
•tajak-lah aakaJian rumput-rumput yaog di-dalam petak bdndang* 
oya; kdnudian di-giliog di-tarek uleh kdrbau akan pdnggiling*aya 
butgga banobur rumput-rumput itu. Orang yang Wdak k&duar 
itu, t^lidt audah m4najak, ^-cbakar aakaliao kapar rumput itu 
di-looggdc dan di-peram-nya tiga £mpat malaum di*alMi-nya 
ktauidian di-kitobar-nya; dan orang yang b£ndak miogaut itu 
pun di-kaut-iah kapar rumput-nya aakaliao naik ka-bataa yang 
maoa hidup di-rtetaa ddog^ tajMt. Sa-tMab audab pfikiiiaan- 
nya maaiig^-maaittg itu di-«bM>ut-lab atout-nya di-pdrbuat di«p 
atau uoting di-kaodar bawa kabeodang<oya di-buat tCgap dL 
tanam d#ngan obbkatn atau kuku kambing. 

8a*tebdi audah padi itu pun roakin aa-hari maUn-lali UkMT 
dan btomak-lab ia. Maka rumpubcumput yang tninb^ M*„ 
dalun-nya itu pun di-obabul-nya- A^a pun padi itu pada ifMllai* , 
nya rndnirua-lah ia; kittiudiaa bunilaig; kfimudiaa fcttuar 
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miJxiiAiitth : kfmiuiittu mt’^ngapar; ktouidian pXrlDi^; 
k^mudian pfi^r^niping; kt^mudiim magakdidi ia. Maka dataagdah 
tuao-oya m^^nthavra toc^. di-giau batang nya buat k«dap» di>pukul 
ka^dalam toog. di butuig Jftran»i-«ya: apabila pfioob di-kaut 
j^imur ka ataa tikar. Sa t^luli k*^ring di-hunui pada angto buaog 
h^jmpa-nya, di-iai ka dultun ruga atau bakul, di-kandar uu ka> 
dalam j^iupang nya. ktVjn »\a ht%dak habia; dan orang yang 
tiada pukul itu di kttam inngkai pudi nya dt*ngan r^nggnm boat 
gemoi di-kandiir huwa ka-iikar dt-hiruk buon^ rutnan^uya, di> 
jtrnur ka-panati; ktriimdiuii di-btirua buaug h^’inpa-oya, di kandar 
isi ka-dahun jifdapang-uyn; diui ada juga jarang-jarattg onung 
mt'^uyuBpan padi iiya di^pgan giriiiai ka dulani p'lapang nya, ya- 
itu di-kata-kan pimili. di^uitkiau tab kf^rja-nya 

It(>miula tirang yang bvndak bunt W>ndang drngan t^nggaia 
itu di-a^diakan-lali ta’gala p<^rkf«k»*ny a, ya.jtu kArbuu dan 
t^nggaia dan si«ir dan vhangkul dan laiu-laiu nya yang bt’^rguna 
pada pt'kftrjttan-nya T«iah hampiu waktu piama nya uta»iug> 
nmatng Ijirun lah kaU lutang ny a tia'in-nggala Iw^ka# a^inai^tiya. 
Sa-ti’iah audah di-aisur-nya dan di t'adni'nya b^n rata Ktlmudian 
niaaing uniting nn'inbaua laii padi Wn*"h-ny» yai^ tudah di- 
if'ndam di-tabur ka-d>dutit nyu K«'‘muditii ditripad v itu maatng’’ 
ntnsing mCn^nggata itakahan jK-iak iM'udaiig tsya. ya-»m di tamlt 
uteh ki^rbau akan W’nggata t«*nggala-aytt Maka batiMi jnMf 
putua-putus itu di-(»i>rbuat n>a di’iigan «;bangkui. k^mudiAil db 
ifti-nya tiga (f^mpat lapis; tannh itii pun raia dan nimput itu pUlt 
babife mati. Ki-mudian di ebabut nya Wma* di buat eblip ntnu 
unting dj'kandar bawa ka-fwlak nya dt-buat t&kap tat:4un'ttya 
di&ngan taugoii atau kuku kt rubs'ig d m ui'tsmain nya pi^ttdMl tdrub 
buat pSoyulam. i^a-ul'iab podi <tu btanr iwaiikit, di'btMllg'iait 
rumput-nya dan di-sulaiu-nya yang mana mati. Hslut 
lab ts pada niula-nya. Sa-tidafi putus attak-ttya laMllMPlall k* 
kemudian bunting kCduar buah-nya tni^snaokb, kiM»ttdkaia snitofa* 
par; »a*tSlab babia killuar buaii-nya itu. k^tntafian pliriiliiill^ 4nB 
piMinping; kC’inudian maaakdah ia. Maka dblaog'tali IttMONBya 
tnteibawa oiatao ud^mototig nya di<giau batang«ttyn bulk kldHp 
di-pukui dalam tong. Sa<t#fab pitoub <lt«luut bidiuli Im^dalMn* 
nya di-kandar ka>tikar. di-jdinur nya. Sa-libdi Idlteg dl^liwrw: 
buang bllmpa nya di'kandar lai ka dalaia jjdla|>WE|f*fi7dv 
bingga babia. ada-nya. 
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« DABI^HAL OBANQ &ieMBUAT BfiNBAKO 

TAJAK OlUm * * 

Mkluk piid« nultt-oya onmg ymg lidndak biut b«&dati« tojdc 
giUktg itu <3ahulo>ii^« cU«SMp4iA sSgal* «l«t«ii*nys, yA>ittt kAritou 
dan tajftk dun dbaiigkul dan p^nggiling dan *a>bafai*aya. Maka 
bila oampoi muaim f>iania>nya maaing<tna*tng aakalian turun4ah 
ka*bADdaDg<nya mAnajok b<>kiM aSmai-nya. Saht^lah sadjidi di> 
(diokio' kapor rumput itu naik ka^batoa, ktoudian di^ebinebang 
dragon ohongkui sainpai lumat baboru di-^bodot bfti rata taaob 
itu kAnudian miiaing-iniuiitig tn#n)b»va4ab padi b^b-nya yang 
tdtoh di-W^ndam itu di-tabur ka'dalam'Oya: kAmudioa ntoaiag* 
moatng m£najak4ah aakaiian rumput yang di-dalam petok 
b£ndang>nya. Apabiia audah la^najak Itu, baharu di-giliog kapar 
rumput itu d^ngan p^nggijing, ya-itu di-tarek uleh kgrbau okan 
dia sampui tiga ttnipai lapis; banchurdab rumput itu, di- 
champur dt^ngan iumpur. Ba-tftah itu maka maamg-mtaiag 
m^nchabutdah afniai'Uya di-bunt chap atau untiog, di*kandar 
ka-pctak-nya, di>buat t#kap tanatn-nya di^ngan kuku kumbing 
atwu cb^kam. Ba-t^ioii sudab di-tanam-nya pula purdah (ordb 
buat p^nyulam. Maka tatkaia id^aar sadikit padi itu di-buang- 
iah rumput di-daiam nya. dan di-t^^baa nya batiia dan di-sulam- 
nya mans yang mati. Maka padi itu pun mteinia-lah dan 
bunting k^iunr buah-nra nu^maonb k^mudian m^ngampar. Mdca 
buah-nya itu pun pf'ringgi dan pferfimping, k^mudian maaak4ah 
ia; datang Jah tuan-nya m^mbawa piirkakaa-nya mAagArotkan 
batang-nya buat kddap. di-pukul-nya ka-dalam tong, di-kaut. 
di-i^mur ka-tikar, di-hurut buang b^mpa-nya, di-kandar bawa 
i«i ka-dalam ji'iapang nyn; di'mikian di-k(^rja-nva bingga habh, 
adanya. ' « 


DARI HAL ORANG BUAT BENDANG 
• TAJAK KECHAR. 

Maka pada awal-nya orang yang bjindak k&ja b#ndang tgjak 
k£ebar itu mula-mula-nya di-siap-lidi tajak chongkul d%n 
ohakar dan aa-bagai-nya. Maka n^ktu sampoi piama-pya itu. 
moaing-maaing raenajak-Iah b«kas di<adinai»aya di-ebakar rumput 
itu tudk ka-bataa di-ohmehang ddugan ehaagkul tanob itu biii 
lumat bobaru di>biM}ai>nya b#H kata tonah itu. IGbpiidim 
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masing-ouiaiDg mfttabur padi Mndb yaag aiidali di*jiitdant lea* 
dalani'Oya. 8a*tSlah au^ maaiog'Biaaiiig mlni^ak takaUaa 
ruBtput dalam bindang'Oya, tftrta dt-|>iti>ttat»nyft liataa 
yang mana putua itu, kimudian di-guloQg>nya dfiagan (dutkiur 
rumput yang audah tajak itu. aakalian buat aXp^irti bataa. 8a> 
Udab aud^i di>pdrain<nya fimpat Utna ban babani di>alab'nya 
dftogan ebakar aakaiian-nya kSmudian dj-p£riun>nya pula bdri 
maaam dan matl nunput itu, baharu-lab inaaing>maaing mlngii* 
ebar; dan s^inai pun di-oihabut*Iafa buat obap atau unfing di* 
bawa tanam d^ngan ehdkam atau kuku kambing, dan dt-lanatn- 
pya p^Tdeb. Maka tatkala b^sar aadikit padi itu, di buang-nya 
rumput dan di-aulam-nya a«ria di-tdbaa>nyA bataa. Maka pada 
inuia>Dya padi itu bdranak dan m^ninta dan bunting kiluar buab« 
nya mdmanafa dan mtogampar dan p^ringgi dan pSrfmping, 
k^mudian inaaaJcdah buah-oya; datang-lah tuan^nya nEt#ngl>taiii 
,atau mSnggiau batang-nya bust kddap di*pukul ka>daiani tong, 
di-kaut j>inur ka4ikar di<angin. buang h$ntpa>nya di>kandar iai 
ka-daiam j(ikpang>nya; dfitnikiaadab di*ki^ria>oya bingga babii, 
. adA>nya. 


DARl.HAL ORANO Bl’AT BENDANO TAJAK KAOT, 

Maka orang yang biindak buat bindang itu bArtiapdab 
kaa>nya ya-itu tajak dan ebangkul dan ebakar dan baruif ywif 
bt^iguna kapada>nya. Maka tatkala satnpai piaina*pfa, maablf* 
maaing mi^mbuat bt^kaa ai^tnai-nya. didabur padi bliiab*aya ying 
l^iab di-riindam itu ka>dalMm-nya. T#}ab audab iniMbilt'lab 
maging-inaaing btodang-nyc. bingga babia: klmudiMl di'longfob 
dlngan ebakar di>tarek naik ka>bat«a iMdMliaa<a)ra» Ifalca 
ada rumput yang tumboh di-rikitaa dfogaii tajdc. K imudi i ii di« 
fibabut>lab t^mai tanam*nya a^rta dt<i#<^ bail pinyubm. 9a* 
tllab bbrar bunlmgdab ia kiluar baabHaya. dan niiniaiMb datt 
mtkgampar dan ptbioggi dan plitNnpmg. It t n m diiMi iniiait* 
lab ia; datang-iMt tuan mbotbaara riafgau dio|tilam<«9ra atbn 
dbkSnA piikul ka-dalam tong di-katH ^mur di«aa(|^ lma§ 
di-kandar puling iai |ttapaiig4i]«« 

nya aampai babit; dteiktan*lab. ada^iya. 
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PREFACE. 


Ttos little essay on the Wild Tribes of the Malay 
Peninsula represents the work of many persons besides 
myself. I wish to express my special inddstedness to 
the following gmtlemen : 

(1) for lnformati<m about the Semang Paya and 
their language: to the Orang Kaya Mantri, Malay 
Magistrate, Selama; to the Assistant Penghulu of 
Ijdk; and to Messrs. Robinson and Kloss, of the 
Museums Department; 

(2) for information about the Sakai Jeram and 
their language: to Mr. Huliert Berkeley, Distrid> 
Officer, Upper Perak ; to Mr. H. C. Robinson, Director 
of Museums; and to the Vernacular School Teachers 
at Grit and I^nggong ; 

(3) for information about the Sakai Jeher and their 
language: lo Mr. Berkeley and to Messrs. Robinson 
and Kloss; 

(4) for informatimi about the Northern Sakai ; 
to Mr. Berkeley; to Mr. E. M. Schwabe, formerly of 
Tanjong Rambutan ; to Mr. Gordon Brown, of Sungei 
Krudda Estate; to Mr. Boden Kloss; and, above all, 
to ^ diaries left by the late Mr. Williams; 

(5) for information abcmt the Cmitral Sakai 
and their language: to Mr. H. C. Robinson; to 
Mr. yjf. H. Lee-Wamer, of the Civil Service; to the 
Penghulus of Sungkai and Temoh; to the Assistant 
Penghulu of Clmnderiang; and to the Vemamilar 
School Teachmrs at Tapah, Slim, Kinjang, and 
Ouncmg Paniang; 
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(6) for information about the Besisi and their 
lai^age : to Mr. H. C. Rdbinson; to Mr. F. A. Calla- 
way, formerly of Pulau Lumut; to Mr. H. B. Ellertcm, 
formerly District Officer, N^i Serabilan Cc«ftt; and 
to Mr. Caldecott, District Officer, Jelebu ; 

(7) for information about the Jakun and their 
language ; to Mr. E. A Dickson, formerly District 
Officer, Kuala Pilah; to Mr. J P Sw^tenhara, 
formerly Executive Engineer, Kuantan, Pahang: to 
Mr Wallace, of the Survey Department; to 
Mr. Minehan, of the Survey Department; and to 
Mr. A J Sturroc’k, formerly District Officer, 
Temerloh. 

I have also to thank M Caldecott, of Jelebu, for 
very careful enquiries regarding the Kenahoi Sakai 
in his district. 

It was at one time mv intention to write a 
supplementary pamphlet (»n the Sakai languages. 
This intention has lieen abandoned because such a 
work would be out of place in this series of iion- 
linguistic papers; because it w’ould involve the use of 
special type; and because it would take up a great 
deal of time and space if all the fifty or sixty 
vocabularies are to Ijc roprodiux^ in extenso. Some 
special use of this material may be made latiu*, but 
for the presMit I am content to publish the general 
conclusions, together with a brief comparative vocabul- 
ary {to illustrate the common element in the languages), 
and a grammatical note on the dialect best known 
to me. 


B. J W. 




INTKODUCTOHY. 


If t(he extent of our knowledge of the wild tribes of 
Malaya was to be measured by the mere weight of 
the books that have bera written about them tlm 
subject would not afford much scope for further 
research. The work of Messrs. Skeat and Blagden 
covers some 1,600 pages; Dr. Rudolf Martin’s book 
is almost as voluminous ; then we have a fifteen-shilling 
“fasciculus’ ’ by Messrs. Annandale and Robinson^ 
a French work on "Perak et les Orang Sakey," a bo<A 
by Signor Cerruti on "My Friends the Savages," 
many essays by Father Schmidt and others on the 
Mon-Annam affinities of the Sakai dialects, and 
innumerable articles by Vaughan-Stevens, Clifford, 
Hale, Knocker, de Morgan and other authorities, 
reliable or the reverse. But with all this mass of 
literature we know next to nothing about the 
aborigines of the Malay Peninsula. No European has 
ever mastered a Sakai dialect or made himself familiar 
with the inner life of any single Sakai tribe. The 
flying visits of scientific ol^rvers represent very little 
more than the intelligent globe-trotter and his note- 
book of first impressions. They may tell us some 
simple facts about the shape of a Sakai’s house, the 
colour of his skin and hair, and perhaps a few details 
about his clothing, habits and weapons. To such notes 
there may be added a short voodmlary of some 200 or 
300 words. There our infomudtion ends; and, after 
all, it rests cmly on some brief oonversatioos (usually 
through an interpreter) and a few photographs and 
iiMBSurmnmits talmn in a hurry. ; Is it surprising that 
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our experts disagree when every writer has to begin 
by discussing the reliability of other people’s work? 
Paucity of evidence leads, of course, to plenitude of 
criticism and explains why Ixxika are big when facts 
are few. 

The line of discussion usually' followed in such 
cases also tends to kill jH>pular interest in the wild 
tribesmen of the Peninsula. They are represented as 
inaccessible persons w-ho are remarkable principally 
for their cephalic index aiul their Mon-Aimam 
affinities — and l>ait« of this sort fail to attract tlie 
general reader. No sane sortint is likely to give up 
the best years of his wmifortable life to the study of 
wandering tribes who lead lives of hardship in the 
recesses of unhealthy forests; nor is it pmbable that 
any practical planter or trader will take an enthusiaa- 
tic interest in the cranial pro|K>rtious of the savages 
that he meets. It is to Ije fe.ire<} that there will 
always be a distinction l)etween the people who know 
the wild tribes and the ])eople who write about them. 

In the early days of Etirojjeuin trade with the Far 
Ea.st the Peninsular aborigines were known through 
the Orang BHua or Jakun of ^lalacca, and were 
regarded as mere simian savages, the Bin ms Sntgros 
of the old Portuguese maps. The first traders took 
no interest in them. At a later date when researdb 
became more popular and when the British occupation 
of Penang brought our students into rejation with the 
Semang, the presence of negrito tribesmen in a 
Malayan country roused much curiosity and led 
ultimately to the belief that the other wild races were 
only the result of blends between the Bemang and the 
hlalay. This was the “Pan-Negrito” theory that 
influenced the writings of Miklukho-Maclay. Of 
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oourse, no one believiee in it now. Even fi^ the 
b^inninge of Sakai investigation the theory was 
questioned by those who had knowledge of the 
existence of fnir aboriginal tribes showing no trace 
of either N^ito or Malay admixture. A mystery 
semned to hang over the wild tribes of the Peninsula 
and to suggest that somewhere in the Malaysm forests 
there might be found the most primitive tribes on 
earth, men who would represent the missing lii^ of 
Darwinism. In the end a man was sent out to solve 
this mystery — a collector named Vaughan-Stevens 
whose work in the early nineties did much to advertise 
Hakai research in Europe and to rouse expectations 
that were never destined to be fulfilled. 

I knew the “Professor,*' as Vaughan-Stevens 
was styled. He was a simple kindly man who 
possessed a great gift of imaginative exaggeraticm. 
He t«)ld me that he had made the acquaintance of the 
wilder Sakai by festooning a forest tree with beads 
and pieces of cloth and by listening tt> the comments 
of the ambu.shed savages until he had heard enough 
to enable him to speak their language. Indeed he 
was full of strange tales and stranger resources. By 
covering himself with tar he claimed to make him- 
self leechproof and independent of clothes. If he was 
unlucky enough to break his leg, he simply thrust the 
injured limb into a sw»mp : the sun caked the mud 
into a natural splint and gave the patient no trouble 
except that oP digging himself out when the cure was 
complete. Any one who totalled up — as I did — the 
periods of time that Vaughan-Stevens asserted spend- 
ing in the different savage countries that he had 
visited was impelled to the conclusion that the 
“Professor” was either a Me^uselah or an Ananias , 
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He was neither. He was a humourist who did not 
mcpect to be taken seriously. But afterwards, when 
his professional work came to be impugned, these 
jesting stories of his idle hours were also quoted 
against his memory with a Teutonic solemnity that 
made tlasin still more ridiculous. Jokes though they 
were, they have been fatal to his name. He has 
become a discrediteil writer whose work serves as a 
red rag for the horns of the ethnological ex})crt. 

Vaughan -Stevens was no “l*rt)fe««or’‘ ; he was 
not even a savant; he was an exp.^rt collectf)r sent 
out to collect skulls and aiithro|s>logical exhibits for 
a syndicate of scientists in Germany Within his 
limits he did his work well. His skulls were genuine; 
and there is no suspicion attaching to his blow pipes, 
quivers and bambcm-amilwi. But his einplcqrera 
expected more. Ignorant as lie vem of Sakai and even 
of Malay, he could not hojie t ) get anv real insight 
into the ideas and beliefs of trils»s whose plane of 
thought is so far reiuove<l from our own Wlicfi ludted 
to give infonnation of this »i»r! he could only do his 
best; and his Ijesl was a hand fidv oa«i|eetlift by a 
very imaginative person Morervor, it ia doubtful 
whether his employers had any onnoiqpAlon of the cost 
and danger of journeys through tfa* fritdi of the 
Peninaula. Vaughan-Stevens wm yiiiierably poor : he 
could not afford to engage cooIIm and dliq;^nta or 
equip exp^itions thrmigh the jnngV By working at 
ontpoats like Ulu Belama axal Kuala Malang he met 
the tamer ahorigitms and obtained throtigh thM aonie 
infonnation abcmt the wilder trihea. He 
in making go^ collect kms of muaeum-exhihiia, tboogb 
^ waa handicapped in hia acoounta of Mi«ni by Wi 
ignorance of Sakai and Malay. In tbt and things 
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ireat agftinst him. He ma4e no startling disoor^ries/ 
for there were none to be made. He found th&t the 
Sakai were too human to be interesting and that the 
wild tribes dilTered very little from" the tame. The 
close connection between the human Semang and the 
simian siamang-regarding which one French 
anthropologist wrote for information to Sir Hugh 
Low — proved to have no existence except in sound. 
Disappointed, imi^overished, aged, ill and discredited,* 
Vaughan-Stevens drifted to Florneo, where he died 
miserably from an overdose of morphia, self-adminis- 
tered. Surely, his story is a sad one; and the futility 
of Ms life-work is not its least tragic feature. 

Vaughan-Ste\'en8’ best work lies in his oolMctions. 
His records of customs and beliefs may be regarded 
as valueless, though they were based on first-hand 
information and though there is no evidence of 
imposture or even of extreme carelessness. First-hand 
information is of very little use without a satisfactcuy 
medium of interpretation; that, at least, might be 
learnt fron. the failure of Vaughan-Stevens. Not 
that the lesson will ever be learnt. The polity of 
studying the aborigines by means of flying visits and 
anthropological picnics will always be more attractive 
than the dreary labour of mastering their langu^^ 
before attempting to understand their thoughts. An 
excursion of a few days to “unexplored Malaya’* 
tnrns a traveler into an “authority” — in the absmioe 
of anyone to say him nay — end entitles him to add 
his quotum to the misinterpretations and misnndw- 
standings that obscure all Sakai researdi. 

Of far hif^er value to these studies is the work 
that has been done by students who were resident in 
the Peninsula itself — notably| Sir Hugh Cliimrd in 
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Pahang, Mr. Skeat on the Selangor ooaat and 
Mr. Cerruti in the Batang Padang mounUins. Sir 
Hugh Clifford poaseased much Icjcal knowledge and 
was a master of the Malay language, the one practical 
medium of communication. Besidea collecting very 
accurate and ven* useful vocabularies of “Senoi” 
(Central Sakai) and "Temte” (Nortliem Sakai) he 
renderetl a great aervice to methodical research by 
insisting on the iinjortance of tribal divisions as 
against the sli|W4ho<l pnaoss of treating all the 
aborigines as one or even two jteoples. Mr. Skeat'a 
prolongetl study of the C»>ast Besisi added very 
materially to our knowlwlge of the nlxiriginea. The 
Beaisi have lost, it is true, many of their distinctive 
beliefs and custom.* thmugh long ctmtact with the 
Malays, hut thev still retain their ancient language; 
Mr. Skeat ’s vm^abularv and his “Besisi Songs*' supply 
the fullest linguistic data that have yet lieen ptibliahed 
about anv aboriginal trilie. Mr C‘»rruii’s recent book 
on the Mai Da rat of Batang Padang is another 
coniribittion of iinportanc'e. Althtaigh he waa IKA « 
linguist like Sir Hugh CHffonl and Mr. SkMi, he 
wrote of a tribe with which he had nuuiy years 
intimate acquaintance, mnhned himself to that trihe. 
wrote only of what he had himself ohserved, and had 
no theories of his own to advance. Hk aceonni of 
the life of the Mai Dairat is very foB aid tme. 

The ref« that baa been written about the 
aboriginal tribes is either the notes ctf eaeursionists 
who have paid living visits to the Sakai or elw it is 
the woric of scholars in Europe who have built tip 
theories and inferences upon the notes of othem. The 
former tvpe--of which Dr. Bndolf Mariink Imok is 
the most brilliant example— may he diawifiid ns 
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insuikie&t. and inooncloaive even when it ia accurate 
within its own narrow limits. Of the latter type the 
writings of Father Schmidt and of Mr. Blagden are 
tlie best instances. While it is premature, perhaps, 
to disc'uss the Mon-Annam^ affinities of languages so 
little known as the aboriginal tongues of t^ Malay 
Peninsula, there is no doubt that Mr. Blagden’s 
analysis of these languages — in their relation to one 
another — is of very practical value. He shows us 
where one dialect ends and another b^ns — and 
inferentially he enables ua to learn how many wild 
tribes there are in the country and how far the 
limits of each tribe extend. He gives ua, in fact, a 
dialectic and tribal map of the aboriginal raoea of 
Malaya. 

There are, however, certain limitaticms that must 
be associated with the analytical work of Father 
Schmidt and Mr. Blagden. They worked in Europe, 
using such materials as were already in existence. If 
they lacked information on any point, th^ could ncU; 
supplement their store of knowledge by making 
enquiries on the spot; they had to be content with 
what they hud got. Moreover, they worked on 
linguistic data only. A student working in the 
Peninsula itself is at a great advantage. If his 
information on any point is insufficient he can suppte- 
meiit it; if it is doubtful he can check it. This 
advantage is my justification for the authorship of 
this little pqmphlet on the aboriginal tribes. Its 
conclusions are based on the collection of nearly mxly 
type-vocabularies (of over 200 words each! filled up by 
workers in all parts of the Peniqmla. Nothing has 
been left unrepresented of" unoorroboiftted----ea<^ 
dialect being repit»ented by or toot© vocabularies 
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taken down by different observers and ii^ependently 
. of one another. In each case also the linguistic data 
have be«Q supplemented by the collection of infoitn> 
ation r^rding the culture and customs of the tribe. 

The results of the enquiry have been the reverse 
of sensational. They do not bear out Mr. Blagden’s 
theory that there are (at least) three distinct linguistic 
groups in the Peninsula each with its own dialects 
and sub-dialects. The vocabularies tend to show that 
there are five dialects spoken and that these dialects 
have so many words in common that they may be 
regarded as belonging to one single languaip-group. 
Correspcmding to these five main differences in speech 
there are important differences in raw and culture, so 
that it may be taken for granted that there are five 
distinct tribes or races of aborigines; the Semang, the 
Northern Sakai, the Central Sakai, the Besisi, and 
the Jakun. We can now proceed to discmss each in 
its turn. 



Tm ABORIGINAL TRIBES. 


PART I,-D1VI8I0N8 OP RACE AND CULTURE. 

THE SEMANG. 

T he word Sinang is a term applied by the Malays 
of Kedah to the negrito aborigines who live in 
their country. Like most names given by a dominant 
to a subject people it has come to be regarded as 
mntanptuous, so that no wild tribesman will answer 
to it. “We are not Semang,” say the negritoes of 
Ijok, “we are Sakai ot the Swamps; if you want 
Semang y«i will find them on the hills behind us.“ 
“Not so,” say the negritoes of the hills, “we also are 
not Semang, bat if you cross the valley of the Perak 
to the main range of the Peninsula you will find 
Semang on the heights behind the rivers Piah and 
Plus.” Should the traveller carry out these directitwis 
he will find in the Plus mountains a fairer race of 
aborigines who likewise repudiate the designation of 
Semang. \ name that is rejected or misapplied in 
this way is a fruitful source of error and confusicm, 
especially among anthropologists of the excuiaicHiist 
type who accept uncritically everything that they hear. 
Paradoxical as it may sound, the man who calls him- 
self a Sakai is never a Sakai. That name also is 
contemptuous; and no true Sakai will own up to it — 
he prefers to call himself a “mountaineer” or “man 
of the forest,” But the negrito, who belongs to a 
lower plane of culture, is flattered when he is taken 
for a Sakai, and accepts the word at once. Whmioe 
more confusion; but for the purposes of this paper 
the word Semang may be taken as the tribal 
equivalent of “negrito.” 
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To puzzle the ethnologist still more the negrito 
is nomadic and trades with the fairer or “Sakai” 
tribes. Many a Sakai blow-pipe, Ikw or quiver must 
have found its way to I jok or Selama or Siong, there 
to he sold to some amficling collector as an example 
of negrito culture. lender such cimimatanoes 
controversy becomes endless: there is always a host of 
eye-witnesses to impugn any statement about the 
“Semang." For the purfsises of this liai)er the 
expression “Sernang ' when applied to a blow-pi|>e, 
for in.staru'e. refers to a tyjie of blow pipe that is 
found exclusively anumg negritoes: it does not 
preclude the jHtssibility of other tvfies l>eing also 
bought, borrowed, or imitated. On the other hand, 
the Sakai with hi.s higher culture is not likely to copy 
the wretc hed apfdiances of a humbler race. 

The characteristics of the Semang in his most 
primitive state may be summarised as ftdlows. He 
is a short lightly-built jerson of xefy negroid type, 
nomadic in his life, lax in his morality, and filthy in 
his habits. He plant.« little or nothing, preferring to 
live on wild fniit. ro*>is and the* [»rodu<v» of the cliaae. 
He does not build jiennanenl houses, but is satisfied 
with a mere screen-shelter, or at liest a “bee-hive” hut 
made of palm branches In sexual matters he has 
no race-jealoti.Hv. Of his religion very little k known. 
He seems to be free front that all (tervadtng terror of 
ghosts and of the dead that is so marked a feMture of 
Sakai beliefs. On the other hand, he fears lightning 
and thunder to such an extent that etbaervefs have 
credited him with the fiossesston of a thunder-god. 
He seems to have acane sort of faith in a future life. 

In the Federated Malay States, negrito ««n- 
munitlea are still to be seen in the suh-dislrieta of 
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Selama and Matang and in Upper Perak. At one 
time they were to be found on colonial territory as 
well; but the la«t Semang (who “twittered like a 
bird” according to the enumerator) was recorded from 
Province Wellesley at the census of 1891. Elsewhere 
also they are dying out. There are about twenty-six 
“Swamp-Seinang" near Ijok and three in the Matang 
district. A special interest attaches to these few 
surviving atast-negritoes because of their isolation and 
comparative freedom from Sakai influence and 
admixture. 

In Upper Perak negritoes are known to inhabit 
tlte banks of the Perak river from Lenggong to its 
source. They go there by the name of “Sakai Jeram.” 
Mr. Uerkeley, the District Officer, who knows them 
well, writes of them : 

* TlK>y live on th«* flat ra-ar tlu* iVrak riv<?r though they make 
• ery little iiw^ of ft and are poor men on a raft or in a rapid. 
They a ditfer»*nt language to the Sakai Bukit, with many 

words the san»e. They are usually thin and small, and often 
show signs of skin diseases (kurap). They never wash. Yet i|i« 
Kakat Bukit conf*«8 ‘io being afraid of them, and they undoubtedly 
are. They plant rice, bananas, and all sort* of things, but never 
plant enough, and are always in a state of hunger and want. 
They live in wretchetl houses and shift quarters very often.” 

Racially they are. of a pure negrito type, but in the 
matter of culture they are in constant relation with 
the Nothern Sakai and with the Malays. Their 
language is nearer Northern Sakai than the Semang of 
Tfok, though* they show a racial inability to pronounce 
the letter r. They were visited by Mr. Nelson 
Annandale, who was misled by their name into 
believing them to be expert boatmen, and whose 
assertion that they were “sensitive to wet” may 
be taken as an anthropologists equivalent for 
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Mr. Berkeley’s plain Saxon statement that, “they 
never wash.” 

On the mountain-range separating these n^itoes 
of the Perak river from the negritoes of Ijdk are a 
few nomadic negritoes who are described as “Hill 
Semang” or Shnang Bukit. They have no very 
distinctive tribal character, being in relation with 
both the Sfmang Payn on one side and the Sakai Jiram 
tm the other. Some of them were photographed and 
measured by a distinguished ethnologist with rather 
cruel consequences; the illnesses that chanced to follow 
on this experience were ascrilied to the photographer, 
with the result that many of the Semang died — 
perhaps of fright — and the rest fled. “The aggressive 
ways of the modern anthrojx>logist, ” as one member 
of the Institute described them in a playful way, 
may be productive of misery and death when applied 
without consideration to these poor superstitious 
savages. 

On the banks of the streams that flow into the 
Perak river near its source there is found a small and 
little-known negrito tribe that goes liy the Malay 
name of Sakai Tan jong or Sakai Jiher. Mr. Berkeley 
writes of them ; 

‘•They live in the Singoh. flem. #i»d many other river* on 
both side* of the Perak. They clear no jungle and plant nothing 
at all, but live on jungle roots. They are terrible thieve and 
steal from the clearings of the Bukit and Jeram Sakai. Still they 
are careful to avoid ©ncroao.hing on the territory of their neigh- 
bours. even if their neighlK>urs have ripe jungH fniit and they 
have none and there is only a IftUe stream dividing them. They 
live in huts made of a few palm-leaves bent over and they hang 
about villages to help to pound or harvest padi. They talk an 
absolutely distinct language (as oompared with Ithe Sakai Jeram 
and Sakai Bukit) and appear very closely akin to the Semang on 
the Kedah slope.’* 
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The dialect' of these Sakai Jiher is distinct, as Mr. 
Berkeley points out, from that of the n^ritoes of the 
Perak valley (who have really exchang^ their own 
language for the sp^h of their Sakai neighbours), 
but it is closely akin to the Bemang dialect spoken 
by the swamp-negritoes of Ijok and ako to that spoken 
by the Pangan ncgritoes of Kelantan. Quite apart 
from the evidence of race there can be no doubt of 
the Seniang affinities of these Sakai JSher. 

The so-called “Semang of Plus” may be ignored. 
True negritoes may be found occasionally in the low- 
lands of the Plus valley ; but they are either nomadic 
Sakai JPram from the Perak river or nomadic Pangan 
from Kelantan. Moreover, as we have seen, the term 
^‘Semang” is applied erroneously to the Plus 
ijiountain-tribes that are not true negritoes. The 
Pangan of Pahang may also be disregarded, as their 
real habitat lies in Kelantan and outside the geogra- 
phical limit of this paper. The negrito tribes of the 
Federated Malay States are three in number: the 
SHiang Paya, the Sakai J^ram, and the Sakai jSher. 
It is difficult to find any racial or cultural difference 
between them. beycMid the fact that those nearest the 
Sakai have borrowed a certain amount of their 
neighbours’ culture and show slight traces of Sakai 
blood. In the matter of language the distinction is 
marked more clearly : the SHmang Paya speak a 
Semang dialect and cannot prcmounce the letter r;* 
the Sakai Jham speak a Sakai dialect but retain 
many Semang words as well the inability to sound 
the letter r; the Sakai J^ker speak a Semang dialect 
but are able to use the letter r. 


1 Thay aottn H to y. 
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A difference has also be^ drawn by making the 
bow a Seinang and the blow-pipe a Sakai wea}X)n. 
1 am disposed to question this distinction. The 
nt^ritoes use a very simple blow-pipe and quiver of 
a ty|)e never found among other tribes, but they also 
share with their fairer neighbours the use of the bow 
and of the elaborate Northern Sakai blow pipe ^nd 
quiver. The quiver that is use<l by the Semang only 
is a small and simple applianc^e, | inch to 2 inches in 
width. I'tmtaining very few* darts, and stopf)ere<d by 
the use of a handful of leaves. It is worn with the 
aperture turnetl downwanls so as to prevent the rain 
srnking through tin* stoppr and sjioiling the dart 
})jison. But the quiver that is use<l by tl«* Northern 
Sakai and by tlie Seinang trilies in their vicinity is 
the most elalKirate quiver in the IVninsula; it is very 
large (2| U> 4 inches wide), highly adorned, and 
closed by a well fitting noer «»f wov. n fern-fibre. It 
is difficult to Mieve that the low ouiture of t-he 
iiegritoes is ecpial to such fiiie wtirk (though it is equal 
to ol»taining hkm-pi{je8 and quivers by halter for 
jungle prtxluce*); still less that it is e<)ual to making 
the iron-tipfied arrows that are a.:»oc!*lid with the 
Seniang liow The fact that llie *siw is the weapcai of 
the Andaman Islanders is KiiHicietii to atplain why 
its cK'currence in the Peninsula was asctfl^ to the 
Peninsular negritnes .SusJi a theory may he true 
of the past, hut at tie present nmnieiti the How-pipe 
is the true weapon of both Sakai and Bhiniatig. 

Tfir. MoariiiiKN* bakm . 

On the main range of the Malay Fenioiiala from 
Gunong Berembun in the sotith to the extreme lintita 
of Perak in the north there are fomtii oertain 
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aboriginal tribes that iiossess a distinctive oultore 
of their own, Xt* begin with, they live in lai^ 
substantial oomnmnal houses like the Dyaks of 
flernet) — hot in leaf -shelters like the Semang, nor in 
cranky huts like the Central Sakai of Batang Padang. 
In the second place, they are good craftsmen, making 
excellent blow-pipes, elaborate quivers, powerful 
bows, and even iron-tipjied arrows. As regards 
physique they are taller and stouter than their 
aboriginal neighbours; moreover, they are cleanly in 
their habits and suffer little from skin disease. 
Although they are inigralory they are less so than the 
otlier wild tribes, and their crops take longer to 
mature. For an aboriginal race their standard of 
culture is so high that it entitles them to be r^arded 
as a distinct tribe or element in the population of 
Malava. 

* '>• 

But when we oorne to define their exact relation- 
ship to the other wild tribes we have many difficulties 
to fiice. These Northern iSakai have no objection 
to intermarriage with other aborigines and show many 
traces of mixed blood. In the extreme north they are 
dark with every sign of Scsnang affinity; in the south 
they show no such sign. Culturally they stand far 
above both the Central Sakai and the Semang. In 
the matter of language they possess words that are 
traceable neither to Semang nor to C/entral Sakai. 
On the whole, the Northern Sakai may be regarded 
as a mixed tribe containing some petmliar racial 
element that has raised them above their neighbours. 
What that element is we cannot say, but we cannot 
''dismiss the tribe as a mere cross between the nq^itoee 
of the north and the Central Sakai to the sooth. 
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The Northern Sakai may be divided into two or 
even three subdivisiona One large section of the 
tribe occupies the mountainous country to the north 
of the rivers Piah and Plus, and has been left un- 
touched by European or Malay influence. Of these 
people, the Sakai Bukit of the local Malays, 
Mr. Berkeley virrites : 

**T!i0y live along the hilln from I’lu l*iiih to the north, 
rarely liielow feet, although they make cleanngn lower 

flown. They ait) tall* aetive, wvJI fed, very eli aii. and baihittg 
often. They plant IuIhth of inuiiy wugar riou ♦ iniilel, 

kindn of imnamof — fHUuhm and lut ihe>ir haaketa. 

lliey build goiKl generiiHy on the gnniiid, with walla ten 

feel high, like a tliiiieiie eooly hou*H?, but fManetimen wcdl aliove 
the ground.** 

These Sakai Bukit are the men described by 
Mr. Aiiuandale under the name of Po-Klo. 

The large communal houses that dre so distinctive 
a feature of the culture of this tribe Imve been seen 
in many places. Mr. L. Wray found one in the valley 
of tlie Plus and another {I lielieve) near the uppeer 
waters of the Telom. Mr. Hale re<x>rds a 
house from Ulu Kinta. Mr. Annandale iieeina hD l^ 
seen them (through a telesoivp^ from Tffineimoi*. 
And this record^:! evidence can be suppteiMtttted by 
unpublished testimony. Mr. Berkel^ has found 
communal houses at various plates on the motmCaiiis 
of Upper Perak. Survey parties have reported them 
from Gtinong Grab. tW late Mr. WSodgate when 
survej'ing in the vicinity of Cameitai's plateau came 
across one of these long houses in which he counted 
the hearths of fifteen famiUee. A Ftench mining 
engineer, M, nesi*ra()ues. in the service of the Soeldtl 
des Etains de Kinta, had a similar expm^ieiicie, When 
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seat out on a prospecting trip into the Batang Padang 
inoiintainB (b^ind Kuala Dipang) he found that the 
Central Sakai abwigines of the foot-hills refused to 
accompany him bwond a certain elevation as tlmy 
objected to enter the territory of an alien race speak- 
ing a different tongue. Pressing on with only one 
oompanion he came upon an extensive clearing where 
be saw a large oominunal bouse rMise<l on posts to a 
height of some four feet from the ground. He 
described the occupants of this house as men of heavy 
build and sullen expression, who showed no hospit- 
ality and were even menacing in their attitude, though 
they did not go so far as to attack him. Mr. Heng- 
geler when travelling on the mountains between Perak 
and Kelantan (at a height of about 4,000 feet) had 
another exi)prience of tlie same sort. He found a 
clearing with a long unoccupied oommiuial hut. He 
and his party camped tliere for the night. During 
the stnall hours of the morning some fifty Sakai 
entered the house and sat round the intruders, glaring 
at them and det'lining to speak Malay though one mr 
two seemed to understand what was being said. They 
refused to sell or Imrter anything; and when it was 
daylight they followed Mr. Rentier for some 
distance beyond the limits of their clearing. So mudi 
for the testimony of European eye-witnesses. Of 
other evidence there is also a good deal, in the form 
of statements by Malays and by the aborigines 
themselves. 

Clearly,* therefore, communal houses are to be 
found throughout the Northern Sakai area, from 
Tomengor in the north to the Batang Padax^ 
mountains in the south. But they are only to be found 
at great elevatioiu. The aborigines of the foot-hilb 
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build huts like the Malays and hate assimilated 
a great deal of Malay culture, though in langu^ and 
physique they resemble the Sakai Bukit of the high- 
lands. All that we know about the beliefs of the 
Northern Sakai has been learnt from these low-country 
tribes and cannot be proved (at present) to ht true of 
tl^ir wilder neighbours. It may, however, be 
surmised that the “tame” al>urigines differ fnmi the 
“wild” only in the fact that they have discarded their 
old communal houses and the use of the bow’ and are 
losing other racial traits such as the making of bark- 
cloth and the painting and tattooing of the face. 
Briefly, they are Ijectauing f«»phisti«iie<! ; one of tliera 
indeed has so far forgt>tten his tribal isolation as to 
find his way to the Taiping Gaol on u life sentence 
for murder. 

If we aasurne the lielicfs of these low -country 
Northern Sakai tx> be identical with the itleas of their 
neighbours on the high hills, there is t^Vidence lo prove 
a close connection Mwwn the Northern Snkiii and 
the (.*entral Sakai. That evidence is iui fdtlows. In 
the year 1892 there dierf of fever on Gunong Htam 
in Ulu Kinta a Trigonometrical Surveyor, the late 
Mr. Williams. This unfortunate gimtleman spent the 
last weeks of his life in noting down the langunge 
and customs of the Sakai around him. His voc«ibutary 
of Northern Sakai mntains between -KK) and flOO 
words and represents the best linguistic material 
available for the study of this tribe: His notes on 
cMUitom are less valuable. Init they (xmtaiii some very 
striking passages : 

^ “In Wf»rd Ui the dmpoiial of ttm My •!!««* death, enm# 
hnry their deed, other* hiiild a hitt hlfh enough ibovt the ipmilid 
to peiwil of a fuO grmrn man {Muadiig under H The In^ k 
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tnwlod in mi oovimA on nil nde«. With the body ere 
f^, weter, Itixtn-iM^ in the tray ctf tobeooo. betel, ete.— « lift^e, 
in laot, ot everything ueed in iUe, ineiudlog eiuthing end weapooe. 
fW three deye e hre i« kept lit et the gmve , then it is deserted 
for s fortnight, when the relntives return and keep s fire burning 
for twenty days. This oompletes the oexemony. 

'’Bhooid the victim come to bis death by a tigear none of 
these ceremonies are performed because the tiger is feared and 
IS understood to take upon iteelf the necessary fonnaiities and 
expenses of the usual oeremony. 

“It is only the pawang who is laid out in a hut after death; 
all others an* bitned. The grave is the depth <d an ordinary 
man's height. The pc*sition of the htsd at death is noted; and 
when the body is laid in the grave it is laid in the same direciiou. 

This curious distiuctiofi between a magician's 
burial and that of an cs^inary man finds an exact 
parallel in the customs of the Central Sakai who 
bur} the common folk but expose the body of the 
sorcerer in a hut. The respect {wtid to tigers is also 
<i Central Sakai trait; while from another passage in 
Mr. Williams' notes it is clear that he was kept in 
ignorance of the real names of his aboriginal followers. 
The significance of these details will appear in the 
account that will be given of the Mai Darat of 
Batang Padang and Gopeng The general oonclusion 
to be drawn from Mr. Williams’ observatimis seeme 
to be that the Northern Sakai and the C^tral Sakai 
share the same religious beliefs — a very important 
point of connection between these two tril^l divisions. 
Another detail of this sort is the common practice of 
tattooing and .painting their faces — a practice that is 
not to 1^ traced in ihd other three ^kai divisions. 
Bat there are also great dissimilarities. Tim Northern 
Sakai are cleanly in their habits; the Central Sakai 
are the reverse. Tim Northern Slkai keep to 
lieightS; the Central Sakai (with certain notable 
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exceptions) prefer to live at an elevation lower than 
2,000 feet. The Northern Sakai blow-pi|)e is a better 
weapon than its Central Sakai aninterpart, while the 
quivers are of verj' (iiflferent tyf)es : that in the north 
is aiiomed with eialx>rate incised {mtterns and is 
covered with a woven stopper or ca|» of stiff black or 
dark green fern; while that in the s<Hith is plain and 
unadorned, and has a soft and h>osc tx>ver of light- 
coloure<l matwork. Again, the Central Sakai 
preserves keenly the purity of his rate and is (in 
plates) t*f a very di.stinctive anti unifttnn jdiysical ly|)e; 
the Northern Sakai is not of uniform tyja,* ami does 
not seem to |K)asess the same feeling of race-jealougy 
These are different'es enough— apart from language, 
facial appearante, the long coinnmnal houses and tlie 
use of the bow — to justify the separate claasilication 
of the Northern and the Central Sakai. 

The Ik)w should n«>t, however. l>e r(‘garded as the 
national w'eajvm of the Nf>rthern Sakai. The blow- 
pipe has 8upersede<l it in daily u.se as the tnetrument 
w»ith which the savage kill.s the birds and small 
mammals that he eats. Even as a weapon of war™ 
and war is extremely rare— the arrtiw is a clumsy and 
costly weapon when comparetl with the dart. It Is 
as a deterrent or terrifier fl^t the Ixjw is famous. 
With all deference to Mr. Cerniti, the Sakai dart has 
little penetrating power, dis^s not fly far, and can he 
turned aside by a thick suit of clothes. Not so the 
arrow, which travels a great distance .and inflicts a 
ghastly wound. Rare, clumsy and costly though its 
use may be, the Northern Sakai bow is known by 
name to tribes that neither .see it nor make it; and 
all their stories of the bow unite in locating it in the 
great mountain mass inhabited by the Northern Sakat 
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It is from these tribes, and from the Semang who 
trade with them, that every specimen of tl» 
Peninsular bow has been obtain^. 

THB CENTRAL SAKAI. 

On the main range of the Malay Peninsula 
between Mount Bereinbiwi in the north and Tanjong 
Malim in the south we find a third race of 
aborigines — the “Ontral Sakai” of Blagden, the 
“Senoi” of Clifford, the ‘‘Mai Darat” of Annandale 
and Robinson and “My Friends the Savages” of 
Cerruti. Of these varied designations the first is the 
least confusing, now that we know that the Northern 
Sakai of the Plus valley, a different race, also speak 
of themselves as Smoi and Mai Darat. The Central 
Sakai have abrupt racial frontiers both to the north 
and to the south. Question a Mat Darat of the upper 
Kampar valley and you will be surprised to find that 
he knows next to notliing about the Ulii Kinta 
aborigines from whom he is only separated by a low 
spur of the great range. It is the same in the south 
when we come to the Besisi Iwrder. The Jine of 
demarcation is clear and unmistakable; there is no 
mixed trilie. no half-way house, so to speak, to break 
the transition from one race to another. To the east, 
however, where the same tribe meets the Jakun, things 
are different: we meet there with curious mongrel 
communities, half Jakun and half Senoi, with a 
patchwork language and culture that we cannot 
classify with any definiteness. But there is nothing 
known as yet to explain why the Central Sakai ahonld 
intermarry with their eastern neighbours while 
refusing all intercourse with the tribes to the north 
and to the scmth of them. 
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The culture and customs of the Cen^l Sakai 
are the special subject of the seocmd portion of ^is 
pamphlet, so that at this stage we are only oonom'iied 
w’ith the place of this tribe in the ethnology of the 
Peninsula. There can be no doubt that its cloeeet 
affinities are with its neighbours to the north. The 
two races share the same beliefs and possess the same 
tyfie of tribal sorcerers, the same double system of 
burial and the same practice of tattooing and painting 
the face. The languages, too. are very cUsaely con- 
necte*!; and it would not be surprising to learn that 
the elaborate grammatiial structure of the language 
of the Mai Darat of Kampar is to he found also in 
the speech tif the alien Mai Dnrat of the Plus. This 
represents a ver\' intimate relationship indeed as 
oomfmred with the position of the same tribe relative 
to the Semang, tlie liesisi and the Jakun. Even in 
little things the relationship siiows itself: the scii^ 
of tlie Northern and Central Sakai are alike ineaniiig 
less, while those of tlie Besisi awl Seaiaiig are full 
of meaning; the men of tlie Northern anil Central 
Sakai otmceal their names from strangeri. while the 
Besisi. Jakun and Semang make no wich coocealinent; 
the numeral s}'8t(mi8 of the two races are also akin. 
But while th^ two Sakai tribes are rdated inofe 
closely to each other than to the real they dlHwr from 
one another in some important detaila. The Ncirlliirn 
Sakai are a cleanly race; the Central Salmi are dirty 
to a disgiisting degyee. The NortJbefti* Saksai know 
the use of the bow; the Central Sakai do not. The 
Northern Sakai bnild long cammtHUil iMMiail of very 
massive constmcCioo; tlie CentnU Sakai live in flimay 
hnti. The Northern Sakai make la^iga odBimiiiial 
clearinga where they live for taro or lln^ upa at a 
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time; tlie Central Sakai have only small {amil^ 
clearings which they abandon till the crop is ready 
for harvesting. One might almost suspect Centxid 
Sakai of being a d^aded offshoot of the northem 
race were it not that it seems to be the purer race of 
the two. The Northern Sakai intermarries readily 
with other races; the Central Sakai refuses to do so. 
The racial type of the aborigines of Stmgkai and 
Slim is unmistakable and has no parallel anywhere 
else in the Peninsula. It suggests a pure race, 
a highly specialised physical type, and not a decadisDt 
offshoot of the more |)owerfuI Northem Sakai. 

For an aboriginal tribe the Central Sakai are 
well kmiwn to Europeans. Signor Cerruti lived with 
them; Dr Rudolf Martin measured them; Sir Hugh 
Clifford studied them; Messrs. Annandale and 
liobinson visited then». and “Professor” Vaughan* 
Stevens associated them with the most sensational of 
hifi many stories They may he regarded as the 
“stock” or “show” Sakai of the Peninsula, the 
aborigines who will be exhibited to the globe-trotter 
when that ubiquitous gentleman begins to overrun 
this country. Rut between them and tlmir visitors 
there remains always the barrier of a racial suspicimi 
that is not to be overcome and of a language of ovw* 
whelming difficulty. Much is known, but much mt«re 
remains to be known. It is uncertain whether their 
country has l)een fully explored. From the mountains 
behind Siinj^ai and Slim, the very home of the pureat 
Ctmtral Sakai, there come rumours of the existence 
of the long communal houses, the larger dearings and 
the more organised cmnmpnities that we aaaociate Wilh 
the Northem Sakai culture. As tangible evidence el , 
acme fuch mystery collectors have pbteined frm» 
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region — ^the region furthest removed from the Northern 
Sakai area — btow-pipes and quivers that show signs 
of a better craftsmanship than that of which the 
Ontral Sakai are capable. Moretwer, while tl»e true 
“Senoi” quiver is plain, the quivers brought down 
from these distant hills are covered sometimes with 
incised patterns suggesting the art of the north. In 
spite of all the evideru'e that has lieen cxdlected about 
the C'entral 8akai I am nut satisfied that we know 
enough.* 

It must lie remernliered also that the Ontnil 
Sakai families do not wander at will over the wrhole 
of the area where their language is s|K>ken; they 
confine themselves to the valleys in which they were 
born. The Mui Ihinit conununities live in tlw* lower 
valleys; the fif-rtuk and Stiioi are known to 
<Kvupy (ertain jsirtions of the higlier slopes. All 
these are kinderfxl “Ontral Sakai ” trilies. Hut we 
are not in a {xisition to say that the vrhole of. the 
mysterious upjier txiuntrv is mi upied by the Mni 
Bfrtak and Mai Miloi. It may l»e othenviae. And 
until we know more alxnit the Nortlieni Sakni'-'lhe 
moat highly civilised yet tlte lea.st known of all the 
Sakai races — it would lx unsafe to dogmaiiae too 
freely ahont the ethtK>logi<*al fumition of their nearest 
relatives, the well known Ontral Sakai of tlie Batting 
Padang mountains. 

THE flESiai 

t 

When the Porttigueae were in poaaeefiion of 
Malacca they found that their hinterland waa oec?upted 
^ two aboriginal races, the Olhtes who are marked 

I wriimji ifi# nWr I ftsuvie fnm « Emtiipmm 
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on the old maps as inhabiting Sungei Ujong and the 
Benoa of Mount Ophir and beyond. There is sonw 
doubt as to the Malay equivalent of Cellates, The 
word has been interpreted variously as Orang Laut, 
Orang HHitar and Orang Silat, but none of these 
explanations can l^e regarded as adequate. The 
territory inhabited by the Cellates is that occupied 
by the aboriginal Besisi and not by the Orang 
Laut or Orang SHitar who live elsewhere. The 
third suggestion, Orang SHat, could only apply to 
the Singapore oborigines, who likewise are not Besisi. 
Perhaps Cellates is the equivalent of Sisi Laut or 
liraiai Laut, a name still borne by the Besisi of the 
Jtigra foa.Ht. Be that as it may, the Cellates of the 
Portuguese corresfxmd exactly with the Besisi of to- 
day and o(vupy the same area. Moreover, Albuquerque 
tells us that the old kingdom of Malacca itself was 
createtl by the fusion of a party of fugitive Malays 
from Singfqwre with a local settlement of these 
aborigines on the Malacca river. This tribe is 
interesting if only for the influence that it must have 
exerciseil on the formation of the Peninsular Malaya 
of to-day. 

The Besisi are found on the western slope* of 
the Peninsular watershe<l from Tanjong Malim in 
the north to the end of the main range at Gunong 
Tampin in the south. They are also to be met with 
on the other side of the Malacca Straits, on Pulau 
Rupat and near Bengkalis; indeed, in all probability 
the Besisi are identical with the Sumatran “Sakai*’ 
who inhabit the great island as far as the borders of 
the Batak country. Their cosmopolitanism (for no 

) Alt<» fti II fm oil iHo Eoniort) m% Lfmgkui md 
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maritime tribe can maintain a perfect iaolation) makes 
them an uninteresting people of mixed blood and 
indeterminate customs. NeverUieless, they have 
certain diaracteristics that differentiate them mark- 
edly from the other aboriginal races — notably from 
the Central Sakai, to whom they present an antithesis 
that is almost perfet't. The former, the Central 
Sakai, have a verj* simple patriarchal government; 
the latter, the Besisi, have an elalKirale official 
hierarchy : a Batin, a a Jt^kra and a 

Phtghuln Bttlai. The former dwell in low lean-to 
shelters; tlie latter (in the interior at least) live in 
lofty tree-huts. The former are extremely supersti- 
tious; the latter are candesH and sceptical in nuitters 
of belief. The foniier live on the mountains; the 
latter live mostly by the sea and find the hills a 
barrier instead of a home. The former liave a moit 
omnplicated grammar: tlie latter have one of extreme 
simplicity. Tlie former have no jioetiy ; the laUer have 
much. The cultures of the two are distinct and the 
physical characteristice are also distinct, though the 
mixed bhxsl of the liesiMi makes it diffiritll |o descrile 
a Basisi “type ’ On the other hand, the Bestsi 
approximate to the Jakttn, The dakun Imve th# some 
elaborate official hieranhv with the imne tlHian: they 
are a coast people; and they share tbn warn cdtmmicm 
with the sea Moreover, they may he chusnied with 
the Besisi on grounds connected with iheir notnefal 
syst^ ; the .Scmang have one (i; tint ; 2, We) ; 

the Nctfthem and Centra) Sakai have a (I, ae, 
nanni 2, nari 3, ntj; tlie Hesisi anfi JhitniB ]^ve a 
third (I. 2. mlmr: 3. 'mpe) fee the 

numirals (aitifying to the aasociatscm nl Ihe Northern 
wiOi the Central Sakai and of the Be^ irtth the 
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iTiikui}. But in both cases there Are impcntiUQt 
resmAthma to be made. The Beski nninerak fo to 
*‘three’* only; the Jakun go as far as “aeren.” The 
Beski have tree-huts; the Jakun have huts of the 
Malay type but raised on posts very high above the 
ground. The Besisi are indifferent to religimi while 
the Jakun build elaborate gram that show an implicit 
belief in a future life. Differences of this sort are 
not negligible and fortuitous; they justify the separate 
classilicatiou of the two tribes. 

The Besisi are found in small communities 
scattered about the coast of Selangor and Negri 
Sembilan where they have been for centuries un^r 
Mahiy domination. They have copied Malay bouses 
and inodes of life and retain very few of their 
primitive characteristics. Were it not for their very 
distinctive language it would be diflicult to identify 
them at all. Moreover, the irreligion or agnosticion 
of the Besisi has taken all racial colour out of his 
customs. His funerals are unceremonious interments 
and be denies the possibility of a future life. As for 
evil spirits, “1 wish we could see them,” said a 
Besisi to me, “as we could avoid them and escape 
illness altogether.” Here we have the widespr^ 
theory of the ghostly origin of disease — even a Malay 
accepts that view— iut we have none of that horror 
of the supernatural which is apt to acomupany a belief 
of this sort. 

The Bdsisi living by the southern slope of the 
great Selangor mountains are a shy unwarlike people 
who have accepted without resentment the tenribk 
wrdu^ inflicted on them by past gmierations «kf 
Malays. Aide for tlm family histot^ of mimy of iheia 
ahor^iaes and you will be told a, harrowing tala df 
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the cold-blooded and unprovoked murder of their 
parents — narrated calmly as though such murders 
were the most natural thing in the world. There is 
something almost uncanny in the patience with which 
such injuries were borne. There is something pitiful, 
too, in the uncomplaining manner with which these 
men accept their lot of inferiority to the i>etty traders 
who exploit them ruthlessly from tlay to day. Except 
for their tree-huts and their tribal |iattern of blow- 
pij)e and quiver the Besisi of the foot-hills seem to 
have no distinctive culture of their own. They wash 
for tin in the mountain streams, sell the fniit of old 
abandoneti on-hards in their forests, and n^llect jungle 
produce for barter vvitli the Malays. A few have 
found employment on rubl>er-estates ; .some, indeed, 
have t-ome under the influence of Homan Catholic 
missions and l)een nmverted to Christianity. Here 
we have nothing of the shyness or sii.*>picion that 
makes the Central Sakai hold themselves aloof from 
the outer world and limit all inten-ourse with it to 
a single tribal emi.ssarv, the kfpnlfi non^. Indeed, 
the Besisi seem to prefer ciepen<lence on othei^ : they 
are a parasitic race with few tribal crafts and 
industries. But like all races that are patient under 
sorrow and tribulation they do not die out. For four 
centuries and a half, fnmi the days of Mudzafar 
Shah of Malacca down to the present time, history 
tells us that these Besisi have bron an exploited and 
persecuted people. Throughout this period they 
must have bwn absorbed by hundreds into the general 
Malay population through conversion and inter- 
marriage, besidat having Icwt hundreds more of their 
nnrober through voilence and murder, yet they aeem 
to be as numerous as they ever were, even if th^ have 
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failed to act up to the saying that “the meek shall 
inherit the earth." In time doubtless they will lose 
their language and become indistinguishable from the 
Malays. But the> will not die out : and this racial 
vitality of the Besisi is one of the very features that 
di/Terentiate the tribe from other aboriginal races like 
the Semang, who retreat slowly before the advance 
of civilisation and j)erish miserably when the opening- 
up of the country robs them of their old hunting- 
grounds and drives them further back into the 
inhospiuibte mountain ranges of the interior. 

THE JAKUN. 

Scattered alKiut the State of «lohor are a number 
of small aJinmunities of people known generically as 
Jnkun, ttPnun Jakun and Orung llPnwt. They are 
obviously the "Binuas Satyros ’ of the old Portuguese 
map. but they have lost their language and most of 
their custonis and have taken to Malay, except for 
a few doubtful words that have puzzled eUTnolc^ists. 
Schmidt failed to make anything of Jakun; and 
Blagden, in the al'sem'e of real data, elec'ted to class 
the Jakun dialects in a linguistic group of their own, 
with such reservations as “much doubt must remain 
whether it can l)e considered as a unity,” and again 
(of one dialect) “Kenaboi must l)e regarded as tl» 
l>e8t specimen of Jakun recorded or else as not being 
Jakun at all.” Cryptic utterances of this sort are 
generally a ^ientist’s way of classifying the unknown. 

Under the circumstances there was a good deal 
to be said m favour of the well-known old recip6, 
“First catch your Jakun.” He was not an easy 
person to capture. All that was Imown-- or believed 
to be known-— about him was that be used a wooden 
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blow<pipe, buried his dead in a characlieristic type 
of grave, and spdce a language that lepreaented cm 
or more linguistic groups of its own. It was no use 
looking for him in Johor for, whenever caught there, 
he only specie Malay. He was said to retain his 
native language and culture in certain pajia of the 
N^i Sembilan, on the Upper Rompin, on the minor 
rivers between the iioinpin and the Pahang, and 
es^ieeially in the Kuautan district. In the Negri 
Sembilan he wa.s captured repeatedly, but whenever 
questioned he spoke a minor Sakai dialect classified 
by Blagden as a “South-Eastern Subdivision of 
Besisi.” The Jukun group of languages seemed to 
be receding further and further away. 

In the meantime certain other evidence was being 
aecnred. While the language had become more renmte, 
the blow pipes and graves were coming nearer. A 
specimen of the wooden blow*- pipe waa collected from 
the vicinity of lake Bra in the heart of the “iSouth' 
Eastern ^kai” country; and Jakun tombs were 
reported in otlier parts of the country occupied by 
this same tribe. The general ronclusions at this stage 
seemed to be that the radius of Jakun culture was 
more extensive than had been sua{XK!t€d and also that 
“South-Eastern Sakai*' was a more important 
language t^n the fragmentary information at 
Blagden *8 disposal bad led him to infer. A little 
later a “South-Eastern Sakai” vocabulary collected 
by Mr. Sturrock of Temerloh oontaiimd a very wig - 
gestive item — ^the word Jakun itself (jak-km) with 
the meaning “man” attaching to it. This may eeem 
a small matter, but every ethnologist knows that trihal 
nan^ (e.g., Clifford’s Smoi, Animadalt’s 
Mai in Mm Darat, and perhaps the word 
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itielO Mm often the word for **maii" in the dielect 
of tibAt tribe. Nor cx>uld there be any doObt ahoot 
Hr. Sturrock’a accuracy, in view of the fact that the 
two oomponent parte of jah’-km (jah, person; kun^ 
male) appeared with, their ocnrrect meanings in 
Blagden’s own vocabulary. Sbwly the oonclueion 
seemed to be forcing itself npon me tlUt the mysterious 
Jakun language was simply “South-Eastern Sakai" 
and that the existence of a separate linguistic group 
or groups was a myth. But corroboration was wanted 
from centres that were Jakun beyond all doubt — frcwn 
the Rompin and its neighbouring rivers and from 
Kuantan. Unfortunately, 1 never succeeded in get- 
ting a vocabulary from the Kompin river itself. From 
one of the rivers very near it 1 got a short word-list; 
it was pure “South-Eastern Sakai." In the end, by 
the assistance of Mr. J. P. Swettenham, of Kuantan, 

I secured a full vocabulary of Jakun from the 
Kuantan district, where the first wooden blow-pipes 
were found. That also wras “South-Eastern 
Sakai." 

It seems clear now that “South-Eastern Sakai" 
is not a local patois of Resisi but a language spoken 
from end to end of the area over which ^ Jakun 
culture extends. Moreover, this dialect contains the 
word “Jakun." Under the eireuinstanoes, Blagden’s 
theory that Jakun is a separate linguistic group most 
be abandoned; the language must l)e classified as a 
“Sakai" diajpet along with the rest. Indeed, it is 
allied so closely to Besisi that Blagden himself failed 
to draw any very broad line of demarcation between , 
the two. 

We have dwelt already upon the close oonnectimi 
in onltnre between the Jakun and the Besisi. Both 
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have the same elaborate official hierarchy — ^the Batm^ 
Jfmng and JHra; both dwell on the plains and are 
connected with the sea ; both asstwiate freely with the 
Malays. While the foundation of h^lacca is 
as^iated with the Ilesisi, that of the Negri Sembilan 
is asMX‘iated with the Jakun.’ We now turn to the 
differences. The Jakun blow-pijw is made of wood; 
that of the Besisi is made of bamlKX). The Jakun 
does not build tree-huts; he only raises his house on 
very lofty pillars. I^astly, he believes implicitly in 
the future life of tht* soul. 

The following description of a Jakun grave will 
be of interest, if only for purpiaes of contrast with 
the burial customs of the Nortliern and Central 
Sakai. The aaxmnt i.s taken frtiin tlie diary of a 
trigonometrical 8urvey<»r working in tlie Negri 
»Sembilan- 


"1 thv j’rnvi- i>i a .Jiikori t'h>rf The graVB h i d 

a hark naif atandin^; «ii (k>Ii a aiioMf 4 fit t high to fWOteet it, 
Thf haw? tt( thm graif ha«l four n.utxi 4 jaehf* m 
round tt, foniimg a n etattgulHr S tevl bv 3 ft-el, The apanu 
la-twtM-n tbw *«** filled with |mgg«*d el»y. l»n l«fj «( Uhio 
eiav four log* of biwwr dmu-iMitiifia alKuit the le*i||4h msI 

width »»f a h,*ty, and tlw* upaec lietwrrn Ihoae iofi hatl been 
MM m aino with puitgt-d clay. ... 6u bip thei*' wmiler 
log* were four plank* atandina «o wlgc. each (dink ewxfl iitd 
just irtnidr each of th*' hip, I'hc two *-«v reating 

rm tho bp which marked the length of the Ndy Th« otfcer 
two plank* — at the head and foot— "W*.?o.* alraicd tnki the etde- 
plank* • 

‘ Thi'w plank* were ctiidely carved on the mtlti at each end 
and were further oroamcnlod with black charanal linta. 

« timmmtlt. I (wImww.. The Mmm of l£*«H tfadilte 'mm 

to aw ta k* tlw wilMt itaown m Moaitiw. Bliiilai, «r IhllMiMMb. 
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“A,t bead <ind foot of '<be |rave (inside the platSced 
(Hfme) vero two mentorisl boards. One was oqiTerad nri^ ^the 
dead man’s tinglet; the other had his towel. Two 0B)id>adiisi arid 

a half oooonut Hheti siso rested on the gecuod. 

"I understood from my Mala]y ootnpaniun that the body fs 
usually placed about 8 feet deep, rolled in a mat. * 

’’This grave had a small ditch (about 6 inohea broad by C 
inches deep) dug round it." 

It may be added tliat the “memorial boards'* were 
probably the tangga nfmangat or “ladders of the 
soul," by which the spirit of the deceased is -believed 
to mount to his home in the heavens; and that the 
"small ditch" is the moat on which the dead man 
paddles his ghostly canoe. 

The numeral system of the Jakun is interesting^ 
not only for its relative completeness — it goes to 
“seven" while all other Sakai numerals stop at 
“three" — but also becau.se it indicates linguistically 
t!ie source from which it came. It is close to Khmer, 
Nit still closer to Mon. Evidently there were colonists 
sent to Pahang in early days by some highly civilised 
jieople; the old mining shafts prove it The Jakun 
alKiriginal tribes who inhabit the country where the 
old mines were situated seem to have picked up fitkn 
the colonists the numerals that they used, just as 
their fellow-tribes in the north and west are now 
learning the Malay names for all numerals oyer 
“three." The Jakun numerals, like the relics of the 
ancient kingdom of Ligor, indicite that it was t h e 
western and (jot the eastern branch of the groat Mon* 
Khmer culture that influenced the Peninsula. This 
to M to be regretted from tte standpoint of 
historical research since it is the other branch-4iie 
KJjiner or Cambodian branch — which is the mcro 
likdiy to attract investigators. 
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UIXXD AJfTO DOUBTfUL TR1BB8. 

We have seen that the boundary-line between the 
Sakai divisi(ui8 is sometimes very easy to draw. In 
such cases, as at Sungei Raya and Tanjong Malim, 
the carver passes abruptly from one lang^iage iuad 
culture to another; but more often, perhaps, he finds 
that the change is effected through a whole series of 
mixed tribes. The Semang Pays fade gradually into 
the Sakai Jeram through the Semang Bukit; the 
Sakai Jeram change slowly into the Sakai Jcher 
through the Orang Kenchior of the Up|)er Perak 
River. In these instances the change is mainly 
linguistic; for all these tribes differ very little indeed 
in race and culture. But when we come ti> W«»tem 
Pahang w'e find a long series of commniiitiee that are 
quite indeterminate; they Iwrrow their words, 
characteristics and customs sometimes from Central 
Sakai, sometimes from Nrotbern %^kai, sometimes 
fixwn Jaknn, and sometimes even fnim Besisi. Theae 
ahorigiiies seem to {lossess nothing that is dtatinc'life; 
all that they have is tmt'cahle to one or other 0$. thidr 
neighbours. Blagden did them honour of cUmiff* 
ing them in a special division as ‘"Eastern Balcai“; 
he might not have dcme so on fidler data. 

Perhaps the best kmnwn of these fiKHifnl or»tt 
munities is the Sakai aetileinrat m tlie River 
Krau in Pahang. For the purpoais thU enquiry 
Ifcr. A. J. Suirrock ocdlected a very full vocabalary 
of the Krau dialeet and added the following note on 
the hturial cn^onis of the tribe : 

The Xniu Sakai ksw tttaoaih eai tht giaw: a ««ft, a 
a watar-veanal, a thisfpp9f (ptmmg), moA savas laavMi, iMHh:tMikd 
vidi riee. Tim rrlativyia fd^iids Imva B, UmA Isuhi^’ 
)4aaa, and Hm ttiamsla mm l«lf UmI tha demaaad ^ jMiy; , mJMf 
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himMtif before takiog his ftnal depai^ore. Th^ are leH alaQ» wUlt 
a more utiKtariim end ; for ahouid the spirit ^ unfeaated lo tibe 
other worid be would, no doubt, return and trouble hie negleobbtt 
relatives. Having had diu‘ respect paid him and due pmviaioii 
made to satisfy bis last hunger, he goes in peaoe, never to 
ratum. There is thus no need to leave food for him in future* 
and, in fact, it is never done. The spirit never returns to toe 
world: Sakai never see the spirits of their relatives or of anyone 
else. As regards the future life of the spint nothing is knosm. 
He never reapp<>ars, and the Bakai philosophers do not toouble 
about him after be has been suitably sent on his last jountey. 

Here we have an exact repHca of Central Sakai 
custom and belief. But along with this we get Jakon 
custom also: 

The grave is marked by ti slab of wood, notched in stub 
a way as Ui show it to be a grave but not so as to show who 
is buried then* Then* an* separate iilMxles for the wieked and 
the goisl The attributs>s of the former are the popular fiery 
vines. Of heaven there seems to be no definite (xmoeption 
exrept that it is pleasant enough to livti in. I asked for 
(letuils 'if its pleasantness hut could get none whatever. To 
iH*aeh heaven the spirit has to pass through hell, and is 
accompanied on the w'sy by a cat and a dog, the cat going first 
and the dog last. On reaching hell the cat sprinkles water on 
the pathway and etiols the atraospherti, while the dog performs 
the same duty behind the spirit. Where the water oomea firom 
1 did not find out, nor what finally becomes of cat and dog. 
The flames bum underneath. The path to heaven lies th mugii 
the centn- of hell. 

All this wealth of detail is quite foreign to Ceaitml 
Sakai belief 

If this account of the Krau Sakai was true of 
all these little mongrel ocunmunities it mi^t he 
po^ible to analyse their customs and beliefs and to 
show their exact relationship to the purer trSbW. 
Unfortunately* they differ among themselves. Lei ito . 
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leave the Krau Sakai and consider Mr. Stnrrodk’s 
account of the Bra Sakai, who live much closer to 
the Jakun and Beaiai border : 

The Bra Sakai, like the Krau Sakai, leave utenaiia on the 

pmvf — fi eup, n n and a bloc^k cif 

moiK] to mark th«* IWgarditig the utenitik my tnff>rm<mt 

wm iiinwitkfactorv. He itaid, and that llii^y wem bit 

to mark tb* gravt* and %%ith no otln^r t nd in \ bw ; a 
which tht^ mitirn* of tht» articlo^ apin^an* u> rontradiei. When 
I pul it Ut him that iho> \vt*rr tlnrt^ for th«* lamoftt of iW 
or hi^ iftpirit, the Hakai <h*iiioil it Aft*'r death* he iayB, 
then^ nothing; aU in fiin^^hod. Th«*n. howi^vor, wla.*n I aakiMl 
him w'h«*nf* ih*'* d*‘'Ct*4i*'4<t«d vkt nt aCn^r d*‘«ith, ho aaid b<* dal tKii 
know; to anotluT eloaring and another ht»uia% hitl he 

did not know, ho niaid; and In* nfantt***! that th^n^ wm* lailhinit 
aftrr death And prolmhly to th#* pn^^nl grm^ratioii that ia 
jta>. , THofi^ m no idoa of « h» avon and hoH atiaaig tha 

Bra men 

Here we have the (Vtitrol Sakai utensila and the 
the Jakun tnnam s^wiftnant or :ieni'*r5al bonfdi, 
€t)mbine«l with the purest Besisi apiosih iam. What- 
ever the Besisi may lielieve, they aaseit pemiatently 
that they know of no life after death 

The Krau Sakai and Bra Sakai alike hatne chiefa 
whom they style Rot in like tlie Beaisv and «Takun. 
In other iwfieets they differ froni rme another. The 
Krau men reii»>mljer the North Sakai how ami 
describe it amirately even to the liarbed ifcei point 
of the arrow, tltough tlwy do nni line it; the Bra 
Sakai know nothing of iIm* weapon. The Kmi Sakai 
do not use bamboo comha; hut they have-lilrfn«i eu** 
ornamenta (lilce the Central Sakai) and palni thair 
facia. The Bra Sakai uae bamboo comha. hut no ear- 
omamenta and no paint on their facea. It ia^the 
aaroe with the dialt^ of theae miied comnitiBilMNi ; 
the vocahnlartea differ front diatrici to dtntrici, hot 
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nothing is distinctive; each word is traceable to some 
one or other of the main Sakai languages. Undear the 
circumstances the aborigines of Western Pahang can- 
not well be classified; they are essentially mongrdl 
or mixed. 

A mixed or doubtful tribe of quite another type 
is that known txi the Malays by local names snob as 
“Blandas,” “Biduanda” and “Mantra.” The 
difficulty of classification in this case is due to tto 
large Malay importations that have swamped the 
al>uriginal elements in the lahguage and left us with 
very little on which to base a standard of comparison. 
Vet there is something very distinctive about these 
Biduanda. They are not a toast people, but occupy 
*!»e higher lands between the Besisi on one side and 
the Jakun on the other. They have some very 
remarkable beliefs, notably legends of the sun, such 
as surest a connection with the Central and Northern 
Sakai. They are also very superstitious and bdieve 
in Tnany spirits of evil. The Malay element in their 
sfteech is not a modern importation ; it is often archaic 
and is common to the wilder as well as the tamer 
tribes. But it so facilitates intercourse with ot h e r 
races as to cause the tribe to fuse rapidly with tl» 
Malay population and to disappear. At the present 
moment the purest Mantra or Biduanda communities 
are to be found in the great mountain mass about 
Gunong Hantu, between Clangor and Negri Sembilan. 
These communities are very nomadic and wander 
from the T'^^lu Kenaboi to the Pahang slopes of the 
great central range of the Peninsula. There flbey are 
said to possess a distinctive type of hut— a tent-like 
triangular arrangement with sloping sMss^ and a 
bamboo flooring that is not raised to any height above 
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the ground. Elsewhere this tribe is well known to 
European students through the “Mantra Mission" 
at Ayer Balak, in Malacca, an aboriginal religious 
settlement that is now little more than a name : the 
men’s nomadic habits have taken most of them back 
to the Jungle, while the women have preferred to 
marry into the more settled homes of the Chinese. 
When I last visited the settlement I could not find 
a single pure-blooded Mantra ; the tril)e cannot now be 
studied at Ayer Salak. Father liorie, the founder 
of the mission, knew and wrote a great deal alxiut 
this tribe, but bis writings suffer much from the fact 
that he had a thesis to support. That thesis was his 
belief in a prior conversion of the Mantra by the 
Apostle St. Thomas; and he cared for little else. 

Another dubious tribe must be described as 
"Hervey’s Kenaboi." The doubt in this case assails 
the very existence of these aborigines. Mr. D. F. A. 
Hervey, c.m.g., fonnerly Resident Councillor of 
Malacca, took down on two occasions from wandering 
Sakai calling themselves Orang KSnoboi vocabularies 
that show no affinity to any other language 
in the world. Mr. Hervey is a reliable authority 
and his vocabularies carry weight ; but a most 
careful investigation has failed to confirm them. 
The people who live in the Kenaboi valley and who go 
by the name of Orang Kenaboi, have been question^ 
and supplied vocabularies of their langaage, which 
turns out to be Mantra. Nine vocabularies in all 
have been collected for or by me in the localities wlmre 
Hervey’s Kenaboi might be found ; yet none of these 
vocabularies bear out his informants’ statements. 
Under the circumstances we must suspend judgmmit. 
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It would be unsafe to base upon those two doubtful 
lists of woids inference that would modify very 
materially the present data about the wild tribes of 
the Peninsula. 

A “doubtful” dialect of yet another «)rt is the 
so-called Pantang Kapur of Johor. This is an 
artificial language that may cm* may nut contain traces 
of older tongues. The popular account of this form 
of speech is that it is used by camphor-seelmrs to 
deceive the spirits of the jungle wherein th^ work. 
These spirits undeistand Malay and would conceal 
the camphor if they overheard the plans of the seekers. 
All this sounds plausible and has been accepted — far 
too widely — as truth. But there is evidence that this 
explanation is due to the incurable Malay habit of 
romancing. The Pantang Kapur is spoken in one 
locality only, a locality in which little camphor is 
fcHind. The language is worth investigating perhaps 
as an example of the artificial form of speech, but 
it does not |X)6ses.{ much ethnological value.' Certainly 
there is nothing of special racial interest either in the 
words or in the people who use them. 

In this brief sketch of the wild tribes of the 
Malay Peninsula we have passed in review the five 
great divisions of the aborigines and have referred 
briefly to the few ccanmunities that do not fall readily 
under one or other of the five heads. Far more, how- 
ever, remains to be done. It is even uncertain whether 
in the recesses of our mountain forests there may not 
still mrvive some tribe like Hervey's Kenaboi that 

(of % type qiiile lo the puntmg Impuf) 1^ Omif 
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may throw quite a new light on the ethnography of 
the Peninsula. Some time ago in that very Kenaboi 
r^ion a zealous policeman found one of our aborigines 
and arrested him without delay for not having taken 
out a licence for his dog. The unfortunate man did 
not know a word of Malay, spoke volubly in a tongue 
that no one could understand, and was discharged 
for want of an interpreter. He was last seen running 
as fast as his legs could carry him in the direction 
of the nearest jungle. Incidents of this kind will 
always keep the aborigines at a di.stan6e. To what 
tribe did that man l>elong? From the locality, one 
would have expected a Mantra; yet he was not a 
Mantra. We can never be sure that all the tribes are 
known. Apart, however, from this question of the 
present distribution of the aborigines there remains 
the question of their pa.st distribution. The legend 
of the Sun eating his children is found as far south 
as the Mantra of Malacca. S<) is it with other lieliefa. 
Tree-burial extends far to the north and to the south 
of the Sakai r^ion. Only a short time ago the 
attention of a Negri Sembilan District Officer was 
drawn to a case w’here the natives refused to admit 
the death of a person whose tomb was well known. 
He made enquiries, and was informed that the 
deceased, who had been a sorcerer, was now a well- 
known tiger of the locality. Here again we have a 
Sakai belief altogether outside the radius of the tribe 
with which it is associated. The study of the present 
dialects and customs of the wild tribi has been used 
in this pamphlet to differentiate between one 
aboriginal division and another and to indicate where 
each can best be investigated. A more exhaustive 
study of customs and beliefs and a careful analysis 
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of the languaKOs may help us to go many steps further, 
and to sp^ with some measure of confidence about 
the past history of the Peninsula and the origin and 
relative antiquity of the tribes that inhabit it. 


I'AKT II -THE CENTRAL SAKAI. 

As soon as the number of racial and linguistic 
divisions among the aborigines was known it was 
hoped that the investigation might be pushed a stage 
further by studying one of these divisions in detail 
at some txmvenient centre, for it was obvious that 
very little could be done by hasty visits to the wilder 
parts of the Sakai country. An opportunity 
presented itself in 1909 when I found a Sakai who 
was willing to leave his native valley and to teach 
me his language. He bet'ame homesick from time to 
time and had to be allowed frequent visits to and 
from his friends and relatives, But he remained with 
me for some three months of actual residence, giving 
me a vocabulary of some 2.500 words and a great 
deal of information about the manners and custmns 
of his people. Of course the question suggests itself 
how far are this Sakai's statements to be trusted? 
I can only say that no leading questions were asked 
(a favourite sonrt^e of error), and that all the inform- 
ation obtained from him was checked whenever possible 
by vocabularies obtained from others and by 
Mr. Cerruti's account of the same tribe. As I always 
found my Sakai to be telling the truth ott such 
^asioiis, I see no reason to suspect him of inaomiracy 
in cases where his statements could not ie verified. 
Moreover, he was always consistent when asked the 
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same question after the lapse of some weeks. With 
so extensive a vocabulary — 2,600 words — consistency 
would be impossible if fraud was intended. True hn 
was a “tame” Sakai ; he was proud of his knowledge 
of Malay ; and while this fact lessened the possibilities 
of any misunderstanding of my meaning or of his, it 
also led him to show off his knowledge by interlarding 
his Sakai stories with Malay words and metaphors. 
But he was not a Muhammadan, and the copiousness 
of his vocabulary will defend him against any 
suspicion that he had given up his own speech for 
the tongue of the foreigner. 

His teaching was interesting also because it 
justified my fear that the infonnation picked up by 
questioning casual aborigine? was useless. It had 
been evident to me from the very first that Sakai bad 
an elaborate grammar and was not to be understood 
by translating the [..ord’s Prayer or taking down a 
few sentences as had often lioen suggested as a means 
of judging idiom. The language is difficult owing 
to its curious phonolc^’ and its “silent” final ccHiso- 
nants. I can only describe the sound by saying that 
the first part of the word is pronounced harshly and 
jerkily, ‘ while the final letter is often whispered. The 
suppressed final in Malay suggests the principle: 
though in practice Malay is simplified by the fact that 
a “silent” final is always k and need not 
distinguished from a suppressed final f, p, a or etim 
If any European claims that he can speak 
Central Sakai, believe him not ; the truth is not in 
him; a little cross-examination would soon dispose of 

1 Tl» Sdbki » i« (ilw » in “itock** «r "aniiii,** mmm tilu* ttM « 
TT»# fi k tiko nUMT tuinli lilw llw fnindb 4, mS I. • UBm tfci' 
Fnmdb fw in “CifAign*-" 
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sudi a claim. Bat for mere lexioogfaphical purpoieB 
tile final consonant may be brought out deadly 
making the Sakai pronounce it before a second word 
commencing with a vowel It can then be noted down. 
Three months do not represent a long period of stady» 
it is true, and they were not sufficient to enable me 
even to approximate to the sound of Central Sakai 
With the grammar it was otherwise. Things b^an 
to explain themselves in three months, though very 
gradually; and the explanations were not always what 
I had expected. It is, however, with the beliefs and 
customs of the Central Sakai that this brief sketch 
is concerned : questions of language must stand over 
for the moment. 

The Central Sakai believe in a sun-god. They 
cannot be called sun-w'orshippers, for they make no 
offerings to their divinity nor do they hold services 
*11 his honour, but they call the sun “god”* and regard 
him as the source of all life and as immeasurably 
superior to the many ghosts and spirits of their 
mythology. There is no parallel in their minds 
between the power of their demons and the power of 
their god : the two work on different planes. But 
a Sakai is very reticent on the question of his religion 
and speaks in visible awe of the subject whenever he 
refers to it. The information as to their god o«me to 
me quite by accident when discussing the meaning of 
a word, nor could it be supplemented much by farther 
questioning. ‘My informant avoided talking about it, 
^ far as I could learn, the sun does not interfere in 
the affairs of men beyond providiiig life, heat i i ,n d 
light. Was he all-virtuous? *'No,‘ he could hardly 
be called that,” said my informant, “for he |i.te hk 
' 
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own children.” This Thyestean repast seems to have 
had its justiheatiun — for “if on© sun is so hot how 
could mankind have Iwrne the heat of many?” — but 
my Sakai had his doubts alxmt the alistract morality 
of til© sun s ctmduct. So too hml the moon, for “she 
fled from the sun in order to save the lives of her own 
children, the siar.s. That is whv tlie sun and incxm 
are never seen in company ; that also is why the sun 
lives alone while the moon is surroundecl by number- 
less children.” 

Inferior thougli they art' to the sun in their 
dignity and {xnver. the great spirits of disease are of 
more imiHirtance to the Sakai l»e<ause of their 
fiernicious interest in his private life Chief among 
them is tlie .spirit of smali-])ox or S^nni 7V>/~4nU hi« 
true name mu.st not U* utleml, he is “the stranger, 
the new arrival.”' He is a demon of ap;Miling terror 
to these timid jjeoples of the hills, and lie apiiears to 
them in drearn.s. wearing the guise of a great Malay 
Raja with a whole train of attendant ghosts. He has 
many rivals in wicke<lnc*s.s. There is the Lmiun 

who (ximes in tlie semblance of a Mountain Sakai,* 
wearing a {lendent loin-cloth and carrying the deadly 
blow-pi|ie from which he shmita tlie invisible darts 
that cause racking fiains in the joints, in the waki 
and in the ixines. If he elects Ui use his worst weapons 
lie kills instantaiiemisly, but usually he desires the 
miser}' and not the death of his victim.' He haunts 
bare rocks and the stimy beds of streanii: dkHibtless 
he is resfxmsible for Mr. Cerruti a statemeiit that 
“the foaming torrents and noisy cascades that daah 
down the ravimsii have inspired tli© Bakai with 
terror." 

* 
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Then there are othera. There is ' the Nyani 
KBngmok who gives dysentery and diarrhoea : he wears 
the form of a dog. There is the Nyani NgM, of 
protean animal semblance, who gives haemorrhage and 
pain in childbirth. There is the pig-shaped Nyani 
PinghdiU who gives cramp in the legs and arms. 
There is the Nyani LPngwek, shaped like a siamang, 
who gives stiff necks and headaches ; he too has a 
euphemistic title, mai kn-juhu, or “the gentleman on 
the tree.’* For he loves certain trees — notably, the 
jPlutong, the pulai and the lerger species of oro. 
There is the Nyani SPnget (but it is safer to call him 
“the icy one," mai pPchir) who looks like a Malay 
and give.s you ( holera. The Nyani BPngket brings 
fever, but he i.s not a Nyani of the regular type: he 
is Inim of the exhalations of the poison-tree at the 
navel of the seas— the tree that slew the gigantic 
^^aurians’ with which the world was once infested. 
In this case the victim dreams of fire. So too the 
spirit of toothache is a sort of w’hite ant that gnaws 
at the r<K)t8 of our molars and goes by the name of 
Get. The spirit of elephantiasis is formless — or if 
he has a form no dreamer has yet identified him — he 
is the Nyani ShnPlit. Some ghosts have less insidious 
metluxls. The Nyani ChPnyen l<X)ks like a child; he 
haunts the water (especially all where the river is deep) 
and cuts at his victims with a small knife;® he eats 
his prey besides killing him. The ghost-bird or Nyani 
Kl4k iroita^js the cry of a man and trades on the 
inquisitiveness of strangers. The victim approaches; 
the bird swoops: the spirit of life leaves tte man 
when he loses his wits during the momentary 
nneonsciousness of a startling shock— but that monMnt 

^ 2 Th<» Malay pimu poun0. 
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is fatal : the bird carries off the spirit of life and the 
man sickens and dies of inanition. There is the 
vampire (Chrm^-Sdk), human-shaped, long-haired, 
drinking the blo^ of its victims. 

Tliere are also the ghosts of s].)ecial Iccalities, of 
each holy place or k^ramnt with which the country is 
. dotted. These spirits are slow to anger, but they 
dislike l>eing disturl>ed and are apt U) let the troubler 
of tlwir peai'e learn the impropriety of his behaviour. 
A thunder-storm i.s a favourite form of warning. On 
the other hand, the invisible elves of the forest,' tlw? 
shy Ortmg liuninn of the Malays, are friendly to man 
and bring him luck. Some risible ghosts sfxtak Sakai 
and hurt nobody, but they are exceptional. There are 
also monstrous animals that are l)elieve<l to prey on 
man. There is the Tnntjal Mnu or cannibal coconnt- 
monkey that walks erect and is found in IcHiely 
uninhabited forests where he eats any Sakai who has 
a taste for exfdoration. There is tlie dragon* who 
lives under the earth ami ought only to be referred 
to m “the fierson down l)eh»w. '* There is the Malay 
Mnirait with arms of iron and an iron fK>t shaped h^d 
in which it both c<iok.s and eats its dinner. There is 
the Kldng Bhk. or nw*, a giant bin! that has 
fortunately l)eeii an alwentee from this country as far 
back as the memory of man can go; but who knows?— 
it may return. Then even well-known animals are bad 
eiwiugh in their way -t hi* tiger wbo goes by many 
names lest he should take offence, and ‘the ctoeodile 
who must be referred to politely as “our old friend 
in the water.’** And all the Oniral Sakai belbve in 
Yii the Malay KMmbai, the wizard who tnmed 
everything into stone and was driven csit of ^ 

* Mm T§f*m. t } gnm l*. A "M^-m 
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ooimtiy in terror through hiB mistaking a tootMeos 
old man for the baby of some new gigantic race. Yii*$ 
house is shown on Mount Mu -, and Gunong Banglak 
contains the tomb of his son. 

The Sakai’s one protector against these evil 
spirits is the communal wizard, the nn-halau or mai- 
halau as he is called. This gentleman is not a pawang 
in the Malay sense. The pawang is something of an 
impostor ; he is a specialist in some pursuit to which 
the black art is only subsidiary. He is known to the 
Sakai as pawdk. The na-halau is a wizard pure and 
simple. He is a soothsayer and witch-doctor ; he holds 
seances to predict the future, and can locate and 
extract from a patient’s body the dart of the ATyam 
Lndau. A man like this is, of course, a great help to 
a suK^ierstitious people. He holds his seances by night 
only, squatting in a little bee-hive hut with his 
ft»llowers all gathere<i around it. He purifies himself 
by unwonted ablutions in cold water, bums incense, 
utters prayers end ends by being “possessed” by a 
familiar spirit’ who descends and occupies his body. 
The ravings of the na-halau are the voice of the spirit : 
the audience takes note of what it can interpret. A 
woman may be a na-halau but rarely takes to the 
career. 

The na-halau is associated in an extraordinary 
way with the Peninsular form of lycanthrophy, tike 
were-tigers of Malaya. He is not buried wl^ he 
di€« but is exposed in a small hut or tree-grave along 
with certain simples and incense. On a certain 
night — ^thc seventh according to Cerruti — ^the wisard'a 
gunih (or familiar) appears in the form of a tiger, 
OMTiiMi o ff the body, tears it open and reltSaes the 
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soul. If the heir of the dead man electa to keep vigil 
over his father's body and if he shows no fear, the 
tiger-spirit may initiate him into his father's black 
arts. He becomes a sorcerer there and then. But the 
supply of .sorcerers by this pnxess is not great; the 
death-rate is too high. The ordinary mi-hnhtu prefers 
some safer system of apprenticeship. Moreover, the 
position of a na-halau has its resjKinsibilities as well 
as its honours. A wizard should know neither pain 
nor fear. If he utters a gn>an during his last illness 
he loses the honour of tree-burial ; the tiger-spirit will 
have none of him. lndee<l, manv a wizard has lost 
his reputation when dead owing Ui the tigers declining 
to touch his IkkIv. 

The .strange dual system of burial, the ablutions, 
the alien type of hut used by the nn-httlau and the 
allusions to spetdal formidie in an unknown tongue 
seemed to suggest a foreign origin for these elements 
in the Sakai religion. In reply to ref)eated enquiries 
I was a.s.sured that the words usetl in invocations are 
Malay and that the power invoked is described 
invariably as Suh-Sidik. But whatever may be the 
Malay veneer over these practic’es the idea of tree- 
burial is too widespread in the north of the Peninsula 
— even in Siamese districts — to be explained as same 
abandoned Malay custom.^ The use of foreign 
formulae tends to show that these aboriginal trib^, 
however great their isolation, are not superior to the 
adoption of foreign customs and beliefs. Signor 
Cerruti gives a vivid account of the panic excited by 

I *'The Ia*t cimp to Im harii»<! in m tjriw in Pi^riik/' wrti#« one of my 
mformnnU, * wii# Fftwitng Kwa. who wiia ninth np in a hanfftfr Um Unit 
A mile from the villuge of Rjijii Kayn hefVim IW »nd m »i»r m 

I c»ii ifidKe, PerhApA a Httle Imter. He ih now a ii||er with A while 
palfh/* This* of tourm^ h of MeUyA, 
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ftn edi|Me of the inooiL Yet the term for an eoiipee* 
shows that tl» Sakai have accepted the old Indian 
l^nd of the moon being swallowed by the dragon 
Rah^. Even in dealing with so primitive a tribe as 
» the Mai Miloi it is impc^ible to escape from traces 
of alien influence. Now and then a strange custom 
is repealed for which no parallel can be traced at the 
moment : still, we cannot be sure that it is confined 
to the tribe. The women of the Mai MUoi are reported 
to cut off their tresses whenever the giant-bamboo 
sheds its leaves. A rainbow' is said to be created out 
of the blood of a tiger’s victim and to rise from the 
spot where the victim has been slain. Such practices 
and beliefs seem unique — that is all that we can assert 
at present. 

Turning from the religious to the political system 
we find that the smallest jwlitical unit among the 
Central Sakai is the family-group. Every family — 
by which is mea^ut a living j)atriarch and all his 
descendants, and ncjt a mere menage of husband and 
wife, — keeps together and keeps to itself ; it does not 
unite with others for mutual protection and social 
intercourse. Ext^amy means marrying into another 
family, not into another tribe. A number of these 
family-units living within a definite area and 
recognising a common hered^ry chief make up the 
Sakai State — if such a term is permissible in the case 
of so small a community. Among the Mai Darat the 
diief is described by the Malay term PSnghidu 
(Imdman) and may even bear a high-sounding title 
such as Maharaja HHia Indira, Chief of the Ulu 
Kampar Sakai, or To' Sang, Head of the Bujang 
Malaka Sakai. Among the Mai MUoi and Mai Birtak 

I ki iip 
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the Chief’s designation is ra’nau. A ra'nau oettlea 
disputes between one fatnily and another, and keeps 
j>eat'e generally in his trilie. The foreign relations of 
the eoninuinity are hxjked after by a kPpnla mng. A 
kP/Hilu nong is a 8t)rt of go-betwwn or interpreter who 
guide.s strangers through his own tribal area and^aees 
that they d(» not get caught in any of the inan-trape 
that t>eset the path; he also knows Malay and is know'o 
to the Malays to whoni he goes on trade missions with 
tlie pnxiui'e of his trilie. This oflicial is the one link 
lx*tween a JSak.ii omununity and the great vvorld out- 
side. his work enables the tvst of the triln* to maintain 
a i»?rfect isolation A trt»s}>ast«*r. if caught in a 
strange amutrv. use<l to receive tsaut mercy; Ite wm 
sold into slavery among the Malays, I'here was indeeti 
a fixed priie for such slaves in the days when the 
first British nlhcers tame tti Kinla . two rolls of ctiarse 
doth, a iiaithet,' a cliopfieC and ao in-n c<x»king-pot 
Within the family group property was held in 
common; and the uusutxt^sful hunter who did not 
contrihiite his f»ri'[)cr qimlum it» the family cooking- 
pg mtdvetl fotsi from the others anti a su^k’iency of 
IkkI language was well Sakai h^ntf* ooriiain talm 
of itile prt*ntu« who were left by their industrious 
relatives to .starve in tlie jungU*. Init the tone of the 
«tor>' condemns sutdi a policy' as unnatur.J and tells 
us how the itile ones were helped by gympathetie 
spirits till they triiimplKxi over tlttiiai memWrs of the 
farnilv wlio prized their dinner more highly than their 
family love CominuniMfc ideas are strong aroong 
the Sakai At the same time, their eofnmttntfon does 
mtt imply lit»erty. erfuality and fraternity. Tbufe is 
a vast amotfiit of ieremonious family etiquette nnef 
» ihw-of. 
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a liost of technicalitiee regulating the mode of address 
of one member of the family to another. It is a 
serious oUenoe for a young Mai Darat to address an 
elder by his |)ersoual name; such an address afBicts 
the person addressed with hydrocele. This belief 
makes a Sakai very chary about revealing his true 
name to strangers who may misuse the knowledge. 
He prefers to describe himself l)y some Malay designa- 
tion that ineans very little. Judging by the fictitious 
names given to Surveyor Williams on Gunong Korbu 
the Northern Sakai show the same unwilliiigness and 
probably share the same Irclief. The close family 
relationship between the members of each of these 
small communities forces them to seek their husbands 
and wives outside it; for the Mai Darat object to the 
marriage of near relatives — even first cousins. Such 
marriages are incest, and “God will not have them.”* 
Incest of this sort (for it does occur) is one of the few 
things that can stir an alx)riginal community to its 
very depths. It seems to invite the divine wrath, and 
no Sakai feels safe till the scandal is put an end to. 
And as the Sakai political system has no means of 
wmrpulsion or punishment for dealing with cases of 
this .sort the tension Irecomes greater than ever. 

When the ra'nau or t'hief holds an enquiry he 
may, if he chooses, administer oaths and even ordeals. 
The oath is “May I be eaten by a tiger, may I perish 
under a fallen tree, may 1 lie slain by a ghost,” for 
these are th<» terrors that loom largest tefore the vision 
of a Sakai. Convert that oath into a curse— * ‘may 
you be eaten by a tiger” — and you have the nearest 
approach to abuse of which a Darat is capable. 
There is also a curious form of ordeal by holding 
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molten tin in the hand, but this way of aetUing 
veracity is probably more talked about than practised. 

The Sakai have many industries : agriculture, 
shooting and trapping for the men ; plaiting and bark- 
cloth-making for the women. They are learning more. 
The Mai Mihi, for instance, are said to rear fowls 
for sale to the Malays. They use no fowl houses or 
runs; the fowls ixmt on the neighbouring trees. “But 
what of hawks and civet-cats T’ is the natural enquiry 
of anyone who knows how }x>ultrv-farming of this 
sort would fare in his own less-favoured plains. The 
an.svver is simple : the Mai MUoi does not take to 
jxmltry-reariug till lie has eaten every' hawk and civet- 
cat in his neighliourhood. Indeed all the Central 
8akai domesticate animals — wild pigs, wild dc^s, rate 
and jungle- fowl— -but they never eat their pets. The 
Mai Darat have taken kindly to rice planting and 
have alrea<ly invented a Viicabulary of technical terms 
describing the various stages in the growth of the 
grain. The Mai MUoi and Mai Bf^rtuk are more 
coaservative; and even the older men of the Mai Bamt 
sometimes refu.se to eat rice. They prefer tlmir own 
fcxids: millet, sugar-cane, gourds and tohers, which 
they plant in the most primitive way. A growing 
crop is not watched by the more primitive tribes; 
they plant it, fence it and surround it vrith traps, and 
then they go away ; when the right season comes round 
they return to the clearing and gather the carop. 
During the interval. they support themselves shoot- 
ing, by trapping and by finding wild fruit. Of 
course they are improvident and never store up food 
for the futua', a Sakai may starve while his crop is 
growing, for there are seasons of famine wkcn no wt|d 
fruit is in season and when birds and an ifnals ale 
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soaite. The only Sakai practice that suggeste fore- 
sight is the curious one of making large fenced traps 
and ground-baiting them, perhaps for icnonths, till 
the animals in tlie vicinity gain confidence with 
impunity and make the place a habitual rc^rt. A 
trap of this sort would not be worth the trouble that 
it entails but for the fact that it enables a Sakai 
family to invite the whole country-side to a wedding 
or dinner without the haunting fear of the larder 
running dry. The family meals are catered for by 
less pretentious traps — noose-traps, spring-traps, pit- 
falls, and weighted spears that are dislodged by a 
catch and fall on an animal from above. It is aaid 
that the fine scent of an animal protects him until 
time has effaced completely the odour of the hands 
that made the snare. Old traps are therefore best; 
and the forest is full of them. 

All shooting is done with the blow pipe; the bow 
is known by name but never used. As a means of kill- 
ing game the blow-pipe owes its efficiency to the fact 
that its darts are poisoned. Now poison inspires 
terror, and terror leads to exaggeration. The legend 
of the deadly upas-tree has reached Europe in a most 
sensational form, and even Signor Cerruti, who knows 
the Sakai well, expresses incredulity when his samples 
of poison do not prove very deadly on analysis. The 
facts are these. The principal poison used by the 
Central Sakai for their darts are the sap of a large 
tree {mtiaVis tomcarm) and of a small creeper 
{strychnof! tiente). The latter, as its name indicates, 
is a form of strychnine and is the more fatal. Beside 
these poisons the Sakai nse other deadly things^the 
vwKMn of the cobra, the sting of a centipede, scorpiom 
or waisp — but use them so hlumi^y that their effiimoy 
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may lie diwxninliHi altogether. The two real pokona, 
the anchar anti the strychnine, depend for tlieir 
sutxsess upon their freshness, upm the skill with which 
they are {>ref)ured, and ujMtn the amount that is 
injected into the wound. Moreover, the quality of the 
strychnine varies, as all plants vary, with the elevation 
at which it is gn)wn. so that the great reputiition of 
tribesmen like the is due to the height at 

which they live and n«>t to any s|>etdal skill |)Os«es8ed 
by them in preparing the |>oi8on. Again, the blow- 
pij>e lia.^ no great propulsive fora* .Signor Cerriiti's 
suggestion* that a true Sakai can s^ujd a dart through 
a man's IkkIv is incredible on the tace of it. and can 
l>e disproved by a sttaly of the dart itself. Very near 
the {Xiint of the dart w ill lie st'im a little notch cut in 
the w<sk 1 This iioti h is inatle in order that the point 
may break off and n-niaiii in the wouiul. There an* 
technical terms in ('entral Sakai b«*tii f«ir the 
that adhen‘s and for the fwirt that breaks off. so that 
the notching is not the work of one or two men only 
This practice w«:tdd l>£* useless if the dart penetrated 
ti> a depth of more than a quarter of au inch into tlie 
wound; and the stories of its passing thriUigh a man 
like a bullet may Is? put mide as the figments of r» 
very lively imagination But for small binls, mi«. 
rats, squirrels and even monkeys a brew of Sakai 
poison may l*e effective enough. 

The .1/oi are excessively ttncleittn in thoir 

personal habits. Even their apdogigt. Signor C4SiTtiti, 
admits this discretlitabl • trait in tlieir character But 
there are ilegreeg of uncleaiilinegs; and the Mni 
Barat, filthy as they are, shudder at tlm dirttneaa of 
the \fm Mihi who are credite*! w ith living on the 

I Hr It fropia lumifiar «ii<| n,tt ».>« htf 
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vermin in each other’s hair. It sounds rather 
jmimdoxical to add that the Central Sakai, with all 
their dirt, are great dandies in their own original 
style. They keep hairiness within bcund.s by the 
use of pincers, run a piinnipine-quill through the 
cartilage of the now*, tJitUx) their foreheads and paint 
their faces with streaks of various dyes, wiear gar- 
lands of flowers round their heads, paint their bark- 
clothes with different patterns, and put leaf-girdle 
round their waists. A line of these, painted savages 
passing silently and in single file through the jungle 
is a very striking sight, strangely reminiscent of the 
stories of Fenintore Cooper. Moreover, the Sakai is 
a devotee of fine art in his way. He is musical, using 
three instruments — the nose-flute,’ the bamboo-zither,* 
and the bamlKM)-(i!ajm or sf»un<ling-board.’ He has 
regular tunes named and associated with these instru- 
ments : “plaintive longing” and “dear recollections” 
are the significant titles of two of his flute-pieces, 
while the zither-tunes are named after bird-notes, 
tree-felling, an<l other fore,st-NOunds. The player on 
the ckfttfok is a mere accompanist; love-songs and 
oratorios are not for his unaided efforts. In oral 
literature the Sakai are weak, even for a primitive 
tril)e. The Semang sings of his monkey and the Besisi 
has his songs about the rhinoceros; but the Central 
Sakai can only string words together without rhyme 
or meaning or any use except that of displaying the 
power and range of his voiqe. Nor has he any 
proverbs or proverbial sayings. The Mai Barat of 
the plains have a few riddles (probably taken from 
the Malay) and a few piflite metaphors of obvioug, 

1 * Kroji, i Vhtmtok, ^ 
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newly-risen sun, she dazzles. " Doubtless the young 
and travelled Mai Damt finds expressions of this sort 
very effective with the ladies of his tribe when he 
returns to them after his wanderings, but the more 
hardened Malays from whom he learnt his metaphors 
would only laugh at his aet'omplishments. The older 
men and women are said to liave a rich stm’k of stories 
for children. The two or three talcs that were narrated 
to me did not impress me favourably either for style 
or matter. A Sakai tale is related! iti a series of short 
jerky sentence.s with miuh re}>etition of detail and 
never a change of .style. On the whole. 1 am inclindEwl 
to think that Central Sakai will intere.st the philolo- 
gist and the grammarian rather tiit»re than the 
litterateur. ' 

There are artists in design alst) among the Sakai. 
The nests of the little liee known t4> the Malays as 
kHulnt supply a material for jK)lishing and eoloaring 
the surfatie of bamlxno-qniver.s and l>low-{)i|)es and also 
for staining the piinctims of the tattoo-thorn. The 
prah-fruit when left to rot in earth provides a rich 
dye. Other dyes are obtainetl from tl»e kijai, the 
kimmha, the plant known as gitak k<ty%i, and similar 
scmrces. The curious markings incised on li»amboo- 
oombs and on blow -pi pea have been the subject of a 
very imaginative theoiy. The designs are conven- 
tional. A Mai Darnt looking at a <x»mb will 
enumerate the names of its panels : one is "tlm snake"* 

(a *(caly design); another, perhaps, is “a'wild-cat” 

(a striped or spotted design); another “a gourd,"" t 
the shape of the gourd -seeds. The destriptiona 
will not commend themselves as pictures to a European 
to wh^ “a wild-cat*" suggests the outline of a oat; 
but ghen a sufficient range of such designs anff § 
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sufficient simplicity of pattern, a very ingenious man 
might represent whole sentences on a blow-pipe and 
make it resemble an obelisk of quaint bierc^lyphics. 
Of course the Bakai do not possess either the necessary 
multiplicity of patterns or the ingenuity to use^ them 
on the Egyptian plan, but the idea that they might 
do so— -or did do so — suggested itself to the fertile 
imagination of Vaughan-Btevens as soon as his 
informants began “explaining” the panels on their 
tombs, lie found himself, as he concluded, face to 
face with the mother of all alphabets, the half-way 
home hetwfHui the language of syml)ols such as flowers 
and the ideograpbie lettering of the Egyptians and 
Cliinese. It would indeed have been a stupendous 
discovery if it had rested on any basis of fact. But 
unf<'rturmtely it did not. Though the panels are 
interesting as tlesigns they are not used as hiero- 
gly[>hics. To a Sakai they are things of beauty; art 
for art's own sake, and with no vile utilitarian motives 
to .sully pure art. 

Tn coruinsiun. it will not be out of place to 
supplement Signor ('emit i s account of the life of a 
Sakai from the cradle to the grave. The birth- 
cUHtoms call for no remark, except for the fact that 
the placenta and umbilicus are buried under human 
habitation so that the rain may not beat on them, 
and turn them into the angr>' birth-spirits that Malays 
believe in. Twins are objected to. When of different 
sexes one of the jwiir is given away in adoption, and 
anything suggestive of twins (such as a double banana) 
is never eaten lest the evil of a double-birth should 
follow. The education of a Sakai child is a v^ 
simple matter, but he plays no games in the Europeea 
sense and has to be satisfied with imitating the 
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jpursuits of his ddera. Be^thals «re hgr 

the pareiit8-M>ften at a very early age — though the 
indmatioa of the parties is not forced if they d}|ect 
to carrying out the contract. This is true, at least* 
of the Mai Darat : the Mai Miloi are said to be laaw, 
to leave everything to sexual passion, to have no 
marriage oenemonies, and even to exchange wives from 
time to time. Polygamy is tolerated though very rare. 
Among the Mai MiUti divorce is said to be as informal 
as marriage, and even among the Mai Darat of Tapah 
it is simply a matter for the parties to decide for 
themselves; among the Mai Darat of Kampar 
marriage is taken more seriously and i.s only dissolved 
if the elders of the community permit its dissolution, 
in which case a twig is broken solemnly to typify 
what is being done. In disease' the only doctor is the 
na-halaa. When a Sakai dies who is not a na-haiau 
he is buried in the ground, and his blow -pipe, quiver, 
and chopper, with food enough for one meal, are left 
upon his grave to provide the soul with a repast 
preparatory tf> his last long journey. What happened 
if the .sonl was left unfed ? “He would hunt up his 
relatives to know the reason why.” Why only one 
meal ? “Because one meal is enough to get him away 
from the spot— and that is all that the relatives 
want.” And whither did the soul go on this last long 
journey? “Allah only knows,” said my Sakai who 
had picked up many Malay expressions, “1 catiiK>t 
gneas. I have heard our old men say that the soul 
goes to God, but what they meant by this ii niom 
than I can tell you.” He may have known more than 
he chocMie to reveal, but this was all that I oould leftfti 
fixmi him. And, after all, few civilised aMm oould 
give a better explanation. 



APPENDICES. 

I. 

The following liist of words (names of parts of the body in 
the different Sakai languages) is given to illustrate the mlation 
of the Uve dialects to one another and the difficulty in the way 
of reganlinp them as belonging to more than one linguistic group 
in the matter of vocubularv'. 1 do not, however, wish to questioxi 
the possibility of their being n^^ganled as tHjIonging to different 
BVBU^mn in the matter of grammar or ideology, 

Semang <Sg ) includes B^^mang Paya and Sakai Jeher — 
both forms being given if different, the Paya form first. Sakai 
Jemm is not given m ft i^ a mixed or intermediate dialect. In 
the ease of Nortli Siikai (N S.), Cfmtral Sakai (C.S ). Beaisi (B.) 
and Jakun (J.1 alti'nmtive forms ar<* given where the discrepancies 
in my vocabularies are serious; but small differf^nces in spelling 
am not n^corded. 

COMPARATIVE VOCABrLARY. 

riaAi>, ktit or koi in all dialects, 

8g. N.s. gi^nlok; 0,S. *niftk; B. tokn; 

J, tang^ tah,g, 

KTE, Sg. filed, nuij ; N,8. uiaf, iffd^ ; (\S. mat ; B. me/, me*>f ; 
J, fiiot, moat. 

Kosa, 8g. moh ; N.S. muh, ?Wf>7i. ; C.S. moh ; B. moli, muh; 
J muoh, ffi tfdli. 

eWBEK, Sg. hf^bntuj, ha par: N.S. hapor^ kapong ; C.S, inifijf, 
kSming; B. gubuk ; J. ming, 

MOimi, Sg. heng; N.S. at/ar, nyang; C.S. *mp4k; B. pdini; 
J (fiia/iiljJ 

MP, Sg. cIkic, b'awl; N.S. nf^nior ; C.S. nggingyoi; B. [fu’bfr] ; 
J. [bihiV, hihik], 

TONavK, Sg. Utig^ Unteg; N.B, li^nfak; C.S, lifnia; B. [lidafe|; 
J. ffpi#. 

TOOTH, Sg. timon, hain; N.B. momg; C^S. Umoing; B. Umomg; 
J, Wwtm. 

Wcrdii in aqiiam lirack«i« are Malay nr ndated to Malay fortiii. ^ 
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CHIN, 8g. anh'k, yvnpha; N.8. chak4: C.S. jfngkd', B. jlnghamg, 
: J. gSkd. 

KBCK, THROAT, Sg. chUna-oii, ngud ; "K-S. fmgun, glloki C.S. 
(throat) Ifngi, irng'n; (l»»ok of n«ck) rungkok; 

B. ; J. Ifitgi 

880l'T.0RR, Sg. keiapni, kl>tpo*; S.S. p/ig; C.S, gdlpdl; B. 

{imh0r] ;J. Ibahok], 

ARir, Sg. baling, ehandren N.8. (itniM*r arm) aap^l, thnpat; 

(lower arm) ehandrfng tiki 0.8. (whole junii) klngrit, 
(foreann) chandrcng tSk; B. (upper »mi1 cham 0 T; 
(forearm) baling. 

KLltow, Sg, knyang, kfning; S.B. knnyong: C.S. kanangi B. 

fttku]; J. chinch ung. changehmg. 
hand. Sg. ch($i, ehha'. N,8. tik; O.S, Ink, tuk; R. fih, I'hih; 
J. Chi. ti. 

THrMB, Sg. [fhoi-] rhrt#. tahnk trhui*); N.8 talmk: C.S. knSf$g 
lUk; B. ganck t’hihi J. gndc fi. 

riNOKR'NAll.. Sg. talkiik rhaa, chandroai X,8. ckfndnn; C.8 
changrot; B. kukut, J. charm, chfrua 
TBIOH. 6g. batak. halitk. balut. N.S bfick. batuk : C.S. lamm; 
B. W«:J. 6f« 

KNra, Sg. kfftnm, htlinng; X.S. knrdi 0.8. kupM; B. (fttfa(|; 
J. kaltong. 

M>WKR Utfi, CAijf, 8g. gau, gt»r; S.S. kammg; C.S. (hjWiW 
leg) kfmnng, (calf) padiil kfmmg. (uwioii aohiUb) & 4 if«|r; 

B. kaf/d; J. [hi'fwi. 

FOOT, Bg. chnn; N.S, fdk; C.S. jiik; B, frtfea; J, fang. 

HKICL, Sg. dnklnl, dttldul: N.S, dHdkd. k/nnli C.S (lM»«k 4»f hctaR 
chmtmg, (urMkrpart of fkwK}, (h<?el*|>iwj[ of Hfer) 

Wnof; B. {fawi/ 1 ; J., (f«ai»f| 

IMMJE. Sg. lapnk chan, (irha chan, dadn ihnyii K 8, 

dada jdk‘, C.S. tapar jAk; B. Ufmk jhkn'i fgm|Mir jmg 
nm, um rm. Sg. itong chm. iabnk ehm : N.S h^k''0f, C,ii 
knSng.jAk; B. jnlm. kimn /«*«; J. ^ong. 

cHi#T, Sg. tnwab. {dada}, N.8. fifnifa], i«kuK hoi; 

C. 8.' (cheat) 'nloh, (bnsaata) wiew. ivpmts bettreott iHmuik) 
ekSnupi B. (clw»<rt} »g4h, (brea»f*) m. lAh; J, frfa'rffl'j. 

Ucu, 8g, kigok. kmk; H.8. kruki C.S. cbIbJl, ; B. fMMUi; 

' 3. ekiUn, ' ■ i ',C,'5 
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8f. yuf kmym, hUingit, rm; 1S.8.^h&p, M«wi; 
0.8. (h«iin) «««, (body of heart) klbok n^, (valve of heart) 
tta^bul nun. (inteiior of heart) mp nun, (liver) ri*. (sjdeeti) 
iMp, (waiat) w6l . B: twngkul grin ; J. grit, gitin. 

avoMAOH. iMTKMTrtlRa, 8g. phoH, M chon, ; Jf.8. Mt, Sk; C.S» 
(exterior of stomaoh) kSt, (interior of abdomen) 4t, (inteatoudi 
canal) chong H, Si wit, (stoiuach profwr) it pSdSl; B. 5-6it, 
eheitg oSH; J. iffiSich, wSt. 

RaVKI«, Sg. ion, dut, dud; N.S. panik; C.S. »6k; B. punegh; 3. 
[pnmf], munat. 

HlAKti), Kg. tnaham, bShvm , N.P. lot; C.S blhip, (arterial blood) 
ktpar; B. mahdm; J. mahdm. 

BONK, Kg. ffwirng] jing, jeng, jfkrntj; N S jadk; C.S. jSdk; B. 
jadkn ; 3. jmng 

MKIX, Hg. kt'luk , N S. nSinpok ; C.S gSio ; B. [fewfif] ; J. [Xrultf]. 

«Aia, Kg. ««fc, Mug ; N 8. irofr, nSig, nhuSig ; C S. (hair of head) mStc, 
(Bhi(»kt'rH. i'Um nSniSd; B. nuk; J. na' ok. 


II. 

WTK8 ON CENTRAL HAKAl OR.AMMAR. 

One of the minor (riltuiationa that a local student of Sakai 
haa to undergo i« the uell-meant advice of crificR in Europe as 
what i« wantiNi of hini, I have been asked for “A few simple 
w«nk»nc«»i»~~aim*ly the) can present m<» difficulty”; or, again, foi’ 
the Ixird'R lYayer translated ff>r conijiarative purjHJses into all the 
alKtriginal tongues; in fact, it has even lh>en suggested to me in 
p<«rfect aeriousiieas that I should get my Sakai to parse thafer' 
aentenees so as to set all doubts about their grammar at leat. 
Aborigines do not take kindly to interrogations of thia aort, 
‘Hicy have a grammar without the trouble of having to learn 
idl about it; and they translate in a very primitive way. Jt you 
mk a Sakai Ui put a Malay sontonoe into his own language, he 
either translates your words or your meaning. If he doea tire 
former he is too literal: if the latt^u* he is not literal enodg^. 
When attkfHl to repeat what ho fans sski so as to emtble yda to 
mmetnber it and take it down, he nays the same thing in 
dHfrtvnt words. That again is no use. He then saJb I)© 
hi eiduiurted and can do no more. ^ 
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11 m fiiiuons to attompt to buildl tip a gmmmt from a im 
tiixipl# 0rm if tiba sonleiioeii art olitiliitd* Still iiioiri 

unwitta is il to mmi fomigp gmmimiii^--siish lui 
‘ pfofiicei an4 iiifi:«aih-“irit4i Sakai. If wa kiiw as liltla abotil 
ICatay as wa do abool Sakai fits prosi^noe of vroitis lika 
kifab, and nmkiub nitgbt kad a tiastj? sttiili^l to tmd Ilia 
Arabia gianmiar into tlia ^lalav latigtiaga. It is qtiito poaslbk* 
for iBstan<H\ that Biwi has iMUfmwfHl Mcai*Aiiiiafirt liarivativa 
forms ffotn mnw Mon Atimim language without adopting th© 
proaoss of awtMMiilding by which ihcv anc* oroitod* Hie 
question Iwfom its, hmeevor, is lo find out the idedbgj' and 
gmnimar of living Bofiisi And if Mr Hlioat*s ‘'*Besisi SonfES*"^ 
are any eriteiitm* iiMalom Bcsisi d<ies not itM* infiies and piaHaea, 
Mon-Annam or otherwuM^. 

Tii^ler th** cirfnjno«tnneo“ft I can only to sjwik as to 

one dialect. tVntml Hakai As to that dmWt I s|K^ak w|lh ioiiie 
eonftdenee; and though I may be in cmir as to points of detail#, 
1 ean asfW'-rt positively ‘that mflxcs ami pn4ivrii are in fegiiliir 
use* and that a dfrivativc, built up in tlisi^ way fit^m a fnot'»wi>ed# 

’ is iiNftogniiW^ by th** Sakai themsidve-i m b*dn|{ a deitfiliw Itod 
not an uncjontieetol wrml Hm* ndaiion a mot aint its 

detfred forms was Imaighl to my mvHce in some 0mm by my 
S«kai Informant himtt'U ami ttM* funrtM^n of tW {Mwftx or infi* 
iTBit ®»pl*ln#*d. en«l*'1y |>*'rh»p*, l<Mt in * wny tibni thtKwtd » 
knowledge of It* real chwnwter, 

Tibe C'entml SaJewi rm»t-w«««| Is ti«tud|ly f fbe 

rntrorfuetlon of an infiit {that may !>♦* wr-lieo a* *il. 9n Oi 40 •n«l 
vMmtnrj abort cyHtil»}r «itiil»>e4) liiak**-’* the w«*ir«| : 

fta. daylight; fimlt. a day, hoifli. , 

p4p, fin>’warmed ; pfn4p, ih»‘ thing: lNNi«i#i df vnMiifd ; 
hSh, atrikingi kfn^k, elub, atrikarj 
rbok, yaod, atidi; ckHnk, ptuddeft apdii. 

-> » 1 

A preAx pfr tnitta the oioi into a itMi, 4# mol 

.Into m odilve wot— e g. i 

dat, die; ptndaf, fcfli; 

Mong, pntmey; pimong, to go; 
at, extiflfuiiMI; pkfiitt to {Hit onl (a Am^; 
hft. xiaef ; p§HM, lo tdoM tlm iqit. 
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Jj , f \ '^ 

< T^mm two {omu oau be coybioed oo m to tono b wailNi|' 

M, 4Se; pirdat, kill; p8i§ndai, muidef^; 

14t, extingtasbed ; pfriSt, to put out; pMrSngtSt, M 
eidangidsher; 

gSi, to be nuuric^d ; plrgm, to wed ; pirSaggoi, mairiflge< / 

In ^ theee oasce pronuuciatkia demands that the w(»d flbou0 1>« 
M Qenr a mouotyliable as poasibie-^^.g.. pradai, pmgloi, pmggm. 

Bedexive, iotonsive or repeated action is expressed bjr 
leduplioatton. But since pronunciation demands that the dbuUe* 
word should approach a monosyllable in sound the first half is 
modified and shortened while th second is ennphaaieed and 
seoented— e.^. : 

tok, to extract; t'ktok, tom out, up-rooted, 
sulc, torch; tt'knuk, ilhinnualed (by many torcbea); 
chip, walk; chtehip, walk about, promenade; 
pdp, warm; pdpdp, to keep warm, to warm oneeelf; 
jar, mn, jirjar, to run about. 

So much for the principal prefixes and infixes. We now comah 
to the finals. 

La certain oases the final letter of a Sakai word dhaogea to 
n, ng, or m. Sometiroos this follows a law of euphony owing to 
the ooinoidence oi two consonants — e g ■ 

chip, bini, chim~kMk, hawk, eagle; 
klik, hawk; kling-bUk, roc, garuda; 
eft^rdk, long, high; chfr6tig-$dk, long-haired CHte, 
vampire. 

But there are oases where the alteration cannot be ap 
explained — e.g . : ' 

mat, person; mu mam, one person; 
ddk, bouse; nu d’ngnSn, a house; 
rtUt, dart; nar r’ngn6n, two darts. 

eeoid find no rule as to this, 
fhe ounjugation of the verb is as ^lows : 
to be married ; 

'nggSi, (1) am married; 
ha got, ^hou) art married; 
la-jtdt. rhet k maflried : 
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bi-jfdi, “on se ronrie'*; 

(we) ate ouurriod; 

ISi^goi, (you) are matriedl; 
ulm-goi, they two are married ; 
fri giii, (tbeyl are married; 

, blrtop, to feed; 

'wifc<*riidf>, (I) fetid; 

ha’b^r$6p, (thou) feedest ; 

ki bUmip, (bell feeds; 

bi-bfrtup, “on mango"; 

hi-hir»i\p, (we) feed ; 

lot b'lnop, (you) feed; 

uboi bfmip, they l>oth eat together; 

hi-hfrtop. (they) fet'd; 

neng, to see ; 

'n-ntng, (1) see; 
ha-ntng, (thou) eeest; 
ki~neng, (he) sees; 
bi-neng, “on.voit"; 
hi-ncng, (we) see; 
foi wrn^, fyou) see; 
uboi neng, they both see; 
ki-neng, (they) see. 

It should bt- added that these expressions do not neoessarily 
include the pronoiin or subject. If it is desired 'to emphasise 
the pronoun or subject the phrase might run : cn 'nggoi, I am 
married; fed hi mng hn en, he is looking at me; rdi ajbh ki foi 
ha-en,, the fly is following me about. But the pronoun may b« 
omitted when no ambiguity arises. 

There are also idbmatic uses of some of these fentna — e.g,, 
koh, to strike; bi-koh, people are striking, "on sc bat’’^ daf 
hi-kSh, to be killed in an affray. Bo. too, the first person plural 
is often used where we should use the indefinite "one," "they;" 
"people.” 

The past tonse is expressed by the word ys : pa "n*dat, I 
died; yn^ki-tiai, he died. Bui this word is alao oted 
idiomatically— e.g., ki dat gd-mama, he was Irillad t>y a Mget. 
So also the future is expressed by ha: ha 1 shall die. 





^ill iiSm ya» is used idiomatteidljr m a 

he is looking at tm; M ha^m,_ 1^ is pui^pilig 
tom* :l’ ' . 

ISie adjective pvec^*deg the noun that it qualificfr-^e.g., 
chirSng-dSk, a lofty house ; dok eMtSky the house if lofty. The 
com|»ariion of adjectives is expressed by the word ja (than^: 
kmhik inim ju prok, the oat is blggi^r than the mouse. Ju also 
means **from'’; cf. Malay dari, which in used in the same way 
for eomparisons. 

Ihen:' is no n*gulfir 'article in Central Sakai, but the 
demonstrativo pronouns -ii;67i (that), addh (this) — may be used 
if emphasis is desired. 

The intemigatives are bo (whoK ma (what), *mpil (wheny^i^ 
e.g,. I5i hii, who tmi you; nia kt-pi^deh, what does he say; 
'fapi7 tibau, when did you arrive. 

The |>ersoiia! pronouns are oi (I), ha (thou), lot (you, 
|»olfter than hau kd (he, she. it). The possessives are en (my), 
/if (your, thy), i (his. hers, Tliis last is very' oomrnon and 

idiomatks — oiu i> ngrvl\ what dot*« be say — i.r., adiat are 
bit words Hie |M>jim:SHive precedes the noun to which it refers^ 
e.g., €ii*m^n 0 ya tlai, my father is dead. 


^ Adverbs an* v<‘rv common 

‘f 

Wfidffc, here; 
dUdh, then?; 
diiah, up strcaiTi ; 
dmh, clown sfrt*ajii ; 


The principal are : 
kintoh, over there; 
kindeh, on this side; 
kinjdh, thence. 


Some of these suggest a verbal eonmetion that is not to be 
explained by the present method of won! building. 

The most important prepositions are ju (from) and nu (to). 




numt^ *t tut 

rcMtAW mut tt*m mrmummn initt* 
trMJi 
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1J?<T OF MALAY FROPKR aNAMES 

WHITTKN IV {0^1 an ANI> MALAY ( fl AKACTKH. 


S*K» 

1 htivi* !h<‘ hfiuour to mihinit lo the a lint of Malay 

j»rojM»r iiuiiieH written in Hvniiin ami ilaluy thaiarter, and to venture 
the o]»iiu4)n tliut. if thin lint wuh |niaf4^) in painphlet form, it inij,fht 
U* uweful for diHtril»uti(»n thrmi^liont tie* Staten to all Depart iiieutn of 
the S4'rvi(‘e, iiion* eH|»4*4 iall\ the Land and Ke'^iKtration Offices. 

'2. In the [Intel ire of ni\ duties an Keixinlrar of Titles, I have rouie 
fiM‘e t*i face wiili very roiinith*ralde ditHeulty o\vin*/t4i lh(*^reat diversity 
of sptdltn^ Used i*N duTereiit otfieem, and es[»<*i irtlly by rlerks w h<i have 
had no ehiueiM)f leaininjjr how t<» areumtely write Malay iiiimeH in the 
iituiian eharacter The diftenun e in tranhlil4‘rati<»n often renders 
It ms:<*sH;uy l<» ajifM^ui to the Court for an explieit 4»nl(*r Udore rej^istra- 
t:on Can br *^fferfid. dela\ is thus rausiil, wliirh is irksome to the 
juiblii and uiiHiit jsfaetors to the lie*,,^isfrar. 

d Names as oncinallv wrilt**!! on old deed^ raiinof In* altered and 
miisl \h iniitunnsl m all d<M uinents relann^: t<» tln in. hut by tin* 
Hiinwlortum <»f an mnf<iriii s\st«*m ol Hjrriiin;! now, tlie old ba^l 
t ransbteraf n»n w ill, to [»r<K es^ «»f tine*. cra<luail\ U*rome eliminated, 
and mu onI\ will murh future trouble and roiuplH-a!it»n lie avoided, 
but iioverniiient will m»t haxe to lH*ar ihe nproaeh of publishinjjT 
ruiadess and uiiM lndarly work as at present 

\ In tin* list of :,ane’H thus submitted I ha\e alt o^*t her abstained 
from the us4* of arrents ♦u* t<»iitil marks and have endeavouiHKl to give a 
jilain reiidtudniT of ea* h name well in Malay as in Koman character, 
w hieh ran Im* used ami understood hy clerks as well as highly tHhicaled 
sc holars <d the Malay languagt*. 1 am aware that in lioth characters 
a mon* sdiolasth’ rmideriiig might U* given, hut for tlie purjwae for 
w hich tlii' list is desigmsl I think it w<uihl l»e inadvisal>le, as leading to 
com [dicat ion and controvei sy. 

o If the list is 4*«»nsi<iere<i worth puhlishing, 1 would ask that it be 
printiMl in [Kinijdiiei form, with about a page left hlank after each letter, 
H4» that jaTKoiis who fwd an interest in such matters might with eaae 
add mon* names to the List, and thus [^^rhaps by collaboi'atiou at some 
future I iiae pr«*p»re a more com[dete and corn*ct editiiui for publication, 

1 have, etc., 

A, Halk, 

/iV^iWnfr of Selangor 

and Volleriti^r of Land jh*au nto\ Knalo Lampuf, 



No, 2(MH,0L 


Pabaoff* iSih 8e^mnh0r» tUOt. 


SiK, 

I havi* tho honour to tieknowlodgo tJbo lotior, Mt^Cr 

of the t>th ultimo, oncloning for%? oriTOiiuii » U»t of Malay 
tiame8 which baa hmn compilcHl bylifr. Halo. 

2. m a whole, Mr. Halt* ia to t)o Ciuigmiulatod on tho 

accuracy of hh iHimpilation, aiui I agroc with Mr. Dul>arly in thinking 
that i««iio of the Hat would Im* uaetu) iitid that it would be a g<HK) 
thing if Ijuul Officers and otln^m wore imtrut ted to make nm of it 
when tmnambiug native namt^ 

ni There are a few criticiami^ that t should like to ptta# upon the 
Hat m it atanda . 

Aw An ahouid not U* with an A. 

At.AM, tn tlio Malav, Hlomld 1 m^ Apdietl with au not with an 
n/i/, and I think that the hard brmthiiig nhoiiid la? ttidi* 
rate?) lo the < ' ) <ir by soine other arbitrary mark t<» 
titAtinguiifth the «iiw fmm the alif 

iihould l?e «(edle<t with an o not with an ? 

BiBtOAH AKA, ?»n the t»ther hand, ^ImhiKI l»«^ with an f not 

with an o Thr imwU o* a thing 

Chau I A not (^haiah, k th?* female imute It hiihIIhI wrongly 
aliwi in tlef* Malay, taung gn?*i» a final A. whnh due?* n«d 
Udoug to it, aiol l»*ing ?h^pri%etl of the A tn ih** nttddk^ of 
the word * 

Cilia n# inoi>* com** ! than CAi It a rommrtion ?>f /i<?<*Ai7, but 
aiwai> prottioine»d a.% th<?iigh it ^uidid with a and in 
uiualty written either that wai or with an itmmk 

lUro b m?*mi|*lHe witlwnit llm aiMtoA whn h in markod hy the 
f ’ ) The o»itis*iA ha;# the imiiiu* eff»^t i%n a final kn/.. 

I>ajiA5 If given an A m the mnhlle of it which 4mrm not tarloiig 

to It 

lioi^LAM by rewaon the inu a double i atid should not 

U* writUfu with a ifciugle f oiiJ% 

tlonAM, I Ihitik, more conhit tliam tVmdtuw 

Itaw, and all ^itiidar tiana»<^, should not, ) think, In* gitiHi lh<^ 
imtml A wh*"ti tran^ibteratt**) ’Hie A in only ilitrotluciNl in 
w-fiting Malay for *^?ut%eiiieni^t*r It in not an ittlitgral 

|iart of the w«»rd, mud it .#hotil I l«ij dt»|au»«ws«l with iti Irani- 
Itfermftoti, jimf wa we write w/iw, fnit kmim. 

jAMnvL i » mortr i *i^rre^ ' t t hii n Jo min^l « 

lA ition? correei than 

Kai^mi, li ihw bmn, not KerAt, ^ 

LAaaaiiAaA ihould not Iwf ih'^priviw) of il« aiwviitd a. 

Oti what |»niHd|ilo b Afnaffi/a a^ielM with a |»4 ? 

' UaMAW, 1 tbink, ia profemblo to 0#wtaw>^ Alii#'l7wi#r tefihmtl'' 

PAM0UMA ia right. 



PlElniATA, whieli mmm m ihe isorr^t form. It «bo«ld 

not be written Pmn^. 

R^weAil shoMld not have an h imiertol in the middle of it. 

SotsiMAW !*♦ I think, mom cormet than S^hdman, In no mm 
ahonld an be tniierted. ^ 

Cysr ihonld be nj^lied with|m not with an i\ It in a form of 
pui$k^ whicii woiyI Mrflwale hm spelled eorrec-tly. 

I ndtjoe numeroiJfi oitiiiiatona, amon^ thorn are the following: — 
Abu Nanaa, Anjaiig, Oantan, EmUik, Eaah, Gadoh* Item, 

IjOI), Moran, Nuh (the form Nor only in given), Pakeh, Pet. 

Bakar and Yop, Aluo, if Juru kmh i« given, «vhv are not all the other 
Jimia given t^>, ami «nch woriU a» Pakir m well V • 

o, I return herewith the original li«t compiled by Mr. Hale. 

I have, etc.. 

High Cufforo, 

Jirithh Remdeni^ Pahang, 


NOTE HY THE (T^fPILEIL 

I de«ire to tender iny thaiikK Mr. Clifturtl, o.m.o., Itesident of 
Pahang, tor hin appnviative and kiml criticiHiu 

A. Halk. 

Ktai.a* lirniTK, 

. j ikr. 1 ... . ffw.f 




LIST OF MALAY PROPER NAMES. 







AtUT 



4 Alum 

M, 




Amai 

F. 


Abas 

M. 


Ainan 

M. 


Abasia li 

F. 

Amar 

n 


Abadiah 


Arnban^ 

>> 


Ab<lullali Haiii 

M. 

JU Atnbi»ri 

F. 


Abdul Karim 



Ambuii^ 

j j 


Abdul Hani 



\mhui! 

»» 


AIhIuI iiainid 


Amin 

M. 


AImIuI Manap 

.« 

wiJu)lx>£ 

Aminah 

F. 


Abdul tSalaiu 

T* 

Am jail 

>» 


Aixiul l.ntib 

f % 

Ainjiili 

M. 

Aai-I 

Alalul llsikiiii 


Andak 

F. 

J.XJI 

Abdul Akil 

.. 

Amiika 

M. 

b^iJjl 

Al)d(d Kaliiuau 



Vlljaltg 



Atidul l.aji> 



Viilaii 

F. 

AsSt 

Abdu! Haliiui 

1* 


\im 

M. 


Abdul Aziz 


vd 

\v\< 



Abcntara 

.. 


\rsa«l 

?> 


Abralnm 

<• 


\sa! 

»? 


Aim Itakar 

* 1 

v<J 

\limi 



Abu Nanas 

* • 

^vs^il 

\ wal 



Aim Nusaii 



\\val liU(lii) 

>> 

Jb' 

Abu Talib 



\waiH4 

' „ 


Adam 

«. 


\vvanL( Mat 

»» 


A<lan 


Avut 

F. 

-yll 

Adau 


Voi 




Adu 

• 





Again 


>' 




Ahmad 






Aji 


v.?^’ 




Ajid 






’Alain 

* ' 

^Ic 




Alang 


C^' 



’. i f ’ 

AH 1 



* 


•> 



u 


B40AT 




Badat' 

M. 


Badu 

#' 


Baginda Kari 



Baginda Sati 



Baha 



Bahainaii 



Balmra 

K. 


Bakar 



Bakir . 



Baliir 



Bainiil 



Bandar , 



Banda ra 


Kjaj 

Bagiiida 



Bangkat« 

» » 


Bangaa Ralan<' 

«« 


Barak 



Bariali 

i . 


Barn 

VI. 


BaKah 



Baai 

♦♦ 


Batin 



Baairiin 

»♦ 


Bat4.’ 

»♦ 

v*^ 

Bejaia 

>» 


Bendaliani 



Bendahura|i 

ff 

jubf 

Baraacli 

ff 


Beriiia 

** 

Wj) 

Bering! n 

ff 

c)«A^ 

Betong 

•f 


Betna 

ff 

\y>) 

Bidin 

f$ 


Bikap 

Bilal 

r. 

^,C„. 

' if* 





BinUmg 


• , ' ,,,1' * '1 

' *■ ' 

Bisi 



Bitap • 

M, 


Pongan 

* 4 

♦f, ' 


But. 

ff 


Botok 

f* 


Brahini 

ft 


Budiinan 

4 

ff 


Biidin 

ff 


Bttdim 

ff 


Biijang 

»* 


Hnngkit 

ff 


Riirpk 

ff 


Kii.sii 

♦ ♦ 


Butir 

♦ ♦ 


Biiyoiig 

.. 

^ Mft 





,, '■ 

•f 

- 

ObAbmg V 

p 

w.j 

Cfaaolti 

^ ' 

Chahia 

V. 

Chamar 

M. 

Champak 

F. 

Cbantak 

n 

Chapang 

U. 

Chat 


Chatar 


Chik 

V. 

('l)ongkil 

M. 

Chop 


Chilian 

»♦ 


7 



'i 

I Dacbi 
i Dagang 
Dahiari 
Dahil 
*dtX£u^ Dalnp 
tJuXfiSuj ^ Daik 

Dainian 
« 6 -^ Daiug 

Dakuin 
Dalai 
Dalani 
Dali 

M t>alil 

Dalimn 
Daman 
Dangsa 
Dapat 
Dapti 
Darah 
Danilin 
Datang 
Dato’ 

Daud 
Daiui 
Dawi 
Dedap 
Demang 
Deiidam 
Dewa 
Dewaangsa 
Dewar 
Diawan 
i Dilim 
' Dinah 
! Dtsah 
I Dqgam 




P 


,v. .. 








>> 



\5jb 

»> 

oWb 



ff 

J./U 

>♦ 

JJla 







F. 


M. 



Ujfra 


<iffi 



F. 

a^lj 

M. 


»> 



yia 

>» 

jyj 



ys 




>» 


»» 

rf'^ 

9t 

y-4 

fi 




» 

d’>'*** 

>» 

F* 


>» 

U. 




IkHlAH 




Dohar 



Dollah 



Dolat 

»» 


Doiiiaii 



Dona II 

n 


Ora mail 

r. 


Drisi 

]k1. 


Dualiat 



Duakiiii 

*f 


Duaiiin 

fi 


Duali 

»» 


Diia.siiii 


(•ir-'b'J 

Dnbin 

1l 


Diijjiin 



Dukiin 


,7 ^0 

c/ ^ 

Diiltinir 

»♦ 

cA‘J 

Diiiidan^ 



Diiraja 

7« 


Duraji 



Diifii 

** 


Diiwasis 




E 

Einlxtk K. 

biuili ,, 


F 


Fjijiir 

M, 


Pnkir 

7* 

V*.) U 

FniuiM 

17 


Fatimiil) 

r. 

* 

Fklti 

M. 

/ 



Q 


H 




Oabar 

M. 

Gaberial) 

F* 

Gadoh 

M. 

Gi^b 


Gabang 

♦ » 

Garabar 


Gamit 

»i 

Ganda 

»♦ 

Gaial) 

r. 

(tiinong 

>1, 

Gantaiig 

1. 

Gaiiti 


(ianti Marajn 


(iarib* 

♦ » 

G"doiig 

ff 

(i amain 

n 

Gciiipa 

Waliaraja 

ft 

(ieuta 

f 

Giiisi 


(liliiiti 

ff 

Giilmt 

f* 

Godain 

ft 

Giiinbnng 

ff 

Gunil)ih 

K. 

Glinting 

*f 


9 


I Haispolali 
j Haji 
I Hakim 
' Halijah 
Haliraali 
Halinah 
Halmn 
Iju^ Halllr: 

^ Homid 
ijijf Haraidah 
Hamzah 
Hanipah 
Harnm 
llnaaii 
Hasbah 
]Ui llnsiiab 
Hawa 
lifcf Hiram 
bui Iliran 

Him 

H iriin 
JijS Hnsin 




M. 


M. A F. 


M. 

j*e^l** 

F. 


>1 

A4ijb> 

tf 

Afcftle. 

tf 


ft 


M. 


F. 


M. 


F.^ 

4&«iU 

M* 


ff 


F. 


*f 


ff 


f* 


*• 


M. 


ft 


ff 




10 


J»aiA4>A»( 




I 


Ibaru 

IM. 


Idris 

If 


Idnis 

II 


Ilias 

n 


Imah 

F. 

4-<«l 

Ifuam 

M, 


Imam Kari 



Imam Moda 



Imam Penglmlii 

»» 


Imam Prang 



Iiubam 

r. 


Imbang 

M. 


Iinbul 

r. 


Irobun 

M, 


Ina 

ff 

L*it 

Inah 

\\ 

A-4^ 

Inak 

M 

kSXxI^ 

Itidika 

M. 


Indut 

F. 


I nek 

M. 


Insun 

i\ 


Intan 


d«d 

Iram 

M. 

r'^» 

Inii 


Jv« 

Isa 

*» 

t-oC. 

Isbak 

»♦ 


lakandar 

9t 


lamaii 

9t 


Itam a. 

A r, 





J 


Jabar 

M. 


Jabiit ^ 

II 


Jaharah 

r. 

al^ 

Jahia 

M. 

*irinr 

Jahis 

If 


Jakar 

II 

/V 

Jalarig 

*1 


Jnli 

»♦ 


.lab) 

It 


Janminit 

F. 

♦»! W 

JamtU 

II. 


.InmHlinh 

F. 

AftlU*. 

Jurann 

W. 


Jamnludin 

tt 


•iamariab 

It 


Jamba ran 

t» 


Jamhi 

II 


Jambui 

».i 


Jamil 

II 


Jain|>iil 

♦1 


Janggi 

II 


Jangkit 

II 

iiii ~ 

Jantaii 

11 


Jantimah 

r. 

A4tj|JLM£. 

Janum 

ii» 


Japar 

If 

y*f' 

* 

Jara 

ff 

t IjW 

Jelmh 

K 


Jetnaat 

n. 

tyfc,^4r' 

Jeraah 

t» 


Jeroakat 

ft 


J email 

ft' 

JU 

Jempnl ^ 

'f » . 

J/** 

Jenal 

$p 


Jenang 

n 




II 




■f ‘ 1 

Jidin 

H* 


Jidu 

♦f 


Jihin 



JiKu 

$9 


Jintan 

99 


Johan 

99 


Johar 

9i 


Johari 

99 


Josan 

99 

cr*/5- 

Jubah 

99 


JliitU 

99 


.lukaia 

9 9 


Jtinid 

99 


.liiiiong 

99 

b>y^ 

Jurti Krah 

99 


Jiisi 

99 

sT-/^ 


'1 

) 

■ ' r 

KnAUi>4l#\' 

} 

! Kabnn 

g 

M. 


! Kadam 

9* 


Kadim 

99 


Kadir 

99 


Kaha 

99 


Kalmr 

99 

jm\S 

Kaia 

99 


Kalain 

99 


Klumhu 

99 


KlaiiJi Petra 

99 


Kali 

99 


Kalip 

99 


Kalsmn 

w 


Kainal) 

M. 


Kaiimriah 

r. 


Kainpnii^ 

M. 


Kanisali 



Kancliil 

99 


Kaiiddii^ 

w 


Kanik 

M. 


Kaninjr 

»» 


Kuntoai 

F. 

* r>**/ 

Kaparli 



Kari 

99 


Kasih 



Kai^aii 

M. 


Kasrin 

99 


Kata- 

99 

\S\S 

Katar 

99 


! Kateli 

1 

F. 


; Katijah 

99 

1*^1111 

Kay 111 ) 

a. 


1 Kecliil 

» 


Keohnt 

■1? 

tiiltil|k? '' 

: Ke4ali 

F. 

ifW ,, 



12 . 


KHiiTtn 




IfUl* 

Khfttib 

M. 


L 


Kintoii^ 

n 

Labn-H 

M. 


Kilaiii 


Lublibnn 

»» 


Krejaii 

*» 

hakim 

>> 


Kit^nia 


iaikKHiimiia 


^U-JO 

Kriman 

>» 

O^/ Lalu 

r. 


Kimbioh 


hainnli 

f$ 

fu.! 

Kuhu 

W. 

hainpai 

M. 


Kuhili 


iairnat 


Sr 

<wauw* 

Kuitianfiiri 

T« 

l.iiiiiit 

ft 


Kuinbnu^ 

r. 

I/iktiiali 

K. 


Kuinsiah 


L:,nini 

M. 


Kuitiiij* 

M. 

<y/ La^il 

ft 

'U.! 

Kuntnl 



♦ f 

lU.*!! 



Lahb 

II 

( 1 



LaniHili 

ft 

(IVm..*. 



La wall 

r. 




la*bar 

^14 1* 

! 





»J 



Lrla 






«* 

UX ! J 



la’iii IVrka.Ha 

f * 

,t X.J 

w 




r* 

A*.- 



LiMfilwiga 

M. 

r . i 

W.'* 



Lt-mjHk 





l>Mln 

ft 




Lijah 

1% 

An-*-- 



iJttuih 

*% 




* l^iniiiili 

* *♦ 

.ti.J 





1 ■■ * 



hlMllI 

f* 




{Jfiali 

K 

f t 



Itiimng 

M. 

#. ‘ *-' 




r. 

* S 
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